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Chronicle of Eyents 

JULY— 1939 

Chief Evente : — Hunger-strike of Political Priipners in Bengal — S). 
Bubhas Ohandra Bose’s revolt against the OongrdQi^ and threat of '*Pivii 
War" — Announcement of a now constitution for Hydwabad State — Pan^t 
Jawaharlal’s visit to Ceylon. 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi gave his advice in the Harijan, that where there was an 
opposition in a mixea gathering, the Congress flag should not be hoisted. His 
advice applied to the singing oz '^Bande Mataranr. The Mahatma said : "Opposi- 
tion whenever it is offered is fomenting communal diacuBBions. Surely it is 
wisdom on the part of those who treasure the flag and unite to submit to the 
opposition of a minority** however small it might to. 

Mahatma Gandhi wefcomed the decision of the All-India Congress Committee 
to send Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Ceylon, and hoped that Uie differences be- 
tween the two countries would be honourably settled. 

Mahatma Gandhi expressed his view on the South Africa resolution passed 
by the All-India Congress Committee, that mere learning and mere humanitarian 
nism divorced from actual experience might spell disaster to the cause sought 
to be esposed. 

Rani Pritam Kunwari Saheba of Sahaspur Bilari, addressing as th6 President 
of the fif^ session of the ^ra Province Zemindars* Conference at Benares urged 
the landholders to unite. She also said, "In 1933, Sir Malcom (now Lord) 
Hailey, while replying to the deputation of the Jhansi Khattriya Sabha, re- 
marked that authority under the new constitution will rest on those who best 
know how to organize themselves to grasp it”— Those were very wise words. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Pi*emier of Bombay in the course of his address at the Convo- 
cation of the Indian Women*s (Karve) University, said : "For the bulk of 
women, motherhood and household work are bound to continue to be the more 
important, nay the most important part of their work in life. If this is so^ 
our educational system must mould itself according to our needs”, He also 
remarked, "The influence of women is one of the most important factors in 
social reform.** 

At a meeting of the Bind Cabinet, it was decided that Government would take 
possession of the premises of Om Mandali and Om Ntvas, as the inmates of the 
institutions failed to obey the order to vacate within a month. 

A memoiial in connexion with the situation in the Hyderabad State and the 
arrests of Arya Samajists there, was submitted to H. £. the Viceroy. The 
memorial was signed ^ 90 prominent Hindus, ineluding Raja Narendra Nath, 
Sir P. C. Roy, Sir C. Y. Chintamani & others. 

2nd. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League in Bombay, under 
the presidency of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, considered the decision of the Princes 
not to join the Federation under the terms offered, the position of Indimis 
abroad, and the general situation in the country, with particular reference to 
Moslems,— a committee was appointed for the collection of funds for the rdief 
of the Arab sufferers in Palestine. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a meeting in 
Bombay, held under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial League, expressed 
his appreciation of the League organization in Bombay and sud that though 
it was comparatively easier to organize a minority community, there 
was difiiculty in organizing a majority community. ' In the same meeting. 
Khwaja Sir Nnzimuddin, Home Minister, 'Bengal, deplored the lack of 
oo-operation from the press in his provine^ which, he said, not only did not 
assist the Government but were definitely hostile to them. 

Acharya Narendra Deo, presiding at the Delhi Socialists* Conference, made 
an appeal to Socialists not to weaken the Congress but to protect the organization 
from those who wanted to undomiine its influence and prestige. 

Pandit BMm Sain Vidyaiankar, Secretary, Hyderabad Sa^agraha Samiti in 
the !Pim)ab, spegUng at a public meeting at Lahore, warnedT that the Arya 
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BhmI mold ttei a Satyimlia campaign in the Punjab if the local Qorem- 
Meai *p«aiated in its attem]^ to iuppreea the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement 
bj talm action under the rrincea Protection Act.*’ 

Mr. d H. 11 Buatomji presided 6ver a meeting of Parsis in Calcutta, in 
a resolution protesting against tj^^ Bombay Ckivernmcnt’s decision to 
faitiodooe total prohibition in the City of Bombay from August 1, was adopted 
mianimonriy. 

Professor B. M. Barua preside! over a meeting of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
whkh oonsideted how *Baddhist interests in Bengal might be best secured and 
promoted.— 'It was unanimously resolved that the Buddhists of Bengal should 
seek the representation, which was thdr due. in the Lej^islative Assembly, the 
Logidative Council and other public bodies and should henceforth be properly 
educated and organised for a more vigorous expression of their opinion in 
eonnexioa with their civil rights and duties. 


In Bihar, the Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee submitted several sugges- 
tions to accentuate the progress of the co-operative movement in Bihar It 

was recommended that Rupees one crore out of Rs. 1.80 lakhs due from mem- 
bers of societies should either be wirtten olT or remitted. 


M. Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Social- 
ist Party, addressing Delhi Socialist Conference explained the aims and 
objects m the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Sadists wanted to create a split in the Congress. 

The Worldng Committee of the Ail-India Moslem League reviewed the work 
of the Ministrl^ in the Congress-governed provinces with particular reference to 
the conditionB of Moslems there. Hie Committee also discussed the Federal 
ftslumiL The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in Jaipur to call off the 
tlie civil disobedience movement, condemn the Arya Samaj and Hindu Mahasa- 
bha activities in Hyderabad State and call upon the provincial Governments 
and the paimmonnt Power to dieck the movement. 

The Government of India (Department of Education, Health and Lauds) 
iorwwded a statement to the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay 
let^g forth ^ position of Inaians in Mauritius.— The most important recom- 
io the report of the Commission of Inquiry into labour unrest on 
•agar estates in Mauritius related to the necessity for the formation of a depart- 
BMUt of lidxKir and the enactment of suitable legislation in place of the Labour 
Ordinanee of 1922 whi^ mainly dealt with Indentured labour. Both recommen- 
dations have been given effect to. An experienced officer has been appointed as 
the Director of Labour and a Labour Ordinance has been enacted. 

A isripus riot oocuxxed in a jute mill at Garulia, near Calcutta, in the coarse 
of iMA 5 Ewpesns were besieged in the office building. Two members of the 
nill were slifi^tty injored. 


Bublias Chandra Bose announoed the personnel of the Working Committee 
of the Forward Block from Bornb^. 8j, Bose— President, Bardar Sardnl 
Bioc^ (Panjab)— Vioe-Prendent Lai Shankarlal of Delhi— General Secretary, 
JEiuMt Biswambhardayal Tripathi, M .l. a. and Mr. K. F. Nariman Secretaries. 

The Qenoal Secretary of the All-India Coi^ress Committee issued a circular 
from Allahahad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees stating that 
it had oome to his notice that subordinate Congrm Committees in various 
places uassed resOlntioas calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. C. If 
anboidmate organisations went to the length of questioning the authori^ of the 
•nperior organisatioa, there would be no discipline Imt in the Congress 
organisation. He, thvdfore, requested all Provincud Congress Committees to 
warn Congress Comnuttees subordinate to them, against all such undeurable 
activities. 


4lh. Bwaou Sahajananda Baraswati, General Secretary of the All-India Eisan 
tUbbM sent a ouenUur to the Bengal Provincial Kisan Babha from Bombay, 
stating that the All-India Kisan Babha came to the decision that the resolution 
of the All-India Congress Committee adopted at its Bombay session banniiig 
any lonn of Ba^agxaha of Congressmen without the permission of the provinciiu 
OoBgmss Committees would not be binding on Kisan workers, whether they were 
i\Mii| p i iS B iiin n or not. 

Bit Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of tiic Punjab, speaking at a luncheon party 
in Bombaft stressed on the need for drawing up an alternative scheme of Feder- 
gtkm to tlic one adumbrated in llw Government of India Act, The present 
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fedenl idlMsiae, he said, had already been criticized and rejected by ftarties 
eoneemid. The majority community did not like it because the scheme did not go 
far enom^ ; the Princes contended that the scheme would not suit them bemuM 
it would give opportunities to the centre to interfere in internal affairs ; and the 
minorities arguM that the present scheme was likely to give such vast powers not 
only to a political party but to a communal majority. 

Ijie President 


only to a political party but to a communal majority. 

Ijie President of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement from 
Bombay setting forth the conclusions of the meeting of the Working Committee 
in Bombay.—The Committee considered the corresmmdence that passed l^ween 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Byed Abdur Raur^ah Sahib regarding the 


proposals were received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
Sect that the matter should be referred by the Congress to the President 
; Committees of the All-India Muslim Lea 


5th. The Government of Bengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 members, 
to consider the draft statutes framed by Government provisionally, for the pro- 
posed General Council and State Faculty of Unani Medicine. 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadeo Desai, left for the Frontier 
Province, from Bombay. 


6th. Dr. Rajendra Pruad, the Congress President, sent a telegram to Bj. Subhaa 
Chandra Bose stating, "I am surprised to read your statement fixing July 9 
for protesting against the All-India Congress Committee’s resolution on Batya- 
gr^a. I hope that you as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee^ will please promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings.’’ — Dr. Prasad issued a statement on the subject. It contained a 

warning that defiance of the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
would amount to a breach of discipline and lead to disruption of the Congress 
Omanization. 

The Government of Bengal, in the course of a Press Communique, refuted the 
rumour that they decided to non-co-operate with the National Planning Com- 
mittee. 

At Lucknow, the police mode a lathi charge and fired three volleys on a 
crowd of Bhias at Imambara Asafi, when a big crowd attempted to attack the 
Tila mosque following the arrest of Maulana Byed Muhammad for publicly 
reciting the Tabarra. 


7th. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose replied to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent, that he could not call off the meetings arranged for voicing opposition to 
the All-India Congress Committee’s decision on Batyagraha issue.— In a 
telegram to Dr. Rajendra Prasad he said, *^1 am surprised at your objection to 
our constitutional and democratic right to protest against these resolutions and 
mobilize Congress opinion. In our previous statement we appealed to the 
Working Committee to hold the resolution in abeyance. Regret very much we 
cannot call off the All-India Day on July 9.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued a statement on the above and remarked 
among other things, ^‘At any time it would have been a dangerous pro- 
position carrying within it powerful elements of disurption and disintegration. 
To put it forward to-day, with the world hanging over the brink of a crisis, is 
to be iniilty of most amazing shortsightedness.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, when the debate on the Calcutta Municipal Bill, as 
amended by the Bengal Council, was resumed, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
Minister for Local Bclf-Gk)vcrnment moved an amendment for the restoration 
of a clause of the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, relating to the nominated 
seats in the Corporation. 

Borne of the political prisoners in the Dum Dum jail resorted to a hunger- 
strike in order to secure ^^immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and restoration of civil liberties.” 

The Information Officer to the Government of Bihar issued a Government 
resolution, announcing the joint plan of the Governments of Bihar and United 
Provinces to establish a power alcohol industry in those two provinces. 


8fh. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hdrijan, ’‘If any mass movement is undertaken* 
at the present moment in the name of non-violence it will resolve itsell into 
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fioteM-^ngdy iinorni^^ oixtaiied In aome eMea.** Ha llahrtma 
fiiBi^d Um paat agitatlona eondnotaa by Oongreaa and aald that lia akoold db- 
daia tom tae honaetopa that the non-^lenoe of thoae daya fell to abort of 
the non«Yi61eiice he had ao often defined. He ezpxaaBed the bdief that m non- 
vidlent maaa movement waa an impoaaibily, unleaa the prevailiii^ atmoaphexe 
waa radically chaneed. 

liiJutma Gandhi iaaued a statement from Abbotabad, adviring the Bengid politi- 
oalpriaonera not to resort to a hunger strike. 

The Bombay Oonffiasa executive issued instructions to the CoBgreasmen to 
take no part in B]. Bttbhaa Chandra Bose’s ’’Protest Day” against eertain deci- 
sions of the All-India Oonmss Committee. 

In Madras, Dr. Fattabhi mtaramayya, member of the Ccmgresa Working Com- 
mittee, at the end of a speech, regretted that things in the Congress had almost 
reached breaking point, but he hoped that no further development would take 
place and that mae would not be any further division in the Congress ranks* 
Me api^ed to the people to have complete faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. 

ath. The Government of Assam issued ah official resolution, deciding to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events related thereto to 
a Committee of inquiry under the presidency, of Sir Manmathanath Mul^enee. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring two resolutions passed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individual Congressmen without 
the permission of the Provincial Congress Committees and the other regarding 
Congress Ministries —6j. Subhas Chandra Bose made an appeal on bdialf of 
the ^Left Consolidation Committee” for the observance of an '^All-India Day”. 

When Subhas Chandra Bose issued his appeal. Dr. Rajendra I^asaa, the 
Congress Resident, sent a telegarm to him asking him to withdrrw it and also 
issued a statement that opposition of the A. 1. C. C. decisions in the proposed 
manner would go against the interests of discipline and would weaken the 
organization. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also issued a statement agreeing with the 
views expressed by Dr* Rajendra Prasad. 

At the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Mr. 
Shew Kishen Bhatter, in his presidential speech, made a retrospect of condition 
iii the world during the past year, the effect of the Burma riots, the far reaching 
changes in India through the introduction of autonomous Provincial Govern- 
ments and a strong criticism of the procedure of legislation in subjects of trade 
and commerce . 

Mahatma Gandhi held a consultation with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan at 
Abbottabad, when the general situation in the Frontier Province, with special 
rderence to the purification of the Congress organization was discussed. 

10th. In Monghyr district, disciplinary action was taken by the iocal Congress 
Committee against seven Congressmen for having worked against Congress ins- 
tructions ana its official nominees during the District Board elections. 

8j. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement to the Press, discussed 
the prohibition scheme oi the Government of Bombay and doubted whether 
it .would be a success. 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a large gathering at Poona, declared, ’T 
am not afraid of disciplinary action. 1 am prepared to face the consequences.” 

Sir Jogendra Bin^ a former Punjab Minister, in a Press statement from 
Simla, pointed out, **The true way to gain much is never to desire to gain too 
much. There is no altamative to the federal scheme, aa there is no option but 
to impose it. The time table of urcencies permits no evasion or postponement.” 

Mr. Hemendra Prosad Ghosh, Editor and Bashi Bhusan Dutt, printer and 
publisher of Basnmati, a vernacular daily, who were charged with action in 
eonnexion with the publication of an article entitled **Kali Puja and Ramjan” 
on November 12. were acquitted by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. 
—•There was a reference made by the Mamstrate, which waa heard by a apedal 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court and which held, that a Ministry could not 
be said to form part of the Executive Government of a province in the sense 
iiiu>lied in section 17 of the Penal C^ 

Meetings were hdd in many parts of India to protest against the A. I. C. C^ 
decision on State Batyi^iraha, and the xblatioDs betweena Congress Biinistries and 
]^avincial Congress Committees. 
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HhapftteBtn at FaUbs lafomuiaao, Bangd, tmed a Fnw Note wUoli eteted 
tm tpie mn dtOBettnc 91^ primen leux^ for Indfam bm end ia 
at tbtf and of iSHit qninottenmam 1032-S7 at against &,143 odioola in 
44,106 wm Dm and 17,396 wen ginr ternary achoolB as 
agnM 43,718 boys’ and 17,425 girls’ sehools in 1931^ 

11m Punjab States Oonnoil at Simla adopted the xep^ of the sob-committee^ 
wmcn; wis^apf^nted^ to make neommendationa on toe fundamental points n- 
leaag to tiie drast Instnunent of Acoession.— The eiport of the sub-committee^ 
TOoik was uoanimousi, was foiwarded by the Conwli to His Excdleney the 
Chown Bepresentative. 

^ ™kaah Naxain, speaking at a pnblic meeting at Peshawar, declarad : 
We) Bocialisto do^ not want to< create factions in the Congress nor do we denie 
to dtsplace the old leadership of toe Congress and to establish rival leadership. 
We axe only concerned with the poUoj and programme of the (Egress, wb 
only^ant to' ihflaence toe Congress oecisions. Mr. Narain added : ^*Whatever 
OTO differences with toe old leaoers, we do not want to quarrel wito them. 
We all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common fight* against 
Impeciailam,” 


llfh. ^ oflice of tkm All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad, sent to all pro- 
vindal Congress CommittM details of the new constitutional changes adopts 
at Boam^^Mr, J,. B. Kripalani, toe General Secretary appended an explanatory 
notft In Jus note, Mr. Kiipalani sta^ that revision of the' constitution was 
taken in hand to deal with growing irregularities in the organization which had 
weakened it lor effective aetion. 

Mr. fiL M. Munahi, Home Minister of Bombay, interviewed at Poona, xc^ar- 
dm^ &]. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement on Bombay proMbition scheme, said 
*rhis statement is in the nature of a special pleading and rests in complete 
Ignorance of the facts now well known to the Bombay public which prompt^ 
toe Bombay Government to embark on prohibition.” 

Bragal Assembly, the adjournment motion moved by Rai Harendra 
Nath Ghowdhuri (Congress) to discuss the hunger strike by the political prison- 
ers in toe Dam Dnm Central Jail, was defeats by 116 to 81 votes. 

The ^ditional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta acquitted Mr. Hemendra 
Prasad Ghosh, Editor and Bashi Bhusan Dutt, printer and publisher of the 
Baaumati, of sedition in connexion wito an article entitled ^Nanya Pan/fta” (no 
other way) published in its issue of December 18, 1938. The Magistrate in ac- 
quitting the accused observed that this case was referred to the High Court 
a point of law, as toe article criticized toe policy of toe Ministwe in Bragal 
and toe question was raised whether the Ministers were subortonate officers of 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal within the meaning of section 49 of toe 
Government of India Act and whether the Council of Ministers might be re- 
garded as toe Government established by law : as both the questions had been 
answered by the High Court in toe negative, toe charge under Bee. 124A 
I. P. C. (Sraition) could not therefore be sustained. ' 


12fh. The Bengal Council disposed of a number of amendments to various 
clauses of too report of the Committee appointed to draft rules of procedure 
for the conduct of burincss of toe Council. 

In the U, P. Assembly, five adjournment motions were moved. Four of toem 
dealt with the police firing in Cawnpore on Juno 29, and one wito toe pdice 
firing at Imambara Asafoi on July 6. 

ISth. The Rulers and Ministers of toe Eastern States Agency attended a meet- 
ing in Calcutta, in which it was decided to accede to toe All-India Federation 
BUDjeet to certain conditions, particularly appUtrable to the States in the Agency! 
The meeting was held to consider the reply to be given to Jlis Exc^lcncy toe 
Crown Remresentative on the Draft Instrument of Accession. The Raja Baheb 
of SeraikeUa presided at toe meeting. 

'^e Itogal Council passed toe Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939. 
as it had originally emerged from too Assembly, thus rescinding its own 
amendment x^ucinp the number of nominated seats from eight to four. 

Mahatma Gan^, in a statement from Abbottabod, expressed regret at the 
opiKwition voiced by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the fembay prohibition 
Bofaeme, 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallet, Governor of Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Baba Bi^eodra Irosad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent messages of congratula- 
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, tton to the Hon’bla Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister £or Edooation on 
the dnd anniversary of the mass literacy caa^ign cd^rated nt Patna. 

Aboat 30 Muslim members of the U. P. Assembly met the Premier in the 
Oonncil House at Lucknow and discttSBed with him the Tabarra-Madhe Bahaba 
oontroversy. 

14Ei. The Ministers’ Committee of the Council of Rulers under the Eastern 
States A^ncy met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with regard 
to the States' accession to Federation.-*The Ministers were unanimous in their 
dralt reply. 

A 20-year plan for the North west Frontier aiming at the pacification of the 
oountry and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggestion made^by Major W. E. 
Manwml some years ago, was again put forward by him when he spoke in 
Simla on Frontier conditions. 

The Government of Bombay issued detailed rules governing the prohibition 
TOogramme to be forced in the city and suburbs of Bombay irom August 1. 
The Government stated that on and after August 1,1939, **No person shall have 
in his possession or shall import or bring into the prahibition area, any countiy 
or foreign liquor, toddy, hemp, drugs or opium except in accordance wim orders 
issued by the Government.” 

IStli. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Abbottabad, observed, 
• **80016 women are innundating me with wires and letters about the hunger 
striking prisoners in Bengal. I fear my fair cori^pondents are damaging the 
cause they represent by expecting me to do what 1 cannot do. tney are 
damaging it also by encouraging the hunger-strikers. 1 have no donbt that 
the hunger-strike is wrong. No prisoner should free himsrif from prison by 
refusing to take food. At the same time, 1 would urge the Bengal Government 
to put an end to this particular agitation by rrieasing the prisoners, although 
as 1 have admitted the prisoners have put themsolves in the wrong by resortiiig 
to a hunger-strike. Their release is long over-due.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, there was a two-hour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Mohammed Isha Khan on the police firing on Itoiems at 
Cawnpore on June 19. The motion was talked out. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Sylhet District Congress 
Committee, resolutions were adopted condemning the attitude of the capitalists 
and other **anti-national reactionary forces” towards the Congress Coalitkm 
Cabinet in Assam. 

IStt. A demonstration was held in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of sympathy with the political prisoners 
in the Dum Dum and Alipore Jails, who went on hunger-strike. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan on Jaipur :--**AbBence of civil 
disobedience does not mean cessation of agitation in some form or other for 
•ecuring the rudimenta of freedom for which the fight was undertaken.” 

SardM Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee, issued a statement in reply to 8 j. Subhas Ch. Bose’s attack on the 
prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government ;— •**! was prepared for many 
thbigs from Mr. Bose. Even hu revolt agsiost the Congress and his attempt 
to disrupt the national institution did not surprise me, as he had already 
threatened **Civil War” in his correspondence with Gandhiji. But I must 
confess to a feeling of amazebeiit at the attitude he has thoui^t fit to adopt 
towards the prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government. It should be 
clear to the meanest .intelligence that the statement he has issued is distinctly 
unfriendly and, far frcthi being constructive criticism, is intended to hinder 
the Ifinistry in its uphill struggle against vested iuteresto.” 

17th. The Police of Dhami, a Punjab Hill State 14 miles from Simla, oigfmedL 
ihre on a crowd that attempted to x^arch on the palace of the Rana Sahib to 
present a petition for the redress ofi'a number of their alleged nievances. 

At conference of Suiierintendenta of Jails held at the Ahpore Central Jail, 
Calcutta, certain important problems relating to reforms in the jail administration 
in Bengal were mscussed. Lt Col. M. A. Singh, i. m. s., Inspector General 
of Prisons. Bengal, presided. 

jMr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombajr, in the course of a statement on Sj. 
Bose’s criticism of the Government’s Frolilbition policy said, **At a time when, 
la puuu.'ines sf dfwtioss of the ladUn '.Naticnaf Congress, our Government 
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U laimobiiig on the noblest and most essential item of our programme of 
social reconstruction, namely, Piohibiiion, 1 am deeply pained to read, the 
extraordinary statement issued by Mr, Bubhas Bosej** 

Bi. Bubhas Chandra Bose, addressing a gathering at Zaberi Wada, Ahmedabad, 
declared : *^Bwaraj is no longer a dream. It will be achieved in a short time.” 

18th. Dr. Balendra Prasad, Congress President, in a Press Statement issued from 
Banchi, made an appeal to the political prisoners who were on hunger-strike 
in Bengal, to give up their fast : as also to the pi^ic and various organizations 
in the country to exert themselves to make thtt^ demand of the prisoners 
irresistible. 

8j. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement from Ahmedabad, 
observed, ''A wave of intolerance is now sweeping over the higer ranks of 
Congress leadership. The slightest criticism of any action of theirs throws 
them into a rage and the whole machinery of pro}^ganda in their hands is at 
once put into operation. In this way the ordinary Congressman is terrorized 
into silence.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, asked by Pressmen in Colombo, whether he would 
succeed in his mission to Ceylon, said, ‘‘Ceylon is far too small, you know, to 
stand alone. She must for the sake of her trade have contacts with other 
countries, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” Pandit Nehru added : “Your Ministers, however, do not seem to take 
a broad view of the question. Politically, that is, ideologically, Ceylon is very 
backward.” 

The second conference of Speakers and Presidents was held in Simla, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Abdur Rahim, the President of the Central Assembly. 
The conference aimed at a greater degree of uniformity in conventions observM 
in the conduct of Legislatures all over India. 

The Cochin Budget for 1039-40, revealed that the year was expected to close 
with a surplus of Rs. 5,08 lakhs. 

19Ui. A new constitution for Hyderabad was announced. The authors of the 
scheme of reforms were the Reforms Committee appointed by the Nizam in 
September 1937. and the Executive Council which submitted tinal proposals on 
tile Committee’s report. The Nizam in a firman sanctioned the entire scheme. 
The constitutional position of the Ruler was defined as follows: “He is 
both the Supreme Head of the State and nn embodiment of the peoples’ 
Sovereignty.” He not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
legislation but enjoys a special prerogative to make and unmake his Executive 
or change the machinery of Government” The Legislative Couneil was to be 
expands into a Legislative Assembly of 85 members of which 28 would be 
nominated and 42 elected from constituencies repreronting economic ratiwr thun 
geographical or other interests. The principle of Joint electorates was maintained. 
Hindus and Moslems were to be given equal representation in the Legislature. 
O^er reforms included improvecT methoas of recruitment to the public services, 
the extension of civil liberties within “legitimate bounds” and the appenntment 
of a permanent representative body to guide the Government in rdigions aJfaixs. 

Students of most of the Calcutta Colleges and Schools resorted to a half-day 
strike to show their ^mpathy with the political prisoners on hunger-strike at 
Dum Dum and Alipore Central Jails, and to demand their release. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nriiru made an appeal for friendship between India and 
Ceylon at a dinner ^ven in his honour at Colombo, by Mr. H. 8. Dasai, 
president of the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon. 

20th. The non-official advisers in the Indo- Japanese trade negotiations met in 
^mla and continued their deliberations. They arrived at tentative conclusions 
in a la^e number of claims. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address to the Indian Mercantile Chamber 
of Ceylon, at Colombo, declared, "Whatever may be the result of my mission, 
I am glad I came to Ceylon, because I hope that my visit may help to remove 
the existing barriers of ill-feeling and suspicion and restore amity and 
understanding between Indians and Ceylonese.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly, 
arrived at Karachi, on his return from Europe. In an interview, Mr. Desai 
remarked that tempers were considerably friiyed in the whole of Europe, and 
the war was held to be fast advancing. 
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tlit A commtttone from Simlft staled : *’Iii mponse to a request made by cer- 
laiii Eders of the Punjab Btales, His Ezoelleney the Crown Bepresentative has 
been pleased to extend to September next the time up to which a reply may be 
' fmiahed to His Exeellenoy's letter oonveyinp; to them the terms within whidi 
their aeoesslon to federation has been invitra.*’ 

* Unanimous recommendations on the terms on which the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Prolocd slioald be renewed were embodied in a memorandum signed by the 
non-official advisors at Simla. The memorandum was forwarded to the Qovem- 
ment of India. 

Sir K. Nazimnddin, the Bengal Home Minister declared, ’The Government 
will not deviate from thmr dwlared policy regarding the release of political 
prisoners because of the hunger-strike.” 

Presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose called upon the 
Congress Working Committee to make the release of the political prisoners, on 
hunger-strike in Dum Dam and AUix)re Jails, an All-India question by the 
resignation of Congress Ministers on that isBae.-*Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose referred 
to a resolution passed at the Calcutta session of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee relating to the release of political prisoners, and said that the time had 
come when the Congress should make it a^litical issue of the first magnitude. 

The General Council of the All-India Kallwaymcn’s Federation discussed at 
Bombay, the question of an All-India strike of all railway labourers, in case 
their demand for admission to the Provident Fund scheme was not accepted by 
the aa^ioriticB. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presided. 

' Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar, Pienier, Madras, defended the Temple-Entry In- 
demnity Ordinance and described it as a test of fitness for him. 

mud. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the inaugural meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the All-India Cattle Show Society at Simla, visualized the ultimate 
devdopment of the Society into a Central organisation in India directing and 
assisting similar efforts in the various Provinces and States, fostering the highest 
standards in breeding and management and setting the seal of its approval upon 
the careful and conscientious breeder, and including in its scope other animals 
ol importance in India’s rural economy, such as sheep, goats, camel and poultry. 

A demonstration was held in Calcutta as a mark of sympathy with the politi- 
cal prisoners in the Dam Dum and Alipore Jails.— Following a rally of Congress 
workers, students and labourers, a procession was organized which paraded 
several streets, shouting slogans, demanding the release of political prisoners. A 
number of women also took part in the demonstration. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Banchi, 
sdd, ’’Public meetings should be organized and held throughout the country for 
reiterating Uic demand for the immediate release of political prisoners in Bengal.” 

Mr. Eiran Shankar Boy and Mr. Gopikabilas Sen, A. 1. C. C. members from 
Beugid interviewed Dr. Bajendra Prasad at Kancbi, regarding differences between 
members bdonging to rival groups in the Executive Council of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Dr. Prasad expressed the view that the matter 
should be settled os far as possible by the Provincial Congress itself without 
outside interference. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in the Bengal Assembly, on 
receipt of a telegram from Mahatma Gaqdm expressing his concern about the 
prisoners on hunger-strike in Calcutta jails, called on Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, 
Home Minister, Bengal and had a long discusBion with him regarding the 
situation; Mahatma Gandhi asked Sj. Bose to exert all his influence to persuade 
the prisoners to give fp hunger-strike. 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Moneylenders’ Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was passed. 

The Bihar Eisan Council at their meeting at PatniL expressed sympathy 
for prisoners on hunger-strike in two provinces— political prisoners in Bengal 
and Kisans in Bihar. 

2M. Dr. Pattabhi Sitoramayya, former President of the States’ People’s Confe- 
rence, interviewed at Coeonadok regarding the Hyderabad reforms scheme, said, "The 
Hyderabad Beforms Scheme Beport aad the Government orders thereon are as 
pompous and. pedantic as the White HHpfir or the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
report on India reforms. They appear to embrace every aspect cd pdidcal 
development and every problem of ceosmttional democracy that is conceivable 
in modern times. Hyaesabad enm wAlt for reforms for a decade provided civil 
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libertiii m . panted in full forthwith. But if dvil libertlee are not giantad, 
any aeheme of reforme, however well meant, is bonnd to prove so mueh window- 
diming.” 

Sir N. N. Siroar. presiding; over the annuid meeting of the Women’s Froteo- 
tion League, Bengal, in Calcutta, said that the time iiad come, when lefenaui 
were needed in the matter of protecting the rights of women and raising their 
Btatns in society. 

Sardar Patel, addressing a gathering of Congress ^^kers of Nadiad, Ahmeda- 
bad, declared : '^e prestige of the Conpess inside rad outside die countiy lies 
in her moral strength. Many self-seeking persons are tr^^g to enter the 
Congress as she is capturing power. It is time to cleanse the Congress if the 
country is not to be polluted.” 

Calcutta carters took out a procession of carts half a mile long as a protest 
against the Government’s policy towards political prisoners. 

In the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur, an understanding was 
reached in the long-standing dispute between labour and management, ana the 
terms of reference which had been referred to* arbitiation by Dr. Sajendn Ftasad 
and Pandit Jawharlal Ndiru were agreed upon. 


24th. Nawab Bahadur Sir A. E. Ghuznavi, formerly member of the Bengal 
Executive Council and a Minister, died in Calcutta. 

The Committee rapointed by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, widi 
Dewan Bahadur K. B. Srinivasa Ayyangar as its chairman, to recommend to the 
Government constitutional reforms for the State observed, ’’We believe that 
responsible government under the aegis of the Bnler should be the objective 
towards which all constitutional progress is directed. Such progress will neces- 
sarily have to be by stages, the measure of each advance bang dependent on the 
Ju^ment of the Buler.” 

In the United Provinces, a fillip was aought to be given to the mass liteney 
drive in the province bv the BurM Development and iEdueation Departments of 
the tJ. P. Government by launching a more books” campaign. 


2Mh. Pandit Jaadiarlal Nduru, in reply io questions .by pressmen in Matos, wtors 
he arrived from Ceylon, -dealared, ’u cannot definitely say now what to lesnlta 
of my visit to Ceylon are going to be. but .in regard to the partieukr matt e r 
for which it seems to exist at present.” 

The Government of Orissa, through the Development Department; gave aB 
encouxagemeut to the cultivators of Keudiapara Bubdivision to grow aaora 
jute. 

Sir C. F. Bamaswami Aiyar, Dewan Prendent of the Ttavraooie Leitoto 
Assembly made a statement that Tnsvancore's entry into Federation woaU he 
on terms of absolute equality with aay other unit of the Federation. 

The Premier of Bengal wrote to Dr. Biqendia Prasad in reply to the laiter\i 
letter, that if the prisoners abandoned the huiigar*«trifee, lie was hopeful of to 
process of release oeing speeded up. 

2fifh. Mrs. Banqini Kaidu arrived in Oakutta, and referring to to mtnation exeated 
by to hanger-strike by the political prisonen in Dam Dum and Atipoie Jaile 
addressed an appeal to the men to give up tbdr fast She said : ”I make an 
earnest and urgent appeal to the political prisonen to end tiidr edf-inmoeed 
sgony of a prolonged hunger-strike; and to be patient a brief wlule only for 
their release to be ensured.” 

The main recommendation of the Orissa States* People’s Inqnin Committee 
report was, ’’In view of the inherent inability of to Orissa StalsB to support 
popular enlightened administrations within their areas, which are to sto qua nom 
of any satisfactory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitabilito af a atxong 
and irresistible popular demand from the people of these States m J^ts d 
edf-Government and self-determination, the sanads granted to to jralen of 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and they mi^ be treated 
as landlords of permanently settled estates such as Aul, Kujai^ and Erato” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim League Committee, whidi met under to 
presidentBldp of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution cidliiig upon all sMin- 
bm of the Muslim League to sever their oonnextons with oilier p o Mti oa l 
organisatums. 

27lh. Pandit Jawharlal Iffdiru, speaking of his visit to Ceylon, at Bombay* datoed 
that although the tour was not very successful yet, it had created an e tmo o pliiffe 
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of lri«idliii6M between Indiane and Oeyloneee^ and, taking a long view of thinga, 
he waa inclined to be optimiatio. 

Qandhi arrived at New Delhi, and left for Wardha in the evening. 
He maided over the first convocation of the Industrial Harijan Homo at the 
Odloi^. 

8]* 8abhaa Chandra Boae visited the polilacal prisoners on hunger-strike in 
the Alipore and Dum Bum Jails. He aubsoquently issued a atatement in which 
he aidd that he would communicate his impressions of the Jail interview as well 
as his views on the present situation to the Home Minister, Bengal. 

The Guirat Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting, with Sardar 
VallidrfibhM Patel in 1the chair, adopted a resolution appealing to the Bengal 
Government to rdease the political prisoners without any delay. The Committee 
also revested the potitioal prisoners to give up their strike. 

Mrs. viiaylakhim Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government. U. P., addressed 
a pnblie meeting at Cawnpore. The meeting passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate' and unconditional release of the Bengal Political prisoners and 
xeeneating the latter to give np their strike. 

An important conference of officuds was held at the residence of the Premier 
of. Oriisai (Cnttack) to discuss questions connected with the proposed hydro-elec- 
tri^sdieme for the utilisation of the B^ara water-fails in Jeypore district. 

Indian Tea Association stated in a communique, **The Indian Tea Asso- 
_ and the Government of Assam have made it. perfectly clear that tliey 

, no wish to enter into anv Press controversy with regard to the investiga- 

the Assam Tea Garden Labour Inquiry Committee but as certain 
miblioations circulating in Assam are printing statements which are untrue the 
Indian Tea Association fed that it is desirable to make thrir position perfectly 
(dqarv The Indian Tea Association agreed to the Tea Gkirden Inquiry Committee 
and so far from boyoottinff it endeavoured to cooperate to the fullest extent’* 

The General Secretary of the All-India Confess Committee addressed a letter 
to the SeoRdnry of the Bengal Provincial Committee asking him to send the 
of the members of the Executive Council of the Aovincial Congress 
Osmmittee^ as also members d the Committee, who ioined in the meetings and 
demonstxatiioQS held on J^ 9, as a protest i^mnst the resolutions of the A. I. 
O. C, at its Bombay meeting regarding individual 8atyagraha and criticism of 
Oongress Moiistries. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru^ at a meering held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Oongress at Bombay, expressed the view that the situation arising out of the 
luunnMitrto by the poMUcal prisoners in Bengal did not warrant the resignation 
ofiSl CongiesB Ministries, lur. Bhnlabhai JkMii presided over the meeting. 

Two maniberB of the mountaineering exj^tion, which made a sucoess- 

fnll attack on the fiariem Peak of Nanda Devi, were killed by an avalanche. 

Eollowlag an antl-Befonns demonstration by Moslems^ five persons were 
kfiled and fifty injured in a Hindo Molem oiasfa at Dholepet, a suburb of 

^Au-lndia and Burma Mayors’ eonference was inaugurated by Mr. 
K. Sidhwa, Mayor of Karadil. in the presence of a large gathering including 
Pir Dlahi Bax, Minister for Local Sdx-Qovemnient, lu. Jamshed Mehta and 

other ex-Mayoro of KarachL 

tJndtf the 0. F. Government ssnctioiied scheme to establish 100 Vidya 
MandirSt Schoola wm started at Nagpur. 

b, Mahatma Qanditt said in the Hatifan^ ”It will lie a mistake for the Psra- 
mooiit Vow ot the Princes to ignore the Congress— a body under whose shadow 
the people of the States from the commenoement have been accustomed to grow 
and flonrklL The Congress mnst goide them. How can people who are one in 
blood and boond thgether by the closest social and economic ties be artificially 
kept apart for anylragth m time T” **No doubt,” he added, *'the Co^ess wiu 
have to leoognice its own limitations. It can hope to work with effect only if 
bi work is 3t a friendly and pemsefnl nature* It has to hold the scales even 
between thq partieB.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Conness President, arrived in Calcutta and learnt 
born Dr. Ptafnlla Chandra Cffiosh, a member of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the latest devdopments in oounexion with the hunger-strike. The Con- 
pess Prerident then visited 6}. Snhhas Chandra Bose and 8j. Sarat Chandra 
Bose and had a talk with tiiem on the eobjeot.— Dr. PrawMl accompanied 
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b; Ur. Maliadeo Dcsai visited the Alipore Jail, when they had a 1 od(s interview 
with lha prisoners. Later, they visited the Dam Dum Jail and met the prison- 
ers there. 

Mrs. Sordini Naidn addressed the Dacca University Convocation, in whidi 
Sir John Woodhead, the Chancellor, presided. Mrs. Naidu observed that the 
coantry had received a definite set back in the matter of mass education during 
the course of the last century and the percentagApf illiteracy was definitdy 
larger now than what it waa^ years ago. Heir was, she said, a splendea 
field of service, which man v of the graduates passing out of the Dacca tJniver- 
nty would be wise to avail themselves of. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier of Orissa, stated in an interview that 
Orissa province always wanted the co-operation of the Orissa States in the. 
devdopment of **Qreater Orissa” and the advancement of Oriya Culture. 

Mr. Harekrishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee of the AIL 
India Congress, in an interview at Cuttack, suggested the setting up of a Com- 
mon Hi^ Court and other common institutions for British Orissa and the 
States as the only immediate solution for the States* problems which were 
“wrought with potential dangers.” 


SOtii. Dr. Bajeiidra Prasad, accompained by Dr. B. C. Roy, Mr. Mahadev Desai' 
and Sriiut Barat Chandra Bose, had another interview with the hunger-strikers 
in the Dum Dum Jail. The interview was followed by a visit by the Congress 
President, Dr. Roy and Mr. Desai to Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal. 

Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Prof ulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy and Mr;. Satin 
Sen resigned from the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial. Gongiesa 
CommitteCi elected on July 2C. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s alternative *^regional” scheme of Federation,, was 
claimed to be an attempt to solve political and communal problems by meeting 
various criticisms, levelled against the scheme embodied in ^e Government cS 
India Act. It was claimed for the scheme that it would enable &iti8h Indiim 
and Indian State units to enter Federation on alnvost identical tenm, and that 
it provided a wider latitude both to Indian provinces and. Indm; States of 
developing their own benefit. It also provided for the asBOciatioR of Ipdisas 
in matters pertainitig to defence and external affairs from the very outset. 

Tehri village, in Kohat district, was raided— one person was killed and two 
injured, while two shops were set on fire and 20 lootki. 

Mr. iL. A. Jinimh, President of the All-India Muslim League in tiie eourse of 
a state in Bombay, reiterated the League’s oppositioB to the Fed^ 
Scheme.. Mr. Jinnah impealed to Lord Linlithgow and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment not to force the Federal constitution ''upon an uowilluit^ India and in 
the teetik of opposition.” 


gist. His Excellent Lord Lix&Uthgow arrived in Cuttack ; the visit being the first 
to be paid by a Viceroy to Orissa, since its establishment as a separate province. 
SpeakHKg at a banquet in the Cuttack Club, the Vicsioy made speciatl reference 
to retetions between the people of Orissa and those of the nm^bonring Eastern 
States. His Exetilextey said, "Provinces and States are, and must alwMS be 
neigMiours. They have each their own part to play in the progress of India, 
bat the parts must be played in harmony, and not m disaonaiiee.”^ 
t>T. Ruendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement on the * outcome 
of the ^rts. made by him and by Mr. Mahadev Desai to pmuade the political 
prisoners to give up their fast and also to secure their release, observed, “We 
awnd complete deadlock. We are going away wholly disappointed.” 

At the strike of midnight. Prohibition was fonnatly inaugurated in Bombay 
and suburbs by the authorities who sealed stocks of liquor and other intoxicants 
left over after the evening’s merry-making in clubs and restauranta.^Ilie eve 
of J'rohibition passed off without incident. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal provincial branch of the Forward Bloe held 
in Calcutta, Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose was elected President and Mr. Batya 
Banjan Baksbi as Secretary^ 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
at Pbona, resolved to suspeud the Hyderabad Satyagraha campaign for the time 
with a view to “nnding out how the Nuam’s Oovemmenl meets the 
lun&oaental grievances of its Hindu subjects in the actual operatloii of the 
rdorms.”-— Mr. V. D. Savarkar presided at the meeting. 
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Qiiaf Eveiitt r*Profaibition inaugurated in Boinbay-*Sj. Subbas 
Ohandxa Bose disqualified from OoAgress membership by the A. I.O.O.— 
Oongfess Assembly Members d^ded to abstain from attending the Simla 
Sesi^n — Laying of the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan in Oakutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 


1st In Bombay, five peoble were injured when the police opened fire on an unruly 
erowd idiich formed part of a procession organized to protest against the 
Urban Immovable troperty Tax and the Bales Tax. The incident marred the 
introduction of prohibition which was celebrated by a public holiday and 
meetings and processions in various parts of the city and its suburbs. 

In me morning a mammoth rally of Prohibition Guards ^as held on the 
Oowalior Tank maidan. Mr. B. G. IB^er, the Premier took the salute at the 
maroh past. Another procession, led by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, President of 'the 
Provincial Oongress Committee ended at the Tilak statue at Ohaupatty. There 
Mr., Desai unfurled the Congress flag and garlanded the statue. All the 
Ministers were present 

fiis Exeeliency the Viceroy granted interviews to the Baja of Dhenkanal and 
tbs Baja of Talcher ; discussion at these interviews centred round the constitu- 
pepulatian and industries of their respective Btates. 

Mcsoliitions were passed requesting the Government of Bengal to release the 
ndhioti prisoners and urging the Government of Assam to release Rani 
Gmiiikltt at sevend public meetings hdd at Jharia, Dhubri, Gauhati and Bhiliong. 

A meeting edled by the City Congress Committee at Lucknow, to celebrate 
Ihe death anmvevsary of Lokmanya B. G. Tilak. was made the occasion for an 
anti^CoBgress demonatration by small groups bdos\ging to the Hindu Sahha 
and the Moslem League and by Sliia workers. 

The 9Ui(k Day meeting held under the auspices of the GongreBS at Kuxnool 
QMm), broke up in panic. 


MbtiiMma Gandhi, in a etatement issued at Wardha on the hnnger-atrike of 
. miBoners in Bengal, said, that *'tfais fast b not justifi^^and that 

m to itive it up will embarrass the Congress working Committee 
in takiDg action”. 

£ f&ityamnrtiii, if. l*. xv, at a meeting in Madras, dedared : ^Mr. 


neople is an enemy of the country.” Beferriiig to the ihternal crisis in the 
CeiJpesB, Mr. Batyamurthi urged that the AU-India Congress Conmittee should 
teta diidptiiiary action agsinst Congressmen or Congress Committee! who had 
defied the Cpagrese constitution. 

Bomba? Chty retained to normal after the previous day’s rioting 

The Cbncifiafion Board, which was appointed with Bir Manmatha Nath 
MnUimiee as chairman in connection witii the Digboi labour diiqiute, failed 
to eflbct a compromise. 

His EzeelleDcy the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1939. * The measnie restored the system of separate 
electesates. The strength of the Conncil was increased from 92 to 99. 

In the C. P. Assemoly, a Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Primary Education 
A^ 192Q, was passed. 


htd. The 89 political prutoners who were on hunger-strike in the Dum Dnm 
and Alipqre jails since July 7, decided to suspend their fast for two months. 
TMi demsion followed an appeal by 8j. Bubhas Chandra Bose who, in a 
etatameni said that the pnsonem agreed to give up their fast as the Bengid 
Pro^dal Congrees Committee had nqd^taken tef conduct a campaign for thnr 
iriease. He said that he was also informed that thd Bengal Government hoped 
that it would be able to finish consideration of the cases of these prisoners 
and pass orders on them within the next two months. 

Ptaifit Jawharlal Nehni. addresskig a meeting at Jamshedpur stated 
that the present was a time when the world was undergoing a changfr— a 
rovolntion of a troe, the like of wMchi M wee generally agreed, had never before 
been witnessed. Theie was, however, tbnsetlung curknia about this change. Not 
att change was voluntary. World tendencies bad to be taken into aeooiiiit» 
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certain thkun they did, others they were made to do, how and why they did 
not know* J!hht was the anaccountable factor. 

4Ui. Sir Naamuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, in the course of a statement on the 
suspension of the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Dum Dum and 
Alipore Jails, obseryeo, 'The Government have accepted no time limit within 
which the prisoners are to be released, nor is there an|C|inderstanding expressed 
or implied, between the (^vernment and any third par% regarding such a time 
limit.” 

The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgraated : 
the reconstituted body to he known as the Bengal Hindu M[ahaaaDha. The 
merger, which was effected' at a meeting of representatives of the Bengal Hindu 
Sabna and the Bengal Ftovincial Hindu Babha, was confirmed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa, issued a statement, re : Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill— *Tt is now fairly clear that the talks with the zemindars 
over the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill have failed. The Governor- 
General has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as passed 
by the Orissa Assembly.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Town Congress Committee 
and members of the Congress Municipal party at Puri, it was decided not to 
participate in any functions in connexion with Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Puri. 

The joint session of both Houses of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultural Income Tax Bill sponsored by the Government by 65 votes to 56. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter advised Bhias to withdraw the civil resistance 
campaign in Lucknow. 

The conference of Provincial Ministers for Local Belf-Government concluded 
at Bombay. The conference unanimously supported the principle of adult 
franchise in local bodies, while it felt that the question whether these should 
be joint or separate electorates should be left to the provinces concerned, to be 
determined individually. 

6th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, speaking on the political situation in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsuited to the genius of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, m an article in the Uarijan, advised the States* subjects 
to approach the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
for guidance. 

Dr. Moonje, a member of the Army Indianization Committee, auuressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an appeal to the young men of Mysore 
to undergo military training in order to be ready to defend their country. 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a tour of the South-eastern 
Punjab primarily to see what was done and the works in prepress for relief of 
the acute famine conditions in the Hissar and the neighbouring districts. 

Mr. B. Batyamurthi, m. a. (Central) in the course of a speech ''On Indian 
Nationalism and Geographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, "Unless 
the States entered the Federation, he saw no future for them.” He also said, 
“The Forward Bloc is not helping the struggle against British Imiierialism. It 
is only helping the enemies of the Congress and of the country. The best 
friends of the Bloc in the country to-day arc mostly communalists, anti-prohibi- 
tionists and disgruntled Congressmen.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing Congress organizers and other Congress 
workers at Allahabad, observed that the conflicting ideologies obtaining in the 
country, unless directed into proper channels would lead to disintegration of the 
country. 

7th. Dr. Kajcndra Prasad (Congress President) and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru who 
bad been appointed to arbitrate on certain points in the dispute between the 
Tata Iron and Btcel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at Patna. 

Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the l^injab said in an interview, "My 
federal scheme constitutes an attempt to solve difficulties, both communal and 
political, which the parties concerned apprehend in the smooth working of the 
federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act.*’ 

The Mysore Reforms Committee concluded discussion of its draft report, 
which carried the authority of a substantial majority. 
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The Committee appointed by the Bombay Government to enquire into the 
working of the Criminal Tribes Act recommended relaxation with regard to 
festrictTons imposed on criminal tribes. 

The U. P. Congress Council at Lucknow, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that office-bearers of Confess bodies should not participate in demonstrations 
against the declared policy of the Congress. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

8th. The Excise Commissioner of the Travancore State observed in the State 
Upper Honse, that the Travancore Government’s policy was to achieve complete 
prohibition through a well-regulated temperance campaign. 

The Am Satyagraha in Hyderabad was discontinued. Mr. M. S. Ancy, 
If. L. A. (Central), in a Press inter\dew, stated. *1 must express my admiration 
for the spirit of conciliation shown by the Government of His Exalt^ Highness 
the Nizam, partichlarly Sir Akbar Hydari, in meeting the religious demands of 


1939 in which the Government’s attitude regarding the religious liberties in the 
state vras set out as well as of the points raised by the Government Gazettee 
Extraordinary on July 19, 1939, announcing the reforms. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Chowdhury, Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
sent a letter to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in reply to inquiries made by the Congress 
I^esident about a meeting of Executive of the Bengal Congress on .July, 9, when a 

S rotest against certain decisions of the All-India Congress Committee was recorded. 

fr. Chowdhury said : **The meeting was held under of the President of the 
B. P. C. 0., and as such the question of discipline docs not arise, because the 
B. P. C. C. executive or the B. P. C. 0. organization ns a whole is responsible 
and should be responsive to the orders of the president of the B. P. 0. C. 

During 8]. Sublias Chandra Bose’s stay at Cuttack, when he presided at the 
All-Orissa Youths’ conference, some Congress leaders, followers of Mahatma 
Qandhif including Mr, Hare Krishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Biswanatb Das, I’remier of Orissa met 6j. Bose and had long discus- 
sions on the formation of the Forward Bloc. The leaders appealed to Bj. Bose 
to give up the attitude he had taken up in '’rebelling against the Congress” as 
such a course would introduce disruptive forces in the Congress. 

8tli. The Rana of Dhami appointed a committee to hold an inquiry into the 
firing at Halog on July 16 and the events which led up to it. 

The Working Committee of the Congress which began its session at Wardha, 


passed a resolution directing the Nagpur I’rovincial Congress Committee and the 
Congress Legislative Party to expel from membership Mr. A. N. Udhoji, a 
memhett of the City Assembly. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his presidential address at the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed certain questions relating to the problem 
of industrialization of Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal, in reviewing the reports ou the working of the 
municipalities in the province in 1937-38, made a reference to lack of funds and 


in several cases pariy lacuon nampereu me municipal auminisiraiion. 

The Government of India announced the constitution of a Band-Stowing 
Board for ensuring safety in coal mines. 

lOlh. The All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered com- 
plidnts received Ay the CJongrcss PresiUeut quest) 
fengal Provincial Congress Committee, when the ol 
dissolved and a new one was elected in its place.— No decision was taken on the 
subject.— The Committee passed a resolution ou the Ceylon Government’s policy 
with regard to the employment of Indian labour. 

Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, chairmari of the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee issued a notice which was served on eleven members of the C. P. 
Congress Assembly Party, ^'to appear before the Working Committee at Wardha, 
tomorrow morning at 9 A. M. with all the evidence that you may have to 
substantiate the charges that you have preferred or, in case of failure to prove 
those charges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to why 
disciplinary action should not ue taken against you for having attributed suen 
grave charges against your qplleaguc.” (Hon. Mr. Misra), ^ . „ , , 

The annual reiiort on the admiiiiatratiQa of the Factories Act in Bengal for 1938, 
Stated that the number of factories on the ri^ister at the close of the year was 1,735» 
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The Aesam Finance Bill, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
April, was passed by the Upper House without division. 

The League Committee on Allocation of Expenses appointed in 1938, recom- 
mended that India would pay about Bs. 20,000 less as her contribution to the 
League of Nations. 

llth. The All-India Concress Committee disqualifiedy^j. Subhas Chandra Bose 
from Presidentship of the Bengal Provincial Congreji Committee and debarred 
him from membership of any elective Congress Comniittcc for three years from 
August, 1939.— This action was taken owing to his “grave indiscipline” in 
organizing a day of protest, on July 9, against two resolutions passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee at its meeting in Bombay in June.— The Working 
Committee also took note of the act of indiscipline of other Congress members 
who participated in the demonstrations but refrained from taking any action 
against them, as in the opinion of the Working Committee they acted under 
the inspiration of Sp Bose. Provincial Congress Committees were, however, 
instructed that they were at liberty to take action against these members 
unless they expressed regret.— The decision of the Working Committee was 
received unfavourably by several prominent members of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee, cj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Party, in an interview said, *^1 congratulate the Working 
Committee on their political wisdom.” Mr. Nansher Ali, a former J^ngm 
Minister, in an interview said, *Tns]>ite all that has happened, Bengal could 
never conceive that the Congress High Command would go to the extent of 
taking disciplinary action against Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the late President 
of the Indian National Congress. It may be doubted that it this action on the 
part of the Congress authorities is consistent with their claim of non-violence. 
Undoubtedly it smacks of intolerance.” 

All Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly were asked to 
stay away Irom the next session of the Assembly, as a protest against the 
despatch of troops abroad and the prolongation of the '^lifo” of the Assembly by 
a year. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, Congress President, sent a telegram lo the Bengal 
Congress Committee directing that the Provincial Elec^tion Tribunal should cease 
functioning, pending the disposal of the complaint made against the election of a 
new executive council of the B. P. C. C. 

As a result of the first stage of the inquiry into the allegations made by certain 
members of the C. P« Congress L^slative Party against Mr. D. P. Mishra, 
Minister, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was requested to conduct a further inquiry into 
the Bul^t at Nagpur. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to regulate jute acreage was conveyed in a 
communique. It was stated that the Government would bo guided in the restric- 
tion of jute acreage by stocks at the end of the season and by a forecast of the 
demand. 


IMh. Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the disciplinary action taken 
aSidnst him by the Congress Working Committee, said,” “1 welcome the decision 
3 the Working Committee virtually expelling me from the Congress for three 
years. This decision is the logical consequence of the process of "Bight consolida- 
tion!’ which has been going on for the last few years and which has been 
accentuated by the acceptance of Ministerial office in the provinces.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, declared, "1 am not all-powerful 
with the Ministers or with the Working Committee.” 

The movement among those Congressmen who believed in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
creed and leadership to form a compact bloc took shaixs in the United Provinces. 
A provincial committee was formed to frame rules and evolve a plan of work. 
The Committee consisted of Achaiya Kripalini, Mr. Mohanlal Baxena, Mr. B. K. 
D. Paliwal and 4 others. 

The first session of the Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc 
oesan at the Calcutta residence of Bj Bubhas Chandra Bose, who presided. 

Mahatma Gbuidhi wrote in the Harijan^ *Trom all accounts Tnave received it 
seems that Bombay surpassed itself on the 1st. of August, the day of 
inanguration of prohibition.” 

Tbe Oongxess Working Committee congratulated the Madras Government on 
he determination with which they passed the necessary legislation removing 
wal obstpelea in the way of Harijans entering Hindu temples for worship. 3^ 
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Oommifctee alao oongratalated the Bombay GtoTernment on the happy inauguration 
of Prohibition in Bombay. The Committee thanked the hunger-strikiDg priioners 
in Dum Dum and Alipore for suspending their strike for two months and urged 
on the Bengal Goyernment for their early and unconditional release. 

ISUi. Opposing views continued to be expressed by political leaders and newspapers 
in Inaia on the Congress Working Committee’s disciplinary action against Bj 
Subhas Chandra Bose.— Mr. M. N. Boy, in a statement at D^ra Dun, wad. that 
Uie resolution was* unwise and bound to create difficulties. He hdd inat a 
warning would have sufficed.— Dr. Satyapal of Lahore declared that the deciwon 
was *’a challenge to the progressive elements in the Congress.”— Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain, in the coarse of a speech at Cuttack, said, *Tt is a very shocking and too 
drastic a decision. It would farther widen instead of narrowing the gulf in 
the Congress organization, although unity is the supreme need at the present 
juncture,” 

The Working Committee of the AlMndia Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, discussed 
the resolution of the Congress Worthing Committee on discipline^ action. 
Representatives of the Left Consolidation Committee were invited to participate in 
the chscussions. 

Mr, Hem Chandra Barua, President of the Assam Congress Committee, 
contradicting a press message regard!^ the enlargement of the Assam Cabinet, 
said that we Provincial Congress Committee never made any request to the 
Congress Working Committee for permission to enlarge the Cabinet. 

mmT* • ^ 1 f_s n nr Jtt 




hunger-^strike by the political prisoners in B^mil |mls, was criticized at a meeting 
in Calcutta. 8i. Bubhas Chandra Bose presided. 

Mr. C. N. Mathuranga Mudaliar m. L. A. ( Central ), presiding over the tenth 
Coimbatore District Political Conference at Bhabani ( Madras ), deprecated the 
idea of forming separate parties or groups, inside the Congress, which, be said, 
would weaken the organization. 

14 th. The All-Orissa Youth Conference, under the presidency of Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain at Cuttack, passed a resolution expressing grave concern over the dis- 
^linary action taken by the Congress Working Committee against Sj. Bubhas 
Bose. 

Dr. R. M. Lohia, a member of the All-India Congress Committee, who was 
diarged with sedition in connexion with a speech on '‘India and the coming 
War” delivered by him in English, in Calcutta, on April 5, was acquitted by 
Mr. B. Gupta, Cluef Presidency Magistrate. 

In snisnanoe of the resolution (rf die Congress Working Committee; Mr. 
Bhulabhal Desai, Leader of the Congress Party In the Central Assembly, sent 
tdsgrmphic instructimis from Nagpur to Mr. Asaf Ali, one of the Secretaries of 
the party, asking the latter to issue a circular requesting the Congress members 
of the Ami^ly not to proceed to Simla in connexion with any legislative worl^ 
and to request all memom serving on any committee or sdect committee to 
withdraw. This was done on the next day. 

, The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, passed resolution 
ooneeming tte rdease of the political prisoners, the establishment of a volunteer 
organisation and boycott of foi^n doth. The resolution on political prisoners 
nzged on the all-India Congress Executive to "create a country-wide constitution- 
al crisis” if all the Bengal prisoners were not released within two months. 

IffUi. Hie Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting 
in Cidcatta,j>a8Md wiesolution characterizing the Congress disciplinary action 
against % ^bhas Chandra Bose as "unjust, uncalled for, vindictive and mons- 
trous.” Ihe meeting after expressing full confidence in 3j. Bose, came to the 
eonclusion that action had been taken "not merely for the consolidation of the 
Bight and snppression of the Left, but appears at the same time as part of a 
|Jmi for arriving at some sort of compromise over the Federal scheme through 
siKotiations with British Imperialism.” 

Following the decision of the Congrm Party to abstain from attending the 
i litnU sessmn of the Central Assembly, some members of the Congress Nationa- 
list Firty. if not the party as a whole; intended to stay away from the Assembly. 

The Dmence Department of the Government of India had under consideration 
tile establishment of an Auxiliary Ajr Force on a basis similar to that on 
which vdonteer Besorve Squadrons were being formed in Ceylon, Singapore, 
Hongkong and elsewhere. 
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The Ste’ble Dr, K. N, Katin, Exciae Minister, explained the Fxdhibition 
policy of tlie United Provinces Government in an address to ^e Progressive Club, 
ith. Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister and a member of the Army 
Indianization Committw, giving his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poonaj, 
Bai^alore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that “thwe are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but are awaiting financial adjustments.*’ 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at Iheir meeting in 
Calcutto, passM a resolution condemning Mahatma GaiM^i’s **new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States* subj^itls. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was characterized as a new form of moderatism. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code was discussed. 

In the G. P. and Berar Assembly, two important legislative measures, the 
Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidya Mandir 
Bill were referred to Select Committees. 

17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, declared null and void the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 26, for 
the purpose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Congress President also held the proceedings of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the appointment by that body 
of the Election Tribunal as null and void. The reason for invalidating the 
B. P. C. C. meeting of July 26 was given as “want of sufficient and proper 
notice under the rules.” 

A meeting of Hindus held in Calcutta, to observe the “Anti Award Day”, 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. Mr. Hirendra Nath 
Datta presided. 

An action was taken against the Faquir of Ipi’s headquarter near Kharre, 
about two miles from the Durand line. Due warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Committee in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
upon its constituent units, as well as the people of India to observe a “National 
Struggle Week” from August 31, to September 6, 1939. 

18th. The Kashmir State Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoners and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the Durganag 
agitation. 

Si. Subhas Chandra Bose, speaking in Calcutta on the political situation 
saia, “If the Left forces within the Congress are consolidated, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organization 
at present.” 

19th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tf^ore, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan (the House of the 
Nation) in Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement in which he commented on the 
decision of Ihe Congress President, dissolving the new Executive council of 
the B. P. C. C., as well as the Election Tribunal appointed hy it, made an 
appeal to Dr. Rmendra Prasad ^iiot to be prejudiced against the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee because of the attitude of the Working Committee 
towards myself” and “to treat the B. P. C. 0 as he would have treated the Gujrat 
Provincial Congress Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.” 

Bengal Buddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
organized in honour of the Premier of Bengal and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

6j. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issued a statement on the controversy with regard to the movement of troops from 
India. He stated inter alia, “In view of the resolution of the Working Committee 
passed on August 11, I think the public are entitled to further light and 
elucidation on the points arising out of the Government communique and the 
Associated Press message.” (The official communique was released from Simla 
on Au^st 17). 

The Bihar Government decided to accept the recommendation of the Congress 
Party in the Legislalure regarding the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
in the province, and in pursuance of them, decided to advance a loan of Rs. 10 
lakhs to the provincial Co-operative Bank and take all other necessary action 
in this connexion, including the appointment of a board of experts. 

3 
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Mh. Fjuidit Jawharlal N^ni arrived at Dam Dum, on his way to China. 
Pandit Nehru stated that the object of his visit to China '*i8 not only to convey 
onr good will to the Chinese people but also to meet them and develop contact 
with them. My visit is of course personal and non -official, although I have the 
good wishes of the leading pj^ple here and the leaders of the Congress.” 

The Maharastra Provincial Congress Committee at Poona, passed a resolution 
demanding an explanation from those Congressmen who participated in the 
demonstration of July 9 against the ministries, before taking disciplinary 
action against them. The resolution while regretting that the Working Committee 
should have been conflpelled to take disciplinary action against an ex-President 
of the Congress, approved of the action taken against Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose 
and expressed the opinion that such action was necessary in the interests of 
discipline in the Congress. 

At a meeting of Moslem women in Bombay, an appeal was made to Moslem 
women to join the lueagno and to advance its programme. The meeting was 
organized by the Provincial Moslem League Women's Bub-committee. Begum 
Hafizuddin presided. 

Mr. 8. Batyamurti, in his presidential address to the Conference of the Hima- 
layan States* Peoples at Simla, advocated the administrative amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a Bub-Federation as a first step to tbeir entry 
into the All-India Federation. 

The alleged defiance by the Om Mandali people of the Government ban, 
led to further measures against them by the Bind Government. It was under- 
stood that the CTOvernment ordered the confiscation of all the fund under the 
control of Dada LakUraj and the seizure of the premises in his occupation. 

21st. The members of the Btaiiding Committee of Princes held a meeting at 
Simla, with llis Excellency the Vicciuy in the chair and discussed questions 
relating to the Federal scheme. The ix)intB discussed in conference with officers 
of the Political Department were Treaty Rights, (2) Defence, (3) Internal 
Autonomy. 

llie Government of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Raw 
Jute Futures Ordinance 1030, fixing the minimum rate for contracts relating to 
raw jute futures at Rs. 36/- per bale. 

22nd. The Government of India issued a communique from Simla ; ”At the 
request of His Highness the Chancellor, the Crown Representative on August 
21 and 22 received the Standing Committee o£ the Chamber of Princes who 
laid before him their desire for a further clarification of certain details of the 

Federal offer and for a farther lilieralization of that offer in certain respects.*’ 

’The points of obscurity mentioned by Their Highnesses were cleared up and 
an agreement was reached on certain alterations of details not involving any 
momfication of the substance of the offer.” 

Matters of interest to the Moslem commimi^ were discussed at a meeting 
of the J^ngal Provincial Moslem League held in Calcutta, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq presiding. 

2M. The Princes had their final talk with His Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Fe^nd Plan, at Simla. 

Mfthft tma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press re : Bubhas Babu resolution of 
the Working Committee, said, *T owe it to the public to make my position clear. 

I must confess that the Bubhas Babu resolution was drafted by me. I can say 
that the members of the Working Committee would have shirked the duty of 
taking action if they could nave. They know that there would be a storm of 
optKMsition against their action. It was easier for them to have a colourless 
resolution than to haviPbiic which was no rcspector of persons. Not to take some 
action would have amounted to abdication of their primary function of 
preserving discipline among Congressmen. 

The Bombay I^islative Assembly resumed the discussibn of various amend- 
ments to the Tcnan (7 Bill. The definition in regard to **rent” was debated at 
great length on the amendments moved by Bardar N. G. Vinchoorkar and Mr. 
S. H. Jhabvala. 

Ths Bombay Congress Executive decided to take disciplinary action against 
eight Congressmen who participated in tto demonstrations against the A, I. C. C. 
decisions. 

24t1i. T^ grave turn in international affiuni was the subject of an informal con- 
sultation amoug the U. P. Ministers Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at 
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Lucknow* Maulana Azad sent a telegram to the Congress President at Wardha 
suggesting in emergency meeting of the Working Committee to consider the 
situation. 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radical change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revival of gangster outrages and the necessity 
to employ troops. 

About 40 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscussion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor of the Chami)er of the Princes. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference at Poona, the international situation 
was the main subject of discussion ; the signing of Non -Aggression Pact 

between Germany and Russia and other iiiteruational ^ereloi)mentH were consi- 
dered by the Conference, 

Mth. The British Community in Calcutta, at a meeting reaffirmed their loyalty 
to the Empire in the international crisis. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a fervent appeal to the people 
of Bei^al to stand by the Empire in the grave crisis with which it was faced. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, made an impressive reafnrma- 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain in the event of war. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Conp;rc8s Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring the decision of the Congress Working Committee dis- 

? uaJifying Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose from being President of B. P. C. C. and 
rom being a member of any elective Congress body for three years, and reaffirm- 
ing full confidence of the Bengal Congress in Kj. Hose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Ranchi, 
referred to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee regarding the executive of the B. 
F. C. C. as exparte. Dr. Prasad contradicted the statement of 6j. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the policy regarding labour legislation 
and the protection of the handloom industry were among Uie subjects 
discussed. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazettcc of 
India Extraordinary, imposi^ drastic restrictions on foreigners in India. 

The Farsi Community in Calcutta celebrated the centenary of the first Fire 
Temple established by Mr. Rustomji Cowasjee. a philanthropist of Calcutta and 
Bombay. In the evening, the community’s loyalty tc the British Crown was 
expressed in no uncertain terms, and the proceedings closed with the singing of 
the British National Anthem. 

Western India and the Boutberu Punjab were experiencing the greatest famine 
of the century. 

27th. Several Indian rulers, including His Exalted Highness me Nizam, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancorc, His Highness the Nawab of Rampur 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthaln placed their services at the 
disposal of me King Emi^eror in the event of war. The offers were made 
through His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a communique 
issued in Simla, expressed thauks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
Emperon 

Under the auspices of the Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anti-commu- 
nal Award conference was held in Calcutta.— <A resolution condcmiiing the 
Communal Award as embodied in the Government of India Act, and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it was passed. 

The Council of the Moslem League met in New Delhi. The discussion 
centred round the point, what should oe the Moslem attitude in the event of war. 
It was resolved, **The Council considers it premature at present to determine 
the attitude of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Oounuil 
m&mwhile directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic 
countries and to ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the 
Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League shall have the ix>wer to 
decide this issue.” 

The Bhias of Lucknow decided to 8us})cnd the Tabarra agitation, as a result 
of talks with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Mr, C. Ruagopalachariar, l^ime Minister of Madras, addressing the Bcmth Indian 
residents of Poona, declared, 'The Congress alone has the capacity aud 
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ftrangili to laaneh a gmt vital reform like Harijan temple entry. If tiie 
Oongreaa did not lanndE it, no other party can or will. 

lillu The All-India Moalem League, in New Ddhi, paaaed over a doaen readutione, 
the most important of which concerned the Princes’ attitude towards FectotUm ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in South Africa ; and the Ck>mmunal problem. 

Sardar Bahadur Uiial Singh, Parliamentai^ Secretary to the Khalsa National 
Party, observ^ at Lahore, *'It is a matter for regret that some communities and 
organizations in India are trying to take advantage of the ^ffioulties of Great 
Bntain at this hour« In this matter, I believe the true voice of the Moslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 

89lh. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressions of loyalty and 
readiness to ^ace their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
the Rulers of Travancore, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Bhawalpur, Bitamau and Lunawada. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press, on the international situation, 
commenting on a rec|uest made to him to give a lead to the world in the matter 
of ensuring peace, said, '*My word can have no effect.” He farther pointed out, 
'T cannot emphasize my belief more fdrcibly than by saying that 1 personally 
would not purchase my own country’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gained by the sword 
will also be lost by the sword is imperishable.” 

80th. H. E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. 5, calling upon European male 
British subjects between the ages of 16 and 50 to register themselves within 14 
days of the issue of the ordinance. 

The autumn session of the Central Assembly opened at Simla, with Sir 
Abdur Rahim, the President, in the chair. 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazettee of India stated that Ordinance No. 
3 was issued providing for the requisition of vessels for the service of His 
Majesty. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 
8j. Bubhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in the course of a Press 
statement at Ranchi, referring to the incidents which occurred at a Patna 
meeting at which demonstrations were staged against Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, 
said, '’Political ideas and conviction can not be maintained by Buppressing the 
othw side in a democratic organization like the Congress.” 


81st The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Simla, observed, "The 
proceedings of the Council of the All-India Moslem League held in Delhi, 
reveided a v^ unfortunate state of affairs.” He also said that it should be the 
di^ of Indians to stand by Britain in the event of any crisis. 

The Madras Corporation by 21 votes to 17, decided not to present an address 

to Subhas Chandra Bose. 

H. E. the Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Supply 
Board. 

At Lucknow, an informal conference of Ministers, at which the police authori- 
ties were present, considered the question arising out of the influence of Khaksars. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Congress Committee took disciplinary 
action against 6 Congressmen. 


SEPTEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — Britain’s declaration of war on Germany — ^The 
Viceroy’s broadcast to tho Indiq.n poople — Spontaneous offer of men 
and money by the Indian Princes — Lord Zetland’s statement on 
Wia in the l^rds. 

lat* Pledges of loyalty and offers of services to the King in the international 
crisis continued to be reported from various States and cities in India. 

The total number of foreigners registered in India up to August 1931, was 
9, 241 » of these Germans numbiaed I, Italians 740, Poles 03, Rumanians 
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24» EmaittiB 173, Bpaniih 184. HunpdaiM 104, YngOflATB 84, BolgiilattB 8; 
AmBrieMiB 1, 9(B, FMch 684, uid Japaaeie 891. 

n» Oorernment of India (Amendment) Bill paeeed all ataM in the Hooee 
of Oommone. The House of Lords passed the thha reeding of me Govenment 
of India (Amendment) Act. 

The Government of India decided to caned all amatenr or experimental 
wirdess transmitting sets. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the intiKaational situation. 

Gan^i Idt War^a for Simla. 


The Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Ddhi giving power to the 
Working Committee to take such action as they thought proper in the event of 
war breaking out, the president be requested to convene a meeting of the 
Workiim Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communique, re : registration of European 
Subjects. **A11 European Subjects to whom the Ordinance is applicable, are 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with European 
Associations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Reserve officers, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not required 
to register.’* 


8rd. Britain and France declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring message to his people, ‘‘both at 
home and overseas”, of faith in the cause of Empire anof its allies and confidence 
in the final victory of right and freedom over oppression. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast spee^ from Simla, said, *T am 
confident that India will make ner contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place among 
the great nations and the historic civilizations of the world.” 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India published two proclamations 
by His Excellency the Viceroy declaring *'that a grave emergency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war”, and **that war has broken out 
between His Majesty’s Government and Germany.” 

Prominent leaders and officials of Bengal made an appeal to the public to 
come forward and offer their services for the protection of Calcutta in case it 
was attacked by an enemy from the air. 

A Press Note from the Bureau of Public Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy firms, said, ^Trading with enemy firms or enemy subjects 
in British Iqdia has become an offence punishable with imprisonment or fine.*’ 

His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance No. 5 providing for speci- 
al measures to ensure the public safety and interest and the defence of Bntii^ 
India and for the trial of certain offences. 

The Defence of India Ordinance empowered the Central Government to make 
such rules as appeared to be necessary or expedient for securing the defence of 
British India, tne public safety, the maintenance of public order or the ^cient 
prosecution of war or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
life of the community. 

Orders were issued by the Government of India, imposing restriction in civil 
aviation in the interests of public safety. 

The Enemy Foreigners’ order was published in the Gazette of India.— The 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such places, 
thought fit by the Central Government and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp. 

4th» A special Admiralty order proclaiming mobilization of Royal Naval and 
Royal Marine pensioners, the Royal Fleet Reserve and the Royal Naval Reserve 
was posted in Calcutta. 

About 100 German nationals were arrested by police in Calcutta. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Chatfield Commission, rapid 
progress was made in bringing the equipment and organization of India’s defen- 
ces into line with modern conditions, both internationally and technically. 

A Ministry of Information Communique announced that His Majesty’s 
Government accepted with deep appreciation the offer of the Government of 
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I& ^bB Oentiml Legistatm Assembly at Simla, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, the 
leader of the Honse observed : *^We can look forward with confidence to the 
remit, of tMs I am certain that everyone of us here fully realises the gravity 
of the crisis which has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to our Ring and country faithfully and with steadfast courage and resolation.T 
Mriiatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai arrived in Simla to 
meet His Ezcdlency the Viceroy* 

itt. His Ezcdlency the Commander-in-Ghief broadcasting from Simla, Saia, 
wish to remind you, that all connected with India’s defence are addressing thm- 
selves to that utmost in the present grave emergency to meet all the dangers 
which India may be faced with. In the performance of this task we shall be 
immensely encouraged by the support, sympathy and understanding of people of 
good-will and intdligence who realise the danger which threaten India in the 
cucumstances of today and have some understanding of whidh the defence 
forces must do to meet them.*’ 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viceroy, said, that 
be told His Excellency that his own sympathfes were with Britain and fSrance 
from the purely humanitarian point of view. ''It almost seems as if Herr Hitler 
knows no God out brute force." 


A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
‘ * ct of coercing the Government to meet their demands, hunger-strike was 
increasingly adopted by certain classes of prisoners. The communique 
stated, "After mature and careful consideration the Government have deciaed 
to be guided by the following principles in dealing with hunger-strikes and 
they take this opportunitv of making their decision widely known. When 
prisoners are on hunger-strike the Government will take all possible steps to 
preserve their lives, and if necessary will also have recourse to artificial feeding 
tor this purpose. Farther, if circumstances so ^uire they will take all such 
steps as they consider proper to prevent publication in the Press of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all demonstration or agitation in 
that oonnezion.’’ 

Under the auspices of the British Indian Association, a largely attended public 
meeting was held in ^ ' - ^ ^ 


Calcutta to . 

nprearatative of all sections of the 
Bir Prodyot Kumar Tmcore. 

The Moslem League Party 


;e loyalty to the Crown. The meeting was 
ndian community and was presided over by 


_ . in the Central Assembly sti^ed a walk-out as a 

protest against what they regarded as the "unaccommodating attitude" of the 
Government spokesmen. 

WKk* T3ie action taken by the Government of Bengal to prevent profiteering, special- 
ly in this matter of supply of foodstuffs, and other necessities of life was warmly 
welcomed by the puplic. 

Messages of loyalty and offers of services in the war to the Crown continued 
lojmr in from Princes Indian leaders and various communities in the countpry. 

Congressmen of Maharastra were warned by the Provincial Presi4ant 
for paiticipatiiqs in the demonstration against the A. 1. C. 0. decisions. 

yOk The Government of India in a reassuring statement on man power observed, 
that Uiey were reoeiving hourly offers of services from members oi all communi- 
ties, that sriiemes lor the allocaticm of national service to members of the larger 
oommunities were under considerarion, but that the time for dealing with oners 
of service aliead^^made had not yet come. 


Gifts of over Be. 13 IMIki were 
cost of prtiete»ting the wsr. 


received from the Indian Princes, towards the 


The Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act was piomnlgated by the order of 
Hie wightiftM the Mahaiaia at Srinagar.— The Act consisted of six parts and 78 
aeottoiii,— Bubjaet to Hia Highness* Inherent legislative, executive and iudicial 
powers in rdatioii to the State Government, a Council of Ministers, consisting 
of a Frime Ministsr and such other Ministera as His Highness mi^t appctot, 
was invested with powers of superintending, directing and controlling of cml ad- 
udnistratioD of State. Provision was made for the appointment of an Advocate- 
Tlie Legislature of the BtJite wm to consist of His Higbnesa and the 
Pra}a Babha. The ttahha comprising of 76 memDers, 
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Sir Wazir Humnui, a former Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court in a etate- 
ment from Lucknow, declared, “The Indian National Congress can have no 
intenlioD of striking a bargain with England at this critical juncture. Our claim 
lor freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old claim. It is our birth- 
ri^t," ' 

Mr, H. S. Buhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, Labour and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Government of Bengal, met at a conference at the Bengal 
Secretariat, representatives of the various chambers of commerce, 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to stop profiteering and what 
principles should be followed and what steps Bhfmld be taken in regulating 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding could be prevented. 


flth. In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted an amendment for refer- 
ence of the Defence of India Bill to a Select Committee. 

A Gazette of India Extra-oidinary notified the grant of power to provincial 
Governments including Chief Coromissioners to control prices of articles, 
subject to certain conditions. Power should only be exercised in res- 
pect of necessaries^ such as medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, kerosene oil and 
the cheaper qualities of cotton cloth. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Rangoon, said, "We have re- 
peatedly stated that we are not out to bargain. We do not approach the problem 
with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties.” 

A statement sign3 by Dr. Rabiudra Nath Tagore, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherjee and several other Hindu leaders of Bengal was issued 
in Calcutta palling upon India to stand by Britain and “resist the disastrous 
policy of doinination by force. No Indian would desire that England should 
lose the battle for freedom she is fighting to-day.” 

M. Paderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist and former politician, appealed 
to Mahatma Gandhi, in a cable from Morges (Switzerland) to use his influence 
with the people of India to gain for Poland India’s sympathy and friendship. 

Swami Abnedananda, founder and president of the Ram Krishna Vedanta 
Society, and the only living direct disciple of Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, 
died in Calcutta. 


His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal issued an app^l to Moslems in India to 
sink their ^fferences and help Britain *'in the vindication of those great and 
noble principles of liberty, fair play and justice for which Islam stands.” 

9tli. More messages of loyalty from the Princes of India were received by His 
Ezcrilency the viceroy bringing the total to 83. To all His Excellency replied 
with warm thanks on behalf of the King Emperor. 

Rsndit Jawharlal Nehru, on hla return flight from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Referring to the War, Pandit Nehru said he thought he could not add anything 
to what he had alrmy stated to an interviewer at Rangoon. **You will 
appreciate”, he continued, **thai it is not proper for me, or for any one else, 
to go about giving lus private advice on a matter of such grave import. There 
should be unity S. thought, followed by unity of action. In order to have 
unity of action, there must be a certain unity of thought and full consultation 
and co-operation. At this staue it is right and proper that nationalist India 
riiould Bpak with one voice ana act in a united ^ay.” 

The Congress Working Oommittw held a six-hour meeting at Wardha. 

Gandhi was present throughout the sitting.*-^. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Mr. M. B. Aney, Acharyya Narendra Dev and Mr. Jai Prakash Narain were 
also present by invitation.— At the conclusion of the meeting it was announced 
that Gandhi and Mr. Aney gave the committee an account of the 

recent interviews they had with the Viceroy at Simla and a general discus- 
sion took place later. , , . . 

M a h afcfyta Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the caption, “That unbecoming 
demonstration” (at Patna) : “Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to 
ajptate against the action of the Working Committee and canvas public opinion 
agidnst it. The hostile demonstration of an unseemly nature, which brought no 
credit to the Congreaa, showed an unworthy intolerance”. 

To put a stop to profiteering, various provincial authorities were taking steps 
to check sbnormid increases in the prices of commodities. 


'*0lh. The Oongresa Working Committee adjourned without reaching at any 
conclusion on the question of tne Congress attitude to war. 
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A meeting of the Working Committee of the Netionel Liberil Federation oi 
India was hdd in Bombay.— Sir Chimanlal SetaWad pieeidod. It wae xeeol?ed 
taler aUa, *The Working Committee appeals to other political parties to take 
a broad view of the situation so that the county is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the present crisis which is definitely to range itself on the side of 
Britain.” 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister. Bombay, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Gujrati Sahitya Samsad in Bombay, made a reference to the 
war in Europe. He said that it had been brought about bv Hitler’s racial 
arrogance, and that it iras a war of ruthless destruction carried on against 
civilised nations. 

A sum of Rs. 1,C6,000 in Indian Currency, alleged to be the Naa Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, was found by the special branch of the 0. 1. 1>. 
during the course of a search in Bombay. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, said, am confident that however difficult may be 
the days that he ahead of us, India will speak and act as one, and that her 
contribution will be worthy of her ancient name.” The most impressive part of 
the proceedings was the reading by the Viceroy of a gracious message to India 
from the King Emperor. ""I am confident”, His Majesty said, ''that in the 
struggle in which I and my \yeoy\e have now entered we can count on sympathy 
and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in face of the common 
danger.’* His Excellency also announced that preparations in connection with 
the introduction of Federation would remain in suspense during the pendency 
of the war. 

The Congress Working Committee met again at Wardha, without coming to 
any decision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, made a stirring appeal to all 
his subjects to stand united, firm and bold and to give unstinted support to the 
British Government in a righteous cause. 

The Government of Bengal, stated an official communique, decided to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal items of foodstuffs, medicines, medical 
supplies, salt, kerosene oil and cheapo varieties of cloth. 

by a Gazette Extraordinary the Puniab Government gave powers to all Deputy 
Commissioners in their resp^tive districts to control prices of foodstuffs, 
medical supplies, cheaper qualities of cotton cloth etc. 

12th. The Council of State at Simla, unanimously passed a motion expressing 
"profound admiration of Poland’s heroic struggle i^ainst wanton aggression 
and complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of their people and the 
unflinching determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victor.” 
Sir J^adish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking speech on India’s 
duty in the war. 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, a concession which the Ministry had agreed 
to mfdce outside the terms of the compromise embodied in the report of the 
Select Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introduced when the Council resumed 
discussion of that Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha— on the war issue the 
draft resolution before the Committee would appear to follow the line of thought 
revealed in Mahatma Gandhi’s statement at Simla. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a Breech at a meeting in 
Amritsar, declared, ^I agree with those who say that India should not interest 
herself in Imperialist wars. But to-day you have to fight not for the sake 
of England but in defence of your own hearths and homes, in defence of justice 
and r^t, and stand in Ime with the Moslem countries of the world.” 

ISIh. The Maharaja of Morvi offered to contribute Bs. 5 lakhs towards the expenses 
of the war. The offer was gratefully accepted by the Crown Representative. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha, passed a resolution setting 
aside the co-optation of twenty-five members to the Delhi Provincial Congress 
' Committee. 

14th. In the Central Assembly, the results of the Select Committee’s seven hours’ 
work on the Defence of India Bill were discussed : Sir Zafrullah Khan, L^er 
of the House, moved consideration of the Bill, which he claimed had been 
materially improved in the Committee stage. 



Unto th« joint auspices of the Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Association and 
we Anglo-Indian Bate-payers Association in Calcutta, a meeting was held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with ^e 
anthonties in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 

. Congress Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring its decision on the Congress attitude toimrds the War, so as to allow 
time for farther elucidation of the issues at IMke. The Committee in its 
Btotement, supported Poland in its fight against aggression and maintained 
tMt it had no quarrel with Germany or Germati people, but with aggression. 
The Coinmittee wanted from Britain a clarification of her objective in the 
war. and invited the British Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
It intended to apply the principle of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a decision could not be long delayed. 

15th. The Government warned the landlords of New Delhi against increases in 
house rent : the property owners having attempted to increase rents by as much 
as 100 p. c. in expectation of the heavy demands on accommodation. 

On the Indo-Afghan frontier, a conspiracy believed to have been inspired by 
foreign influences and designed to create serious diversions on the frontier, 
simultaneously with the out-break of war in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed that a group of malcontents formed a Jirgah but were repulsed when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

The Pars! Community of Karachi met under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and passed a resolution pledging their loyalty to His Majesty’s 
Government and placing their resources at Government’s disposal. 

161h. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harljan. declared. *^I have come to 
the conclusion that Herr Hitler is responsible for the War.” 

Blahatma (^ndhi issued a statement from Wardha : ’^Thc Working Committee’s 
sUtement -oii the world crisis took four days before it rcceivS final sl^pe. 
Every member expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. I was sorry to find 
myself alone in socking that whatever support was to be given to the Briti^ 
should be given unconditionally. This could be done on a purely non-violent 
basis. All that is required is a mental revolution on the part of British 
statesmen. The Congress supi^ort will mean the greatest moral asset in favour 
ol England and France, i'ox Congress has no soldiers to offer. The Congress 
fi^ts not with violence but with non-violence.” 

* In the TJ. P. TiCgislative Council, an imix)rtant legislative measure, namely^ 
the Power Alcohol Bill, was introduced, considered and passed. The House 


17tli. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopdl addressing a gathering of State oflficialB, 
umrdarB and prominent non-oflicials at Bhopal, made an appeal for unity among 
Moslems and the need for supporting Britain **at this time of a common danger.” 

Sir. 8. Badhakrishnan in a statement to the Press on the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution on war, smd, ’’The statement icflccts the hopes ana 
fears of the Indian People.” 

^e Working Committee of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment which was passed into law. 

I®fh. 'Oie Working Committee of the AU-India Moslem League concluded its session 
at New Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly with the 
internationid situation and Federation. The portion of the resolution dealing 
with the international situation, said, *lf full effective and honourable co- 
operation of the Moslems is desired by the British Government in the grave 
crisis which is facing the world to day and if it is desired to bring it to a 
t it must create a sense of security and satisfaction among 

the Moslems and take into confidence the Moslem League which is the only 
organiziUion that can speak on b^alf of Moslem India.” 

The Government of Central Provinces and Berar reviewing the annual 
reports of the Municipal Oommittecs for the year ending March 
1939 referred to the “lamentable lack ol civil reponsibrUties” on the part of the 
Committees. 

The Council of State discussed the Chatfield Beport on defence. On Dr. 
Konzra's iul)oarnineat motion on the Report, Mr. C. M. G* Ogilvie claimed that 
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no major decision affecting India ever had so fatourable a reception by all claases 
of the people as His Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of the Chatfteld Report 
on the technical and financial problems of modernizing India’s defence organiza- 
tion. 

Maulana Abul Ealam Azad arrived in Lncknow for the Bhia-Siinnl conference. 
The Maulana asserted tiiat the Wardha statement on war was ^e bMt in the 
circumstances and that there could be no middle way between co-operation and 
non-co-operation. 

19th. The Government of India issued an order under the Defence of India Rules 
restraining male European British subjects, including members of the Auxiliary 
Force, India, between the ages of 16 and from leaving the country except with 
the permission of the ofiicer commanding the district or Independent Brigade 
area. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier of Bihar, while inanguratlng the scheme of 
compulsory education of the Muzaffarpur Municipality stressed the need of 
primary caucation. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party’s attempts 
to effect amendment to the Defence of India Bill failed. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a Bill in the Central 
Assembly to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade 
marks. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, explained the War- 
dha statement on war. He detailed at length the various items in the Congress 
resolution on War and the events which had changed the outlook of the 
Congress. Coming to the Wardha statement itself, Pandit Nehru emphasized that 
they were to act in a responsible manner so as not to alienate the progressive 
forces of the world and also to recognize the new status that India ^d acquired 
in the eyes of the world. He explained that the Wardha statement did not 
give a final decision which would depend upon what response Engird made in 
this respect. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, M. L. A., (Central) in a press interview at New Delhi said, “The 
Moslem League Working Committee’s statement on the international situation is 
bound to disappoint all thinking Moslems in India. The world crisis dmanded 
a better grasp of fundamentals, wide vision and statesmanship of a high order.” 

aoth. In the Central Assemb^, the third reading of the Defence of India Bill, was 
passed.— The Congress Nationalist Party made a demand for the right of appeal 
a^gainst ail sentences passed by Sj^ial Tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the 
fact that the Government had in the Select Committee accepted the principle 
of the right of appeal against sentences of death and transportation. 

The Council oi State discussed two uon-otHcial resolutions one of which, 
relating to iho manufacture of locomotives in India, was adopted in an amend- 
ed form, while the other, in regard to the demand for the Indianization of the 
Indian Medical Service, was rejected by 6 votes to 22. 

A F^s communique from Simla pointed out that the exact application of 
Ordiance II of 10:i3, which prescribe the registration of European British 
sublets as defined therein, was not entirely clear to certain sections of . the 
public : domicile whether in India or elsewhere was not conelnsive in determining 
whethco: a person was liable to registration. 

31st The Government of India placed at the disposal of the industrial branch of 
the Co-operative Department, Punjab, a sum pf Rs. 23,000 to be spent in five 
years for the improveelent of cottage industries. 

Pandit Jaw^rlal Nehru, in the course of an article in the National Herald, 
Lucknow, appealed to Britain to take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the crisis and rid horsed of her im])crialist tradition. 

The U. P. Government issued a Press Note contradicting suggestions in certain 
quarters that the Qover ament launched a campaign to crush the Khalp«ar 
movement. 

32ad. A meeting of the Anglo-Indian Community was held in Calcutta, under the 
am^icee of the Ang^o-tndian and Domiciled European Association : a resolution 
was passed unanimously affirming the ik^alty of Anglo-Indians to Hia Majesty 
the King Emperor, the British Empirq snd India, and their readiness to answer 
the eall to service whenever it should cow. 

In the Council tit State, official Billa, passed by the Assembly, were passed 
without amendment. Three of these were amendii^ Bills to the Indian CarzisKe 
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Act, Indian Rubber Control Act, Indian Railways Act* The fourth was 
tnei Bill to amend certain amendments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, inaiit'uratint; the Lucknow Students* Conference, 
recnimanded students for practising the luircaliiy of shouting; sl<^an8* Pandit 
Kehru observed that those who were thinkinj^ in terms of the Forward Bloc, 
were in his opinion doin^ dis'scrvice to the country. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that ^the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur Satyajiivalia was a triumph of non-violcix e. 

Mahatma Gandhi in another article in the Harijan, entitled “Temidc Entry” 
dealing; with the allcji:cd ]X!rscciitioii of reformers following the throwing open 
of temples in South India, said, “From everywhere evidence continues to pour in 
that the Sanatanist opposition is confined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any method however unscrupulous.” 

■ Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement from P>ombay, “My aitoniion has 
been drawn to the remarks made by l^andit Jawliarlal Nehru about the Forward 
Bloc at a recent meeting at Lu<‘know. Though the Forward Bloc is a dynamic 
body and has been forging nhead during tlic last few months, it has unfor- 
tunatel^f failed to enlist Pandit Nehru’s sympathy. I do not know what his 
Conc^tion of good and evil is, nor do I know why he has been pleased to call 
the Forward Bloc an evil.” 

The Lucknow Htiidcnts’ Confcrcnco passed a resolution reiterating their con- 
fidence in 8i. Subhas Chandra Bose and declaring that the disciplinary action 
against Sj. Bose and other licftista was a serious blow to the unity of national 
forces. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee in one of the districts of the Piiniab, 
wrote to His Excellency the Governor niiuounciiig that he along with all other 
members of the Committee resigned and that the Congress Committee ceased 
to exist in that district. The Secretary and the other members urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional support to Britain in the War. 

24tb. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to 
Simla for further discussion of the situation. 

A conference was held at Cuttack, to discuss the programme of a geological 
survey to be undertaken in Orissa, Mr. Nitynnanda Kanungo, Minister for 
Itevenue and Development presiding. The conference was attended by Dr. Dunn, 
Superintending Geologist, who visited Cuttaik for the purpose and also by 
officers of the Revenue an<i the Development Dci)artmcnt. 

A confereuce of Nationalist Muslims held in liohorc, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Muslim League’s attitude towards war. Maulana K. Hanif 
Nadvi presided. 

2fith. It was officially announced from Wardha that the next session of the All- 
India Congress would be held at Ramgarh. Acting on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice, Dr. Kajendra Prasad and several Congress workers from Bihar, with 
whom he bad been holding consultaiioas, finally decided the matter. 

The Council ol State began general discussion of the Defence of India Bill, 
as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking at a Lucknow function, urged the creation 
of a national militia lor the defence of the country. 

B6th. Mahatma Gandhi reached Simla to have a second consultation wHh His 
l^oellency the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 

In the Council of State, the first reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
passed. 

Lord Zetland (Secretary of State for India) asked by Lord Snell to make a 
statement, voiced in tbe House of Lords the British Government’s appreciation 
of the support of all classes of people in India in the stniggle against aggrasion. 
Lord Zetland said that he readily accepted L')rd Snell’s invitation in that 
”it provides me with an of^rtunity for giving expression to the high apprecia- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of the support which has been accoraed to 
them by all classes in India. From the Princes nave come the most generous 
offers of men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of 

the country there have poured in messages of sympathy and suppprt 1 am 

bonnd to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, those 
who have been authorizea to speak for the Indian National Gonnresa have 
Indicated that they would find it difficult to coHH>erate with Great Britain in 
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the piOBecntion of the War except upon conditione aiTecting the political 
relations between the two countries. These conditions have so far neeii expressed 
in abstract terms, and, I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

87th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Ndiru, 
Chairman of the War Sub-Committee of the Congress, were invited by His 
Excellency the Viceroy to meet him on October 3. 

The Council of State,passed the Defence of India Bill. 

At a meeting of Lucknow Moslems, Maulana Abul Wafd presiding, speeches 
were delivered condemning the ELhaksar agitation in Lucknow. 

The U. P. Government, on receiving the r^rts about the use of violence by 
Ehaksar s^nst police constables near Ghasiabad, instructed the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police to proceed to Qhaziabad to reinforce police arrange- 
ments and meet the Khaksar menace effectively by the use of force or otherwise 
as District authorities considered necessary. 

88fh. The appeal filed by SI. Subhas Chandra Bose against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia in the Vithalbhai Patel will dispute, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the Bombay High Court. 

The absence of hostile activity in Wasiristan indicated that the Faquir of 
Ipi was living somewhere in seclusion, having dispensed with all his followers 
exc^t three or four per^nal attendants. 

The Customs authorities issued orders regarding the release of German goods 
to imi^rters subject to certain conditions notwimstanding that the goods were 
not paid for in ]^rt or in full prior to the declaration of war. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah. President of the Moslem 
little, should meet not as politicians but as statesmen to discuss the problem 
of Indhi’s position in the War. 

fiSth. Pandit Jawharlal Ndbru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
Lord Zetland, the India Secret^, in the House of Lords said, "The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Congress at lengUi and 
with darity and d^nity. Lord Zetland has not followed the Working 
Cominittee’s example in this respect We had tried to consider the problem 
of India ip the larger context of war aims and had requested the British 
Government to dimlaie cleady what thdr aims in this war were and, further, 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible at the present” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the same subject said "I maintain that 
ffie Cmigress is an all inclusive body. Without offence to any body it can be 
said of It that it is the one body that has represented for over half a century, 

’ without a rival, the vast masses of India, irrespective of class or creed. It has 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Mussalmaus or that of the people 
of the States. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to 
the people and tdl them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 
iadepenaent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain.” 

His E^eeBency the Viceroy opened a War Purposes Fund to receive 
the spontaaeoas and very generous donations for purposes connected with the 
war which have been sent to him by all sections of the community and fsom 
fdl parts of India. 

The Bei^ Provincial OongjreM Election Tribunal, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee and consisting of Mr. Satish Chandra Das Gupta, Krof, 
yhttiah Prasad Chattojmdhya and Prof. Priya Ranjan Ben met in Calcutta. 

Ifo. M. A. Jinnah, flesident of the Moslem League, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Association of the Osmania University at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) said : *I have always believed in a Hindu Moslem pact. But such a 
pmst oan cmly be an honourable one and not a pact which will mean destruction 
of one and the survival of the other. 

8901 . Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, said, "Strange as it may appear, 
my n^mpathies are wholly with the allies. Willy-nilly this war is resolviDg 
inselE into one between such democracy as the West has evolved and 
totalitarianism as it is tymfied in Harr Iwer.” 

Mr. N. B. Barker, Finance Minister. Gkivernment of Bengal, speaking at a 
eonference of the Merchants’ Associafioii bi Fsridpur, made a strong plea lor 
united and eo-ordinated action on 0ie nict of business men. 

The U. P. Government’s efforts to Sud a solution of the labour dispute 
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in CiivimoK and avert a general etrike in the cotton and woollen milli were 
fruUleMk . „ „ . L « 

Mr. B« Batyamurti, Deputy licader of the Gongrecifl Party m the Central 
Aseemblyi speaking at Madras on *^India and the War”, said, “I do hope the 

B '; stalemate will soon be dissolved and^ the^ result of talks between our 
and the Viceroy will lead to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to play to the fullest her part in the War.” 

*Ijazminarayan Day” held under the auspices of the Nagpur University, was 
celebrated at Jubbulpore. The late Bao Bahatfwr D. Laxminarayan had 
donated Bs. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur University for technical and industrial 
development in the province, that sum having increased to Bs. 55,00,000. . 


OCTOBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — The Congress resolution on War — The Viceroy’s 
Statement on India’s Political Future — Congress Ministries in the Provinces 
called upon to resign : — Several Ministries resigned. 

1st The Public Health Commissioner in his annual report for 1937, stated that 
“Fevers” alone accounted for over 3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent of the total 
mortality and respiratory diseases for 8%. 

Mr. K. A. Itidwai, the acting Premier of U. P. in a statement observed, “It 
appears that in eertain quarters a suspicion is entertained that the Government 
is determined to crush the Khaksars. There is no such intention.” 

The Moslems at Sukkur, contrary to the decisions of the Council of Action to 
postpone direct action, launched Satyagraha with a view to securing possession of 
Manzalgah. 

The Upper House in Bihar, inspite of the Government’s opposition, passed Mr. 
G. Lai’s Bill to amend the Bakast Land Bestoration Act. The Bill laid down 
that there should be a right of appeal to both parties from orders passed by the 
collector or a person authorized by him. 

Bud. Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru 
arrived at Delhi for their interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.— Final 
talks between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leaders before the Viceroy’s 
interviw with Dr. Bajendra Prasad and Pandit Nehru, chairman of the Congress 
war sfib-committee took place at New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay issued a Press Note which displled the notion 
that foreign degrees in non-technical subjects conferred advantages in the 
matter of Government appointments. 

The Government of Bihar’s rural development scheme started with its formal 
inauguration by the Ministers, parliamentary secretaries ^aud other prominent 
leaders of Bihar, in the difierent districts. 

A statement from Bombay, issued by Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar (Liberals), Mr. V. 1). Savarkar (Hindu Maha- 
sabha), Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, expressed the view that the 
Congress and the Moslem League do not represent the whole or even ^e bulk of 
India and that any constitutional or administrative arrangement arriv^ at between 
the Government and the Congress and the Moslem League could not be binding 
on the Indian people^ 

In accordance with the decision of the General Council of the Mazdoor Sabha 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Cawnpore in sympathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, about 12,000 workers went on etrike. 

8rd. Mr. C. Bajafrapalachariar, Premier of Madras, declared in an interview, 
“Prohibition is based on the firm foundation of popular desire and has a mean- 
ing and a future far beyond the boundaries of mere temperance laws.” 

The Government of Bengal, having considered the individual causes of 9 
political prisoners and the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on the 
same, ordered them to be released. 

A Defence Department Press Note announced that vacancies in the Boyal Air 
Force Units in India would be filled for the first time by local recruitment. 

Three major points, discussed at the interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Dr. Bmendra Prasad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, were understood 
to have been : (1) Britain’s war aims and her peace aims. (II) Ihe extent to 
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which effect mey be giren as loan m ponible to her aima in India. (Ill) Oca* 
grefifl co-operation in India’s war organisation. 

4tb. His Excellency the Viceroy^ continuing his consultations with political leaders 
had a three quarter of an hour talk with Sardar Vallavbhai Patel. ' 

The U. P. Assembly passed the Tenancy Bill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the U. P. Ck>uncil. 


5th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Moslem League Presidenti had 
interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah informed that he h^ 
duly placed the views of the various communities before the Viceroy and he 
was confident that these would receive careful attention and. consideration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation created 
by the communal riot which broke out on the 4th. October. Two hundred 
persons were arrested. 

The Bihar Assembly adopted a rule empowering the speaker to suspend any 
member acting in a disorderly manner ^ from attending the sittings of Ihc 
Assembly for a period not exceeding' the term of the session in which this 
prerogative might be assorted. 

5tii. Bj. Snbhas Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi on October 10. 

A large number of kidnafiping outrages occurred in the the North-West 
Frontier Province. Eight persons were kidnapped near Manzal while travdling 
' in a mail lorry. 


7th. The Working Oommittce of the Congress assembled at Wardha. Two sittings 
were held, one in the morning for three hours and the second in the afternoon 
for 6 hours. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second meetina. The 
Committee heard accounts of the interviews which Mahatma Gamfiii and 
members of the war sub-committee had with H. E. the Vicery and also PancUt 
Jawharlal Nehru’s conversations with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, headed *^o unfortunate 
people of Travancore”, said, *Thc Princes will render Great Britain a real 
service when they can offer their services not as so many autocrats but as true 
representatives of their people.” He continued by saying, ’’In these times 
every one of the Princes has powers of absolute autocrats. Hitler enjoys no 
greater powers. Britain’s position as the self-constituted guardian of democracy 
IS compromised so long as it has more than 500 autocrats as her allies. 

The Government of Sind in a statement on the Mahzalgah Satyagraha at 
Sukkur pointed out that hitherto they refrained from using their lawful powers 
to put an end to violence but further acts of violence on the part of die 
Satyagrahis would be met with adequate action. 

8lb. The fdurth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Associatioo took 
place at the University College of Science, Calcutta. Dr. Satya Charan Laha 
presidcxl. 

The Council of the provincial Moslem League at Lucknow, decided not to 
support the KJtoksar movement.— Mr. Jinnah decided to mediate in the dispute 
with Government. 


•Ih. A resolution seeking the All-India Congress Committee’s approval of 
Working Committee’s statement issued from wardha on September 14 on the 
war situation and repeating the invitation to the British Government to state 
their war and peace^ims, was passed by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha. The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committeai 
which also met at Wardha. , , 

The second week of His Excellency the Viceroy’s talks with Indian lesws 
since his return to New Delhi from Simla began by granting interviews to 
Nawab Bfahomed Ismail Khan, President of the United Provinces Moslem 
Lfiafinie. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Dr. B. K, 
Ambedkar. Mr. P. N. Saprn, President of the National Liberal Federation 
received an invitation forni His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The All-India Congress Committee adjourned alter about 22 amendments 
had been moved to the Working Cbmmitteo’s ''War crisis” resolution. Most of 
the movers ^ the amendments b^ged to the Leftist group and the burden 
of their amendments was to lisk the Congress to stand by part declaratioas 
regarding War. 
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loth. Hit Ezcdlency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. Aikman, Leader 
of the European group in the Central Assembly, 8j. Bubhas Chandra Bose, 
Leader of the Forward Bloc and Bardar Aurangzeb Khan from Peshawar. 

The Congress Working Committee’s rcsmution on war was passed by the 
All-India Con^jress Committee by 188 votes to 58. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
severely criticized the talk of a break-away by a section of the organization 
which might threaten indei^ndent action if the Working Committee did not 
achieve in negotiation with the British Government substantially what the 
Leftists wantedT ^ * 

The Government of Bengal mode an appeal to Labour not to resort to strike 
recklessly in the time of emergency. It was pointed out that the Minister for 
Labour was always ready to hear the complaints of workers and would do all 
in his power to bring about an amicable settlement. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan and Mr. A. B. Elliot 
Lockhart of the European Association. 

Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting of the Standing Committee 
of l^e States Peoples’ Conicrcncc at Wardha. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya were also present. The question of appointing a 
States Sub-Committee in order to bring about greater contact and co-ordination 
between the States Peoples’ Conference Standing Committee and the Congress 
Working Committee was discussed. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a batch of 70 
panchayat officers at Lahore, said tliat the province was proud of its sacrifices 
m the last war, when 62 percent of the men in the Indian Army were Punjabis. 

At the conference which the members of the Congress Working Committee 
at Wardha had with the Premiers of the Congress governed provinces, problems 
arising out of the war, particularly the working of the different Ordinances, 
were discussed. 

Mr. D. K. Sanyal, Secretary, Aptioint meats Board, Calcutta University, in 
his second year’s report on the W orking of the Board for the year ended May 
31, 1939, observed : '^A tendency is observable that University trained young 
men are shaking off their prejudices against hard and hazardous work.” 

Ifith. The All-India Congress Committee’s resolution passed at Wardha demanding 
a clear statement of Britain’s war aims found supiKirt in numerous comments 
all ^roughout India.— -Mr. F. E. James, m. l. a. (Central) addressing a meeting 
of the European Association at Coonoor said that the need for a dear statement 
of Britain’s war aims had been emphasized not only in India but also in 
Britain itself. There was nothing wrong in the rciiucst, and there was no 

reason why it should not be granted. In Bombay, the Times of India said, 

’’The position of Congress Governments is fast liecoming difficult, and we trust 
that BomeUiing will be done to avert their resignation, which as liord ^tland 

says, would be a calamity The Madras Mail said that the Congress 

demand for the immediate apydicalion of the principle of indei)cndence to India 
argued a unity which was demonstrably lacking. This apart, the resolution 
might be regarded as little more than a request for a restatement of known 
obiectivism. 

The offer of services in thq War, made by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
Punjab Premier, on behalf of the Punjab to we British Government, was 
connrmed at a rmresentative conference at Lahore of Punjab Zamindars. The 
conference was presided over by Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana, and was attended by almost all the Ministers, including the Premier. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a Press interview at Lahore, 
said that communal unity was vital in India and urged further talks between 
the Congress and the Moslem League. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on war, appealed to Kuroi^eans in India ^’to range themselves alongside 
the Congress” and advised Congressmen ’’to desist from any action that would 
savour of indiscipline or defiance.” Uc described tiiio A. 1. C. C. resolution 
as moderate and wise. 

Mr« M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, released to 
Press the correspondence which passed l>etwcen him and the Congress President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in regard to the alligations against the Congress Provincial 
Governments. 
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The Honlile Mr. C. Beiefl^tachariar, the Premier of Madras, had an 
interview with Hia Ezoellency the Viceroy. 

14th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, headed ‘‘on Trial,” said, ^It 
ie better for India to discard violence idtogether— even in the defence of her 
borders.’* He continued : ’^In the coarse of conversations with members of the 
Working Committee, I discovered that their non-violence had never gone beyond 
fighting the British Government with that weapon.” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, in the course of a Press statement, put forward 
a plea for the enlistment of Bengali vouths in the army. 

A clash occurred between a party ox Police and about 60 EJiaksars who arrived 
in Lucknow by train. 

The Government declared a blockade against the Afridis of Khyber Agency. 
It applied both to Afridis seeking entry into British territory and to persons 
from British territory seeking entry into Afridi country. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Minister for Ijocal Belf-Government» U. P., pre- 
sided over the opening session of the Agra Province Women’s Conference held 
in Cawnpore. 

15th. The fifth Marketing Officers Conference which was opened by Kunwar Sir 
dagadish Prasad on October 10, at New Delhi, concluded its session. The most 
important subject under discussion related to the measures to be taken during 
the War to keep in touch with current prices, visible stocks, available supplies 
of essential commodities etc. 

Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai, presiding over the 28th annual session of the 
All-lndda Hindi conference at Benares, declared, ^'The only language which can 
be the national language of India is Hindi” 

Presi^ng at the eleventh session of the Gauhati Frabasi Bengali Chatra 
Sammilani, I^fessor Humayun Kabir dealt on the difieront phases of Bengali 
literature and its influence on the national character of Bengal. 

15th. H. EL the Viceroy granted interviews to Kiimarraja Muihia Chetiar, Bao Bahadur 
M. C. Bajidit Major Bir Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Rai Bahadur Barakha Bingh 
and Mast^ Tara Singh.^-His Excellency’s consultations with representative 
leaders of Indian political life drew to a close. 

Mr. Sfikrishna Sinha, the Bihar Premier, when he moved a resolution relating 
to the war, framed on the lines of the recent All-India Congress Committee 
resolution in the Bihar Assembly, declared, ‘‘India is only waiting for a gesture 
from Great Britain and millions would then rush to give their lives in the 
battle-field to help her in the present War.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, addressing the Representative Assembly, 
ffliserved, “Let me suggest to our misguided patriots that constitutional reform— 
if that is what they are aiming at— is best effected by reason and not by rowdyism.” 

17tii. His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal for unity Two important announce- 
ments with regard to the political future of India and the country’s attitude to- 
wards the war were made by His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement issued 
. from New Delhi.— His Excellency statedithat he was authorized by His Majesty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the War they would be very willing to 
enter into consultation with representaUves of the several communities, parties 
and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such constitutional modifications 
as might seem desirable.— Hb Excellency announced the immediate establish- 
ment of a consultative group, representative of all major political parties in 
British India and of the Indian Princes, which would have as its object the 
iassoebtioa of public opinion in Ihdb with the conduct of the war questions 
relating to war activities. 

The Government of Bengal completed their examination of all the cases of 
terrorist and civil disobedience prisons which were placed before tiie Advisory 
Oommittee. Prisoners numbering 149 were released unconditionally, 43 were 
released or offered thdr release on conditions, 7 were granted remission 
and in 40 cases clemency was refused. The Press communique stated that the 
figures compared ve^ favourably with the Advisory Committee which were that 
146 prisoners shouldf be xdeasra unoonditionally, and 33 conditionally, that 
remission should be granted in 15 cases and that clemency should be imuaed in 
45 ca y**- 

His Ezcdleacy fbe Govmm of Beagsl promnlgated an Oidinanoe odled the 
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Into Ot^uct, 1^, to lognlote the enlttvetioh of jnte in the 

provinea and to onable the Government to prepare a record of the lands on evhieh 
]ute was being grown in 1939. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi characterised H. £. the Viceroy’s dedaration on India's politi- 
cal future* as **profoundljy disapTOinting.’*— The Mahatwift in • statemmit said s *It 
would have been better if the JBritish GKivemment declined to any 
declaration whatsoever. The lone statement made by^ Viceroy simply shows that 
the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. So'far as 1 can see the Oongiidis 
will be no party to it. .‘^he Indian declaration shows clearly that thm is to be no 
democracy for India if Britain can prevent it. Another ifound Table is mnimised 
at the end of the war. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The Oongress 
asked for bread and it has got a stone.” 

Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, concluded an address in the 
House of Lords in which he dealt with India’s attitude to the war, the varying 
demands of her leaders for political freedom and the difficulties whi<m confronted 
the British Government in meeting those demands, by saying, '^his then is my 
appeal to the peoples of India - that in comradeship with us, while presenting a 
united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after tiiat agreement 
among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve that unity 
which is an essential of nationhood.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a joint state- 
ment “We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. The whole 
statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands u>t nationally and 
internationally. It is the statement which would have been out of date twenty 
yeais ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no mention in it 
of indeiJGiidcnce, freedom, democracy or self-determination.” Mr. C. Bajagopaladhari, 
the Madras Premier, described the statement as “deeply disap^inting.” 
Dr. B. K. Ambedkar, the Depressed classes spokesman supported the Viceroy. 
The latter in a Press interview at Bombay stated, ”What else could the Viceroy 
have done in the circumstances of the case.” 

Sir Jawala Prased Srivastava, a former U. P. Minister, in a statement hoped 
that the declaration by the Viceroy would give complete satisfaction to all sec- 
tions of Indians. 

Mr. M. A. F. Hirtzel, Vice-President of the European Association, referred to 
the Viceroy’s declarations. Ue said interalia : '^Fortunately, while His Excellency 
has been able on the one hand with the authority of His Majesty’s Government 
to give an assurance regarding modification of the details of the Act of 1935 in 
the~ light of Indian opinion at the end of the war, on the other hand he has 
given binding ast urances to the minority communities that their interests will be 
fully consulted.” 

19th. Dr. Bajendra Prasad, Congress Presiuent, in the course of a statement on the 
Viceroy’s declaration, said : ''There is no room now left for any one to. doubt 
that British policy remains as it always has been.” ^ 

A meeting of Depressed Classes citizens in Delhi Province with Bao Bah^ur 
M. C. Baja, passed a resolution offering unconditional co-operation to the British 
Government and wishing success to British arms. 

In the course of an interview at Nagpur, Mrs. Barojini Naidu commenting on 
the Viceroy’s statement said, "Our internal disunity mav undoubtedly be some- 
times successfully exploited as a text to preach a plausible sermon against the 
freedom of India, but in this supreme hour of international crisis it would have 
been an act of wisdom not to expose so clearly and cruelly the fundamental 
disparity between Indian ideas and British Policies.” 

20th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader commented on the Viceroy's 
statement saying, "The Viceroy’s declaration is bound to cause much 
disappointment among those in the country who have already made up tl^i 
minds as to the future constitution of India and the precise method of achieving 
it.” But he pointed out that no useful purpose would be served by refusing te 
face realities 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, in a Press interview at War^a, said, “The Viceroy’s 
statement leaves no room for further discussion. The Ministries cannot last. 
circumstances and conditions relating to various provinces differ and these will 
have to be taken into consideration by us in this connexion.” 

21 St. In an interview at Waidha, Dr. Bajendra Prasad said, “There is no need for 
h 
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a ipedal teagion of fhe OongraM m there is nothine to discuss. In the 
' Womag Committee too we have nothing to discuss. We haye only to decide. 

Dussecaih is an ausidmous day for taking decisions and the Worldng 
Obmmittee will ta.ira them.” 

The Oomidtteeof the Nattonal liberal Federation of India met at Bombay to 
eoD^to the Vioeroy’e statement. Bir. P. N. Bapru presided. 

Itousston between the Government of the Unitedf Provinces and the President 
of tte Bloslem League at New Delhi, on the position created in the province 
the influl of Knakshars advanced a farther st^e as a result of the meeting 
between Dr. K. N. Katiu, Minister of Justice and Mr. M. A. Jinnah. The 
proposals which were submittM to Mr. Jinnah by Khaksars were handed over to 
Dr. Katju, who would place diose proposals before the Government. 


taae. The Oongress Working Committee at Wardha passed a resolution calling 
upon the Oongress Ministries in the provinces to resign and appealing to the 
nation to sink ml internid differences in “this hour of grave crisis.^ 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, which met in New Delhi, 
passed a resoluuon expressing satisfaction with H. £. the Viceroy’s statement but 
ariting for the further clarification of certain points and authorizing Mr. Jinnah 
to time steps to tins end. The League noted with satisfaction the British Govern- 
ment’s reception that the Lea^e alone could speak for Moslems in India 
and also the Government’s recognition of the rights and interests of other 


minorities. 

The Council of the All-India National Liberal Federation meeting in Bombay, 
dharacterised the Viceroy’s declaration as unsatisfactory and declared that internal 
difoences should not be permitted to bar the way to a “Free constitution.* The 
Federation, while confirming its pledge of support for the democracies in the war, 
i^vpealed to the various parties to sink their differences and “help in the 
e m ergence of a new India with real power to further the cause of genuine 
democracy and peace.” 


IM. Mahatma Gandhi stated in an interview at Wardhagani : “How I wish the 
studied moderation of the Working Committee’s resolution will be recognised and 
appreciated by idl concerned. Dej^orable as the Viceregal declaration undoubtedly 
is, there is nothing irretrievable. The moderation of the Working CommitteeB 
lesolation leaves the door open for satisfying the national demand and averting 
the eiieis.” 

Mr. A. K. Faslul Hnq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement strongly criticized 
the Congieea dedsion to resign and emphatically dissociated himself and othqr 
membm of hia caMnet from the views i^nst the Viceroy’s declaration expressed 
by Mr. Nalini l^jan Barker, Finance Bunister, Bengal. 

The Independent Labonr Party in India decided to support Britain in the War. 
The Executive Council of the Parity was of opinion that '^the present is not the 
proper oooasion for withholding its co-operation from Great Britain^ Dr. 
Amoedkar, leader of the party, issued a statement expressing the views that “a 
better and a more satisfiscU^ response with regard to the aspirations and 
dnmdi of the people of India would nave come from His Mmesty’s Government 
if the Oongxese naa tried to bring about unity between the different communities 
imd secthma in this country.” 


Mb. His Highness the Yuvaraia of Mysore, speaking on the occasion of the 
Dnsserah festival at Dorcheater, said. “In contrast to certain races which I need 
not mention by name, the British Commonwealth of Nations does represent 
thegnatest area pf^^wnnanent goodwill that the world has ever seen. 

Iw Uigiimsss the Bisharaja of Bikaner speaking at a Durbar said that the 
Frinoea were ready to risk their lives and to atake their all in suppisirt of 
Britabu 

Sir Biirxa Ismail, in his address to the Bepresentative Assembly st Mysore 
aurie a reference to the omistitutional reforms proposali*. The Dewan said that 
tile report whidi was roeeived by the Government on August 31 last, was 
fpeeiving toe earnest consideration of the Government and they expccipd to pass 
hidsni before long. He had every hope that the r<n 2 umiaend»P.ons of the 
Oommittee and the Government order thereon would be received with satisfaction 
by the oonntry.” 

In the Punjab Aisembly, a tasolutian approving the policy ^of the Punjab 
GoviroiBint in oAbrina eo-c^^km ro the Britiih Government in the prosecution 
M ti|S war waa tablaoDgr tinaa mmibm of tha Unioniat Party. 
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In tile Punjab AsBembly, Mr. Maqbool Mabmood. Parliamentary Secretary 
jo the Premier, informed Gnoudhuri Eartar Singh that 2,106 persona were 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Morcha at Lahore and other places ; of 
these 1042 had been released in pursuance of the statement made by the 
Govemment. 

26th. The Daily Herald published a special message from Mahatma Gandhi. It 
stated, ^The Congress has left the door open to Britain to amend her mistake.” 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar delivering the Consi^^^ation Address of the Univra- 
sity of Mysore, said, ''The fashionable slogan now^a-days is 'down with Impeila- 
lism’ but none of those, who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloud- 
land refuse to tread on terrafirma, can fail to realize that as we are situated 
it is a matter for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful Empire.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru met some journalists at a conference in Bombay 
and explained the Congress view point regarding the minorities with particular 
reference to the Moslem. 

Mr. N. B. Barker, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, said : "It 
has been my misfortune to differ from my leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul Huq 
on several occasions in the past, and his latest statement criticizing my views 
on the recent announcement of the Viceroy is another which I cannot in justice 
to myself let go unnoticed.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari had a long interview with His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, when the Premier informed His Excellency of the discussions 
of Congress Working Committee at Wardha, leading to their direction to 
Congress Ministries to resign. 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher moved the Congress Party’s 
resolution on war. Mr. Khcr’s resolution stated inter alia : "This Assembly 
regrets that the British Government have made India a participant in the war 
between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India 
and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, passed laws and 
adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of provincim Governments.” 

26th. Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate on India in the House of Commons 
initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, declared : "There arc now two kinds of Domi- 
nion Status, as some people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we 
contemplated was Uie Dominion Status which has been described by Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn->Dominion Status of 1926. That Dominion Status is not a prize 
that is given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the facts that 
actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India, and in my views the 
sooner they exist the better, the aim of our policy will be achieved. If there 
are difficulties in the way, they are not of our making. They are inherent in 
the many divisions between classes and communities in the great sub-continent 
It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it 
should be our aim to help Indians in their task. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly passed by 153 votes to 22, the Premier’s 
resolution on the War,— The Moslem League party staged a walk-out as the 
amendment tabled by the leader of the group was disallowed by the Speaker. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Congress party’s resolution on War 
was discussed by the House. Commending his resolution to the House, Mr. 
B. G. Kher traced the events leading up to the critical situation and recalled 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy. 

Sardar Bailavbhai Patel, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai addres- 
sed a public meeting at Bombay and explained the Workinf; Committee's resolution 
on the war situation. Pandit Nehru said that the British Government’s de- 
clarations showed that they believed that by sitting in the Ministerial benches, 
the Congress had forgotten its aspirations. Ihe Congress demanded that consti- 
tution based on the will of the people should be framed. 

27th. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement created a definitely favourable impression in 
unofficial quarters in New Delhi, for it was considered that the reference to 
the TOssibiiity of expanding the Viceroy’s Council would be well received bo^ 
by Congressmen and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement, appreciated the conciliatory tone of Sir 
Samuel Hoare's speech, but asked for proof that "Britain has shed her imperia- 
listic ambitions even before India is declared independeut.” Mahatma Gandhi 
added : "The Congress decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts mostly 
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the Coitnew and the Britidi GoTemment on trial. Nothing but good will 
come OQt oi it» if both will play the game.” 

The Madraa Ministry tenders its resipiation, which was not accepted by Hia 
Ezcrilency the Governor. It was stated that resignations by Congress Ministers 
could not be accepted until arrangements were mwe for carrying on the Govern- 
ments in the provinces afiected. 

In a PiesB interview at Wardha, in connextion with the House of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said : 'Mahatma 
Gandhi's statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in thh* 
Commons debate and it is hardly necessary for me to say much more.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnrii, in a Press statement, wrote about reference of die Coogress- 
Lwgue question to an arbitration tribunal. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly, by 92 votes to 56, passed with a slight 
change, the Congress party’s resolution on war which was introduced by the 
Premier, Mr. B. G. Kher. The Moslem League party’s amendment to the 
effect that democracy was unsuited to the genius of the country, was rejected 
by 89 votes to 23. 

Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, issued a reply to the statement of 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, regarding the treatment of Moslems 
in Congress provinces. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit G. B. Pant, the Premier, moved 
the Congress party’s resolution concerning Britain’s war aims,— the resolution 
was on me lines of the Bombay resolution. Chaudhuri Ealiq-uz-zaman, leader 
of the Moslem League party, in moving his party’s amendment to the Congress 
resolution, appealed to Congress to reconsider their decision and come to terms 
with the Moslem League. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahosabha issued a statement on the declaration 
made by the viceroy, saying : ”We fully realize the gravity of the situation 
and the menace that confronts India. We feel it our duty to call upon the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence of their country and also call upon 
the Government immediately to create a suitable atmosphere and to devise proper 
machinery to provide them with military training and all other equipments so 
as to enable them to do their duty.” 

Congress leaders exchanged views at Lucknow, with Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Moslem League leaders with Chaudhuri Ehaliq-uz-Zaman. 1'he 
opinion was held in both quarters that Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement recorded 
an advance on the Viceroy’s declaration. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, the Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly 
appealed to the Congress to reconsider their decision with regard to the giving 
up of office in the provinces. 

28 lh. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ that "the control and management 
of civil difK>bedience has been left in my hands. The best way of losing a 
cause is to abuse your opponent and to trade upon his weakness. Whatever 
may be true of other mooes of warfare, in Satyi^raha it has been held that 
causes for ^Inre are to be sought within. The refusal by the British Govern- 
ment to fulfil Uie Congress hope that they would make the expected declaration, 
is solely due to the weakness in the Congress organization and Congressmen.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in another article in the aarijan, in reply to a Moslem 
correspondent, said : "live and let live on mutual forbearance and toleration is 
the law of life.” 

In the U. P. Assq^bly, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Ehan, General Secretary of 
the Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charges levelled against him 
by Congress speakers that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal of demo- 
cracy, explained that the Moslem League was not opposed to democracy but 
only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935. 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency at a meeting in Calcutin, 
adopted a resolution, expressing steadfast loyalty and unflinching devotio#to 
His Majesty the Eipg Emperor. 

SSfh. His Excellency the Viceroy issued invitations to the leaders of the Congress 
and of the Moslem League to meet lum at New Delhi : the invitations were 
assumed to be in connexion with consultations envisaged in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Comiiieos. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Ooimress President, in explaining the implications 
of the resolution of the Congress Worldng Committee, in a circular letter to the 
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PxovMal OongraB Cko&mitteei, *Oiir Don^vk^eDoe tchdij 

IB pni to. tbe.s;reat€Bt teat in respect of Hindu-MoBlem retotioni. CongreBBiiicn 
haye to show their non-violence— in particular at the time of Hindu-Modern 
riots by losing their lives, if nkA be, to prevent them, lliey may not take 
sides;** 

Dr« G. 8. Arundale, Frerident of the Theosophical Society, addresrinic a 
public meeting at Salem;, pointed out that the war was fought not only for the 
preservation of. peaoe and democracy in Eurous but Uiat it was a war against 
injustice,, aggression and evil thi^s whenever the^might be, and that it waa 
a war lor India’s freedom. He incidentally remarked, ’^Mr. Gandhi is not a 
political leader but a spiritual leader.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras received Eumarraja Muthiah GhettUb:, 
Leader of the Opposition and of the Justice Party in the Madras Assend^ly, 
who informed His Excellency that he was unable to accept the ‘ invitation 
to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

XJndoc the reforms announced in the Bajkot Darbar Gazette Extraordinary, 
the Rajkot State Assembly would be reconstituted so as to consist of 60 membena 
excluding the President, of whom 40 would be elected and 20 nominated and 
of the latter 5 should be official members. 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal issued a statement, observing, 
”The feelings of the Moslems of India towards the war are explicit. Uis 
war has aroused in us a deeper regard for the ideals for which the British 
people and the British Government stand than ever and has evoked sj^ntaneous 
feeling of loyalty and a desire to take our ahare in the burden of the. War.” 

80th. Hia Excellency Lord Erskine accepted the resignation of the Madras Ministry 
and took over the administration of the Presidency. The Legislature was 
prorogued. 

The United Provinces Ministry also resigned. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Congress resolution on war which 
was moved by the Premier was carried by 127 votes to 2. An amendment by 
the Moslem league was defeated by 128 votes to 19. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, in a Press statement accepted Mr. Fariul Hpq’a 
*‘ehanenge” and invited his co-operation to investigate his '^fantastic” chargiea 
against Congiess Governments. 

As a result of the Congress Working Committee debarring Bj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose from holding the office of the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee or any other office of elective Congress bodies, the executive of the 
Provincial Congress at its meeting in Calcutta, elected Mir. Bajeudra Chandra 
Deb, as President of the B. P. C. C. in place of 6j. Bose. There was no other 
candidate. 

81st. H. £. the Viceroy’s decision to invite Congress and. Moslem League leaders 
to a joint discussion gave deep satisfaction in all quarters. 

The Congress Ministries in Bihar and Bombay resigned. 

Labour forces were to be trebled in India’s ammunition, gun and shell 
factories, lliis statement was the first indication officially to be given of the 
extent of the Government’s programme for the development of the country’s 
ordnance factories which ultimately would far exceed their present maximum 
capacity of production. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, criticizing some of the statements by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Bajeudra Prasad said, regarding the weakness in Congress 
organizatioL and Congress men, 'Tn my humble opinion this failure is largely 
due to bad leadership, both before the out-break of war and after.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address at Lucknow, said that the differences 
between the Congress and British Government were fundamental. 


NOVEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — Lord Zetland's Statement in the Lords on 
British intentions towards India—The Viceroy's Broadcast Message 
to the Indian people— Constitutional Reforms, announced in the Mysore 
State — Congress Working Committee meeting in Allahabad. 
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Ut Uhitma Gandhi. Mr. M. A. Jlnnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
Laagoei and Dr. I^endra Prasad, President of the Congress, hdd a Joint 
oranraioe iritibi His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mr. Jinnah also 
attend^ the oontorence at the Viceroy’s House. A discnsaion of general 
dkuraoter took plaoe after which the meeting aiUoarned. 

Ecdlowing the resignations by the Congress Mbistries in the UnHed Provinces, 
Bihar and Bombay, &e Governors of the above provinces invited the leaders 
ci the Opposition in the respective assemblies for consultation regarding the 
lormatioii ot alternative Ministries. The leaders of the Opposition expressed 
tlwtr inability to form Ministries in those provinces. 

the C. P. Assembly at Nagpur, the first measure to be taken for discussion 
and Berar Vidya Mandir and the constitution of committees for 
their manMement the Opposition motion for the recirculation of the Bill 
was r^ected. 

Ind. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Ealam Azad arrived at New 
Delhi, where they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Then 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Hopes of an 
agreement between Congress and the Moslem League on a Joint proposal to be 
pumed before the Viceroy for the settlement of India’s immediate political 

isi 

his stay at Delhi. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, made a statement of Britain’s intentions 
towards India, replying to a debate on India : is sometimes said still in 

In^ that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism there, but every step taken 
since 1919 has emphasized and ratified the determination of the people of this 
country to work for imlf-Govemment in India. Our intentions remain what 
they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving our best with all 
rineerity to assist in removing the obstacles which at Present lie in the path 
ol the rnlfilifient of the promises which have been made. But I still find from 
my practical experience eve^ day of the year for the past 4 or 5 years that it 
if no use ignoring difficulties in your path. What you may do is to work 
patiently and in all sincerity to remove them. 


M. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, informed the Pressmen at New 
Delhi, that the Congress reply to be made to the Viceroy was ready and was 
expected to be sent on the 4th November. In reply to a question, he said 


expected to be sent on the 4th November. In reply to a question, he said 
that the reply was not a joint one by the Congress and the Moslem League. 
An indication of the trend of the Congress reply was taken to be contained in 
a atatement by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in which he invited the' British Government 


a atatement by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in whicdi he invited the' British Government 
to "throw on Indians the respcmsibility of producing an agreed constitution 
without any interference from outside and to promise to give statutory effect 
to it when produced." 

H. E. the Govenior of Bihar accepted the resignation tendered by his Council 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and administrative powers 
within the Province. 

H. E. the Governor of the United Provinces accepted the reugnation tendered 
the Ministm, and issued a proclamation suspending tiie constitution. His 
lency in a broadcast talk appealed for public co-operation in the 
prosecution of the War. 


tmoonditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the varioos 
n^ea were discussed. The main resolution was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Ourbadian Singh (Unionist) and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the 
Opposition (CoDgress/^oved an amendment 

la the Orissa Le^lative Assembly, Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, moved 
the Cong^ War resolution. Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Das said that 
India did not want to worry England in her difficult days. *Tndian leaden 
declared sympathy and support to the allied cause’’. All that she wanted wii 
the application of Britain’s war aims to India. 

the Governor of the Central Provinces asked the Ministry that with 
regard to their impending resignation, due notice should .be given to enable 
His Excellency to make mternate arrangements to carry on the administration. 

A iheeting of Hindus hdd under the presidency of Dr. B. 8. Moonje at 
NfigpiiTi resolved to inform His fixo^eiiey the Viceroy that Mahatma Gandhi 
bcsDg 01 iiai CuugAm dm uot Hindus, and to warn the Government 
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that any communal settlement arrived at bethind the back of the Hinda 
Mahasabna as a result of conversations now in progress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on Hindus. 

4th. Replies to su^estions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s political future were submitted to the Viceroy by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, on 
behalf of the Congress, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on behalf of the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with H. E. the Viceroy in the morning 
while Mr. M. A. Jinnah met His Excellency later Ju the day. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rfnendra Prasad left New Delhi. t; ^ 

On the Hindu Moslem question, Mahatma Gandhi aaid* '*No pact seems to be 
in front of us. Janab Jinnah Saheb looks to British power to safeguard Moslem 
rights. Nothing that the Oonness can do or concede will satisfy him.” 

The Orissa Ministry resigned. The House adopted the resolution by 36 votes 
to 16. 

The Governor of Bombay accepted the resignation of the Ministry and issued 
a proclamation suspending the constitution. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijant entitled "The next step*’, 
remarked, ‘T have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do 
to-day in connexion with the present impasse with the British Government. The 
resignation of the Congress Ministries was a necessity, but the next step is by 
no means clear. Congressmen seem to be expecting a big move. Some 
correspondents tell me that if I only give the call, there will be an all-India 
response such as has never been made before aud they assure me that people 
will remain non-violent. Beyond their assurance 1 nave no other proof in 
support of their statement. I have proof in my possession to the contrary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Indian correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian on the Lords debate on India said that he was shocked at 
Lord Zetland’s suggestion that the Congress was a Hindu organization and was 
amazed that it could emanate from one in the responsible position of Secretary 
of State. 

From Hyderabad (Deccan), a communique said : "The Air Council has decided 
to allocate His Exalted Highness’ gift of £100,000 towards the cost of a new 
fighter squadron to be formed shortly and to he known as "The Hyderabad 
Squadro^’ 

A report detailing action taken by the Central and Provincial Governments 
during 1937-38 on the lecommendatione of the Royal Commission on Labour 
stated, that continued attention was being paid by the Provincial Governments 
to the health and welfare of the indusUial worker. 

5th. H. E. the Viceroy in a broadcast message to the Indian people and in an 
ofiicial statement issued from New Drihi, stated, *'l am not prepared to accept 
this failure. 1 propose in due course to try again in consultation with the 
leaders oi these great political parties and the Princes to see if even now there 
may still be the possibility of securing unity.” 

The correspondence which passed between His Excrilency, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajendra IVasad while the negotiations in Delhi were in purees, were 
published along with His Excellency’s statement. That from Dr. Rajendra 
Ihrasad to His Excellency emphasized the Congress Party’s insistence on the 
granting of its demands and regretted that the communal question had been 
dragged into the Delhi negotiations. Mr. Jinnah’s letter to the Viceroy 
revSued the unwillingness of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad to enter 
into negotiations wiu the Moslem Leader for a communal settlement in the 
provincifu field until the British Government had complied with Congresf 
demands. , ■ ^ , ... 

The Government of Mysore, passing orders on the report of the constitutional 

Reforms Committee which concluded its labours, announced the reforms to hi 
introduced in the State. **The State Executive Council will be enlarged and * , 
will hereafter consist of the Dewan and four Ministers. The Dewan will 
appoint by the Maharaja. Of the four Ministers, all of whom will 
nominate by the Maharaja, at least two will be drawn from amo^ the elect 
members of the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council. T . 
Legislative Council will have an elected majority, of its 68 members 44 will 
riected and 24 nominated. 'The franchise for the Representative Assembly 
(Lower House) will be extended so that the electorate will be about double its 
present size.” 
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Sirdar Vallaybbai Fbtd, addrendBig Oongzew Tolanteera at Ahmedabad aaid 
that tha Congreas did not intend to baiaaa the Britiah Government at the 
preaent moment The avmpathiea of Indian leadera were with Britain and 
iv belieTed that the aox 


tion of civilization. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah iaaned a atatement from New Ddhi, **I aaaure Mr. Gandhi 
that the Muaaalmana of India depend upon their own inherent atrength. We 
are determined to fight and fight to the laat ditch for riehta to which we are 
entitled inapite of the British or the Congresa. We do not depend on any body.” 


1th. Mahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur on his way to Wardha, in reply to 
numerous questions, said, *1 will resist civil disobedience unless I find the 
country prepared for that.*' 

Panmt Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of a statement issued to the Press from 
Lucknow, said the Viceroy’s atatement surprised him as it conveyed an 
entirely different impression of what traiispirea in Delhi and from what he had 
gathers from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa accept^ the resignation of the Minis- 

S r and appoint^ Mr. L. 0. Ansorge, I.C.B., as adviser to assist him in the 
ministration of the province. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in a statement issued at Patna declared : '^We have 
made our views perfectly clear. We will not accept the position as stated by 
Sir ^muel Hoarc. The question of the constitutional status of India and the 
declaration of British Avar aims are the primary issues with us. All other 
issues are of secondary importance, which cannot be allowed to overshadow the 
mmor issues, for less supersede them.” 

Ilie outflow of Khaksars from the city of Lucknow was more rapid than the 
influx into the city sometime back. 


7tli. Lord Zetland, speaking in the House of Lords during a debate on India, 
expressed the belie! that there was still every chance of an early settlement of 
the constitutional crisis in India. He regretted the Congress Ministries’ decision to 
resign, especially as they had shown such zeal in carrying out their administra- 
tive duties but felt that the setback was temporary and would be of short duration. 


The Ministers of the Frontier Provinces signed a joint resignation, which the 
Premier handed to liis Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. Raieiidra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Patna. 
He stated intetalia : *'He (the Viceroy) seems to give the impression that the 
British Government is unable to comply with our request for a olear declaration 
of India’s status os a free country on account of our difierenees. The fact is 
that the British Government is not prepared to promise that it will accept and 
give legal efiect to any constitution which Indians including all real minorities 
would prepare and in which safeguards for the protection of the minorities will 
be includ^”. 

Mr. Jinnah addressing a Moslem meeting at Bombay, said *^1 am always will- 
ing to come to a settlement with my Hindu brethren on "equal terms”. 1 have 
no ill-will against them.’* 


8th. The Central I^rovinccs Ministry resigned. His Excellency the Governor in- 
formed tlie Prime Minister that he could not finally accept the resignations of 
the Ministry until he had had time to make other airangements for carrying on 
the Government of the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued at Wardha said : ‘*There can be no 
civU resistance so loifg as the Viceroy is exploring the possibilities of a settle- 
ment, tlic Moslem League blocks the way, and there is indiscipline and disunity 
in Congress ranks.” 

The conspiracy believed to have been inspired by foreign influences to emte 
serious diversibnson the Indo-Afgan frontier evidently collapsed. 


9th. The Government of India issued a communique on the controversy over, the 
the Haj pilgrim trailic. It stated inter alia : **The Government of India were 
unable to agree to the ir^cindia Steam Navigation Company’s proix)salB involving 
an increase in fares to Ks. 215 return from Karachi when the Moghul line were 
prepared and able to cariy all pilmms at the maximum fares of last season, 
that is, Bs. 167 rbturh from Karachi, Moghul line accepted the decision of 
the Government of India. The Scindia Company were unwilling to do so and 
have^Busp^ded their pilgirm sailings iov the season.” 
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H. SL the Governor of 0 . P. granted intenriewe to the leaden of- OppoiMoa 
groupa in the Provincial AsBemblv. 

Mr. F« E. James, m. l. a., aadressing the Bangalore District eiide of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the serdoesj 
^ iiositions created by the resignations of the Ocmgress Ministries, ^ need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to promoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and above all, the necessity for India co-operating in the 
war effort in her own interests. 

The Maharmadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga piiinded over the Convocation of 
the Sanskrit Parishad. Sir Sarvapalli Eadhakrishniin addressing the Convoca- 
tion stressed the importance of spiritual advancement and the need lor a 
greater sense of values and appreciation of thrir correct proportion. 

lOfh. The resignations tendered by the Congress Ministries in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Provinces were accepted by the 
Governors of the two provinces. 

The annual report of the Indian Trade Commissioner, London for 1038-89, 
said : ‘‘It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that without trade amreement# or 
some form of international control it is becoming exceedingly dimcult for any 
country to maintain its existing volume of trade.” 


11th. Her Majesty the Queen broadcast an Armistioe Day Message to the Women 
of the Empire, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for forti- 
tude and self-sacrifice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
there were no ceremonial parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi discussed the question of rdigion and nationality, writing 
under the caption '’Opinions Differ”, in the Harijan. He said that if Hindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve democracy it could be done only by the whole 
nation speaking its mind through its representatives dected under the Iwoadest 
possible franchise. Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that the talks 
between Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Ndiru would result in producing a basis lor a 
lasting .solution of the communal tangle. 

In another artide in the Harijan, entitled ’’Travanoore”, the Mahatma raCemd 
to the deputation which waited on him : ”1 told them, therefore, that they 
must judge for themselves, irrmpective of my opinion,^ for I' was not prepared 
to take die risk of curbing even narmloss political activity for fear of imai^ary 
consequences. The leaders diould i;herefore connder themselves free from any 
restnunt from me. After the greatest deliberation they took two steps embodied 
in restrained language.” 

Travanoore’s offer of Bs. 6 laldis as a contribudon to &e war and its readi- 
ness to place its entire army at the disposal of the British Government as wdl 
as to raise a labour ooips if and when necessary, were deroly appreciated in a 
speech by the President of the Madras States, Lt Col. G. r. Murphy at the 
State banquet held in honour of the Maharaja’s 27th hlrthday. 

Mr. A. Gordon, c. i. E., i. 8. b., in his presidential address at the tttth .annual 
meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation which mrt in Delhi, laid sdaas m 
benefits from irrigation and the necessity for the maintenance of a highly sfli- 
cient irrigation service. 

12tii. Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhataii, in the course of a statem^ 
issued from New Delhi, expressed the opinion, ’’that the communal c^estkm 
is the main question to be solved if we are really desirous to see a nee and 
prosperous India.” 


18th. The Gkivernment of India decided to give financial assistance to men who 
were prepared to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if and when called upon to do so. ^ 

Mr. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League unfurling ^ Moslem flag at 
the Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, declared ; “AcUve support to the Moslem League 
must be the only political creed of Moslems.” . , , , . . ^ j. 

A Press Note issu^ from New Delhi, explain^ the ob]Mt for the founding 
of H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; donations offered and paid mto 
this fund exceeded Rs. 60,00,000. ^ ^*1 • 4 %^ 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Iyer, referring to Mahatma Gandhi s article in the 
Harijan on Travancore, said : ‘There are some arsons who too Wten Iwk at 
Travancore through coloured spectacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi. 


6 
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Ifr. O. BtkfSppdadiBii, Bladras, speaking at a funoUon arrani^ 

in hoDOor of Hr. 8. Bats^muiti, the Mayor of Madraa said : *Tndia eonld hive 
eateced a new epoch in her history and reached a position of honour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems couid even provisionally come ^ether and pre- 
sented a united front to the Viceroy. The mmority community should now 
strive further to secure the esteem ana love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of Bengal on the release of political pri- 
soners it was stated^ : ''When the present Ministry assumed office there were 
nndergc^g sentences of imprisonment 457 persons who had been convicted by 
Coarts inHengd of specific crimes committM in this province in furtherance 
of the terrorist movement ; of these there are now in custody only 87.” 

14tt. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava (Oonmss), Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab 
Assembly, gave an assurance to the Premier Sir Sikander Hyat Khan that the 
Opposition in the Punjab Assembly was always ready for a reasonable and 
honourable settlement of the communal question. 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar gave an illuminating address on the present position of 
Bang^lia in the industrial devriopment of the Province with particular reference 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating the first of a series of industrial 
survey lectures organised by the Csacutta Corporation Comercial Museum. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Eastern States Agency concluded a two- 
days’ meeting in Calcutta. 

Ifr. 0. Rajagopalachariar, the ex-Premier. addressing a meeting at Madras, 
tefenred to wbt he described as the need for safeguarding Britain’s "concrete 
interests in India” and said : "It is for the British to state what these interests 
are and what is the minimum protection they claim for them. It should be 
zedneed to tim minimum and stated in pounds sterling and provided for by 
agreement or arbitration bv diunterested judges, say some Dominion Minister 
or Ministers. This could earily be made a pmimina^ to the Constitution. 
I am told we can find precedent for this in the history of Irish affairs.” 

liEu Sir M. Saadulla, Leader of the Opposition in the Assam Assemly agreed 
to form an altemadve Government following the resignation of the Congress 
Coalition Gomnmenti-'a communique was Issued to that effect by the Beeretary 
to H. H the Governor of Assam. 

ITIIu It was announced in a Assam Gazette Extraordinary that H. E. the Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation of the Congress Coalition Ministry and agreed 
to the formadon of. a new Connoil of Ministers, with Sir Mohammira Baadulla, 
IiOarlfir of the Opposition party as the Premier. 

tSfo. H. £k Arthur Herbert, the new Governor of Bengal and Lady 

snived in Gakntta. Sir John assumed office liter the necessary ceremoniids 
warn observed.-H8tf John Woodhead, the retiring Governor left Calcutta. 

Ganahi writing under the captain "Is Ccmgress a Hindu organiza- 
tioQ T” in the Harijan^ aaid : "There cannot be a grosser libel on the Congress than 
this. From its inospto it haa hem national. Its originator was an Englishman. 
Hie lata A. O. Hnftie was long its Secretary. It has always had one or two 
SemetarieB. It haa had Moslem, English, Christian and Parsi presidents. 
Didabhai Naoraji , till he became invmid, the soul of the Confess. His 
was the guiding nand and directing brain in every thing. Sir Pherozsnah Mdlita 
ms the unerowned king of the Bombay Presidency. Hadruddin Tyabji was for 
years a decisive foetor in the deliberations of the Congress.” / 

In a atatement eahled to the New$ Chronicle, London, Mahatma Gandhi stated, 
”Doai BritaiB intend to recognize India as an independent nation or must India 
zemain Britain’s dependency ? This question has not ben raised by the Coimrees 
to e Mn an advantage over Britain, but to enable the people of India to deride 
how they dbould briiave during the world crisis.” 

Mr. Amah All, x. l. a«. (Bengal) the President of the Indian Seamen’s Federa- 
tion, issued a lengtiiy statement to the Press, in the course of which he dirrit on 
the eeamen’e demanoik It was stated inUralia "At the moment, we desifie settle- 
ment of only two things. Firstly, the question of wage increase and secondly, 
pending the establishment of the Beeraltment Committee, that crews should be 
srieeted by "open master”, as Is done in the case of quartermasters (Snkanies).” 

The Omn^of tim Wsstem India National Liberal Asmiation characterized 
the oontiol ezeiriaed by the Oongrem Executive in the worjong of the Ministries 
as to the nealfoy growth M parliamentary (fo^ernment. 
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19111. Mrftttma Gandhi laid the foundation stone of the Kamala Ndirn Memoriid 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

Jhe three-day session of the Congress Working Committee began at Anand 
BhaiWt Allahabad. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President envisaged the 
possibili^ of the Congress Ministries returning to office at an early date if a 
more definite declaration of the British Government’s war aims in their appliea^ 
tion to India was forthcoming. 

S). Barat Chandra Bose, while presiding over theDlnibri Students’ Federation, 
observed : **Whatever may be the course and character of the war, when it is over 
the world will not be the same old world and many Ideas which pass as current 
coin today will receive their quietus. So far as we are concerned, the war has 
already brought about a complete change in the political regime in India. The 
Congress Ministries have resigned in eight provinces. Ine constitution has 
already been suspended in seven of them. The question on every body’s lips is 
what next ? The present deadlock in India furniitiieB an examine in which 
imf^nation and statesmanship have not been able to overcome the influence of 
a hidebound tradition. This has exposed a weak spot in the moral case of Great 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 

lOtli. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
in Calcutta at the age of 72. 

The executive of the Bihar Provincial Moslem Lea^^e at a meeting at Patna, 
presided over by Mr. Syed Abdul Azi^ passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conference of workers of the provincial League in the last week of December, 
to discuss and adopt a constructive programme of work and consider means to 
strengthen the solidarity of the League. 

The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad devoted six hours in discussr 
ing the ISengal Provincial Congress Committee affairs and when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution on the subject should be passed. Mahatma Gandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress Piresident received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee alleging that the B. P. Congress Committee, 
particularly its Ehmitive Council, had defied the resofations and directions of the 
Working Committee. 

The police opened fire on a riotous mob in Bnkkuir TBiud) where Hiad^-Moslem 
liots broke out. The death roll was 21 and the number of injured was 23. 


aist. The Conipress Working Committee at Allahabad discussed the polittcal situa- 
tion in Iimia following the resignation of the Congress Ministries. At an 
informal meeting Congress affurs in Beimal and routine matters were discussed* 
Ganoni said that as true ^tyagrahis Congressmen should give the 
othes side every chance to bring about a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no opportunity themselves to achieve that desirra end. 

Two days m communal noting in Sukkur resulted in a death roll of 29 and 26 

B. B. Moonje, addressing a public meeting under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, at Patna, obserm. ’’Ration of the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act by the Congress was a blunder in as much aa 
an opportunity for Hindus to control the Central legislature by a large majorilj 
had bm lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blnnder.’’ 

MitA The Congress Working. Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mahatma Gandhi explained 
in detail the implkations ol his resolution. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in exercise of his powers under the Defence 
of India Rultt issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 
nuds. 

Dr. N. N. Law in his presidential address at the second quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta said : 
only h(^ of the future civilization of the world and also of the continued and 
peaMiu existence of small or defenceless states depends entirely on the ultimate 
victory of the forces of democracy.” 

2trd. The Cangress Working Committee pasi^ a resolution on the political 
aitaation in India ; the resolution declared, ’’the Working Committee will 
continue to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settlement even 
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tha Biitlflli Goymmeiit has banned the door in the face of the OongreM.** 

At the anonal reoruiting meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of women 
in Cateatta. various aspects of social service work which the Council undertook 
were described by different speakers. An appeal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to help it to carry on its onerous work.— Lady 
Sinha presided. 

MUi. In the Ben^ Legislative Council non*official resolutions were taken up. Of 
the 32 resolutions op the agenda, five were disposed of, one being withdrawn 
after discussion, two falling throui^ and two being carried in an amended form. 

Mr. Q. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quarterly meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said that it was a depressing thought that 
mankind had not even now evolved any method of settling mutual differences 
other than through War. 

mo. His Highness the Nawab of Tonk (Bajputana) announced the constitution of 
a State Assembly for Tonk, and panchayats and certain reforms in Municipid 
administration. 

The aims and ideals of the All-India ^Women’s Conference and the important 
part it played in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjects ^ich 
oonoemed the country’s wdi being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Ali, in her 
presidenlial address at the annual conference oi the Calcutta constituency of that 
body in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Rartjan, **The only way out is a Constituent 

, Assembly.” Asserting that the Oonsfituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
<ff arriving at a just solution of the communal problem, Mahatma Gandhi 

S lained the implications of the demand and urged that all resources must be 
austed to reach it before direct acdon was thou^t of. 

Oommenting on the Bajkot reforms, Mahatma mndhi wrote in the Harijan 
ihat not only liad the powers hitherto possmed h.v the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as possible. 

IMh. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency wf the All-India Women’s 
Confezence concluded its d^ibeiatkiDB after passing a number of resolutions 
.on educational and social snbieela. One of these related te residential 
Imafeds .dQr college girls and another to liie control and supervision of or- 
fAauiHgBe, widows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage hureaus, and .similar bistitu- 
Hont. . AH the resOlntions evoked interesting diseasnonB. 


PTIh. ne winter session of the Bengal Legidative Assembly opmed in Calcutta. 
The cply business of importance before the Home was consideration of the 
Agdcidtufal Dehtm (Amendment) BiU, 1939, as reported by the Select Com- 
xoIttaB. The Bpeaker (Khan Bahadur AemhI fi^ue) presided. 

A. fi. MiUiksn, who woo the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1923, sddresging 
a meeliM at the Indian Association to the cnUivation of science in Calcutto, 
esqdsinMto mms iSnd (Ejects of the OsUfomia Institute of Technology in 


aSfh. Sir' Bamaswami Ifudaliar, Commerce Member to the Government of Ind^ 
when he met ilie Oommittee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the ]^cy of the Government of industries 
during the War and the aiwply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Bengal Legislative tlouncil had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Moneyknders Bill-fas passed by the Lower House) was taken up denovo. 

H. K uie Govei^ w toe Punjab, replying to an address at Lahore, condemn- 
ed the revdutiona^ political doctnnes which impaired the value and reliability 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which advocatei 
i^ent destruction of the existing social order. 

99fh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Agricultural 
Ddl>torB (AmendmentT BiU was resumed. Mr. Mukunda Behari MtilUck, lid^dister 
to Cc^perative Credit and Buial Indebtedness, sponsored the BiU. . 

The wrty-second session of the U. P. Political Conference concluded at 
Muttra, after passing unsnimously resolutions relating to Indian States, the 
Tenancy Bill and the constmetive programme of the (Congress, The conference 
was presided over by Pandit Jaifharlal Nehru. 

20th. Mr. Aftab Ali, M. L. A., PtosIdesI of the All-India Seamen’s Federation, 
sent a cable to Mr, 8. Ali, we Londbu f epresentativo of the Federation, inform- 
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Um of : file eettiiemeiit arrived at with the ehipownera in Oaleutta 
aeeordiflg to which the aeamen in their employ were given an increaee of 25 
percent {iid a bonus of 25 percent on pre-war wages. 

The B^al L^slative Assembly referred the Jute Begnlation Bill (1939) to a 
adect committee with instructions to submit their report by December 8. An 
opposlticm amendment to circulate the measure for dioiting public opinion was 
dmated by 97 votes to 64. The Bill aimed at smting for the grower a fair 
and ateady price for his produce. v * 


DECEMBER— 1939 


Cliief Ewenta !— Oongress demand fora Oonstitnent Assembly — ^Mr. 
Jinnah*s oharge of oppression of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 
Demand for a Boyal Commission of Enqniry— Mr. Jinnah's call for a **Day 
of Ddiverance’* over the resignation of Congress Ministers— Besignation 
of Mr. N. B. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance Minister. 

1st. Sir Henry Gidney, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, oiitioised the Congras attitude to Anglo-Indians and made an 
impeal to the community to omer its services to the King-Emperor unoondi- 
tumally. in his address at the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta. 

Dr. Kalini Banjan Sen Gupta presiding over the third session of the Bengal 
Medical Conference, which b^n at Baruipur (24 Parganas) observed, *'We may 
differ, but let us all agree in one thing— aggressive nationalism in the gnise cu 
Hitierism is abroad to the detriment m the world’s peace today, and let us not 
add to the dangers menacing our country by aggMsiveness, whether for the 
community, for the province, or worse still for the individual.’*^ 


tnd. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on an Englishman’s letter on the political 
sitnation of India, in the Harijan^ declared that absolute protection of the 
rights of minorities was a greater concern of the Congress than it ever could be 
of^ Great Britrin. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr. A. E, Faslul Huq, Premier of Bengal, 
kintly issued a statement on the dedsion to establish a Bengal War Purposes 
Fund. The statement said: **We have had under consideration the most 
appropriate manner in which the numerous loyal offers of help received from 
ittoiviauals and associations in Bengal, rince the outbreak of War, could best be 


utilised.” 


At a meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee presiding, app^s to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu MahasaSia 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support the candidates proposed to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connerion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, were made by varions speakers. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee said that the 
Hindus of Bengal condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti- 
national but necause it was a ^’pernicious” measure which separated the 
communities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan entitled "Baffling situation”, 
made it dear that he was opposed to a civil disobedience movement which had 
as Its sole aim the embarrasament of the British * Government. Mahatmdi 
asserted that tiiere was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, ’Tt will come, when it becomes clearly inevitable”, and he appealed to 
the people to be non-violent. 


M. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 
sastra physical culture conference at Satara. declared, "India expects every man 
to do his duty in this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilities provided for military training. 

Normal conditions prevailed m the Bukkur district where many were killed 
and injured in serious communal rioting in several areas in the previous month. 

4lh. Fan& Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting held in Motigunj, Agra de- 
daied : *Thoiu^ we are always ready to negotiate and arrive at a settiement 
with the British Government we can never return to old conditions. We have 
daoed our cards on the table, and no useful purpose can be served by inter- 
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views, talks and statements nnless the Government is prepaored to aeospi the 
views expressed by the Congress and Mahatma QandhL** 

50. H. E. Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, administered the Galflis of Office 
and Secrecy to three Minietera. namely, Abdul Matin Chondhnry, Rahednr 
Sayidnr RAaman and Miss Mavis Dnnn. On the assumption of office by the 
three Ministers, a cabinet meeting was held when the portfdios were allocated. 

In the Bengid Assembly, two Bills, namely, the Official Trustees (Ben^ 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator Genmrs (Bengal Amendment) ffill 
were referred to select committees, while the third— the Bengal General dauses 
(Amendment) Bill was passed. There '.was no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions being simply put to the House and carried. 

6th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pr^ident, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Bombay : wish Mussalmans all over India to obse^e^ Friday, the 22nd 

December, as the day of deliverance and thanks-giving— as a mark of relief 
that the Congress Governments have at last ceam to function. 1 hope that 
the provincial, district and primary Leagues all over India will hold public 
meetings and pass resolutions and offer prayers by way of thanks-giving for 
being deliverea from the unjust Gonpess regime.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique fixing maximum prices of 
certain foodstuffs and other commodities which might be charged by wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

In the Bengal Assembly, a motion by the Premier, Mr. Faslul Huq, for re- 
ferring the B&gal . Officials Records Bill, 1939 to a sdect committee^ came up 
for consideration. The Bill sought to **8iippres8 dissemination in the Press and 
on the plidform of the contents of unpublished records of Government unless 
^ter due authorization.” 

7fh. H. R Sir Maurice Hallett assumed the office of Governor of the United 
Provinces, when the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court administer^ 
to him the Oaths of Allegiance and Office at Government House, Lucknow. 

L(^ Zetland criticised the United Provinces Employments Tin: Bill in the 
House of Lords-*the occasion was the moving by the Smretery of State of the 
second reading of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Bill and 
explain^ the extent to which the present Bill differed from the previous Bill 
passed by the House of Lords. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Bteijan Barker. Flnaace 
Minister, presented a supplemented estimate of expenditure, amountmg to Rs. 
62,19,000. The other item of business was the consideration of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill inteoduced by Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy, 
Revenue Minister. 

Sir Stafford Cripps. m.p., interviewed on his arrival at KanM, said : *lt was 
wise on the part of Mr. Gandhi not to have hurried things and to have kept the 
door open. There may be some form of compromise to save the face of the 
British Government and to enable them to come to a settlement on the main 
issue of the Congress demand. There is a distinct chance even on the pmrt of 
conservatives with regard to India and nobody wants to aUenate the sym^thies 
of India”. 

6fh. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement to the JfewB 
Chronicle, declared. ^Suddenly Hr. Gandhi, who was always sc^tieal about the 
Cmstituent Assembly, has now become an enthusiastic convert and its champion.” 

Sixteen Moslentemembers of the Knshak Pr^ Party in the BengM Assembly 
and the Council, issued a statement criticizing Blr. Jinnan’s statement, appeallBg to 
Moslem* to observe December 22, as the ’*Day of Deliverace and Thanksgiving.” 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter addressed to the Bengal Ledsla^ 
tive Assembly said, that it regarded the Agricultural Produce Marnts Bol "as 
a commendihle measure particularly in so far as it aims at the esnreiiw of 
contrd of weights, measures, prejudicial market customa aud the like.” . 

m. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, commenting nnder the caption, *Tn 
God’s Handa” on an Englishman’s letter to him stating that he was puzzled! 
that Mahatma Gandhi was **thihldng mainly of what political advantm for the 
cause of Indian iDdcpendence emi be gained from the War ■itnatkm.’^ **In the 
present case if the Congress imiy justify the British case on the grmd 
mfessed iiw Mr. Chamberlaiii,1»m d^lared thM she would throw in j&r whole 
m^ vAght on the side of peeod*^ 
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Mii h> yi > Gandhi iraued a statement appealing to Mr. Jinnah and Moslems to 
desist frpin observing the Day of Deliverance and Thankihgiving in view cl 
communal uni^ talks and following the resignation of Congress Ministries. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on being told that ms appcnl to Moslems to celebrate 
**A Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving” was ill-timed in view of Congress- 
League talks, explained the circumstances which led to the publication St his 
statement. Mr. Jinnah said : *The Moslem League was truly ]ustifled in 
breathing a Bi|;h of relief on the departure of Mipj^trieB inimical to Moslem 
interests and m praying for popular Ministries fiitl]? representing the popular 
rather than a party will.” That was all that he asked the Moslems to do. 

Bir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his work in connexion 
with the (^-operative movement in Bengal, died in Scotland. 

H. E. Sir John Herbert Governor of Bengal, in his reply to addresses of 
welcome presented to him by the Indian Association, Marwari Association, 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and the Mahomedan literary Society at Government 
House, Calcutta, made reference to certain important political questions 
affectii^ Bencml and to some matters concerning the economic progress 
and welfare oi the Province. 

10th. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman, Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
and Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, ex-Premier, Madras, in their statements repudiated 
the allegations of wrongs done to Moslems in the Goi^ress provinces and 
characterized the chargm as absurd and reckless. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to 
Moslems to observe December 22 as the May of deliverance”, was the occasion 
for the above statement. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, in the course of a Press statement, declared, repudiating 
the charges made by Mr. Jinnah against Congress Ministries : *^1 have statra 
before and I repeat again that there was never any occasion for complaint, much 
less for interference. The Madras Ministry like the Ministries in other provinces 
never gave room for complaint on the part of minorities. On the contrary 
there may have been occasion when it may be stated that there was indulgence 
in favour of minorities.” 

Bir Stafford Cripps, M. P. in his talk to Press representatives at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad, made a statement that greater interest in Indian affidrs 
was bang taken by Parliament. Sir Stafford also stated that the influence 
cl groups in the Boose of Commons favourable to India’s aspirationB 

Awharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, referred to his 
Agra speech in which he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial Services. Personally, he said, he had never believed that the services 
were efficient. And in this respect there was no difference between the English 
and the Indian membm of the services. 

Lady Kama Bao presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (Central 
Pnnjim branch) held at Lahore declared : **There is to-day from all I Imve 
notioNi since my return to India a real desire to express nationalism in a 
blind and unthinking advocacy of return to manners and customs of past 
times and to eject from our life ev^ thing which savours of Europeanization 
on the ground that we are denatiooalidng ourselves* This is an attitude, I am 
afraid, I do not wholly sympathise with.^ 

litli. Beporta of disturbances following esses of profiteering were leoeived from 
Jubbttlpore and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 

In the Bengsl Council, three non-official resolutions on war were tabled for 
discussion. One of these standing in the name of Bai Bahadur Surendn 
Narayan Binha (Progressive) urged ''whole-hearted support to the Brituh 
Government in the prosecution of war against the German menace.” The next 
resolution tabled by Bai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee (Progressive) sought 
to affirm the "unswerving allegiance of the people of Bengal to His Majes^’s 
Throne and Person.” The third resoluUon, tabled by Mr. Lallt Qiandim Daa 
(Congress) wanted the British Government to declare India "as an independent 
atate in order to enthuse the people of this country to take part and pzoseeute 
tto war to a successful end.” 

llUi. In the Bengal Council, strong condemnation of Nazism was vdoed in 
Houaa when a resolution on war was discussed. 

In the Bengsl Assembly, amendxnente wm tabled in the House on the 




Tm Incw Historical Hecom OomnusBion in Gidcntta. iccommeDded to tlM 
Qomnment of India Uie lormadon of a committee to arrange the 
of the tTiMtcriptof micro-filmed copies of records xelarinff to India, available 
in I3w Indna office in London. Holland. France and Portugal. 

Hr, Bir ^tEmt Ahmad Khan dekveced a leetnre on *Constitaent Amemblv* 
in the Moslem Institute Hall Calcutta. He said mtorolto : "The d^oe <ri a 
Oimstitaent Assembly which has been deliberately adopted to shelve the 
oommiinal question, will be utterly futile at this fnnetuee. Wlule this is so 
we mast remember that tins is an ideid at which we ought to aim consistently ” ' 


uncpta, iureceor a 

Oalcutta, opening an ezhitntion of medical, surgical and alliedf products in 
Oalcutta, observed, *With her vast natural resources and huge potential w^ariretL 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of indastrialization in the ohemicu 
and other allied fiaU^** 

A fund for &e riSef of the Polish refugees was started in Calcutta. H. E Uie 
Viceroy donated Bs. 50.000. 

_ Mr. 0. Biqagopahudiiu^ commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Rovai 
Comndssto^ said, *^ugh has been said already to show the invalidity of 
Mr. , Jipaaf ! mition. fie now seeks a Royal Commission to be appcnnted 
by the British Government which will be of a purely judicial pmsonnel 
empoeed of Judges of His Majesty's fiifi^ Court” ^ ^ personnel, 

E Sir John Herbert ibt Governor of Bengal, inaugniated the third 
eeision of th^ndm Ompm in the Aahutosh Biding. Calcutta. 

University. Hie EiosHenCT aaid history was a ^continuous growth” aro 
gave an ttglimaticm a^;^ the pepMtap which faced the world. 
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SjUP^jir Vallabbh^ CSiaiman of the Farliementary enb-Ckimmittee^ in 

* from Bombay^ declared that Mr. Jinnah had “no caitf* 

againrt^e Congress and that nis “sole object was to up communal feeling 
at a tension.** ® 

.ftntft Jawharlal Nehru to a talk to Press represenUtlyes to Bombay, 
nitmted the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly lor solving the 
Indian problem and opposed Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal CommisAm' to 
investigate the Moslem afl^ations ag^st the fonqar C^gress Ministries. 

Mr. A. K. Fadul Hug. the Bengal Fremi^ntiuea a statement rdterating 
his intention to collect^ evidence regarding the all^aticms of cmpression d 
Moslems to the provinces formerly controlled by Congress MinistrieB 
place them* before a Royid Commission proposed by Mr, JinnS. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Industries Conference ftomimmced at 
Mysore, under the presidency of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. Commerce 
Member to the Government of India. Sir Mirza M. Ismail. Dewan of Mysore* 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

16th. Sir Shaffat Ahmad Khan, speaking at a meeting under the auspices of the 
Bengalee Ex-Service Association in Calcutta, made an earnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of Central and Provincial War Boards tor mobilizing 
Indian resources for the prosecution of the War. l^ince Akram Hossein 
said that he did not believe in the classification of martial and non-martial 
races. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Harijan entitle^ “The 
Princes** said : *'When Britain has shed Imperialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, it will be discovered that the two 'arms* of Imperialiam-<*the Princes 
and the 1. C. S.— have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act.** 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a Press interview, suggested a scheme for 
solving the communal and constitutional problems in India. After referring 
to the difficulties of forming a Constituent Assembly and the dangers attendant 
on a country-wide election campaign in view of the present communal tension, 
the . Punjab Premier suggest^ that a dozen accredited leaders should meet in 
conference, the Viceroy helping in the selection of the personnel. 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission was supported by Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M. L. A.. President of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association. 


17th. Dr. Rajcndra Prashd, Congress President, stated his views on Mr. Jinnah’s 
demand for a l^yal Commission. He said : “In a way. I welcome this : the 
situation had come to a head. And now. either the communal problem will be 
given up os insoluble, or we will arrive at a solution though not quite satis* 
factory.” 

The proposed inquiry into certain allegations made by the Moslem League 
against Congress Governments, suggested by Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, Bengal 
Premier, and accepted by Pandit Jawnarlal Nehru ^s abandoned. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to his plan for observance 
of a “day of deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministries, said : 
“The functions of December 23 are not Moslem functions direct^ against their 


League and the Vice-President of the C. P. and Berar Moslem League. 

ISth. H. E. the Viceroy summed up India’s position with regard to the war 
when he addressed the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India, by saying, “The fate of India in the international 
sphere turns on the success of the Allied Arms.” * u u i* v i 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha and held a five Imnrs 
sitting. Mahatma Gandhi being present for the first thm hours, ^e ^m* 
mittee had nothing concrete before it to discuss in view of the fact that there 
had been no new factor in the political situation since the All^abim meeting 
except for Lord Zetland’s recent statement in the^ House of Lords which, how* 
ever, was not regarded as having taken the position any farther tlmn mere it 
was. Members, therefore, reviewed the situation again, taking note of such new 
tendencies as have a liearing on toe situation. w— 

In the Bengal Assembly, the official war resolution moved by Mr. Faziul Hnq, 
the Prefer, was passed py 142 votes to 82. 
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Tlie Ooilitlon Party in the Bengal Asaemly passed a resolution espressing its 
want of confidence in Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, the Finance Minister, who 
remained neutral when yoti^ on the war resolution took place. 

llie Gouncil of Rulers, Eastern States Agency met in Oalcutta, to discuss 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint police force and a High Court-^the 
Baja of Seraikella presided. 

Iffik The Congress Working Committee further discussed the political situation 
at Wardha. The Committee nad before it a draft statement prepared by Mahatma 
Oandlu,~the trend oi which was that the Committee, without taking any preci- 
jdtate action immediately, would make an advance over the Allahabad position by 
making it clear that if the Congress demand was not conceded in essential, 
the Oongras was fully prepared for the next step in its programme which had 
started with the resignation of the Congress Ministries. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, Bengal, tendered his resignation. 
VLH Barker made the first public announcement that he had resigned from the 
Bengal Cabinet, in the Bengal Legislative Council, when all sections of the 
House combined in paying tributes to the valuable ivork he had rendered to the 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K« Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, issued a staiement to the Press, 
which contained a denial that he had "backed out” of his offer to Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru to prove his allegations of Congress oppression against Moslems in the 
provinces under Congress MinistTics. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Nausher Ali, an ex-Ministcr of Bengal and a 
member of the Proja Party was censured by the Bpeaker. Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque, for remarks mady by him against the chair, daring the discussion on 
the war resolution. 

The 15th seasion of the All-India Philosophical Congress met in the Address 
Hall of thq Osmania University, l^derabad. The Right Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Chancellor of the Osmania University, delivered the inauguratory speech. 

Both. The Congress Working Committee renewed its adjourned sitting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the meeting,— the Committee also 
discussed the question of observance of the "Independence Day” on January 26, 
the Bengal Conneas affairs, and the riots in Bukkur, Sind. 

In the Beofi^ Council, the ^[uestion of the improvement of the silk industry of 
Bengal was raised when replying to a question addressed by Rai Bahadur B. N. 
Binha (Obend) on the condition of the industry, Mr. H. B. Buhrawardy said that 
the lilk indast ]7 had declined considerably as a result of the economic depression 
and severe competition by foreign silk. 

list The Gongrees Working Committee at Wardha did not come to a decision on 
the main oresolution on the political situation. The Committee, however, adopted 
a resolution on the Bengal Congress affairs and appointed a Committee of eight, 
(an ad hoc committee) with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman, to make 
arrangements for condnetiag elections of delegates to the annual session of tiie 
Oongress, and othmr elections. The Members of the ad hoc Committee were : 

Abul Kalam Azad (Chairman), Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. P. C. Ohosh, Dr, 
Bntesh Chandra Bannerje^ Mr. J. C. Gupta, Mr. Kiran Bhankar Boy, Mr. Ananc 
Prasad Ohowdhnry, and Mr. Benoyendra Nath Palit. 

In was annonn^ at the conclusion of the meeting that it was decided that 
abstentiem of the members of the Congress Party from the Central Legislature 
diould be continued! except in so far as it might be necessary to retain their 
■eats in the AssemUy which required at least a day’s attendance. 

Mr. J. H. Burder, President of the European Association, in his adtlress to 
the annnid-meeting of the Association in Calcutta, said : 'The difficulties #nd 
dangers which In<fim will have to fmse require the fullest collaboration betiireen 
onr two nations. If India desired unity, she can rely on the full cooperation of 
onr Qoantrymea in taming it fiom an ideal into a reality.” 

IteA The Oongrem Working Committee concluded its five days’ session at 
Wardha after paseliig n leedutioa oritizing the statement of the Secretary ol 
State for Indus and reiteiating die faith of the Congress in a Constituent 
Assembly as the ’’only way to attain a final settlement of the communal 
qnettlon wonld not be estkfsctorily eel^ so long as different parties were to 
look to a third party thimigh whom they expected to gain special privileges 
even though it may be at m mqi^ense of the nation.” The Committee character* 
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ized the'British Oovernment’B raising the communal question as 'Muctanee to 
part ifim power.” 

Tto M(Mem “Day of Deliverance” called for by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President 
of the AlMndia Moslem League, was observed throughout India by Moslems. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Government of Assam and 
presided over by Sir Manmatha Nath Mukheriee to inquire into the Dig^oi 
Strike, declared : "The strike was resorted to without any justifying grievance.’* 
The report further stat^ : “The Labour Union fasMl mistaken notions of the 
respective rights of capital and labour ; that it did% n^t. conduct affairs in the 
proper manner, that many of the strikers themselves had no idea of the grievan- 
ces for which they had struck work and that it is not all clear that the strike 
resolution represented the views of the majority.” The report which g[ave a 
detailed account of the events which led up to the strike also made a senes of 
recommendations for the prevention of strikes like the Digboi stoppage in the 
future. 

The Government of Assam in a resolution on the report which it commended 
for its impartiality and judicial fairness stated that the report revealed : “There 
was no sufficient cause for the strike either m the working conditions or in the 
actions of the company and that it must be ascribed to the ambition of a few 
individuals determined to impose their will by methods which can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the third quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what he ddi- 
cribed as the basic weakness of India’s industrial structure. 

28rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hart j an, headed “Independence”, in 
which he tried to answer some objections raised by a correspondent, wrote : 
"India can settle down to peace only when she can hold amnst any 
combination.” He also wrote, “The Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s War aims ; secondly, independence, 
when it comes, will come because India is ripe for it. Therefore, there can be 
no consideration to be given to it. It is not a marketable thing. It is a 
status. This, however, does not mean a ‘frog-in-the-well status*. There may 
or may not be an alliance with Britain. Mv hope is that there will be. 6o 
long as I have a share in the attainment of independence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or settlement 
with Britain.” 

24th. Sir Maurice Qwyer, Chief Justice of India, speaking at ^e Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “It is not the making of the constitution 
itself which necessarily produces agreement ; no agreement of any kind is 
possible without personal contracts and constitution making it a laborious 
affair which requires infinite pains and patience if lasting results are_ to be 
achieved. India, today, was at the cross-roads of her political future, with the 
forces for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had come for her to solve 
the, problem, not only of her relations with Great Britain, but also the problem of 
her own domestic differences.” ^ .. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, opening the All-India^ Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition at the Congress House, , Madras, observed : ‘In a country 
like ours, with its diverse castes and creeds, brotherly feeling and the ballot box 
seem to go ill together. Undue emphasis is placed on religious and cultural 
differences and sentiment is allowed to play too large a part, while commonKnse is 
at a discount. The more we can infuse brotherhood into democracy the happier 
will be our country.” 

25th. Pandit Jawharlal Ndiru addressing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Workers* 
Camp at Wardha, declared : *“rhe world is in a vortex and a new order is being 
evolved in which India has to contribute her share.” . . 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of . the Punjab, in a Press interview on 
the political situation in Ihe country, said: ‘Things do look gloomy but I am 
an optimist. My impression' of the wiiole situation is that, unfortunately, it is not 
as it should be. My own view is that if in the immolate future some Mttlement 
is not arrived at, especially at this critical juncture, it may m too late. ’ 

Mr. Jinnah, in a Press statement, said : “The greatest day of my life was 
when I heard that the Federal scheme was suspended, and a still greater moment 
will be when it is definitely buried.” 
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ilOu CkadaT Valiaybhii (Md, tiddxeidng a of the Bombay Gongms 

LegMatlTe Party, xeviewed the politicil aitoation in the oonntry and the pc^w 
naeUon thereto. He alao eaiamined the problema oonfronting the country uid 
nilpBd the need for erery member to educate hia couatitumicy and make them . 
pramred lor the next at^ which the Oongreaa might take. 

ne iixat meeting of the ad hoe committee, appointed by the Oongreaa 
Wcsidiiff Oommittee— to be known aa the Bengal Oongreaa Election Committee, 
wee heia in Calcutta ; Maulana Abul Ealam Aaad preaided. 

Sir Staffind Orippa left Calcutta for Bangoon, at the concluaion of hia tour of 
India. l>unDg ma atay in the country he met many OohgTeaa leadera including 
Mahatma QandhL Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, and leaden ox the Moalema Lenrae 
indttding Mr. Jinnah and Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. In Calcutta, Sir Stalmrd 
met H. £. the Viceroy and H. £. the Governor of Bengal. He alao met the 
Chief Jnatioe of Bengal (Sir Harold Derbyahire). 

27lh. Dr. B. P. Paranimfe in hia preaidential addreaa to the National Liberal 
Federation at Allahanad made an appeal for all partiea in India to come 
together in a apirit of friendlineaa aud hammer out a aolution to India’a 
pditical problema. Beferring to the international aituation, Dr. Piaranjpye 
asaerted that Indiana comparative aafety for the preaent and alao ita liability to 
danger in future were dependent on the Britiah connexion. He also pointed out 
that the great danger to democracy in India ajmeara to be the growing apirit of 
totalitaritttiam, boUi in the Oongreaa and the Moalem L^ue. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addreaaing the Nagpur ProTincial Cbngreaa workera at 
Wardhagani, declared : **We ahould reaort to civil diaobedience only when we 
are autfci^tly atrong, when we begin to look upon it aa our dkarma (duty) 
and when it la inevSnble.” He continued, ^'Khadi haa no place in a violent 
fight, but it ia our ammunition in a non-violent atruggle and if we fire our guna 
without Khadl, civil diaobedience will fail.” ^ ^ 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Preaident-elect of the All-India Hindu Mahaaabha 
aeaaion, arrived in (kdeutta. Mr. Savarkar, hoiating the Mahaaabha flag at the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, explained the aymbolic aignificance of the flag, 
and aaid that it waa not the emblem of any particular or province of Iadi% 
but waa the emblem of the Hindu race aa a whole. The M a h a a a b ha flag, he 
continued, waa not meant to antagonize the flag of any other community, auch 
aa that of Mahomedana, Paraia, or any other aection of the Indian people who 
had alao right to have n^ of thrir own. Thia flag only meant that the Hindua 
had come to realize that they were a nation by themaelvea and had the right to 
live aa a nation. Mr. Savarkar aaid that the flag alao indicated peace, the one 
coition being that it muat not be antagonized by other flaga. 

The 15th aeaaion of the All-India Educational Conference commenced in 
the Baradari Hall, Lucknow. Pandit Jawharlal Ndiru inaugurated the conference 
and Sir S. Ba^kxiriinan preaided. The need for a national acheme for 
education waa atreaaed by Sir S. Badhakriahna in hia addreaa. He aaid, ”To aerve 
and protect human creativeneaa ia the end of all education.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhiawardy, Miniater for Commerce and Labour, Bengal, preaided 
over the 21at aeaaion of the Bengal Miniaterial Officera’ Conference at Burdwan. 
He aaid that he would try hia beat to aee that generally the poaition ol 
miniaterial officera waa once more examined leading to the betterment of their 
pirt and proapecta. 

The Miriraa Provincial Harijan Conference which met at Chidambaram, under 
the pudency of Mr. V. I. Muniawami Pillai, paaaed readutiona deploring the 
poliucal impaaae* urging all peraona and partiea to atrive to end the ataiemate 
and requeating thelRituh Government to agree to the calling of a Conatituent 
Aaaembly baaei on adult franchiae and population baaia. 

Mr. V. D. Sarvarkar made a comprehenaive aurvey of the political aituatiott 

to India in bia preaidential addreaa at the meeting of All-India Hindu Maha^ 
aabha in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar explained in detail the baaic principlea of the 
Hindu moveaaent and reviewed vital problema of the day, auch aa the future 
conatitution of India, the problem of ininoritiea, the Hindu Moalem queation. the 
poritlon of the Hindu Maha^ha in regard to the Oongreaa and the attitude of 
the Mahaaabha in rward to the war and the economic future of India. Sir 
M^timazhM Nath Mukherice, Chairman of the Beception Committee read hia 
addreaa diacuaaing in detail the ^'plkht of Beagidi Hindua under the Communal 
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iiUf note one. ^ Hindu banner and fight for thdr own eauae<--S eauae wbidi 
la eimtlg^^xild^teoaa and in wbidi they want nc^ing leaa dian what to them 

A dm mmtion waa accorded to H. H. the Maharaia of Sir Jhoda Shamhere 
^ng'BaMUT Bana, Prime lUniater and Bui»reme Commimder-in-Chief of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

At the aerenth annual general meeting of the Employera’ Federation of India, 
a xeaolntion pledging the whole-hearted aaaiatance and co-operation of the 
intereata vepzeaented ^ the Federation to Hie BgeeQency the Viceroy and 
throuidihim to the Britidt OoTcrnment in themito wnich confronted the 
Bfn piwL ^nui TWiBBod' ot the BotbI Calcutta*.. 

At the AllHndte Chxiatian Conference at Nagpur, a reaolntion offering full 
and unconditional aaaiatance to the Britiah Government in the prosecution of 
the war waa adopted by 25 votes to 11. The reBolution was moved by Mr. B. 
L.^ Ballia Bam, general Becietai^ of the conference. The conference concluded 
next day. after pacBlng a resolutiim stating, ^Ab far as our community is con- 
cerned ft shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationafiatic ideal.” 

Sludor Vallabhbhai Patti, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri- 
sed the Moslem Learners demands for arriving at a communal settlement aa 
vague. He repudiated the League's charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 

Mh* Nawab Eamal Tar Jung Bahadur in bin presidential address at the 52nd 
s c aai on of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened in Mohamad 
All Park, Calcutta, detiar^ : '^No system of education will command our appro- 
val which will neglect to develop in ue all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
whUh distinguish us aa custodianB of the spirit and culture of Islam, and 
which has a mission of its own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind.” 

The National liberal Federation at Allahabad passed a resolution on war, 
appesHng to Indiana to give thtir support to the cause for which the democra- 
ema were fightinjg in Europe. The resolution on Dominion Status urged the 
amendment of toe Government of India Act to provide for the establishment of 
completo responsible Government in the Province and a Federal baaie at the* 
centre within a apecified period. 

aolh. The AlMndia B^ndn Mahaaabha concluded its aession in Calcutta, after 
passing a reaolutum criticiung the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus. Other 
important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the War, 
tile formation of a Hindu **militia”, India’s future constitution and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The Executive Council oi the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meetmg 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing its inability to accept the decision 
of tile Congresa Working Committee regarding the appointment of an ad hoc 
Committee in connexion with the election of del^ates. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in answer to a question, *Ts the Congress generallj neutral 
in regard to which religion a person belongs to 7”, replied in the Harijan : 
”In a free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality unlike 
what is happening to-day. Cnristianity being the^ nominal relipon of the 
rulers, it receives favours which no other rdigipu enjoys. A Government 
responsible to the people dare not favour one religion over another. But I 
diwd see nothing wrong in Hindus congratulating those who living left 
tliMw return to thtir fold, l think that the Christians free America would 
rejoice at the return to tbtir ancestral tiiristianity of Americans of the slums — If 
there are any te America-*-temporarily calling themstives Hindus under the 
infinenoe of a plausible Hindu miBsionary.” . . ^ ^ 

Mahatma Crandhi, in a leading article in the Harijan^ in which he enioinied 
on Congressmen to note the preamme to the Working Committee’s resolution 
on the ^Independence pledge”, said : "If Congreesmen had honestly lived up to 
the constructive programme of 1220, there would be Puma Swaraj to-day.” 


India in Home Polity 

I n t r o d u c t i 0 n 

The last six months of 1939 wem as jprolific of political oontio- 
yoEsies and conflicts in India as the first six months were. But the 
, outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 

iiiiSir t* the Hitler and his Nazi followers in control 

Earaponn War machinery of the government of that country, 

has qverslubdow^ these in our country as in many 
other eonntdes. We in India are distant from the field of opera- 
tions ; and though Britain, the British Gkivemment, the British Vice- 
roy in India, has made our country a belligerent without so much 
as the courtesy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 
the leaders of India's public life of their feelings and opinions with 
regard to the Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested observers of a war that might change the fate and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. The acci- 
dent of our inclusion in the British Empire did not appeal to have 
qpiokened any sense of fear, of danger in us. As we write this 

study of the war as it affected India directly as a part of the 
British Empire, as a dependant part of the British Empire, and 
indirectly as a part of the modem world where distant country have been 
brought near one another through technological improvement in 
methods of inter-communioations, India appeared to have developed a 
certain philosophic indifference to events happening in Europe. For 

right years India had been watching the inexplicable weakximes of 
British foreign policy, for eight years she, an originri member of the 
League of Nations, had been witnessing leading nations of the world 
breaking all the conventions of this super-national organisation, the 
last hope of peace in the modem world, the last shield of the bet- 
ter life ^at science and its triumphs promised to the men and 
women of the world. Britain and France were leaders of the League 
of Narions. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all the stresses 
and strains of modem life. And witnessing these weaknesses and 

betrayab, the people in India were bewilder^ in their thoughts and 
activities with rrierence to international developments ; they also 

shfured the universal bitterness of disappointment with things as these 
happened in Manchgiria* Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 
China where Japan, Italy and Germany had one alter another extin- 
guished the light of democracy and national seU-respect in theas 
oottntries. 

It is in the background of such disappointments and soeptfepin 
that India's attitude to the war in Europe can be explained" in 
the period the events during which form the subjeot- 
matter of this study. Th^ was no doubt that 
9 ^ India's sympathies were wholly with Poland in her 

fight against the Nazi aggression for the protection 
ol her nationri independence. Buccesriye generations of Indian pub- 
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lio men Md publicists during the last one hundred years whom 
British methods of administration and enlightenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessnessi to the shame and ignominy of 
political subjectioni have been inspired in their struggles for the 
political freedom of their country by the life and conduct of men 
and women of other lands, among whom were many who bore Polish 
names. They had read of the three partition of Poland beginning 
with 1872 and ending with 1892 through the pelp of which Prussia, 
Austria and Bussia had divided the country among themselves, and 
how since then Polish patriots, men and women, had worked and 
conspired to throw off the foreigners* yoke and restore to their country the 
glory that was hers when Poland under John Sobeiski saved eastern 
Europe for Christendom when his army beat the Turkish army from 
the ramparts of Vienna just as three centuries back Charles Martel 
had defeated the Moors at the battle of Tours and saved Western 
Europe from the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. With traditions 
of heroism and national self-respect like these the people of India 
have had an instinctive sympathy. This feeling was strengthened by 
the feeling of repulsion at the methods which Prussia and Germany 
under Prussia had adopted in suppressing Polish freedom and keeping 
the Polish people under subjection. 

The history of Poland has recorded these. And without going 
through the whole history of the relation between Poland and 6er- 
* many, a few extracts from the book of Prince Bem- 

****betwew Bulow entitled Imperial Gei^manyt published 

Poland A Germany 1914, will give us an idea of it explaining certain 
of the causes of the present war started on Polish 
soli on September 1, 1939. Prince Bulow was Chancellor of the 
German Empire during a part of the first decade of the present 
century under ex-Kaiser William who lost the throne in 1918 as one 
of the consequences of the German defeat during the last World war. 

**It was a mission of civilisation that in the past led us Germans across the 
Elbe and the Oder towards the East.” 

^Tor centuries the German colonists, often summoned to the country by its 
Kings, lived as loyal Polish subjects and taught the Poles higher civilisatioD.” 

‘^The annexation by the Prussian State of our Eastern Provinces, Posen, and 
West Prussia, would not and could not have come to pass if the Polish Republic 
of Nobles bad been a State capable of coutinued existence.” 

‘The King (Frederick the Great) too only continued what had been begun 
in the Middle Ages, the national conquest of the East of Germany by means of 
settling German tarmem in the country, and German artisans, merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns.” 

“The task of solving the problem would probably have been easier for the 
Prussians and for the Poles if the artificial and untenable Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, created by NaiJoleon, had not roused in the Poles the vain hope that 
in ihe course of European complications it might be possible to re-establish 
Polish Independence. The Poles would very likely had been spared the painful 
experience on our side as well on the other side of the frontier in 1830, 1848, 1863, 
if the memory of the ephemeral creation of a State by the first Napoleon had 
not lived in their hearts.” 

^Bismarck in 1886 inaugurated this national policy in the Eastern Marches 
on a large scale, after he had introduced State control of the schools in 1872, and 
in 1873 (introduced) the German language as that which was to be used fox 
instruction.” , . 

**... Under Bismarck, Prussia began to take Gie offensive in order to rescue 
German nationality in the East, to maintain it and, if possible, to strengthen 
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it It it BAtanl that the Polei weie thrown into a state of violent eadtement, 
that they prepared to defend themeeivee, and with their eplendid organisation, 
largely supported by the Fdlidi der^, plunged into the fray* The antagonism 
between the two nationalities became more acute." 

"The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and the inauguration of 
the Prussian policy of coloiiisation made it clear that neither scrupulous respect 
lor Polish nationality, nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, could 
in the least prevent German nationaUty from being slowly but snrdy driven put 
of the East by that of the Pdes.” 

^The work of colonisarion is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Marches, for it settles Germans in the Eastern domain. And the whole woblem 
in those parts is the problem of tiie relative numerical strength of the German 
population as compared with the Poles." 

**...While the Pqles thought it shameful to aril lands to the Germans, these 
latter unfortunately often did not object to selling German landed property to 
the Poles for a higher price." 

*But it new more and more difficult to acquire estates from Polish 
landholders...!! the work of colonisation,.... was not to be doomed to ultimate 
failure, an idea had to be put into practice which Bismarck had expressed already 
in 18% and which was discussed over and over again subsequently : the idea oil 
tUspOBsession. The Dispossession Bill (1908) was the logical conclusion of the 
policy of colonisation begun in 1886." 

*^e struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a struggle to permeate 
eastern districts with a sufficient of Germans, will always be the Alpha and 
Omega of our national German policy in Ihe East." 

^It is quite comprehensible that the Austrian monarchy, which is not a State 
based on a foundation of one nationriity, has, for reasons of home and foreign 
policy, renounced all further attempts to Germanise the Grown land in Galicia 
since the Seventies, and has responded in the most lavish manner to Polish 
wishes." 


The quotations from a rather old book give us an idea of the 
centuries-old, the ten-oenturies-old, competition and conflict between 
the Poles and the Germans. These show that the 
*^****ttohii^ empires have no influence over racial 

competitions for supremacy ; that the fall of the 
German Empire and the rise of National Socialist 
regime in its place have not brought any change in the economic 
and cultural competition between the Teuton represented by the 
Germans and the Slav represented by the Poles ; that a historic conti- 
nuity persists between Bismarck and Hitler, not to go very much 
back than the Ufa of men and women who have lived through the 
last fifty years. The competition between the Poles and the Germans 
may appear to have been partially removed or neutralised by the Treaty of 
Versailles. But the rise of Nazism drawing its inspiration from crude 
philosophy and chaotic geo-politics has revived hopes of Germanisationf 
that have launched Europe into anojiher war. A vast amount o 
literature has beA raised on these ideas which have challenged thos® 
that have moulded the mind, thought and aorivities of European an” 
American nations for about four centuries. Bespeot for the indivj^ua^ 
who has a purpose to fulfil apart from that of the society to ijiirhich 
he belongs, the democratic system in the organisation of the ^State, 
that is equality in the political plane, were the formative ideas of th? 
nomination that prepar^ the ground for the French Revolution and 
have been guiding principles for men and women in society during 
the last one hi^red and years. An mterpreter of Euzopeim 
history during this period, Leonard Woolf, has trae^ the working of *'a 
ttiniiiy of metaphysical postfolates** on which the European man and 
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woxsAn lui^Yo iuov 6 d in their endeayonrs to make hnman life tolerahUe in 
this world. The early demoorats, said he, “maintained not only that 
all men haye a xi^ht to happiness hut that all men are boni eQ[iiid 
and have a right to liberty* Thus from the beginning them have 
been in the psychology of democracy three different motifs : hap^ness, 
equality, and liberty or freedom.** The names of venerated men and 
women in European thought are claimed m behalf of these new 
challenges to the way of life and thought that the modem men an d 
women have travelled on and which have blasted their way into the ol de^^ 
regions of Asia and Africa, the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
names are many ; they belong to different countries ; and under the 
ini^iration of their thoi^ht 20 th century democracy has found its 
“most dangerous ant^pnist in a system which subor^ates the rights 
and interests of individuals to those of a class vaguely known** and 
vaguely publicised as the supreme and sovereign people. Thus have modem 
developmients, which opened out with such hopes for the individual 
and the collection of individuals which is society, developed in- 
to a state of things that looks like a parody on all that the human 
mind has been struggling to realise in life, individual and social And 
the writer whom we have quoted above has been true, though he is 
cruel, when he wrote that 

'^Democracy and the indastrialization which has accompanied it give enormons 
opportunities ior the nro^ction of the sheep-tike mind. Mass education, mass 
government, mass production encourage material and mental uniformity, and the 
scale ot social life becomes mo large that the individual seems lost and helpless.** 

The feeling of this individual helplessness in face of ^the complexi- 
ties of modem life is the breeding ground of those foroes in the modem 
woiid, Hnpersonal forces, that are known as Fascism, 
Is the breedlof Nasism, and Gommunnism. Possibly because these 

groBDd have yet to make their way in the world, yet to be 

of Totslitarlsalsm aooepted by the mind and consoienoe of the modern 
men and women, that they are charaoterised by a 
vimlenoe of vlolenoe which is thought to he the passport to ^hority 
in the State. The German version of this development whioh is known 
as Nanism has certain characteristics, however, which set it apart 
from its brother totalitarianisms. The exaltation d the Nordic naoe, 
pure and und^ed, whioh would “renovate" the world from the poison 
of materialism implicit in the democratio ideal, the unification of the 
German race under one 8 tate-- 0 Qe People, one State, one Leader--- 
the inevitable opposition between the Atlantic States, the democratic 
countries that cling to the western sea-board of Europe, and the 
States of the Plains that stretch from north Germany deep into the 
Asiatic continent — Germany and Bussia — and their partnership in the 
coming fight, the confiict between the peoples of the land masses 
and the peoples of the sea-boards — these are said to supply the xuotive 
power to the portent and the promise that have issued from Germany 
typified in the person of Herr Hitler. Sir Halfox^ Mackinder, who 
was professor of Geography at the Oxford University in a lecture at 
the Boyal Geographical Society set forth (1904) the doctrine of the 
“pivot of history**— the “heart land of the Old World*’, the great 
plain stretching from the Elbe to the north of Amur, the cradle of 
those hordes like the Huns and the latter Mughals which had supplied 
8 
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"ibii Moongei of God” Nko Attil*. Genghii Shu, ud Tinnirbiia. Be 
nlehnntid thie the^ in • bodt utitled— Z>emocrafie Ideas and 
jfftmrfj'fffff in 1919. Mejor-Guerei Banshofer of the Bava* 

ciu A ""y imported into the theme a lot of mystioism vhu be 
thoee "oonqnei^ laoee” Bndolf Hess, Berr Bitler’s deputy 
in the Naei Party, was his rtd-de-oamp during the first World War. 
And it is on record that Banshofer inflamed the Leader of Germuy 
whw in 1990 he had hegon to hrood over the causes of the defeat 
of Germany in that war. and was laying the foundation d the Nasi 
Party. 


There are elements of 'mysticism in these _ ideas which have 
to hold millionii ss its instruments, as captives to thdr work of 
destruction and oonstmction. But these divested of 
their mysticism appear to constitute a conflict and 
competition between the Germu race or people, 
betweu Germany defeated in a great war and 
gjArendiJ of their just rights as a great Power by the victorious 
Powers, Britain and Prune. These peoples have for about a cutury ud 
half hem bossing over the world, ^e feeling of Germu frustration may be 
traeed, however, to u earlier date, cutnries uterior to the Treaty of 
Yersailleo. The founder of the modem school of history in Germuy, 
WAiridi Trdtsdie, begu his "Germu Bistory” with the words 
brind vividly to the mind the desire and aspiration of the leaders oi 
the jUecmu pecq^ : 

*ln. spits of the le ngth of tiwir history, tin Genusn people is tike youngest 
it the gnat nations osWestera Europe. A period of youth has twice uilen to 
their kt. sad with it the struggie to eetSbUsh ueir power as a State, and to grin 
ii sedem lor etriUsatioa. A thonpa u d fsom ago they founded the prondeat ampin 
ef As GersHos ; ei|dit huadisd ymrs later they had to build up thsir State anew 


ef ms Gersnns ; eirt>t bundled ymrs Istar they bad to build up thsir State anew 
on tndte dUhiant Amnda t tens, aed it is only in our times, that as a uitad peoples 
Sir enlKsd tits mnhs of tbs nations.” 


Whim SiMsehe nttsred tbese words the family of raien, the 
whioh the German had founded their proudest 
smyiM » t howest d years age, had hen already 
eeB p sed hf n nw family rt mlacs, the BoheabdUemo. 
H ' Itwu mdse tiie latter that Bismaidk brought about 
the uaHioatiam ef Germuy eftee def ea ting tiie Bailee, 
tha Anetriun and the Ikeneli. B ww a ruler of this fiMnily that 
a fight the ehoiee batwau world dosoinatioi and downfaH 
I yean 1914-19Lf. & loat the war. And a new leader 

I horn the lowaat etiate of Germu eooirty to build up a 

State m oftte different foundations where ptinoes and .ylMtatee 
ted for littte Thic nfler hu retrieved tiie position kut‘ during 
the days wto Germuy end Austria tourtied the depth ci patttieal 
drtsit; he has united under one State redone of Germu domioile 
‘tint wure,dispenod under muy Stetee ; he has got hrtd of regions 
ihat wedd be iM np by mw and womu of Germu race, aa their 
Ztteninvum, living epeoe lor hie people. Be hu thus in a way 
tte potposa of Gsrmu history whioh ptinee or noble failed to 
Jo. Bat in doug tiiis woib ; .ha and his fidlowars have adopted 
maslhadn w mpdsiit^ so enisle so ruthless that the worid aniean to 
htete Item gtertlsd into onuigibg UmU and put^ itself agi^ aB 
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ihat HeKT Hitte and Us followers Btand for. The tareabment of Jews 
by the rolers of modern^ Gbxmany. of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contributed to the making of German greatness 
in fields of schohvship, in the arts and sciences of life, has revealed 
to humanity a side of humui nature that decent peoj^e cannot view 
except with disgust. This is the meaning of the sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of '‘blood and iron" *bave received from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been am^ proved that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must be forthcoming if the evil was 
to be halted. After xnany betrayals and backsUdings, Britain and France, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take up the Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Germany in the opening days of September, 19S9. 

The people of India were not interested in the details of the 
controversy between Poland and Germany, between Britain, France 
. and Germany that have led to the war. Their inclusion 

BotsoSennaii ^thin the British Empire created all the interest in 

Pact affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 

within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world the power of Germany and the weaknesses of the Polish 
State. The military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual debade. The ruling classes of the country showed a 
Bupineness that has remained inexplicablB to the world. TheBusso- 
German Pact of the last week of August, 1939, had prepared 
the world for some such result, as it hastened the German attack 
on Poland. And the partition of Poland Itetween Germany 
and Btissia gave the world a new insight into intematiomd 
affairs which was full of disappointment and sorrow. For years the 
world had been taught to reg^ Soviet Bussia as a factor for peace, 
for international deewy, as a defender of the rights of small nations: 
of the princi|de of 8^*determination, as a protector of the victim- 
nations of aggression and exploitation. The Busso-Gmnan Pact l^ve 
a rode shock to this impression, to this bdief. It exposed a cynimsm 
and opportunism in the ruling classes of Bussia and Germany that 
has iiw parallels in recent history. Foe fern the sky has bm kept 
rent noth eries of the deathless antagonkm between Nazism and 
(Jhn^mpniam or Bolshevism. Apart horn ideological differences which wem 
made much of in Herr EUtler'a auto-bfography and 

the progress of bis ideas and politicidi policies, there were material causes 
of between Bussia and Germany which were not kept secret 

by the rulers of the latter country. As late as November, 1936, Herr . 
Hitler in bis inaugural address at the Nazi Congress at Nurenburg 
spoke of having at their disposal 

*tbe incalculable wealth aad stores of raw materials of the Ural mouutaiiis, 
the vast forests of Bibei^ and the unending iertile plains of the Ukraine to bo 
expiated under National BocifJIsi kader^p.*^ 

This open declarabion of the desire of German baders to fleece 
Bussian territory indicated the material basis of Busso-German 
FraiUesa attempt competition and conflict which also formed the basis 

to crvaiiUe ' of many of the political and defence arrangements 

alllanee against of different States in Europe, Asia and America. 

Oermany ^ instance of this the case Anglo-French 
negotiations with Bussia for an offensive and defensive a llianca 
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mtkf be relened %o. On the 15th Marohi 1989 Germany annexed 
Oaeriboalovakift. This st^ appeared . to have sti^rUed Mr. NeviDe 
Ohamberiain ont of his Qlnsion of ^^appeasement". On the morning 
of the 18th ol March a Irtish entniry was addressed to Mosoow : 
**Woiild Bnssia support Bumania if attacked ?" In the evening of 
the same day Bussia proposed a '*Six-Power Oonteence" — of Bussiai 
Rdtaint Ikanoe, Poland. Bumania, Turkey— -to be held at Bucharest, 
ogpital of Bumania, "to devise steps against i^gression." Lord 
Halifaz rejected it as "premature" and proposed instead "a Four- 
Power declfffation"— of Bussia, Britidn, France and Pohmd— of "an 
undertaking to consult together if aggression occurred in any part; 
of Europe." Bussia accepted it while declaring it "inadegnate"; 
Poland opposed it, and the plan was abandoned. Then commenced 
an unendhig series of proposals and counter-proposals which came 
to notiling, and ended in the defeat of Ani^o-French diplomacy 
witii the signature of the Busso-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
19S9. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain had offmd 
“unaateiil gumntee of support" to Pdand, Bumania, and Greece. 
Bmaia was neitiier consulted about not informed of these events. 
On April 16 Britain asked Bussia to offer "unilateral support" to 
Pdand and Bumania. Bussia objedied to this as "inadeqiuite" and 
acllbinitted counter-proposals, eight in number of which three were 
tmportant-^i) a Tri]^ AlMance of the "Big Three" — Britain, France 
end Bussia — ^to resist "direct" aggression against any one of them" ; 
$0 the mmultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (iii) joint 
goaEantee to afl Hie smaller States between the Baltic and Black 
Seas. For 22 days there was no reply from Brittin. On June 21 

Britain ofEered sew proposals— Bossian support to be "automatic" if 
Britain and France dhould get involved in war through their 

guannteee to the five States — ^Poland, Bumania, Bdgium, Tmkey 
and Greece; but if Bussia was involved thropgh guarantees to the 
Bdtie States, ^consultations must first be hdd." Bussia rejected on 
the next day tiiis "nnequal formula’V The negotiations ai^pear to 
have Incbksn down on the definition of "indirect aggression", and on 
Qie refusal of Poland to allow the march of Bimsian soldiers into 

heir territory even fmr the protci^n of her political integrity. This 

wae lepmted on the 17th Julyi But thirteen days later, on the 

Slst Ji^t we found the British Premier maUng the announcement 
in response to tiie xeqctbst of the Soviet Government deputations 
from the British and Fren^ army atri air forces would be leaving 
for Moscow to "fltoff oonvenations". B ww hoped thal* thMe 

"mUitary oonTeisationB'* wonld pave the way to the sooobsb 
pditioal negotiationB. 

We do not know as yet why these conversations hule^ to 

teaeh tlw deaiied ohjeot a, neithw the British nor the ifoenoh 

_ Govemments have oared to make public thar version 

**^Siie*Tet oa«*sos of tins failnre ; the vetsimi of the 

JgnriUUond Soviet Govenuheitt have not seen the light of day 
in the AUiol countries. In the absence of this 
knowledge speenlationB have sought to fill up the gap. further 
omiiittering the relation betwetii the west European demoeraoleB 
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ot BxMidn and France, and the Soriet Bepnfalio. It haa beao 
Bnggested that both the parties to the negotiatiohs were inrineire 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not serionrty 
want to bring in Soviet Bussia into the affairs of westm Europe, 
that what they did in the way of negotiations was a mere bl&d 
to their own people, a cop thrown to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement that would hold^ Bussia as a threat td 
Germany. Criticism of Bussia has taken t1^ shape of a charge 
of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in aT^no iiTi cing the Busio- 
German Pact uttered words that bear no other construction : 

*...We had shown a great amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we itfreed to send 
our soldiers and air-men to discuss militury plans together before we had an assur- 
ance that we should be able to reach an agreement on politicri matters.** 

We have seen suggestions made that British and French resent- 
ment at and ignorance of the tendency of Busso-German rdaticmship 
. was a put-up affair. Historians have told us that 

aasnshoTniTr understanding with Bussia was tiie 

MtsinansM corner-stone of Bismarck's policy, that it was **Hia 
first commandment of the German Deoabgue." It is hard 
to believe that the British and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
were ignorant of the goings-on between Germany and Bussia when the Ptess 
in Europe, specially in the United States, was fwturing in the month of July 
the signature of a new Busso-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to believa 
that ^ Intelligence Service of the British and French Forrign Offices did 
not know that up till 1936 there were allowed to be German a^tary 
and aviation schrols stationed on Bussian soil, as has been asserted 
by Peter Drueker in his book — End of Economic ifon— pub- 
lished in May, 1939. It is hard to believe that the British and 
French Intdligenoe Services did not know of the camaraderie that 
had existed between the German and Bussian General Staffs for 
about Mbeea years which was broken or was reported to have been 
biokeii alter the rise of Nasism. It has been suggested that in the 
**staff conversations” that continued between Britain and France on 
tile one part and Bussia on the other, the latter idaying a perl 
on behalf of Germany to get an inside view of IVimoo-British 
military dispositions. But there are two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Germany and Bussia. The 
former was prepared to make any sacrifice to avoid the dangerous 
possibility of having to fight Great Britain and France on the west 
and Bussia in the east as it had to do during 1914-1917. The 
latter also could not contemplate the idea of having to fight or 
defend a^inst Germany in the west and Japan in the east as the 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis had provided for. It was a piece of deft dii^macy 
that enabled two such declared enemies as Germany and Bussia to 
make up their differences, to forget their enmity. 

Another explanation was that the ruling classes of Soviet Bussia had 
not given up their idea and ideal of a proletarian world revolution. 
Dlplemsey While the Commintern had continued to be openly 
of Bcvtel provocative of such a development, the Bussian rulers had 
gHQg in a minor tune. But there was a purpose in this 
change whin the word went out of Moscow to Communist gsoups or cells all 
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Ihe mrid ofer HbtA henoebrth fainoe 1989) the word reyolution was 
to be never or eddom uttered, that peace and international oo«operation 
wwe to be the new watchwords. TUs change has been trac^ to the 
more subtle .and far-seeing brain of Stalin. And the method of ’’United 
or Popular Front” was devised by Dimitrov, Secretary-General of the 
Oommintem, for ’’itbobstnisivdy undermining the enemy bastions which 
had so obstinately withstood the Bolshivik frontal attacks,” to quote 
feom an article in the last November number of the London 
JFortnightiy. The writer of the article supports his contention by 
quoting from the speech of Stidin ddivered at the Party Congzess held 
as late as in Msrch, 1989 : 

"The prisciplcs of the sister-psrties must consist in facilitating; the outbreak 
of a general wur...BeToltttionar7 action on a large scale will only oe possible if 
we siiooeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic States to precipi- 
tate them into an srmea conflict** 

If the words quoted above be true, we have in them a clue to the 
sudden reversal of the Bussian policy. For, there cannot be any 
manner of doubt that the Basso-German Pact hastened 
Desitiiltsf^sfstnB German attack on Poland by assuring Gemany 

that she had nothing to fear from the east if she 
got entangled in a war. The division or partition of 
Poland between Germany and Bussia at the end of the surift campaign of 
seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but be an arranged 
affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her whole attention to the west. And, in the deepening intensity 
U the war when both the parties would get exhausted and social and 
ioonomio disorganisation would ensue in the warring countries, the 
xulsrs of Soviet Bussia hoped to reap all the harvest ol advantages, 
s^ would find the long-looked-for opportunity for effecting the proMa- 
lian world revolution or spreading its message to war- weary peoples. 
It is in this light that an increasing number of people interpret the 
Busso-Qermui 

We have devoted this much space to a discussion of the develop- 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed the declaration of war in 
, . Europe, though it has yet rrfused to develop into World 

War No. II of the 20th century. Not b^use India 
was directly affected by them but because they taught 
us many tasons in international politics where idealira 
and truth and justice have no place — ^things which we are in the 
habit of making ipnoh oL l^ey teach us what politics reaUy is and 
has been since creafion ; they indicate for us the path of national 4uty 
on which we should walk, unswayed by sentimentalism and ideologies. 
These have wafred into India a cynicism and opportunism in politics 
that are foreign to our nature which has so long been shelter^ from 
all contact with the needs and requirements of State affairs. Of nearer 
interest to us in India, however, during this period were the things 
that were happening in Ohma subject^ to the ’’civilising mission” 
of Japan, whi^ has extorted as iii price millions . of men, women 
and ^Idren killed and nudmed# thousands of cities, towns and villa- 
ges burnt and destroyed, centree of university life bombed and burnt, 
eentres d industrial life shering the same frte. For more than two 
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years these abominations have been happening so that Japan may 
have the glory and the satisfaction of establishing “a new order in the 
Far Eist.*’ 

The human mind has been seeking for and trying to find ont 
since unremembered centuries the necessity for or Jthe iustifioation of such 
cruelties and violences in order to establish newer and 
-^mwaffwws of relation between men and men, between societies 

history*’ societies, between peoples and peoples. That it has 

been a vain quest is demonstrated before our very 
eyes who in course of a life-time have seen a world war and the 
beginnings of another. And as things are at present arranged, mankind 
cannot derive a higher satisfaction, intellectual and moral, than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Trietsche : 

^'War and conquest arc the only moans towards the right ; they can only 
prove that the victor possesses the moral superiority whereon the right to rule is 
based ; but they alone cannot base a right to rule on physical domination.. .Dense 
weeds have long been growing over the countless deeds of violence whi(dk were 
needful for the foundation of the governmental unity of all Europe’s great nations, 
’rhe wrong done during the agitations for unity among the Germans add Italians 
is now-a-days, after a few years, hardly felt, because the nations’ sense of right 
says to itself that those revolutions only buried the dead and exalted the living.” 

It is this philosophy of history that has raised wars and violences 
into **moral forcos of history*’, and induced in the human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with them. And 
what have been happening in China will, after a few years, be given 
a honoured place in history in accordance with Trietsche's diotnm. 

But wo who are witnesses of these abominations, we in India may 
in the near future be afloctod by the advance of Japan’s power in 
China. Even in the Central Legislature of India 

bol^ssness In members have been questioning the Defence 

face of Japan Secretary about the distance of India, of the eastern 
borders of India, from Japan’s latest acquired positions 
in China, about the range of Japanese bombers from the "No Man's 
Land” oast of Sadiya in Assam which may acquire the same sinister 
significance in the life of India as certain of the regions in the 

north-west of India. All these dangerous possibilities, however, lie in 
the womb of the future. But we have every reason to get afraid of the 
various complications that face us as a result of our political ^ helplessneds 
inside the scheme of political grouping known as the British Empire. 
The Imperial Government of Britain has got entangled in warjiheend 
of which is distant. In our neighbourhood in China, the material'^ mtexests 
of Britisliors and the prestige of the British name have been suffering 
attacks and insults at the hands of Japan. . In J^ly last the world 
was witness to a strange sight when at Tientsin, one of the 

"treaty- ports” in China, British men and women were insulted by 
Japanese soldiers, and the British Government could only record and 
send protests against these indignities. It was apparent that Japan was 
determined to take advantage of British pre-occupation in Europe, of 
Britain's difficulties in Europe,' to advance her own interests and demons- 
trate her new-born sense of importance as a major Power of the 

world. The British Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, honestly recognised the 

difficulties that stood in the way of Britain teaching mann^^: 
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Jlkpan. In coarse of a debate in the House of Commons he said : 
"At present we have not got in the Far East a fleet superior to that 
of Japan." And he explained the reasons of this weakness, of this 
oomparative weaknesji in material strength in the regions in the Pacific : 

*We have been compelled by force of cireumstances to undertake some very 
heavy liabilities and commitments in Europe. The effect of these commitments is 
that if certain things were to happen, this country would have to go to war. It is 
impossible to unofertake the same commitments in the Far East, and there are 
limits to which it is prudent for us to confine ourseiveB.’* 


What lifr. Chamberlain mildly indicated in the words quoted 
above was brought out clearly by Lord Cecil of Chelwood in course 
Danger to British of a speech in the House of Commons on the same day. 

poseesrioiii His being an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in a previous Government added significance to his speech : 

*^1 recognise that for us to face a possible naval attack on our possessions in 
the Far East would be awkward, but that is a possibility which you must consider 
if there is Japanese victory in China. In the latter event the whole of our pos- 
sessions will be swept away...The moment the Japanese have destroyed China, they 
will certainly turn and destroy us.” 

This rather pessimistic estimate of the prospect of British 
possessions and position in the Far East, of the strength of British 
of singa- power in the central Pacific region, was sought to be 
pern Base^ corrected by Mr. By water, naval correspondent of the 
Ix>ndon Dallj/ Telegraph & Morning Leader, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, he said : 

*...6ven today it will be feasible to despatch to the Pacific a battle squadron 
of sutBdent strength to constitute *a fleet in being’, the existence of which will be a 

deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan the British Government 

has definitely promised Australia that such a sej^ron will^bo sent to Singapore, 
if necessary. If a squadron was sent it would be joined by at least ten cruisers 
from Canada, Australia and New Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 
fifteen of our best submarines not to mention many additional units which would 
be 4 ff»r**^**^ to the danger zone from home and foreign stationA-'* 


In Imperial 


This diacuBaion in the House of Gommona and in the British Press are 
an indication of the danger that has been approaching the shores 
of ]bdia with the devebpment of the war in China. 
The naval base at Singapore was built on the 
recommendation of the late Admiral Jellicoe after hia 
Empire tour of inspection for suggesting means to 
co-ordinate the defences of the British Empire, the navail defence in 
this ease. It was built with money supplied by the Imperial 
Government, by the Australian Government, and by the Chiefs and the, 
Briti ah administration of the Malaya Archipelago. Though the Bay (m 
it stands is more in the Indian Ocean than in the Pacific, 
the naval base at Singapore has become the corner-stone of Britain’s 
iittperiid strategy in that ocean It has the military strength d! India 
in the rear, and has on its flanks the bases stationed in Hongkong 
and Bovthsm Australia. Thus does it happen that the problm of 
defenoe has got entangled or alli(.d with war measures in the Padfio 
^th d fffe iArto against the growing ainbitions of Japan. This arrange- 
has not rismi suddenly out of the needs created by Japan's 
Affair". We know that Hongkong has been render^ almost 
as an instrument for the defence of British, interests in 
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Far East. The more thBXk four hundred orores of British money 
invested in China’s trade, commerce and manufactures, in the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
so many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
as BO many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a provision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen even as far back as 1919 when the^British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee. One ' ^ the terms of 
reference to the Committee was to suggest and devise means for the 
co-ordination of India’s defence arrangements with those for Imperial 
defence. The Committee reported that the experiences of World War 
No. I had **made it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire 
demanded that the organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to the rest of the forces of the Empire.” 

The Chatfield Committee which was appointed (1988) to indicate 
''the role of the Land and Air Forces of India in relation to the 
rh MAT Defence problems of India and the Empire” 
whose report was made available to the 
emphasltenr Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of the present war, recognised the liability 
of India for the defence of the Empire. The report frankly recognised 
that "the size of the Army in India will hereafter be decided not 
entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 
the British Government”, that its function will be regulated to a 
certain extent by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi- 
bility for the defence of clprtain strategic points in the west and the 
east— Aden and Egypt and Singapore — India must shoulder an increasing 
burden. Sir Kob^ Cassels, Gommander-in-Chief in India, in a* broad- 
cast on September 6 last on the Government’s decisions on the Chat- 
field Committee’s Beport, indicated the necessity of this extended res- 
ponsibility thrown on India. He wanted the "listeners” to realise 
what it would mean if Malaya and the great fortress at Siugapore 
fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean the loss of Burma, 
would mean that the whole of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by sea and air, that a "Burma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointed at the heart of Bengal.” Looking 
west he said that the Indian Ocean required for its defence in the 
conditions of the world’s political developments, in the conditions of 
modem competitions and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, friendly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and the lands on the Persian Gulf have thus 
come into the scheme of India’s defence ; it has become of vital 
interest to India and a responsibility of hers that she should face 
squarely this aspect of her external relations, of her own defence 
requirements. To quote the words of the "Military Despatch No. 5” 
issued by the British Government, "in her own interests,” India’s 
responsibility cannot any longer be "safely limited to the local defence 
of W land frontiers and coasts.” 

The conditions imposed by this extended responsibility for the 
defence of her "outposts" on the west and the east, and the growing 

9 
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BMcto of highly /'modtviiisad*' iozoes have pat a finanoial baxdeii 
fiMUNlal **itti'* oa India that her exoheqoer could not bear and 

laln fc jiM i4iay BOBtain. It ia a costly basineBS to have mechaniBed 
and armouzad cavalry divisionB, to have mechaniBed 
traniqwrt for the infantry, to have tanks and aeroplanes. Even 
though mechanisation may reduce the number of men employed 
in the fighting serviceiB, even though a certain numbw of British 
regiments— two Cavalry Begiments, six Infantry Battalions, and tlnee 
Artillery Begiments^-^have l^n transferred from the Indian establish- 
ment, the cost of modernisation, of the maintenance of the modernised 
Land, Air and Navd services and forces would require finances that 
India could not provide. Becognising this handicap the British 
Government has aoc^ted the recommendations of the Ghatfield Com- 
mittee and decided to make **a free gift of Bs. 33 and a half crores'* 
to be spread over five years, and Mother 11 crores as loan to be 
repaid in instalments, making a total of about Bs. 45 crores to be 
spent on the re-orga^sation and re-armament of the fighting forces of 
India. This was in addition to the capital sum of about Bs. 6 
crores and the yearly grant 6i about Bs. 2 crores that have been 
contributed since 1933 by the British Government in terms of the 
fi ndin gs of the Oarran Committee which has enabled certain British and 
Indian units of the Indian Army to be re-equipped, and certain 
squadrons of the Boyal Air Force in India to undergo the same 
reorganisation. 


IsCIssAniy SB 
Inperisl 
Fcfee 


This handsome gift made by the British Government has been 
accepted by the leaders of Indian public opinion as part of the 
payment of the far-off interest withheld by Bntain 
these one hundred years and more, interest due to 
her acts of omission and commission in the matter 
of organising the forces and resources of India for 
the defence of her frontiers. Since the days of Lord Beaconsfield 
who as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a new Imperialism 
of which much later Budyard Kipling was the strident poet-laureate, 
Indian public men and publicists have been drawing attention to the 
injustice of saddling the Indian Exchequer with the cost of main- 
taining British forces in India. The attitude of India with regard to 
this stationing of about 60,000 British soldiers in India and main- 
taining them at the expense of India was given reasoned expression 
to by two Indian members of the Garran Tribunal, Sir Shadi Lai 
and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, in the following terms : 


*'8ince 1856-57 till British and Indian troops maintained by India have been 
employed by the Imperial Government on no fewer than .14 campaigns outside the 
boundaries of India. India has been treated, to quote the language of the late Lord 
Batisbury (Premier of Britain during certain years of the last two decades of the 19th 
century) as an ‘English barrack in the Oriental SeaB'...6ervice in India affords the 
E^tish troops valuable oppoTtunitiee of active service in frontier wars. The experience 
thus gained in India tends to increase the general efficiency of the British Army, 
and to enhance its value for purposes of war...The Army in India is mai ntnin ff l 
and employed for hostilities on its froutiars. But these frontiers are mainly Inmeri- 
si frontiers.” 

The quotation made above supports the Indian contention ^Ihat 
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India haa sapplied a training-ground to British soldiers ; that this 
MtaiH*! a arrangement has been of material and moral benefit 
deteM seraeat Enemies of Britain, possible enemy conn- 

oldm have also contended that the redl size of the 

British army has all these years been kept concealed 
inside India's military establishment ; that India has kept Britain 
supplied with a steady flow of trained 8old|^ by the return of 
British soldiers who had served their time {n India. The financial 
gain of Britain has also been not inconsiderable. During discussions 
in the Central Legislature on Britain's military policy in India it 
has been contended by Indian members that India has been spending 
every year more than seven to ten crores to maintain the inflated 
pay and j)ension of British soldiers and officers, thus making every 
year a "gift" of this amount to the British Exchequer. With this 
money India joald have maintained a bigger army manned by ber 
own nationals ; she could have provided all the mechanism of modem 
warfare out of her own pocket ; she need not have waited on the 
pleasure or the policy of the Imperial British Government for the 
supply of the finance or the personnel and the materials of modem 
fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During the discus- 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chatfield Committee's Beport 
moved on the 5tb of September last complaints and criticism like 
these were made by Indian members, and the whole subject of the 
British policy, the military policy in India, was passed through 
a crucible. It was felt and said that the Chatfield Beport was a 
rather belated recognition of the wrong done to India, an attempt at 
rectification or reparation w^hich may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 

It was in the background of developments in international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, that India's reaction to the war started by 
Germany has to be understood. On the 3rd of September, 
^^hich the*^ 1939, the Government of Britain declared war against 
Allies Germany in fulfilment of their pledges to Poland. On the 

have been same day, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord 

fighting Linlithgow, made it known that India was at war with 
Germany— "it is in these circumstances that we find 
ourselves at war with Germany," said he in "A Message to India." On 
the 4th of September the Government of India published the sub- 
stance of the main recommendations that had been made by the Chat- 
field Committee in May, 1939. To the Indian public these recommenda- 
tions and the decisions of tho Imperial Government thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurance. There was a 
natural irritation that what should have been done years ago should 
bo attempted to bo done when India was already pushed into a war 
and .when Japan's ambition to establish "a new order in eastern 
Asia" held a threat to the peace and tranquillity of India and her 
neighbours, north and east. This irritation was strengthened by the 
feeling that India must be a helpless witness to these developments, 
neither able to help lierself nor good for any effective help to 
others. The eloquent language used by Lord Linlithgow in his mes- 
sage struck on chords that were responsive to tho urge of the Inner 
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and s^ritual foroes which in all the great emergencies of life are 
the true and nnfailing source of sttength and fortitude.” The instinc- 
tive sympathy of India for people j^hose freedom is in danger, for 
victims of aggression, for peoples who are politically unfree, has 
been a permanent factor in India*s international affiliations, if ' a 
dependent country could be said to have a consistent international 
pohoy. But it was unnatural to expect that the people of India, 
the classes and the masses, those that were interested in public 
affairs and those that were passive observers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed in Lord Linlithgow*s 
message to the reality of the situation in India, would not apply them 
to the conditions of Indian life dovoloi^ed by and under British methods 
of administration and enlightenment. 'SVlicn His Excellency spoke of 
the purpose of the war as it had been reflected on the mind and con- 
science of the Allied peoples and their ruling classes — "the safeguarding 
of principles vital to the future of humanity, principles of international 
justice and international morality, the principle that civilised man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
principle that in the affairs of men the law of tlio jungle, the will of the 
strongest, cannot bo allowed to prevail” — it was difficult to resist the 
impulse of testing these under the Indian sky, specially when India 
was being called upon to “play a part wortliy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world”. 

The response to this appeal was spontareous as it expressed itself in 
the words of Gandhiji in a statement made on tlie 5th September : 

I am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s delivcrence. It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out victor- 
ious over Germany ruined and bumbled ?” 


This attitude reached the highest w'ater-mark of disinterestedness. But 
there appeared to bo fow, whether in India or in Britain, to appreciate 
it. That the declaration indicated tlio attitude of a 
reaponM single man did not detract anything from its high 

Viceregal appeal quality. Many in the world must have felt like 

this But in affairs of State humanity has not been 
able to develop a machinery that would make effective the piocesses 
of such disinterestedness. Gandhiji's mental agony and spiritual tra- 
vail have, therefore, been unable to influence iKilicy either in India 
or in Britain. And though he is the guide and philosopher of the 
Congress, has been so for tlie* last twenty years, and tliough he had 
thought it to ho* the best ix)licy that “what supiK)rt was to bo 
given to the British should he given unconditionally,” ho found 
himself “alone” in thinking so when the Working Goiimiittoe of the 
All- India Congress Committee, the .supremo executive of the institution, 
met at Wardha from the <Stli September to the 15th, and Cor about 
five days wrestled with the problem of India’s attitude to the war 
88 she had been made a belligerent in it without her consent and 
without consultation with non-official Indian opinion. 

On the 14th September, it issued a long Statement defining its 
attitude in course of which British policy so far as it related to the 
CoBgreti problem of national freedom and democracy in general 

Attitiide and in particular of India came under a searching 

examination which was not at all complimentary to British politi- 
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oiang. At tbe ezid of the Statement the committee invited the British 
Government 

'*...to dedare in nnequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to demo- 
cracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. 
Do they include the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordanoa with the wishes of her 
people ?” 

This searching question was preceded by the expression of India’s 
willingness and eagerness to “help in every way” the struggle that has 
ensued — the struggle the end of which will be the re-fashioning of 
the world “for good or ill, politically, socially and economically.” Good 
can come of it if the war-scarred peoples are able to establish a 
new equilibrium based on “the ending of the domination and exploitation 
of one country by another”, on the re-organisation **of economic 
relations on a juster basis for the common good of 


In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in the Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of the Congress stand those made 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
IfuUm^ Leama league embodied in their resolution passed on 

& the war September 18, 1939. The first para of the resolutkm 

expreseed appreciation of Lord Linlithgow’s action in 
inviting Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the League, and 
apprising him of the position regarding the international situation. The 
second, third and Wrth paras were a criticism and condemnation of 
the F^eral Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy” which 
during its two years’ experiment 

'^has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majoritv and the domination 
of the Hindus over the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, pro|>erty and 
honour, are in danger and even their religious rights aud culture are being assailed 
and annihilated eveiy day under the Government in various provinces.*’ 


Its 

eonditlons of 
co-op«ration 


The fifth para spoke of “Muslim India” ever standing against the 
“exploitation of the people of India”, of their favouring “a free India”, 
while they were “equally opposed to the domination 
of the Hindu majority over Muslima and other 
minorities and vassalization of Muslim India.” The 
sixth para dealt with the attitude of the Muslim 
League towards the war ; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “the 
doctrine that might is right”, upheld “the principles of freedom of 
humanity” and the principle “that the will of the strongest irrespective 
of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail” ; it expressed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. Alongside these admir- 
able sentiments it indicated the conditions that must have to be fulfilled if 
“real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to Great Britain in 
this hour of her trial” were to be secured. Part of these conditions 
was indicated in this para. This real and solid support could not be 
forthcoming 


'^if His Majesty’s Goverument and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the 
Mussalmans justice aud fair play in the Congress-governed provinces where to-day 
their liberty, person, property and honour are in danger and even their elementary 
rights are most callously trampled upon.” 
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Tha mvoith para deoland that the Moslim League stood for "the 
freedom of India'* buti nrged upon Hia Majesty's Oovemment and 
asked for 

*111 assunince that no declaration regarding; the question of constitutional 
* India should be made without the consent and approval of the All- 

Ijmia Mnsto League nor any constitution bo framed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty 8 Government and ^he British Parliament without such consent and 
approval.** 

The seventh para of the reaol niton referred to the Palestine 
question and urged upon His Majesty s Government “to satisfy the 
Arab national demand.'* The eighth jtara in language a littlo varied 
suggested the method by which the British Government could secure 
full effective co-operation of the Mussalmans" by creating ** a senve of 
security and satisfaction" amongst tliem, and by taking into “confidence 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf 
of Muslim India." The quotations we have made above go to show 
that the Muslim League was not willing to offer unconditional 
support to the British Government in the crisis that faced the latter, that 
it attached certain conditions the fulfilment of which would range 
Muslim India" on the side of the Allies. During the whole period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of the Muslim Ijeague has 
remained unaltered, thougli it has allowed two of its leaders. Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledge “their aid unconditionally 
in the struggle." This aid called forth “special gratification" from the 
Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Zetland, while “very real 
appreciation” was expressed of the support of the other Ministries 
“in putting into operation" the Defence of India rules and measures. 


,Tho Jamiat-id^Ulenia-i-Hind, the organisation of the Muslim 
divines of India, was more uncompromising in their attitude, and in a 
J I t- 1 resolutioii passed by its Working Committee held on 

Ulera-l-lUiid^c September 16, 17 and 18, it declared that considering all 

attitude factors of the situation, examining the record of 

the imperialism of Britain, there was “no valid 
reason to support (it) in this war.'* 


The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha exten- 
ded at a meeting held on September 10 general su]q)ort to Britain in 

II the war while condemning “the spirit of bargaining 

BindB Mafia- advantage of the presents crisis for the 

fiafifia ft war promotion of purely communal interests at the expense 
of national well-being.” It recognised that the task 
of defending India from any military attack is “of common concern to 
the British Government as well as to Indians", that as the latter 

were “not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaid^," 

there was “ample room for co-operation between India and England." 
And with a view to make such co-oi)eration “effective" the Mahasabha 
urged “the introduction of responsible Government at the centre.” 
On the 19th November the Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
met again to discuss the political situation in India “in the light of 
the Viceregal announcements and thft speeches in the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords concerning India." It emphasised that 
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the Ibhasabha 'Wueed to^ look upon Dominion Statue as the ultimate 
goal/' but insisted upon it “as an immediate step to be takmi toward 
the final goal of absolute political independence/’ The resolution also 
thought that 

*'A definite declaration tb that effect can alone evoke a responsible willing co« 
operatioa on the part of Indiiiu The BHtish Qovemment must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels tibat the cause of her 
freedom is likely to be served in a< substantial milsaie by offering responsive co- 
operation.’’ ^ 

The National Liberal Federation whose founders were Congressmen 
when they seceded from the Congress on the issue of the *Montagu- 
Nationai Liberal Chelmsford' Report/’ men like Surendra Natb Banerji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Basu, and 
AU-Indla Christian v^hose members carry on the old traditions of public 
^***snppOTt appealed to all Indians “to give their support to 

the cause for which the democracies are fighting.” 
The All-India Christian Conference passed a resolution asking Indians 
to *^offer full and unconditional assistance to the Government for the 
prosecution of this war” since they stood for principles of freedom,, 
self-determination and a truly democratic form of government. On the 
political aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that “the declarations so far made by various statesmen 
were not satisfactory and fell far short of the requirements of the 
situation.” 


British failure 
to organise 
Indian defence 

represented by 


We have summarised above the various statements made and 
resolutions passed by and on behalf of the different political organisa- 
tions in the country. We will discuss hereafter the 
reason and cogency of some of these. But before we do so, 
we should say that a study of all of them leave the impres- 
sion in the mind that Indian feeling and opinion as 
these were single-pointed on one demand that the 
forces and resources of the country should be organised to meet the 
crisis with which India along with the world is being confronted 
today. Apart from the ideological appeal, the military weakness and 
helplessness of India forced the conviction on the mind of the leaders 
of the people that without Indian control over the government of the 
country its defence could not bo properly organised, that the policy 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Government in relation 
to this particular matter has proved to be a failure. The exposure 
made in the Mesopotamia Commission's Report about the failure of the 
Indian military authorities has not been a sufficiently strong shock to the 
placidity of the Simla-Dollii bureaucracts. The demonstrated unprepared- 
ness of India at the present juncture is not only a near danger but 
has opened out a door for future troubles. Wliat these are and may 
be have been discussed in a previous page on the strength of the 
opinion of the defence authorities in India. One-tenth of the army in 
India has for all practical purposes become an Imperial Reserve, to be main- 
tained at the expense of India, for utilisation in defence of British 
possessions between Egypt and Singapore. The rest of the Indian 
Army are ill-equipped, ' unmodemised,” to fight in a war under modem 
conditions, “to meet and defeat the most powerful mechanised forces, 
tanks, air-craft, gas and hostile infantry heavily armed with modem 
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light machine^una asd poasessed of a high degree of mobility/' 
to quote the words of Sir Robert Cassels, Commander-in-Chief in India. 
British policy^ political and military, has done practically nothing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India's defence arrangements, 
a^y enthusiasm for these. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
markial" classes in India, British administrators have thrown over the 
major portion of the country a stigma of inefficiency, helped to create 
in the people a flabbiness of temper and an indifference to matters tliat 
’ had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from tlie life of a 
free country. 

It was the realisation of these dangers to the unity and integrity 
of India that explained the demands made on the British Government 
to make changes in the political and constitutional 
position of India so that the Indian mind and the 
and integrity Indian intellect might take control of the administration 
of the country and transform the human and natural 
wealth of the country into instruments of tempered steel fit to meet 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in emphasis this 
has been the key-note of the demands pressed on the British Govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the war, since calls came to be made 
on Indian resources of men and materials to fight in this war, and 
Ideals have been addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw them- 
sdves into a war in Europe. 

These demands have not been received with good grace by the 
ruling classes of Britain. These appear to have ruffled their temper, 
pricked their conceit as a Imperial race, made them 
before all the world. The first official 
expression to these wounded feelings came out on 
September 26 in the speech of the Secretary of the 
State for India in the House of Lords. The Indian National Cong- 
ress, the organ voice of Indian Nationalism, and its leaders, came m 
for the sharpest amount of criticism. His Lordship conced^ that it 
was “natural” for them to “take this opportunity of asserting their 
aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present 
possess” ; but the time chosen for asserting these was “unfortunate”. 
It was unfortunate for more than one reason, one of which Lord 
Zetland indicated as follows : 

*^I think the British people are very susceptible to a treatment which they 
regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular occasion. I think they will 
be very much more willing, when the time comes, to listen to the claims made 
to them than if they are animated by a spirit of resentment at the choosing of 
such an occasion for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrasing to 
them in a lifc-and-death Btruggld.** 

The language of this remonstrance may appear to bo unobjectionable, as 
has been that of all the speeches and statements made officially by 
BifUfli response ^ authority in the Government of Britain, 

to domaad for of India. But the spirit that has informed them 
darilleatlon of has been unmistakable, a spirit of resentment at 

war-alms regarded to be an exposure. This has led 

to an irritation on both sides which interviews and discussions 
between the head of the Indian administration and the leaders 
of the people have not been able to mitigate or soften. Bather, 
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the lengthening of discussion and the plethora of interviews and 
conversations have opened a wider gulf between Indian and Indian, 
between Indian and Britisher. Further down we will be discns^pg 
the differences that have cropped up between Indian and Indian, 
the psychological and material causes j^at have help^ to create 
these. The differences between the Indian and the Britisher that 
are implicit in the unnatural relation between them have to be 
analysed to reach the elements of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 
British Government have talked of “a new world order*' emerging 
out of the trials and tribulations of the war ; they havis talked 
of it as waged for the defence of democracy and freedom, for 
the defence of the right of small nations to liberty and 
freedom, to self-dotormination. These vague generalities have not 
satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought4eaders. The 
claim to fight against Hitlerism, against Nazism and all the 
abominations they stood for, has added confusion to the controversy. 
Wo have seen a symposium of ox^inions of British thought-leadera 
which exxircssod dissatisfaction with tho vague statements of thor 
rulers on the imrposcs of tho war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the fear of living under the 
Nazis, forgetting that into tho war in Euroi>a had hero dragged 
moro men and women who wore noii-EuroiJoans. ProL Julian Huxley 
Bxioke in tho same strain, oi “liglrting for tlie futmra order of Europe, 
and tho continuanco of Western civilisation." It is to dedarations 
lilco those that Div Lindsay, Master of BalMol College, Oxfoid, 
referred when ho said that tlio issues of the war were primarily 
not national nor imperial but of a world order.*' Mr. H. ^ G. Wells 
who had somothiug to do witli British vnuc ^opaganda diumg the last 
war recalled how tho Crowo House organisation did its unsuccessful 
host** to draw out fsom the then Faniga Office a precise 

statement of the war- aims of Britain and how the Great 
War camo to a ragged end in mutual aceusations of broken promises 
and doublo crossing." ProL Borriodalo Keith spoke of the ^ nigent 
necessity for tlie definite formulation by Britain of predse war 
aims." The wide discussion in the Britisi Press prov^ 

Congress was in good ccmiiwny in insisting on ^ the danfii^tion of ]mte8h 
war-aims, and their aindication to the peculiar^ conditions of India. 
It wanted those things not because it desired to extract certam 

advantages from Britain, but because it wanted the creation ^ 

those iisychological conditions in India which would enable the 
Indian people to iday their imrt in this particular crisis m the 
worid’s history, “to make tlw i>coi>lo of India enthusiastic te a 
war which is not theirs,*’ to quote the words of Pundit Jau^hanal 
Nohru used in a message sent on October 7 to the London 

News Chronicle, , , ^ ^ * i 

The general body of British xieoplo who take any interort in 
things concerning India uid not understand this 

India & felt, and their ruling classes encouraged the feeung, toas 

Domlaion Statue the Congress lioing actuated by a bargaining spirit wis 

trying to treat Britain’s difficulty as India’s opportunity. Lord Zetland b 
in 
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mrdt gftTS ezpcession to this fedisg, ftnd the writings in the British Press 
with % bw honourable ex^pUons echoed them. The controllers 
ii British opinion did not understand or would not that an unfree 
ittdia could not be enthused to fight for the defence of the freedom 
of other peoples, fight fdr the democracies of other lands. The 
Manchester Guardian appreciated this stand-point when it wrote : 
**1! Eto^nd stands for self-determination the proof of that should 
be India." Failure or unwillingness to face such a straight issue 

tm the part of the ruling classes of Britain was responsible for 

the stalemate that has been reached in Indo-British relation. It 
was to this mentatity that we trace the slighting reference made 
Lord Zetland to the leaders of the Congress when he described 
them as losing "sight, while lifting their eyes to the stars, of the 
praetioal difficulties which stand in the way on the ground under 

their foot." His Excellenoy the Viceroy and Governor-General in 

Us statement made public on October 17, 1939 was more concrete 
in Us views. To the Congress demand, to the demand of the enlightened 
pobllo, opinion of India, he pointed out that Lord Irwin’s interpre- 
tgtkm fli ihe Preamble of the Act of 1919 held the ground — which 
in amended language the declaration made on August 
90. 1917, hf Bdwin Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for 
The relevant portions of that declaration may be put down 
hece ns a mik-stone in the political evolution of In^a under 
BiitMi nuapToes. 

of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
ladtoMtocopu Aete aeecna. is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
wmn hsHieh St um iMlmiitiitration and the gradual development of self-governing 
inlsliitos with a view to the psegressive realisation of res^msible government 
UliidiaaseB iategral paxi of the fidtish Empire...... progress in this policy can 

ealy he aehieaed by aneeeeetve etagm. The British Government and the Govern- 
wsmt St Indhii. on whoss the responiibiiitv lies for the welfare and the advancement 
ef llie Iwdiao peoi^. muet be judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
sad Giey must be gmded by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
eppertmitiee for eenrlne will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
fond that ooofidence can be reposed in thmr sense of reeponsibility.” 


Lord invia's intorpretadon was made in November, 1929. It 
HupgMMIIlylhr aontaUU the words — ^'*tha natural issue of India's 
Mia «MMt he pcogms ae there (in the Preamble) contemplated 
rtw idhyli Rato » the attoiimient«H)f Dominion Status." The Joint 
eveawim Mia pgriiamentary Oommitteo which reported on the 
Qovgmmeixt of India Bill (1919) did. however, take particular eare to 
dodm tlM 


‘...Parliament should make it auite plein that the re$pcnuhiliijf for the succes- 
rim stagee ef the devehpmtnt in India rests on itself and on itself alone, and 
timt H eiiinot ahaie mia reeponsibility with, much less delegate it to. the newly 
cMU ksiaktum of India.MTto ^ 


The same poUoy informed the framers of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, though Lord Linlithgow sought to minimise the 
impression by quoting words from the Royal Instrument of Instructions 
ias^ to him in May, 1937, laykig on him as Governor-General 
"a direction so to exercise the trust" reposed in him 

‘that Hie partnenhip between Inffia and the United kingdom within our 
Empire fnav be furthered to the end that Inffia may attain its due place among 
otff Dpminioiis.’* 
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If the relation between India and Britain had been as natural 
as between the Dominions and Britain, these declarations would, 
Deelaratloo of perhaps, have straightened out matters. But things 

peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dominionho^ 

India taking or having tak)^ an unconscionably 

euomiaioni coming, the needs erf the Indian situa- 

tion, the needs of a war-effort of unimaginable magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessary that a “more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of His Majesty's Government", to quote Lord 
Linlithgow’s words, should be made in response to the wide-spread demand 
and feeling in India. Why this “more widely phrased" declaration on behalf 
of the British Government has not come, could not come, has not been 
made clear in the statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 
the British Ministers in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. The declaration of India's position as equal to that of the 
Dominions with the attributes of Dominionhood attached thereto would 
have partly eased matters. One of the attributes is the right of the 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions of 
peace, questions of neutrality. During the present war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire have exercised this 
right. In the first three the Governments could persuade the Legisla- 
tures to throw in their lot with the Imperial Government .; in the 
fourth the Government proposed to maintain neuti-ality, was defeated 
in the attempt, and was replaced by a Government tiiat elected to 
throw its influence on the Allied side. The last Dominon has 
elected to remain neutral though her strategic importance to the safety 
of Britain bwself has made this step a dangerous one for both of 
them. If we are to believe Mr. Wodgewood Benn, Secretary of State 
for India in Mr. Bamsay MacDonald's second Labour Government, this 
decision of Eire’s has been “without any voice raised in criticism." 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 
in aspiration, in the potentiality of her development, she is entitled 
to an equal position w ith all the constituents of the British Common- 
wealth to be* 

A little imagination on the imrt of the British politicians would 
have enabled them to understand that in the crisis of international 
life precipitated by the arrogance of Germany’s rulers, 
«on In Brmih* I*idia’s exercise of such a right, their allowing India 
Government exercise such a right, would have without any 

declaration clianged the whole face of affairs and 
established Britain’s war-aims on the bed-rock of world appreciation 
and approbation, would have demonstrated before all the world that 
Britain has really shed thq bad, old traditions of Imperialism. Their 
lack of this imagination has confronted the British Government with 
resignation of Ministries in eight out of the eleven provinces of India. 
And one of the reasons advanced in support of this drastic step 
was expressed as follows in the resolutions moved by the Promiors 
of those provinces : 

*"rhe Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a jmrti- 
cipant ill the war between Great Britoiii and Germauy lyithout tlic eoiiHcnt the 
people of India, " 
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The resolution was passed by laxge majorities in seven provincial 
Assemblies. In one. in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 
the legislature, basing itself on the same argument. 

SSifeuw These resignations of Ministries, whose work has been 
teop vp praised by members of the British Ministry, and 

whose resignations wore by anticipation characterised 
by the Secretary of State for India as a “calamity*’, have not been 
able to move the London authorities to make the simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 
made by and on behalf of them appeared to add to the complexities 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have deplored this 

sorry development. But none has been able to help retrieve the 
deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations between leaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 

number, the further they appeared to recede from one another, 

Indian from Indian, Indian from Britisher. As we write 

this study we have chanced upon an article in the London 

Fortnightly Review of the month of April, 1940, in which the 
writer. Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 
^velopments that is informed by insight. He quoted “perhaps the 
most respected British official in India*' as saying : *1 am convinced 
that we have lost a tremendous opportunity.” And his criticism of 
the course of “negotiations**^ between Lord Linlithgow and the “great 
variety of persons* prominent in the political life of British India,** 
was devastf^ng : “The Viceroy, from time to time, holding fresh 
interviews, moved the problem on to the communal basis.” This is 
a simpheation of the deadlock between Hindus and Muslims that has 
.been made much of by British administrators as one reason of their 
tailing to respond to the demand put forth on behalf of the Indian 
Batioiial Oongress. It seems to ignore Indian responsibility for the 
faitleiisifioation of the eommonal bickerings in the country. In sucoes* 
sifa vcdumes of the Indian Aanisai Register since 1936 we have been 
dealing with and dnensshig thevarions forces, persona! and imperson- 
al. that have by their influence and activity, been intensifying the separa- 
tist tendeneiela in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 
tbs House of Lords referred on October 18 to “the root-cause of the 
difficulties in the domain of constitution building in India'* which he 
traced back to the “communal antagonisms which still mitilate against 
the political unity cl India.” Sir Samuel Eoare in the House of 
Commons, spealdiffi as the offieij spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of the Opposition, referred to “the difficulties in the way*' 
which were not of the “making** of British administrators, of British 
policy. These difficulties were “inherent in the many divisions be- 
tween the classes and the communities in the great sub-continent,” 
said he. He threw the responsibility for their elimination on Indian 
fffioulders, ofifering at the same time British “help” in this task. 
He cited the “Communal A^rd*' as a concrete instance of the 
“help” rendered by the British dovc^nment “at great risk” to itself to the 
canse of Indian unity. But the divisions still existed, and until they 
were removed the British Government could not divest itself of its 
“rosponsiUlities to the minorities”. 

And which were the minority interests that stood in the way of 
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the B^tUh Oovemment declaring that India would, at tha^ end of 
the present war, be endowed with all the attzibntes of 
^SnoriXii^ * State in so far as it was possible for the 
their Jumble British Govommont to help in the prooess ? And 
who wore the minorities that needed protection, that 
were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Sw4Hm'[ in India ? In 
an article in Harijan entitled “The Fiction of Yajcrity*', 
on the 16th October, 1939, Gandhiji catalogued th^ : 


appearing 


*And who are the minonties ? They are religious, political and social : thus 
Mussulmans (reUgious) ; Depressed Classes (social) ; Liberals (political) ; Princes 
(socld) ; Brahmins (mial) ; Non-Brahmins (social) ; Lingayats (social) Bikhs (social T ) ; 
Ohristians—Protestant and Catholics —(religious) ; Jains (social ? ) ; Zemindars (Politic 
eal 7). I have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Bhia Conference r^ter- 

Ing their claim for sepaiute existence I have drawn no fanciful picture of tfia 

muorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obl^ed to dw with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libitum,'* 


This darification of the majority and minority position in India 
ought to have showed the way to its solution. But it wm 

Communal differ- i^ot to be. And the reason of this failure was 

enees— raised by indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 
**ii5**7 India, Begum Hamid Ali, who as President 

poimeai power annual conference of the Calcutta Consti- 

toency of the AlMndia Women's Conference said that the 

communal differences “have been deliberately raised up by those 
in power or those seeking power", by men and women “who 
refuse to see the good of the %vhole but can only see the 

good of a part’*. In this race and game of one-sidedness a section 
of our Muslim neighbours represented in the All-India Muslim League 
have for sometime past been playing a prominent part. We have 
discussed in previous volumes the birth and growth of a “separate 
conceit" in the Muslim community ; we have analysed the psycholo- 
gical factors that stand in the way of our Muslim neighbours accept- 
ing the “territorial patriotism" that is one of the marks and notes 
of the modem man and woman. The resolutions of the Muslim 
League, the resolutions passed at meetings of Muslim organisations, 
the writings and speeches of Muslim publicists and public men, hold 
the mirror to the mind of the community which since it faiM to 
supply rulers to India has been nursing in its life the idea of a 
separate existence whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influence. 


Muslim 
Unsupporled 
by bIstory 


This idea and ideal of a separate individuality for the Muslims 
to be consolidated in India as an island in the heart of 

India was repudiated in a way by the workings 
of history “weaving the warp of the principles 
and teachings of Islam across the woof of the 
original culture of Hindusthan", to quote the 

words of the editor of the Muslim Eevival (Lahore Quaterly, 
1934). The occasion for this interpretation by a Muslim journalist was 
an article pu'jlirhed in the pages of his paper by Baron Omar Eolf 
Ehrenfel? of Vienna, an Austrian convert to Islam. The title of his 
arti(^ was "Benaissance of Islam and the Oulture of Hindusthan," 
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In ootmie of this article he said many things complimentary 
to Hindu habits of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hindu life during a tour through India in 1932-3S, and 
liTing experience of Islamic life in this country he came to the con- 
elusion that **there are fundamental resemblances subsisCing between 
the actual life expressions of Hinduism and the original Arab Culture”. 
He cited an instance of the similarity! that in the matter of dress, in 
the following words : 

*It may be considered as an irony of late that tbe Indian Mnslims look down 
npoo the Hindus as indecent simply because their men wear the dhoti and their 
woBMn’s dress consists of choU and taree. It will not do for us to overlook the 
faet^ however, that Arab men and women used to dress in the very same way at 
the time of the Prophet It was only due to the influence of some Puritanic 
extremists '.and to the neighbour-hood of Byzantium that the veil system for Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable,*’ 


It is not in the externalities of life alone that there have boon or were 
these resemblances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
. us facts that prove that a synthesis had been work- 
[lultui ” a India by Hindu and Muslim saints and 

I heritage sages on which was built up a social relation of 
sweetness and grace. The modern-educated Hindu and 
Muslim has no knowledge of the process of this reconciliation, no 

appreciation of the value of this friendship. And those who are 

curious about these things, of the action and reaction of cultures 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance between Hindu 
and Muslim ideals and practices had a common broeelmg-ground in 
the culture and civilisation that have come to be known as Dravidian 
when the countries now known as Hindusthan and Misr (Egypt) and 
the intervening regions between them were bound caph to each by a 
common culture the memories of w^hich have faded from the minds 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu SannyaninH in India 
Mecca was a place of pilgrimage ; the Black Stone of Kaaba was to 
them Makkeswar Siva-Linya, These traditions are unknown to the 

present generation of Hindus and Muslims in India %vho are being 

taught that they are separated by unbridgeable diiTerences from 
one another in culture, in habits of life and thought. 

Ignorance of this nature is partly rcsponsiblo for the growth of 
that conflict and competition in politics of wdiich the resolutions of 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
^ Lesgue quoted in a previous page are concrete mani- 
ol the evil festations. It has come to be widely believed that 
the opix>sition of the Muslim League to the demands 
pf the Congress has something to do with the rigid attitude of the 
British Government ; and this attitude is believed to have given to "the 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional progress*', 
to quote the words of the resolution of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion passed at its annual session in December, 1939. The Muslim 
League also appear to be conscious of this exploit of theirs, as we 
find its. Working Conamittoe passing a resolution in October 23 It 
Mew &lhi, "appreciating” tho repudiation by the British Govoi-Ufiient 
of "the bounded claim of the Congress that they alone repregbnt all 
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India". In the bitterneBS of oontroyersy, in their anxiety to gain 
taotioal advantages, the leaders of the M o^m League have bm saying 
and doing things which can result in injury to the abiding interests 
of India where for good or for evil, in prosperity, in adversity, they 
have to live and work. As one watches these t^ifaappy developments 
he can only fall back on the hopeless hope thA /things must grow 
worse before they can get better. 

Apart &om the conflict in the region of the "imponderables", in ideas 
and practices coloured by ideas, there are vast material objects for 

iiM 1 D « which the classes and groups in India have begun 
— to carry on a running fight. The t)hrase— "political 

compefiUon power" — represents these, the desire to utilise the 

power of the State for the advancement of particular 
economic interests. This fight for political power has been masquerad- 
ing in the guise of concern for the protection of cultural and of 
socio-religious interests. The British Government have by its "Com-: 
munal Award" helped to release from the sub-conscious region of 
community life the spirit of egoism that has learnt to exploit 
religion in the service of political ambitions. The experience of two years 
of the working of "provincial autonomy" appears to have taught 
the communalfbts among Muslim leaders that the separate electorates 
from which they had hoped so much have not protected their separ- 
ate interests. Therefore have they begun to say that parliamentary 
government based on the counting of heads was "totally unsuited to 
the genius of the peoples" of In^a. They have realised the fact that 
the principle of separate electorates under a scheme of "arithmetical 
democracy" does not help them to secure entrance into the Ministries, 
the seat and centre of the power in the State. In the four provin- 
ces of India — the North-West Frontier Provinces, Sind, the Punjab. 
Bengal — they are a majority ; by manipulation of voting qualifica- 
tion granted to them they have a majority of Muslim voters. But 
even in these provinces there had been different party groupings 
among the candidates who went to the Muslim votes with dififerent 
election cries and slogans. So that in none of these provinces can 
it be said that separate electorates have been able to provide unified 
leadership to the Muslim community. In the North-West Frontier 
Provinces whore the Muslims are 95 per cent of the population, a 
Oongiess-Ooalition Ministry have hold and exercised "power" during 
the greater part of the time that "provincial autonomy" has worked 
there. In Bind whore the Muslims are about 60 per cent of the 
population, the headers of the Muslim League have not with all their 
efforts been able to Insial a ministry of League faithfuls. In the 
Punjab the Ministry is a Coalition, though the Premier, Sir Bikander 
Hyat Khan, is one of the pillars of the Muslim League ; but he even 
hsis not cared to declare that his Ministry is a League Ministry. ^ In 
Bengal there is the same amount of uncertainty about the political 
affiliation of the Ministry, though the Premier, Mpulvi Faslul Huq, 
and certain of his colleagues have done their best or their worst 
in embittering relations between the Hindus and Muslims of the 
province. 

The realisation of the failure of separate electorates has not, 
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homwet, laught them to go in lor general electorates which would 
^‘HmmmmA forced Hindu and Muslim candidates to go to 

Award*’ Is no the doctors with non-communal cries and slogans, 
would have taugh those candidates who got dected 
■*“®™** to t^e Legislatures to observe in publio a certain 
deoeney in speech and ooi^uct. Instead of realising the need for this 
desM^ ehii^e communalist Muslim leaders have been su^esting 
that the logio of separate doctorates required that the Ministries 
ohodd be formed not on principles and programmes of political 
aetion but on a division of Cabinet seats according to the plan of 
deetorates ; diey have been demanding that Muslim Ministers should 
have a separate eiistenoe in the Council of Ministers. This difficulty 
has followed the Mudim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far as human vision can go, ^ the central authority of ^ the State 
in India will be exercised by Ministers who will owe their seats in 
the Central Legislature to the votes of voters who under any scheme 
of dectorate, separate or common, will, the majority of them, be 
Hindus. This is a prospect which is unpleasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 


Joint deetorates and dection fights on different programmes and 
politics would have minimised any Incipient communalism in the heart 




of the Hindu community. But what the Muslim League 
have done during the last thirty months has poked 


this communalism in the heart of a section of the Hindu 


community which organised in the All-India Hindu Mahasabha has 
begun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for their 
defence. The talk of Pakistans in different parts, in the north-west and 
north-east, of Hindusthan, in the heart of the Doccap centering round 
the State of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, has created a fear 
in the hearts of the Hindus tiiat these schei^ and dreams would 
break up the unity of the country. This is a prospect that has 
driven the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha Movement to declare 
that in India the Hindus constituted the nation, the bedrock of the 
nation, and that the non-HinduB are and will remain as *'equal 
dtinens, enjoying equal protection and civil rights", to quote the 
wcods of Sri Yinayakrao Savarkar, the President of the last session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha during the last week of 
Decmnber, 1939. This Hindu communalism can yet be controlled 
or neutr^sed if the wise and for-sighted among Muslim leaders 
understand and ap|ieciate the dangerous tendencies of the Muslim 
League movement. The Indian National Congress has been standing 
as a buffer between these rival organisations, absorbing much of 
the shock of attacks directed against each other by thorn. But 
the rising temper of Muslim communalism is a great temptation 
and an incentiye to Hindu communalism. As a reply to Muslim 
sgpaxatiBm Hindu sepsiratism has been raising its head and asserting 
it^ The leaders the Hindu Mahasabha have 'begun to say 
that the Indian National Oongtera in its pursuit pf the wili-p -the- 
vrisp of Muslim oo-operation Ja tte service of Indian Nationalism 
has been sacrificing Hindu interests, has been selling the passes 
fo Mudim cominundisaL The organisatfon of the Khaksar movement 
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by Inayftt Ullah Khan, popularly known as Allama Uashriqi— the 
sage or wise man of the East — ^this organisation of the physical 
force and ^ strength of the Muslim community is iiaving its r6*aotion 
on the Hindu community which has begun to borrow their tactics, 
and to better them in the borrowing. 

The Ehaksar organisation was founded ip 1930 or, as another 
version says, in 1932. For about seven yelMv. during these years, 
p - f the Ehaki-dad, belcha (spade)-oarrying groups of 

whmymmw jovLUg Muslims ^ marching through the streets in 

organliatfon military formation did not attract much attention 
or excite public curiosity. But in 1939 they emerged 
into public view when they came forward to reconcile through the 
use of force the Shias and the Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 
to quarrel among themselves about their rights to sing the Meuihe 
Suheba and the Tabarra. The Government of the United Provinces 
prohibited their entrance into the province. This order the Khaksars 
defied ; their leader — Allama Mashriqi — was arrested ; he apologised 
and was let off. The first intervention of the Khaksars in public 
affairs was thus not much of a success. But as an expression, 
a new expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it has 

a place in the history of this country. The founder of the 
movement is a modem-educated man who passed with distinction 
through the Punjab, the Cambridge and the Paris Universities. He was 
appointed (1913) to the Indian Education Service and was posted to Pesha- 
war as Vice-Principal of the Islamia College. He was transferred to 
the Educational S^etariat of the Government of India where he 

was for about two years Under-Secretary of the Department. He 
resigned from Government service in 1920 as a protest against 
British policy directed against Turkey. Another version has it that 
he resigned in 1924. But there is no doubt that the Khilafat 
agitation in India and the Hijrat movement, which was one of its 

off-shoots, determined the future course of Inayat Ullah Khan’s life. 

About this time he wrote the **Tazkira'’ which was a new 
commentary on the Qoran and the way of life indicated in it for the 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat Ullah Khan had b^ 
seeking in the original inspiration of the life of the Prophet of 
Islam a way of pulling the Muslim peoples of the world out of the 
ruts, out of their present decay and degradation. This has brought him 
into conflict with the upholders of traditional life and thought 
among his community, the Moulvis and Moulanas ; in his writings he 
has directed his attacks on them as mainly responsible for the weateess 
of Islam as one of the moulding forces of the modem world. 


The movement is characterised by fanaticism as all reform 
movements are in their pioneering days. In the hectic days when 
men and women dream dreams, and see visions of 
® established on this earth of 

cSmIi theirs by their own exertions, to build a new 

heaven in this old earth, they are apt to think, talk and 
act extravagantly. These need not be taken seriously or treated 
with needless rigidity by the upholders of law and order. But 
such utterances and acts have a place in history as records of the 
10(a) 
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partieular social mind which for many reasons might have lost its 
balanoe* It is in this light that the historian should notice the 
9th Point of tho 14 Points of the crood of the Khaksar momement, 
issued hy AUama Mashriqi from his hoad-quarters at lohhra (a distance 
of seven to eight miles from Lahore), on the 15th of October, 1937 : 

**Tlie aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish soverei|;nty over the whole 
world, and to secure sociahaiid iK)litical supremacy through their fine conduct”. 

In one of the pamphlets issnod by him entitled Islami Ki 
Askari ^ndgi — ^**Military Life in Islam" — ho is found saying that 
the Qoran 

"had proclaimed in unequivorrd wonts to tnc world that the Fro))hot was sent 
with the true religion and dcliiiite instructions that he should make all other 
religions subservient to this religion, regardless if the domination of the world 
caused alHictioii to tho Kafirs. 

These two quotations may appear to bo inconsistent with the 
7th and 8th Points of tho Khaksar crood : 

(7) "The Khaksar soldier stands for (n) regard lor the religious and social 
sentiments of all communities, Hindu, Muslim, l!>ikh> Farsi, Christian, Jew and 

untouchable, etc., (b) maintenance of their particular culture and customs, and 

bdieves this polh^ to be the secret of MusUin rule in India for a thousand years. 

(8) "The Khaksar soldier considers it the first duty of his organisation to 

aecnic for every comuuinily its proi>cr civic rights and to guard its internal and 
external interests 

There is nothing peculiar in such inconsistency. The history of 
every religious movoment, of ovory roforiu movomont, is loaded with 
thorn. There cannot bo any manner of doubt 
of ev^wMl^ that when the founder of the Khaksar movement 

ambition placed as the 1st Point of his creed **the establish* 
ment of an order that will be equal, non*communal 
and tolerant, yet non-subserviont, by tho crushing of all communal 
sentiments and religious prejudices of mankind by our good and servioeful 
conduct", he followed the traditions of the foundom of religions, of the pio- 
neers of new social ideals. From certain points of view he is in advance of 
his community, in opposition to it But in practice he has failed as the 
others, bis predecessors, have done. And he has sent into the world 
of India sword" and not peace. The name Khaksar bestowed by 
him on his organisation may moan — ^"earth-like" — "humble". One of the 
symbols of his organisation may be a bdeha, a “spade" an humble 
enough but very necessary thing in the economy of human life, a 
symbol of labour and agriculture. But it was us^ by the Prophet 
of Islam at “tho battle of Badr" ; it is the same thing which the 
Nazis of Germany hib popularized and the Ehaksars have adopted 
bom them. It was one of tho proud items to rocord in Khaksar history that 
Inayat TJUah Khan came into touch with Herr Hitler when the latter 
was organising bis party. The military organisation of the Khaksars, the 
avowddly military or war-like bent of their 'training, their near similarity to 
the Nazi technique of organisation, their ambition of world domination 
in whMi India could only act the part of a stepping-stone — all these have 
ereated an impression that the Khaksar movement will bo an instrument 
in the hands of commundist Muslims. 

We have drawn up the picture of a country where the rulers and 
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the ruled henre failed to see eye with one another, where MuBlims 

mu have failed to play their part in bringing a self-res- 

among Con pecting life to their country. In the last volume of 

the Annual Register we described the progress of 


another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where we saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning his post of honhur and responsibility. 
That step has not led to a return of peace to the Congress household. 
Daring the presidential election controversy the word ''Bightists*' 
came to be used to denots those who generally followed the lead 
givea^ by Gandhiji, Their critics or opponents were claimed to bo 
Leftists*' — Congress Socialists, Eadical Congressmen, Eisan Sabhaites, 
Communists or supporters of a United Front, and an indeterminate 
group that followed or clustered round Sri Suhhas Chandra Basu. 
The loader of the Congress Socialists may be said to bo Pandit 
Narendra Dev of the United Provinces ; of the Badical Congressmen Mr. 
M. N. Boy ; of the Eisan Party Swami Sahajananda Saraswati ; of the 
United Front people there is no outstanding figure who could be said to 
dominate the scene. Dissatisfaction with the Gandhian leadership had 
combined these groups to give battle to the ^'Bightists'* on the occa- 
sion of the presidential election of the Congress. But their success in 
defeating Gandhiji*s own nominee — Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiyya — appeared 
to have exhausted the possibilities of their cohesion. And what they 
gained in January, 1939, they lost in March, 1939, when it was 
broken up at Tripuri, because the Congress Socialists got afraid of 
the responsibility for dislodging the leadership of Gandhiji. Thereafter 
the attempt of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu to consolidate the ‘^Leftists" 
under a new organisation called the Forward Bloc has not been 
much of a success. One by one all except the Eisan>Sabhaites have 
stepped out of the Bloc^ which started in the first week of May 1939, 
has been able to function only through the drive of its founder. 
In the last week of June 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 
passed certain resolutions which have precipitated a new cause 
of controversy and intensified the old. One of these put a ban on 
individual Congressman offering or organising 'any form of Satya- 
graha in the administrative provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned.*' The other 
resolution asked Provincial Congress Committees not to "interfere with 
the discretion of the Ministries” concerned ; it was, however, left open to 
"the Excecutive of the Provincial Congress Committee to draw the attention 
of the Government privately to any particular abuse or difficulty” ; if there 
was any difference l^tween the Ministry and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee "in matters of policy” reference was to be made to the parliamentary 
Biib-Oommittee ; "public discussion in such matters should be avoided”. 

Those resolutions were passed in the teeth of the opposition led 
by Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati. As 
a protest against the restrictive tendency of Congress 
leadership, as an assertion of the freedom of Con- 
Basn gressmen, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu on behalf of the 

"Left Consolidation Committee** called upon the 
country to observe an "All-India Day’’ on the 9th of July, 1939. 
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Under hie direebion oar inspiration the Oonncil of the Bengal Proyin- 
dii OongresB Committee of which he was President passed a resolution 
depkn^ the two resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Bata Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, had asked Subhas 
Babu “to promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings". But the latter pleaded inability to do so. and expressed 
“surprise" that the Congress President sho^d have objected to “our 
constitutionid and democratic right to protest against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.'* The demonstration 
was held. The Working Committee of the AU-India Congress 
Committee cordd not, however, condone this “indiscipline" in 
the conduct of a Resident of a Provincial Congress Committee, 
and at a meeting held at Wardha from August 9 to Augr^ 13^ 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Subhas Chandra Basu “disquali- 
fied" to hold the position of President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and “to be a member of any elective Congress- 
Committee for three years as from August, 1939." the public was 

prepared for some such drastic step in the name of “discipline", the general 
body of it felt that Subhas Babu had the best of the argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed in their opinion when 
tiiey found Oandhiji writing in the columns of Hartjan on September 9 that 

“Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to agitate against the action 
of the Worldng Committee, and canvass public opinion against it." 

The controversy that had started in January, 1939, with Subhas 
Babu’s edeotion as President of the Congress for two consecutive terms 
The causes reached here a stage which appears to be irrelevant 

of thi s to the problem of India’s political destiny. It is 

centrevcny difficult to trace the successive steps to any rational 

philosophy of action in the controversy. To the geperality of us the 
thing appears to be the expression of a general uneasiness created by 
mal-adjustment at home and wars abroad. The leaders of the “Leftists" 
love to declare that their activities are the products of a historic 
necessity. As Sri Bajkumar Singha, Propaganda Secretary of the United 
Provinces Forward Bloc, said : “It will not do to interpret the 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than the outward manifesta- 
tion of a vast amount of restlessness agmnst the muddled state of 
things." To the watchful public the activities represented by the “Left 
Consolidation Committee" do not appear to be anything better or more 
coherent than this, a proof of which was the quick break-up of the “Left 
Consolidation Committee" into its component units. The causes of the 
bresA-up have been nought to be explained by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to the public. The dialectics of discipline 
and democracy, of individual conscience, have not also taken the 
pepide far. During the Presidential Election controversy Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu had cast certain “aspersions” on the “Bightist" leaders 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with British Imperialism" 
on the question of Federation. But the resignation of the Congress 
kfinbtries, mud the unending agreement between Oandhiji and Lord 
linlithgow, have shown that the leaders of the Congress were not 
as accommodating as they were represented to be. It has been 
claimed that it is this presure of the “LMtists" that has kept the “^htists” 
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Btraigbi To the detached obeenrer it appeared that these intdneeiiie 
quarrels, were refleotions of a social mind whidh, subjeoted to yarfous 
degrees of absolutismi having had. experience 6t more than enbiigh 
government repression in the name of law and' order, was thinking 
more about liberties than about discipline, was hankering more alter a 
spell- of complete freedom from all restraints than for the ne^s of associated 
work, of a united front. The mild dlsdi^Bipt that Oandfaiji has been 
prescribing for his people appears to< have had. no influence on their 
life and‘ conduct. Those of our countrymen who talk of the Fkeoist 
ment^ty of the Oongresa '^High Command" — ^what will they say of 
the “next phase in world-history" which Sri Sobhas Chandra Basu; 
foresees^ “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?" Both these “isra” 
have their peculiar disciplines which are not as mild as the Gandhian. 


This picture of a divided house in politics is to bo met with in the 
field of industry in India where Labour and Capital appear to have 

learnt no lesson horn the experience of the countries 

which have been pioneers in the industriaHsm of the 
dlsegrce modern world. Symptoms of a maladiustment are 
manifest all over the country, of which the* Labour 
strikes and and lock-outs or lock-outs and strikes at Jamshedpur and 

at Digboi are outstanding facts during the period under disoussion in 

this study. In both the places local officialdom were found in* 
capable of controlling the situation except by resort to drastic 
methods, methods in which rifles, revolvers and regulation lathia were 
called upon to restore “peaceful" conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committees which went into the 
causes and remedies of the disease. The former appointed Babu 
Bajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm as arbitrators hs the 
dispute between the Management of the Tata Iron and Bteel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers* Union. Their “award", which may be 
said to represent the mind of the Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations between Labour and Capital in India, was an 
attempt to hold the balance even ; it spoke of “moderation", of “dis- 
cipline**, of the mutual interests of capitalists and labourers in this 
opening stage of vast industrial developments in the country, b 
Assam the report of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, an ex-Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, held the leadership of Labour as 
responsible for the unhappy happenings in the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerhita and Digboi. Both these reports became subjects 
of controversy not because they gave expression to ideas or suggest- 
ed reform that were objectionable in themselves, but because the 
controversialists were divided by immense ranges of thought and ideals. All 
are agreed that conditions of rural and industrial life needed change, 
change that would secure to Labour a self-respecting life and to 
Capital certain profits, a minimum of profits. But ^sagreement emerges 
when .on behalf of Lal^ur it is claimed that no private interests other than 
theirs should have any voice in the concerns ; the claims of Capital were 
not so blatantly put ; men who spoke on their behalf were increas- 
ingly aware of the time-spirit which has b^un to speak on 
the material needs of Labour, on their spiritual needs in a world 
where science has shown that these could be made available with- 
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mA sUat to etsry imQi womui and child. To BociaUsto oar Oom- 
awmiiiti who Awam of the State dictetmg every thought aad adaTtly 
of tte cdtiaengf this standpoint makes no appeal. 


Bnl sinoe the dedaratioa ot war in Europe in September last 
this oontroversy has almost been hashed both by the enforcement of 
the Detenoe of India regulatioiie and by the 
sense of the community. Bestrictions have^ been 
placed on the liberty of expression of opinion, of 
astioB which the iastinot and not the reason of the community reg^ 
as necessary for the preservation of the rudiments of social life. 
T h sce to f o we find the curious development that society itself has been 
iesling its way towards increasing intervention of the Government, of 
the State, towards toleration of regulation by the State of the life 
ud ihonghi of the community. Accepted as war-time measures during 
the last Great War. the social mind has been trained to accept the 
present xestrietions with less resentment. For. it has come to be 
reeognised that in modem wars the whole of the forces and resources 
of a nation or nations, their material and moral forces and resources. 


must he organised and thrown into the hazard of war, if victory was 
to be attained or defeat avoided. Historians have told us that this 


leoogmtion first dawned on the minds of the people in Europe when 
in seU-defence Bevolutionaay France met the challenge of the whole 
of Europe with the passion and the idealism of her whole people 
organised and directed by the genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 
then the experiences of the wars waged by Germany have taught the 
peoples the logic of the "absolute war” or "totalitarian war." 
Marshal Foch, the man who represented the victory of tho Allied and 
Associated Powers during the last World War, in tracing the causes 
of the defeat of France by Germany in 1870, said ; "To a people in 
arms, organised for conquest, invasion, a fight to a finish", France had 
oppo^ an army that was not drawn from the whole people, and 
toght with an idea of war based on limited or "diplomatic” objects. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by their appeal to the egotism of the memories 
of Imperial Borne, of Imperial Germany, and Bolshevik Russia by its 
Messianic fervour for establishing tho dictatorship of the proletariat, of 
the dispossessed and the disinhei^d of the centuries of human history, 
have b^n working out tho logifi of this development in the modern world. 


Thus both ^^for pur];K)se8 of war and peace nations are being 
organised on a "totalitarian” basis. And the individual liberty which 
^ nf fh humanity. of the 19th century 

^ has become the first casualty in tho 20th century of 
what ai^pears to be a natural evolution. We in 
India cannot expect to escape the process of this development, the 
oemsequenoes of this world-wide process. Unfree as we are, or free 
as we hope to be, the battle over these ideas and practices has 
fdready be^n in our minds. The next few years will be full of alarms 
Wd excursions in the mental and material worlds of onr existence. 
We have been living in one ot the crises of history when the minds 
of men are disturbed and peace departs from the worid. {Specially 
wnMbvl^ by Sri Suresh Chandra Dev). 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Seuion— Simla— 12th. Sept to 27tli. Sept. 1939 

Sympathy to Toland ^ 

The Autumn Session of the Connc.il of State commenced at Simla on the 
12th. September 1U22. Sir Manckjee Dadahhoy prcBulcd. Sir Jaydinh Prasad^ 
Leader of the l.Ioiisc, at tlic outset, moved the followings resolution : 

. *^That the Mouse ^ do send to Poland an unanimous c.'cprcssion of its profund 
admiration at their heroic 8truji:p:lc against wanton (icnnan aji^iircssion and its 
complete conrulcncc that the untlaiintod spirit of the pcoi»lc and the uniliucliiiiji; 
tlctcrmination of their allies will idtiinatelv lead them to vi« tory.” 

The resolution was Biip]>ortcd hy Itni Ihihadur Lala Ramsarnndas, Mr. P, N. 
Sapru, Mr. Hoamin imam ^ Mr. Shnnfidas Aakuran^ liaja C’haranjil Siiiyh, Sir 
Mahomed Yakub^ Sir A, P. Patro^ ^Ir. liichartiaav^ J 'audit Hirnfay Nath Kamru^ 
Mr. Kulikar^ Kumar N, N» Siiiha^ Col. Sir liuaam^ud^Din and Mr* Mahomed 
liuaaain. 

After p:ivin;; an aitcoimt of how the war had hcca forced upon Kn}:;land and 
France despite every cilort made hy iImmu io avoid it. Sir JatjMah Praaud said : 
‘We could make no fcrcafer coutrihuiion to the preservation of civilised .existence 
than throw our whole wci;i;ht into the atnitj:,idc. Thcic are some who have doubts 
and rais^iviu^s .anil wlio ask. ‘is oiu* help to be iincouditioiial i {Should we not 
take advantage of the struj^j^lc to olitain further political priviloircs for onr )>coi)le V 
1 hoiic the lion, members will bear with me for a moment if 1 phi<;e before them 
my own view ns an Indian on this issoc. Let us not ii^noro the psycholoj^ical 
clfoct oil the i>eoplc of ihi^land. Mow arill the Hiitlsh i]>coplo, cajjjn^CHl in a lifc- 
aiid-dcadi «triVj»:?;lc over an issue on wbii^li we fully a|!;rop, regard our action if we 
make our liclp conditioiml on tiic completion of a iKilitical bargain ? Will there 
not lie certain lowering of tlic moral values, certaiu estrangement of tltc siiiiit 
between us and tliose with whom wa bargain in such cruel circumsianccs. 
Coiisidoring the great human mid moiiil iss^ics over ivhiih this stnigglc is being 
waged it seems to me that it will bo in keciuug with our spiritnal tiailkion, that 
it will be ill hannoiiy with tlie highest tcai*hijigs of our sniuts and pliilosoiihcrs 
if we ]>erform our obvious duty without a tlwiiglit of reward for it. We will light 
for the right hocausc it is right aiul witJi that inortivc alone. Ihit coming down to 
lower plane, the commercial plane, if £ may call it the plane of bargain— jirofit and 
loss— arc we sure that insistence on bargain at the present moment will ultiinalely 
be to our advantage ? Let us not forget that there arc not merely two parties 
in this bargain, India and Ihilain ; there are more parties than one in India with 
conflicting claims. The settlement of terms may soon degenerate into a wmnglc, 
paralysiug effort and filling the atmos])hcrc with <lomcstic strife. There is in all 
conscience enough discord in the country. l<ct ns iicwarc lest in an untimely 
attempt at political sctilemeut we lose the soul and body together. A united war 
effort will be the best solvent of our internal diifcicnces. 

Lala Ramaarandiia said that they bad the greatest namiralioii for Poland. He 
hoixsd that with the hftlji of tlic Allies not only would Poland lie saved but all 
smaller nations would feel safer in future. In this connectLoii Lala Knmsaraiulas 
claiineil that a self-governing India would be the biggest asset of tJic British Kmpirc 
and hoped that (ircat Britain would not hesitate to di-scharge licr duty by 
India. Air, /*, AT. Sapru welcomed the rcsoliiiioii us it would enable the Council 
to discuss foreign alfairs in future. (The Chair : I will not allow you to do that.) 
Mr. Sapru said that tlic issue before mankind was whether there was going to be 
the rule of the law in the world. He lioiied that Mr. Chamberlain would be firm 
in future, not only in freeing the l^tues but also the CSerman people from the 
bondage of Xazism. Mr. Sapru, however, explained that genuine co-operation 
could only come when causes of the present distrust and discontent were removed 
in this country. Britain could not ligut for l^olish freedom and yet deny the same 
to India. Mr. Hosaain Imam, supporting the resolution, said that India could not 
continue to have a sham constitution und^ which miuoritieB w^e oppressed and 
crushed. He hoped that with the dawn of the era of liberty in Europe, there 
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would also be real freedom in India. Pandit B. B Kuntru said that Indiana 
ayinjMithy must be on the side of those who were fighting autocracy and Nazism, 
'^rhero is notwithstanding oar differences with Britain,^ he added. In ezraessing 
symiMithy with Poland they were morally binding themselyes to help Great Britain. 
Mr. Kunzru stressed that for proper prosocntiim of the war it was essential that 
tiiere should be complete co-oi)eration between the authorities and non-officials. 
This co-operation could bnly come about if India was made to feel that her status 
wus in no way inferior to that of any self-governing Dominion. This would reauire 
a rcconstitatiott of the Central Government and re-shaping of its policy, particularly 
ill Defence matters. The present policy did not create tnist or confidence in the 
British intentions towards India. This policy was resolutely racial and anti-Indian. 
*I s})eak without bitterness but in the hoi)e that the Government will realise the 
gravity of the situation and create the necessary atmosphere for perfect trust between 
Uie authorities and the public”. Pandit Kunzru also referred to the case of Indians 
abroad and said that many a time opposition to India’s just claims had come not 
only from the Governments of Domiuions bui also from Bis Majesty’s Government 
itrtcif. *'For the successful pros(x*ution of the war, it is necessary to have complete 
unity between all the parties coiicenied. I hofie both the Governments in India 
and Loudon will change their angle of vUion and make India a free partner in the 
BritLh Common wealth. The principles for which we are fighting in Europe must 
bo luade applicable to this country also”. Mr. Kalikar asserted that no party in 
India was out to bargaiu with Britain. He, however, hofied that Britain would 
redeem her pledges to India. Tiic Chair ^ in putting the resolution to vote, said that 
the time for words had passed and they must act now. ’^Much dopenas on you. 
Vott 1^11 go back to your constituencies and guulc and advise them on the right 
lines. You will be judged by your action”, he said. The resolution was adopted, 
all members standing. The House then acljoiirned till the 18th. 

OFriciAL Biliks passed 

ISth. SEPTEMBER :<^Thc Council passed without amendment seven Bills 
rc^'cnlly passed by the Assembly. They were the Census Biil, the Bill to amend 
the Imliuu Salt Acf, the BtU to amend ike Code of Civil Procedure, the Bill to 
the Indian Tea Cess Act, the Medical Diplomas Bill, the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Tari/j Act and the Bill to amend the Law of Evidence with 
resi)Oct to certaiu commercial documents. During the discussion on the Census 
Bill, tlio Home »Socrctai7, Mr. Conran Smith, cx))lnined that they wore proceeding 
with file mcasiirc on the assumption that the work of taking the census could be 
undertaken and continued in spite of the war. 

Pacific Ia)Comotive Comm. Report 

Sir OiUhrie Russell, Chief Commissioner for Railways, moved that the report 
of the Pacific Locomotive Committee be taken into consideration. Ho first paid a 
iribatc to the members of die Committee aud said : ”1 have little doubt Uiat their 
re.;o!iiuieiiiLitions will go a very long way towards the sohilion of our piirtiiuibir 
problems in India. I may say that such experiments as we have already carried 
out loaii us to hoiHi that Uic alteration to the locomotives which have been recom- 
mended iiy the Cominitree will be the final solution. 1 would fioint out, however, 
that the Committee themselves sound a note of warning and emphasise that iiiitii 
rccommenchitious have been proved to Ijc correct by c.'dcnsivc experiments, there 
sliould bo no relaxation of the present B<HK*d ivstrictioiis imiosod on PiU'itic 
IcKTomotivcs in India, aud<» this will fx; our Hir (iuthrio exi>Iaincd the 

main ]>foblcms with which the aiithocitiiai were faced when they purchased the 
liKoaiotivcs mid ]>oiiitcd out tliat ii tiie rc(|uireincnts then were to bo met there 
was no course oiien but to advipt Uic Piwific type of lo^'oinotivos. Bulk purehascs 
had to be resort^ to or a design whieii w.is (*onsid(TCtl obsolete htui to bo iicrpetua- 
ted and it htul to bo reiiiembcrcil tluit the life of a locomotive was from 
thirty-five to forty years. Ckunulcte trial would have taken from five to six yoarf$. 
Fiirthor delay iii putting tlicse locomotives into service would have delayed the use 
of low ];rade fuel with its clfeet. on railway revenues. Kven trial with the kiiowl^i^ 
we tlieit liail would probably not bare cnKiicatcd all our troubles. Hir. G^rio 
gave examples of the financial savings cllectod on one of the services -savings 
wliii^h liad paid for the locomotives euipltiyt^ at least two or there times over. 
Coiieludiiig, l:$ir Gutlnie said if the War tras piolongod, the same siliiatioii 
might arise as did in the Great War wiicii the resouix*cs of the Railways of India 
were taxed to their utmost. It might be jia*cssary to curtail our passenger 
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capacity mklit be occupied by tho carriage of goods in whidi case 
It mi^t be nocmary to divert at least the XC and XB locomotives from passengw 
to fast goods traffic for which they were eminently suitable. ^ what the Fhclfie 
Locomotive Committee had described as an error ol iudgment might end hf 
hdpmg to solve our dilTicultics in the near future. 

Messrs. Kunzru, Hossain Imam^ Snpru and Lala JRamaaran Das severely 
mticised the policy of the Pailway Bcmrd in launihing on extensive purchases A 
Pacino typo of engines without proi>er trial ai\d without properly consulting their 
consnltin^ engineers. Lala Ramsaran Las wanted to know wheUier the economies 
clmmed in coal cost wns due to the Pacific type of engines or to the loll in 
prices. Ho al^ wanted to know whut commission the consulting engineers were 
given. In tliis connection Mr. Hossain Imam held that in cawulating the 
saving on account of the Ptwific type of engines, they must take into account 
the cost of strengthening the bridges and overhauling tlie track which had been 
ncc^CBsitatcd by the new typo of engiftos. He urged that the best thing the Railway 
Board could do was to ndinit its mistake, llic speakers w'erc very anxious for the 
future and urged rapid Indinnisation of the higher posts, extension of reseaxdi and 
manufacture of locomotives in India. They laid particular stress on the recommen- 
dation that all cases of accidents should be enquired into by an inspector nneonneo 
ted with the Railway Bo.ard. Mr. Parker wanted to know whether the Railway 
Board had kept in touch witli the British Railway which had been using, the 
Pacific type of engines. Hit Guthrie Rtutsell^ replying to the debate, explained 
that the consulting engineers were paid a retainer but no commission 
W'ns i^iid on the purchase of I'ncific engines. He nssurel the House 
that it had the full sympathy of the Government in regard to Indianisation of the 
services and in making India self-supporting. The question of having an indepen- 
dent authority to enquire into railway accidents was under Government’s 
coiiBiderntion though, he said, he personally agreed with the recommendatto 
of the Committee. Referring to Mr, Parker, ?ir Guthrie said that the Railway 
Board was in constant touch with the railways not only in the United Kingdom 
but olso in France and Germany. He stated that Pacific locomotives was (me of 
the factors in the reduction of coal coats. 

Debate on the Chatfifjj) Report 

At this stage Pandit H. N. Kumru moved the nd]ournmcnt of the Council, to 
discuss the Chatficld Report and the decisions of the British Ctoveriiment thereon. Be 
mostly dwelt on the constitutional aspect of the question. He said that so far they were 
told that tlic Army in India wns kept at minimum strength required for the 
country. It wns for the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at least onc-tcuth of India's army coubl be cin]doycd outside India. He asked 
whether India alone wns iiitercstcil in the defence of fc^uez and Bingapora What 
about Australia and New Zealand, he enquired. Pandit Kunzru said that the Gtovem- 
inent of India Act and the Joint Parliamentary Committee were clear that n(> part 
of Indian troof.s ooiitd be employed outsiilc India but were to be maintiun- 
ed for tins defence of India. To get out of this legal diflicnlty, they had laid 
dow'n that the frontiers of India liad been extended to Middle and Far East. He 
did not know where this process of extending the frontiers would end, and ^ 
contributions made by His Maiesly’s Government gave no right to the British 
(Wcrnnient to use Indian forces in the way they weits being iiscd.^ Alliming to 
the Cliatfield rec^ommendation for increased manufacture of armaments in India the 
spenker enquired whether the Government wrould make India self-supporting in ' all 
kinds of armaments and whetlicr aeroplanes wronld also be manufactured in India, 
Mr. Kalikar supiiorted the motion. He regretted that before extending India’s 
frontiers, Indian opinion had not been i*on8ult.al at all and the United King^m 
had no moral or equitable right to imj'osc an additional burden on the Indian 
tax-payer. He alleged that the principal benefit of the gift of forty-fw ctores 
wcMiid accrue to British manufacturers. Mr. Hossain Imam wrould 
Biip|H)rt the motion nor the Government. He doubted the legality of His^ Majeatyw 
Govorument moving troops out of India without necessary legislatioa by the 
British rarlinmcnt. For he was confident that under the existing law Indian 
troops couUl not be cmploycil out of India at India’s exiynse. Mr. P. TV. oopri* fcam 
that the Chatficld Committee had dealt the death blow to India’s clmm for 
Dominion Btatus and with dyarchical control <)f the Indian army they could never 
have Doniiiiiou Status within the m<»ning of the btatute of Westminster. Ti my 
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xMdiog If correct, then you are not true to the i>1ci1^cb (<iven to India regarding 
Domimon Status”. Mr. Ogthij, Defence S«*rctnry, rei^lying to the debate, jaia 
fW most of the discussion was outside the purview of the ndjournntent i^dtlon. 
While as far as the constitutional or volitkal uq tout was concerned it was no 
conoem of the Government of India, the llritish Government or tlie Chstficid 
Committee. Similarly, Indianisation did not fall within the terms of reference 
^ the Chatficld Committee. * The iJcfencc Secretary was aatistied that most of tlie 
members of the Council and a lartrer number outside were satisfied with the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government. have hardly seen a dcndsioii of the 
Government so favourably rc(*eived as this one. He was sure that India within 
or without the Empire could not tolerate enemies prowling in die Middle and Far ^st. 
B^erring to 'the demand for the niamifacturc of armaments in India, Mr. Oirilvie 
•aid that the machinery for -most, of the annaments was phenomenally esnensive”. 
Similarly India to-day was unable even to manufacture motor cars, lie, however, 
assured the Council that all possible industrial activities would be encouraged by the 
Government. Proceeding, Mr. Ogilvie |>oiiited out that, there bad licon no increase 
in India’s military budget during recent years. Accoidiug to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s decision, only onc-tciith of her army could be used for the external ilcfen(*c 
of India. His Majesty’s Govcrnmciiit would pay if Indian troops abroad exceeded 
that limit at any time. In conclusion, he said tlmt India had done extremely 
wdl in the dcid and had gained in every way. The mol ion was lust without a 
^isien aud the Council atyournod till Sep. 20. 

M.UffLTACTrJlE OF IXXO^IGTJTKS I2f In*I>IA 

VUSk, SEPTEMBER The Council of State discussed two uon-ofiicial resolutions 
today, one 'Of whidi relating to tlie manufacture of Irkomiitives in India was adopted 
in an amended form, while the other in regard to the denmnd for liidianiBatuui of 
IniBon Medical Ser\uce was icjoct<*d by 22 votes to six. 

Mr. V, F. Krdikar moved n rcsululioii U ut early stc) s be taken for the manti- 
RKlure of locoinotivcs in hHiia. Messrs. i\ iV. Srpru^ Lain iFatu Snraii Vas and 
Jifiday Nath Kmzru «ui>porR'd the lesolalion. Kir ■GufhHc Hussel, Chief Coinmis- 
WMMT of Eailways, could not accci>t the rcsidulion as it atood as it categorically 
committed tiic Government to a certain line of action. 'Hie Government •loiild luit 
ihomsekes without first eMiiuUiing the finaiu Hil asuet't of the ^estiou. 'J'he 
whole question was now l3ciug CNarainod by a conimiUcc wWc reinn-t Kc UJiderUxtk 
to plaee heftne the Mouse Xhe same as it would be aiailubl^; Bomq time in Jiuniury 
liext. The C^ief i>nnintssioner said tlmt there a'as perfi^d; agreement, in ;lmth sides of the 
ITdwsc vegarding the desirability to mamifactiire locomotives in fmlia. The <«ovei‘n- 
latest plan was to design and equip one of the exist irig railway worksliops 
to the »iuiiif.*wt<ire of say r>() lo-oiiKUhx-s c?^ery yetir. Kk GiiiJiric jm>\ed an amend- 
ment urging the Ihiij>yay lloanls to take eaily steps to <*aiTy out a thorough inves- 
tigation of the ]iuissif)iri4ics of loomotive ni aim fact lire in thiu coiiulry and to mate 
a nJi>ort. The council mloptcd the inneudinenL 

iNiijAyiSATioNs iir I. M. K. 

Pandit Ilriday Niiih Kun::ni movcii a rcwjlulion rccomn.eniiiHg to the Governor- 
Gcncral-in-Coiiiicil to take inimcdiutc sicp.s to linlianisM ihc Inilinii HkMlicnl S^vice. 
Mr. Ktiiizru was siij>]>orlc«l )*y Lain Hnm *'ian:n Hnijvd Hatisuin Imam and 

Mr. Sapru, The r(*fiol<iti<m wa« op|»risc<l by f 'o/. Hin l wlu» said the (« 4 )vcrn- 

meiit had hccjii sincere in its desire to liutianiso ilu* s<:rvi**<!S as ipuckiy and c<»m- 
idctely as po.s.siblc. He ||iid the piroiortions of Iniliaiis in tte miiilary employ 
would fie(*cssarlly rise ra[»idly <biriug the war and already tlu!re was a nsc. Col. 
Hind coiicliuUiig sai<l the proposid was under considcnitioii at t^icscni for siiKiicn- 
sion of recmilnieiit of British otiUers in permnnent cfninuisKions of tin* I. M. *S. 
dti^ng the time of tlic pri^scnt emergency. Kir Jtujdhh Prasul asscrtwl that there 
was no racial disiwimiiiation in the Indian Medicat Scrvi 'c. Ilci explaiiiot that there 
' was nothing wrong in the sysrem of muninutiMii during: tlie time aiui that it. was jioi 
possible to make further idmngcs in the coin))osfiinii of ibe sen ice. Hiey must wait 
till the^W'ar was over wlictt tJie question %vonld i>c examiiinl afresh, 't he GotincU 
divided and the resolution was defeated. Tiic Council tiirn udjotiriicHl till the 22tid. 

GrFrriAii Ihf.M i'A.^si:i» 

g2iid. BKPTEMBER The Gmiicil of Htatc held a brief siuitig wdieii odicial 
Bills ^lasscil J»y the Asseiiibly were |»afts(Hl without any iinnaidment. Three of these 
were amending Bills to tfte Indian Varriitfjfv by Air Avl^ the Jmlian hubber Control 
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Act and the Indian Railwayc Act, The fonrlh wai a Rill to amend certain enact* 
ment8 and to repeal certain other enactments, 

Dibcrimtnation in Miutaky Hospitals 

The Council also disenssed a non-oflicial resolution, moved by Mr, V. V, 
Knlikar, disi-ontinuancc of the system of maintaining sg^arate 

hospitals for Hritish and Indian Trooi^s in Military Stations in India. Mr. Kalikar 
alleged that the mniiitonancc of separate hosintals for !he British and the Indian 
element of the Indian Army was based on racial and tlicrcfore. was 

unjustifiable, 'fhere were common messes for Brilish and Indian Officers in the 
Army ninl he saw no reason why a similar system should not be adopted for the 
military hospitals. He also anticipated that Ins ]'iro]osn] would lead to considerable 
economies in expenditure. Lastly, he stated that British Military Ho8]>itais were in 
the charge of B. A. M. C. (ifficcrs, who were not under the control of tlie Govern- 
ment of India, but of die War Office, and that branch of service was not oi>en to 
Indians. Mr. DeC. Williams^ iScc^retaiy, ]>cfcncc Co-orclinntion Department, said 
that the Government had already accepted the principle underlying the resolution. 
He quoted a stiitemcnt of the Commandcr-in>Cnicf made in the Connc^il 
of State some times ago, in the course of which he had annoniiecd 
tlic nc(‘Ci)tani‘C of the principle and had stated that tlic Government had 
nlrc%acly amalgamated about a dozen hospitals. In LM other and smaller 
hospitals, ]>nticnt8 were treated in the Indian or British wing of the hospitals 
as the case may be. Mr. Williams said that that policy had continued and had 
been luit into iiractice os and w'hcii funds became available. If there had not been 
complete amalgamation so far, it was bei'ause it was not economical to scrap British 
hospitals and extend Indian hospitals wherever both existed side by side. Secondly, 
ill very large military stations, Government had to provide nucdcus for emergencies 
such as war. He assured the Council that there were no racial considerationB os 
hod been made out by (he mover. He regretted that the Government could not 
accxipt the resolution as it stood. Pavdit Kumru, intervening in tlic debate, urged 
equality of treatment given to British and Indian Troops in the hospilids in the 
matter of rations, beddings and other medical facilities. Mr. Williams regretted that 
the suggestion did not come within tlic purview of the resolution and he, therctore, 
could not accept it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adiouniod till 
Uic2jth. 

DjaFENcn-: of India Bill 

25ih. to 27th. SEPTEMBER Tlie Council of State cliscussccl the Defence of India 
Bill on the 2r)th. as pnspod by the Assembly. BIr. Williams, Secretary, l>cfenco Oxirdina- 
tion, moving that the Bill be taken into considcrntion, said that the present war was to 
defeat totalitarian methods aiul the most draBtie clolcgation of powcTs was necessary. 
Pandit //. N, Kunzrti delivered a strong attack on the Bill. He said that the momlicis 
realised that tlie house was meeting in an atmosphere of unreality. The Government 
knew fully that anything they wanted conld he easily carried here and the Govern- 
ment s)'okc8maii had with brutal frankness doclnrcd that the Government had gone 
to the utmost length in making concessions in the sclccd, coininittec and the Assem- 
l»ly and that no more ehangos could lie mmlc here. Mr. AVilliains had referred to 
the difrcrciicc liotwcvii the ])OKinon of Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment. 'ihat difrorenoc went into the root of the mutter. Had the ( lovcriiniciit of 
Iiiclia been a responsible Govcu’nmcnt we sbonld have invested it with larger jxiwc^rs. 
'J'hc Govcjiiment Imd givTii evidence of the irrrsj^onsiblc c-haiacter in the way they 
liad used Kuroj'cnn yoririg mc'ii from leaving India Mh.o iiitenlion was to give tliem 
training ns ofliccrs in tJic Indian Army not lM*canse they were trained but gonernlly 
suitable. Were there not Indians snitsiblc ? These Knropean > on Mis were going to 
be obatacdos in the way of qualified youths. The question of appointing Indians 
ill higher ranks liad been iinivortaiit but when tlic time came Eiiropeuiis were being 
prefeml. Referring to the iirovisions in the Bill Mr. Kniizni asked the (Government 
to certify Mie imijorlaiit. ominission and aniioniicc that the interests of labour 
would no protectc^l. He doinanclcd that the right of appeal should be 
cxtciidecl to all c-lasscs in . whicli the spcn ial tribimals were not uiiaiiimous. 
Hir A, P. Palro supporting Mn? bill rc'fnlcd the allrgntions of Mr. Kniizru 
tliat tlic (iovc^rnnicnt cuuninandcd majority in the Coniicil. He said that 
the fault lay with the elrt lcd mcnihers who neither combined Uieniselves nor 
attended the Oouncil. He stn^sscHl the necossity for (he Bill and rctfen'ed 
to the Nazi propaganda in (his - country. He warned the central Government 
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to take the iireateBt care of entmsUne power to the provl^icial Govern mrntH 
who had shown 'utter lack ctf resjponsibiiity' since the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy. Mr. K K. Kalikar and Mr. /*. hT. Sapru rcgretUnl that the Bill took aw.ay 
the iiowers of High Courts which in the past had safeguarded the rights of indivi- 
duals against tlic misuse of power by provincial Governments, ife wanted to know 
if die provincial Governments were consulted liefore the Bill was brought for enact- 
ment. Mr. 6a]>ru referred to the speech of Sir A. P, Patro and said that iiis 
experience was that there was intense anti-Nazi feeling amongst students in this 
country. He regretted Uiat in fighting the totalitarian counliics totalitarian niclluHiH 
were adopted in this country as was evident from the provisions in this Bill. He 
said diat the constitution of tribunals would not inspire coiifidciicc among tlic j^oopic. 
Tlie whole-hearted coojieration of the people was wanted in the lacisivution of tho 
war which was the aim of the Bill. No provision of the bill would fit in with the 
fHiychological and mental make-up of the pemdc of the country. Sir Rttwtnvawi 
Mudnlinr, replying to the criticism, reminded the hoiisc that Sir /.afruilali Khan wan 
in charge of die war sunply board. It functioned under the dclcnec of the council 
of fwr mcmlicrs two of whom were Indians. The war supply board did not carry 
ont large executive hmetions. It was working with close cooperation with tlu 
depaitoents in which Indians were largely represented. He had no doubt that tlic 
Govjernmcnt wanted the utmost cooperation of all the interests concerned. He .'tssurod 
. the house that he and his deiiartmeiit would deal w'ith die most sympathetic manner 
to obtain the cooperation fixim labour nnions' leaders. He did not feel with tiio 
membas who suggested that the provincial Govci Jimcnts who were rcsnonsible would 
not be as reliable as the irremionsiblc central legislature although that argument, 
suited to Mm. Irresponsible GovernmciitB in these times tried to adjust diomsclvcs 
to the public (pinion. Mr. Hoaaain Imam said tiiat rhe rules under die Bill slum Id 
be approval by the party leaders . and central leaders and die Governments fhould 
accent the BUggestions for their improvements. Becoiully, he urged the Chneriiinciit 
to 1^ on the table of die legislature the prosecutions under the Bill. Mr. Imam 
criticised the provincial Gervernments for alleged prosecutions against jvtliiiial 
opponents and paid a tribute to the ^ewHet of tlie Assembly >vho imbilied tJic 
Gandfuflu philosophy. The House then Mjonriicd dll the .next day die 36th. Srnteiuber 
when R. B, Lain Bamsarandas, deprecate the !atta«*ks made 'by certain mciiiocrs on 
l^viacial Governments and declared that they shoiikl all stand hy tJicsc (iovcrimicnls 
in dm emergency. He critioised what lie dcsi'ribcd as tbe Govern mciit of India's 
p^ky of racial disciiraination cxciiiihfiefl in die srciual ticatraont of Anglo-liuliuiiR 
at a time when the Go.veriimcivt raiuiicd Uic fulii'st co-opendion of the )^eo]4e of 
the land. Mr* A, DeC WilUaufa, Ho-retary of the i).cfoii(<e Co-oidiiiniuin 
l.>cpartnien% rejdyhrg ^o >the debate, said that the utnuivq^ierc in whirh tlio debate 
0))eiied was not one in wdiich one could convince oneself that iho Council was 
meeting at a time of crocrgeni y. Tlic debate might, to an onlooker, have apj cimd 
like one on the second a%»ulhig of the Hnaiu'c Bill. Beplyiiig to the i riticisnis of 
the onler TCstTaiiiiwg the deinirtiire from India of Euroi riviis between ccriain ages, 
he said that in Uiis emergency, liulia rciluired all available maiv]x>wor, Kuropenn 
and Indian, not only for fighting but for rujiuiiig the miluslj-ies Mid all dial was 
uitcndod by lltc mlcr was to p. res cut tbe tlcpk'iiHn of thaf. mani>owci*. 'I here was 
no sinister iutcnllou as was suggesteil and no iflca of iiilerfciiug with Urc Indianisa- 
tion of the Army. I*ioviiicial Gmvrijweiils, Idr. WilJiaras addwl, were consulted 
about the provisions of the Bill which wenc sent to them in draft and du*ir 
.‘omments were roc*cived from time to lime*, ^'omc nicrahcrs, intmiiiiting, asked 
(or an indication of -the nature of the I’nnincinl (he einnientB and whether these 
.toveriimenis had agreed to the ])ro\ iG4oii of the lUil. Mr. Williams said the 
consultations wm confidcntml. As regards the (jucstion whether the Government 
would consult iiiarty leaders on du; rules under tJ.e Bill, Mr. Williams said he 
was not able an uiidfFlakiug but the (h^vcnimoiit would consider tiie 

micstion. 'ihe House {lasscd the first reading of the Bill and adjourned dll the next day, 
the 27tli. Septemker, whcii an imjiortaiit iiKsurance rcgaxding die consiittttioii of 
HjKxdal Tribunals tindicr the Defence of India Bill w'as given by Mr. DeC WiUiuma. 
I'hc asRuraiiee was given in resioitse to speeches on Mr. Sapru^M amend- 
ment asking for the ddctioii of die l•^m'isiot] for the apiointmciit to the Tribunals 
of Chief Bresidewv or AtUlilioiial CliMrf rrcsnleiicy Magistrates. Mr. Sapni, who 
was supported by Mr. Muhurnmn^d Uwamn, lUnidit Kuiizru and Pad^hah^ exmten- 
ded that die prest^nee o! a Tdagistrate on the Tribunals would not inspire (Snifidcnce 
ill die accuseil Hint lie was getting a fiur trial. Kcplyitig to the argument dmt 
acccpiniK*c of ail nmembiiciit at (his stage would iidcssilutc reference bac'k to Uic 
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AsBcmbly and dday the Bill till tha next Bcssiou. Pandit Kunsru said tlmt tlie 
mover would bo satisfied i£ the Govern men t expresscil their sympathy with the 
amendment and undertook to ask rrovincial Govern lucnts to sec that at least two 
members of the Tribunals were men with judicial experience. Sir David Devadoss 
and Sir .4. P. Patro vigorously refuted the reflections on Magistrates and declared 
tliat Chief Presidency Mai^istrates had in many cases been appointed High Court 
Jud^jes. Mr. Hossain Imam drew attention to the fact*' t<*«t Chief Presidency 
Magistrates existed only in three provinces and that only in the presidency towns 
of Calcutta,^ Bombay and Madras, while as for District and Aaditional District 
Magistrates, it was not incumbent on Provincial Goverinnents to appoint them to ^c 
Tribunals. Mr. DeC Williama tlionght that the debate had constituted an indictment 
as much of Ihe ordinary law which conferred jurisdiction on Magistrates as of this 
emergency Bill. He regretted the consistent and prolonged attack on magistracy 
which he was convinced was dispensing substantial justice. Kefcrring to tlic 
amendment, Mr. Williams drew attention to the alteration made in the Assembly 
ill the commencement clause so to provide for the bringing into force of the difle- 
rent provisions of the Bill as and when necessary, iie could straightaway say 
that It was not the intention of the Central Chivernment to bring the chapter 
relating to Special Tribunals into force until it was dellnitrly culled for and then 
jnlv ill areas in which it was called for (hear, hear). The Ccntrul Crovcrnmciit, he 
added, were prepared to address Provincial Governments and suggest to them that 
•M far as possible all members of the Special Tribunals Siionld be either qualified 
for High CSourt Judp,cships or be Judges. The amendment was withdrawn. 

During the third reading of the Bill Mr. Saprii said that for the succcssfiil 
liroaeuition of the war unity was essential, for a disunited India could not 
circctivcly help the Empire. And to have the co-operation and gootlwill of the 
l)COplc ot India, it was necessary tliat a provisional government with the widest 
jtossiblc )X)pular support should lie set up. rnndit Kimzru referred to t^ir 
Uamaswiimi Mudaliar’s remarks on the first reading of the Bill in defence of the 
<*om|K)sition of the War 8uj)tdy Board. t<ir Uaniaswaini had urged that the 
Bosird was under an Indian M.cnibcr and functioned under the Defence Council 
of four members, of wiunn two were Indians. If, said the Pandit, that defence 
was valid, then wc should l»o dcbaneil from asking for liidianisution at all. It 
was only jiatiiral that the Govcriimcnt did conic in contact with Indians at several 
stages, but was tliat BnHicicnt ? Kurtiicr, Kir Banic.swmi seemed to argue that 
it was ail advantage to have an irresponsible governnicnt at the Centre, because in 
his o.x])Ci‘icncc it was anxious to attune itself to ]-o)>ular opinion. It was well 
known, said the Pandit, that the Viceroy was trying earnestly to find out some 
moans of romovin g tlic susiucion that cxislwl in the country and create an 
alniosrilicrc in which full co-operalioii coubl be sr^uiml in the i»rescnt emergency, 
if His Excellency were to turn to Sir Bamaswami for advice, woulil lie say to 
him that it was an advantmre to Imlia to have an irrcsi»onsihlc Central tJovcrnmciit? 
(Sir Rama»wami Muduii.ir intciTUiding ; ‘ ^ly hoy., friend is not doing justi.-e 
to hiniseir at>art from doing justice to me, Ijocause it was my lion, friend who 
did not feel quite haj’py about Ucsponsible < lovcrnmciits in the lu’oyiiucs 1 
think, my whole spcecli u^is a inolcst against that alliliulc ; aud, imddiMitally, 

1 said that in the luvscnl circiimsumccs, when you arc accusing the^ Government 
of Imlia of luing irresj ousible, 1 can only say irom my experience that its 
very irrcspotisiidliiv is casiing an additional burden on it\ lie domed that he 
entered a plea for an irresponsible Government cither in tlic Centre or anywhere 
else.) Pan iil Katnr.i saul that he was glad to know that Mr llamnswami did 
not i-iiteiul to give the impression that his words seemed to eonvey. As regards 
Proviiieial Governments, the Pandit said, criticisms made by the members in the 
Mouse slioulil not be taken in a tragic spirit, 'ihc conlrovcrBies bctwi^n ihe 
iHioplo and the Provincial Govcnimciits need not alarm any one. Mr. WtlUama^ 
i>cfeiu« Kix^rctarv, said that the last thing that the CVniral Ciovernmcut wished to 
do wras to interfere with the freeiloiii ana discretion of llu* 1 rovincial Governments. 
'Hiotigh llic Central Government had, iimler the revent; war time ainciiament ^ the 
Constitution Act, the iiwer to give dirc tions, yt*l if whatever was (U*s;rpd could be 
socurcil by tlm process of advice, the Central (loviunniciit would fciuler that advice. 

The Bill was passed, us also bcyoii oilier otlicial Bills. A resolution 
aiiiciuUng the Boad Bewdulion as jass-cd by the Assembly wa?< next. 

curried. The Couucii then adjournotl afwc »//(■. 
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fOsHwne tlio ccMMliloration o( a highly te^^hnUsal importuit document The Leader 
of the .Hoimc, 8lr ZajruUah Khan onitoeoil the motion etoting that if busineae 
«M i|iK»t{X)nud iHiiely on tlic gro'.iiid tluit some members abstained from attending 
the flcDstoii Uien the business of the Government would become impossible. 
Mr. K E. James was agreeable to a brief adjournment for a few days but not 
tilt the -Delhi session. M-idvi Mj\ainmad Abdul Ghani and Mr. Melamed 
Ad^ar Ati suofiortcd the ]ioitix)nemeut tili the Delhi session Mr. Jinnah said 
the House need not stoj) the business i)ev.*ause some party was absent bat postpone- 
ment for a few days would help the members to take a usetul' pairt in the dmte. 
Sir Andraw Glow agiiccing to postfioiicmcnt for a few days said that only 
half aday wotfld be given for disuiissioii. The House then adjourned. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Slat AUGUST Th 2 As-jcmbly dis-assed to-day Dr. Deshmukh's Bill 
to confer the right of divorce on iiindu women. In contrast to the • Delhi 
session at whidi Dr. Doshmakh moved his motion, the galleries were practi- 
'^ally empty to-d:iy,. women being conspicuous i)y their absence. Bhai Paramanand, 
■Mr. LUckand Naoatrni and Mr. Bajona, members of the Congress Nationalist 
L’arty. opix)se(l the Bill. Bhai raramanaml objected to the principle of the measure, 
ami declared diiit it sought to introduce in India a system which had brought 
iiiihap]>iness and misery and wrccke^l liomtis in the West. Apart from that, the 
Bill was one-sided. It did not confer the right of divorce on husbands. Just as 
there were cases in which women suffered from the cruelty of husbands, there were 
also cases in which linshaiids suffered from ill-trcalrncnt by wives. Mr. Lalchand 
Kavnlrai as.serted lliat Dr. Di^hmukli know nothing of the (editions that obtained 
ontnule Bomiiay city. If he did, he would iiol have l)rought forward a Bill of this 
kind. Once a Bill of this kind became law. c.outliiiicd Mr. Navairai, institutions 
like the Gm Mandali wouM receive the fullest encouragement. Then, they should 
bid farewell to donnsiic |K!:icc and harmony. Mr. ffajoria took his stand on Hindu 
Shastras and quoted a iiumher of ^?uiiskrit verses in siii)})ort of his thesis, that as 
marriage was a .sa ‘rumeiit Micrc could be no severing of that sacred tie even by death. 
Ninety-nine t^r (‘Ciit of Hindu women themselves were o]>poscd to the Bill, because 
they were convinced (hat it woniti disrupt Iliiidu society and culture. In the land 
of its origin, divorce was looked n{) 0 }t as an cpulemic like smallpox, and a pest like 
the riiKlcrpcsl. 8ir Va^ufn Khan^ speaking on belialf of the Muslim Ijcague Party, 
said that though ns a rule liis ^^irty tlid not interfere in social measures which the 
lliiidu commuiiiiy waut.tMl to intro luce in their own society, yet they would be 
untrue (o their licriUig(5 us MtisUms if they op))Oscd a measure embodying a prin- 
ciple whicJi Islam liail handed on as a Ln'ch to other nalions in the world. Islam, 
he said, was tJic lirst to rwogiiisc the right of men as well as of women to separate 
if they could not live together and JMolestaiit Christians had adopted that system 
and ineor|X>ratcd it in their law. Mr. (J mar AH Shah quoted verses from the 
Maliahliarata and the llamayana, whicli, he contended, 8iii>portcd the theory that 
the right of divorce was e.xcrciscd liy Hindu women in tlie olden days. Maulana 
Zafar A/t, six^aking on behalf of the Muslim Ijcague Party, said : “We are always 
on the aide of right. When the Congress is in the right, wo are with the Congress. 
If the Government arc in the right, wo arc wiiJi tlicm. Wherever we do not agree 
with them, we sit on the fence*' (laughter). Because his Party was always on the 
side of right, they should supt>ort tlic principle of the Bill, even though the Party 
which hrongiit forwMid the Bill was absent. 'J'Jic rig’.it of divorce was conferred on 
women l,3<i0 years ago bjf Islam. Christians did not for a long time recognise that 
right. They Sfbl that, marriages were made in Heaven : but marriages were really 
made in (rrclna Green (langhicr). Caristiaiis also eventually accepted divorce. 
Hinduism was now awakonin;; after thousands of years ami accoj^ting the principle 
which, as Mr. Umar Ali »Sha!i had shown, had heiai followed by them in we 
iMahabharata days. -dr. M. S, A/n-ff, I ioader of tiic (.'ongress Nationalist Party, said that 
the institution of marriage could he consiilcrcfl cither as a sacrament or as a contract. 
If it >va8 a contra'*t, tlion it should be fair to both the parties. On that basis, the 
1»rivilege of divorce should not be given to women and denied to men ns the 
Bill sought to. But his convict ion was that Hindu marriages were a saerment 
and the shastras ditl not recognise divorce. The Sanskrit language had no word for 
divorce in its vocabulary. There, undoulitedly, were castes among Hindus wIm 
lirnctised divorce, hut it was a custom with no religious sanction Ixmind it. The 
quotations given by Mr. Umar Ali {i?hah in support of the contention, wat a womw 
was allows to marry a second husband in the life-time of her first husband, 
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jwhm d BaUhm and PaiHdM martii^ea, forced niMriagcs, and would not affbid any 
baaia for ledilation to deal with maninges that obMnod in Hindu eociety now. 
when the gin on meniege took over the gothra of the husband. Tiie absence of religi- 
ons sanction for the system of divorce proceeded Mr. Anjy. did not necessarily mean 
that this or any other reform should not bo attempt^. He did not mean that. 
But he looked at the position from a cUfferent point of view. Was Hiudu sadety 
ready for this reform Just now ? In attempting to answer this questiony the Honse 
riMKud reinember that the l^slature had some sixty years ago passed the ^yidow 
Remarriage Act. How many Hindu widows had taken advantage of it ? Very 
few, beoanae, from his own exi3erienoe he had found, tliat young men of mania<;e- 
able age mi^t Ulk on the platform in favour of widow remarriage, but would not 
thememves readily put it into practice. If that was the state of preparedness of 
Hindu soeiety, was it right that they should enact a law which would have the 
effect of adding to the nnmber of women who, because they had been divorced, 
were id a state of enforced widowhood ? Mr. Aney proc^ecd^ to refer to many 
defects in the Bill, such as, absence of any provision with regard to inheritance or 
the maintenance of the children of the divorced wife. With all his symjiatliy for 
Dr. Deehmukh's objective, he had no alternative but to oppose the Bill. Mr. Azhar 
AH said that Hindu males had no need for the right to divorce as they could marry 
as many wives as they desired. It was the Uindu woman that suffered and hence 
the Bill. Mr. Ashar All had not concluded his speech when the House rose for 
the day. 

ADVANTAOB OP PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

let SBPnSMBBR Discussion was resumed on the Congress party’s resolu- 
tion moved during the Delhi session by Mr. Oadgil recommciidiiiig 'measures 
legislative or otherwise to be taken immediately to prevent companies and coneeriis^ 
tlm capital, membership, control or management of which is not predominantly 
Indian, from taking advantage of the protective tariffs imposed to foster indnstiial 
development in this count^’. An amendment to the resolution had been mov^ 
during the Delhi session by Mr. Satkar Sait to lay down that the companicB which 
ihoula be prevented from, taking advantage of the protective tariff sboiihl include 
companies which did not employ all the Indian communities in due proportion in 
their services. Mr. ^t this morning concluded bis unfinished speech and after 
Mr. Jamez had indicated the European group’s opixisition to the resedution and 
the amendment, the Government’s attitude was explained by Sir Bamaswami 
liudaliar. Commerce Member, who made his first speech in the House and appeal- 
ed to the membws to reject both the resolution and tlie amendment, Mr. Sait 
declared that the protected industries were being built up bv the consumers among 
whom were members of every community in the country. ^Ihe consumers, therefor^ 
had the right to demand that the benefits made iHissible by their saerifice should 
accrue to them and not wholly to a handful of i.>eople who held the key positions 
in the industries. Mr. F, E, James dealing first with the amendment declared that 
it was wholly impracticable and no Indian or British business could be run if the 
principles advocated in it were adopted. As for the resolution, the first question was 
whether the term ''Indian’ intended to exclude all but the Indian nationals. If so 
it wan highly discriminatory and would drive all the British concerns and many 
Indo-Bntish concerns which were oi^eratiiig under the protective tariff wall out ol 
business. It went beyond anything yet suggested either by the Nehru Import or 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the R. T. 0. or any representations made 
any Indian commercial body to that conference or the Joint Select Committee 
llie European community, declared Mr. James, had always l^n prepared to align 
itself with the fiudh^s of the Fist^al Commission except the provision in the case 
of a public company that the proportion of directors which the Government might 

S rescribe must consist of Indians. After quoting Mahatma Gandhi in support Mr. 

amcB said that resolutions such as the one before tbo House would force the 
oommunity to look to the statutory safeguards for protection rather than to the 
goodwill oc the people of the country, a process that was not in the interests of 
Indians or the Europeans. Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar, who was cheered as he rose 
ei^ained the policy of discriminating protection which, he said, would be more 
happily phrased as ^protection granted with due discrimination’. The controversy 
over the question wnetlier the foreign companies should be allowed to establish 
themselves under the tariff wall had faim going on for the last 20 years. A great 
deal had been said about the oon^mer paying for protection and abont the 
foreign companies walking away with the bendt of that protection. It looked as if 
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^6 only object of granting protection was to give n certain amount of profit lor 
investment ei capital. Tliat was one of tlie last considerations in granting protection. 
(Cheers.) Improvement in labour conditions, training of Indian technical i^ili and skill 
ID management and using of Indian raw products were even more relevant consider- 
i^tions. The statement tliat foreign comiianies were walking away with large profits 
irom protected industries was not exactly borne ou^y the constant complaints he 
had reemved since he took otnee. For example, the sugar industry was making v^. 
little profit. Furthermore, the indications now were that the Indian capital waa not 
enthusiastic in coming forth to be employed in protectc-d industiies. The Indian 
capital was once again fighting sby of industrial investment. Referring to the 
amendment, the Commerce Member do(darcd that to ask private companies to adopt 
a communal policy in regard to the cniployineiit of labour was beyond the ix>wer 
even of the Gfovemment of India, powerful as it was. He urged the House to reject 
the resolution and the amendment. The resolution and amendmeut urere there- 
fore lost without division. 

Relief is Income-Tax 

The next resolution was moved by Sheikh Rofiuddin Ahmed Siddiqui asking 
t^t those who were compelled to pay em])loyment tnx in the province should be 
given relief of an equal amount in the income-tax payable to the centre and the 
amount so deducted sliould be written ofT against the province's share of contribu- 
tions under the Niemeyer Award. The resolution supported by Mr. Nauman and 
Sir Famth Khan and omiosed by the Finance Member. Mr. Joehi and Mr. Aney was 
eventually withdrawn. The mover and Mr. Nauman objec'ted to the double taxation 
involved in the levy of employment tax. Mr. Nauman asked for adjustment of the 
taxation policy between the centre and the provinces and urged that during the 
interval the r^ief asked for should be given. 

Declaring that the resolution wns unnecessary, Sir Jeremy Raieman^ Finance 
Member, said that the cmidoyiuent tax was either income-tax or it was not. If it 
was an iiicometax it trenched upon the central field and could not remain in 
existence. If it was not there was no reason for giving any relief at the exj^ense of 
a province. The situation which the resolution purported to deal with was a situa- 
tion which could not arise. As regards the larger question of ovcrlap]>ing of fiscal 
jurisdiction, it was not a ir.cstion to be dealt with by a conference of finance autho- 
rities. It was a problem for the courts to ^^cal with and not for a conference to 
decide by a gentleman’s agreement. Messrs. Jo^hi and Aney contended that there 
was nothing wrong in double taxation, hir. Aney felt surprised that an elected 
member who understood the imi'ortaiuc of provincial autonomy should ask the 
Central Government to force a ]'>rovincc not to exercise the powers given to it under 
the Act. 

Bandka Boat Disabtfji 

A resolution by Mr. Lalckand N avoir ai urging the Government to institute an 
enquiry into the Baiidra Boat disaster at Karachi in which five students lost 

their lives was rejected by the Assembly. The Commerce Member^ on behalf of the 
Government, expressed inability either to institute an enquiry or to give comiieiisa- 
sioii to tlie relntions of the victims. He said that the case was enquired into by the city 
magistrate of Karachi assisted by naval technicians and wos further enquired into by 
the Court of Admiralty in liondon which complclcly exonerated the i»ilot but 
censured the master of the ship which collided with the boat, (lovenimeiit could 
not do anything more after tliis verdict by the highest tribunal in the cm)>ire so far 
as naval cases were concerned. The House at this stage adjounied till the 4th. 


Moratorium in Railways 
4fh. SEPTEMBER:— The Assembly agreeil to-day 


by 43 
Aprif 3, 1042, 


votes to 20 to the 
the moratorium in 


Finance Memher'e resolution extending up to .«^i;*** _ , . . , 

resiject of the arrears of i^aymente to the Deprecnation licserve Fund inuititaiuetl 
for Indian Btatc-owiicd railway and arrears of contributions to the general 
revenues. TTic resolution was optKiscd by the 3Iu8lim League rnriy who insisted 
on an undertaking to be given by the Government in the House that a committee 
of the House woiud be aimointwl to go into the whole question of raiiw’ay finance. 
One or two members of the Congress Nationalist party voted with the Muslim 

League Party against die resolution. , i n i 

Sir Jeremy Raieman^ hTiiaiicc memher, in commending the roBojution, recalled 
the resolution ou 8i?*dlar lines passeil by the House in October, lJ.17, ami explained 
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Siil Gkureminent liad no option but to continue to treet the nrrean to the Defirecia- 
lion BMrre Fund in the lame way, as under that resolution , unless they tvere pre- 
pmed to ndae sums from the genem tax-payer to pay the amounts due to the 
pofineea under the Niemeyer Order-in GounciU As re^^ards the arrears of coiitribu- 
tkms to the general revenues, he explained that until the railways produced a 
sniplas of the order of four crores and a half, the question of ]>aying these arrears 
woud not arise. Sir Jeremy expressed his full symimthy with the iccling of many 
meariMia of the House that the ^i>arallon Convention of 1024 was due for rei'>onBi- 
deratkm. It was (d>vious that it had failed in many im]K>rtnnt respects. He knew 
that on the last occasion it was suggested that some cliaiige inigiit be made before 
Sie question of continuing this moratorium came before the House. The Got'orn- 
ment bad gone into the question but tlieir examination had disclosed how complete- 
ly they were tied by the existing arrangement. He was ])repared to undertake that 
the question relating to the Seitaration Convention and the question of evolving a 
more suitable system for die future would be gone into during the period of exten- 
aioD of the moratorium, but until the period, of five years under the Niemeyer 
Award ended, no departure from the existing practice could be made. 

Mr. X. C, Bust, on behalf of the European Group, gave reluctant support to 
the resolution as a temporary expedient In his view, the moratorium and the 
eaiiedlation were much the same thing and he did not quite understand the 
view that the millstone of these arrears should be carried forward in the hoi>e 
that by some miracle it would be transmuted into gold (Laughter). 
A revision of the Separation Convention was im|)erativc. Bro/, Bamrji 
criticiBed the ‘^extravagance of the railways” while Stminr Sant Singh, after 
oongratidatiDg the Government on their new ixilicy of trusting the House 
as exemplifiM by the statement of the licadcr of t)ic House, (Icnouneed the 
practice of cancellation or repudiation of debts. Mr. Azhtfr Mi considered tliat tlie 
railways were being mismanaged, l^fr. Nauman siiggcstetl that a committee of Mic 
House should be appointed to go into the whole question of railway tiiiniu^e. Mr. 
Joehi thought that the Depreciation Reserve Fund Ims l>ocu built upon an esetravagant 
scale and when too much was hoanlcd, the natural tcndcucy was to raid the lioiird. 
Tim real sufferers were the railway employees who, he di^ larcd, were denied tlieir 
due share by way of wages. Maulana Znfar Ali refused to at^cept the princi|de of 
repudiation of debts. Mr. Jinnah declared Uiat unless the (:rovernmcnt necotdod the 
proposal for a committee of the House, he was unable to support the resolution. Hir 
Jeremy Raisman, in replying to the debate, thought that th(! (bsciission had ranged 
ovor a field which would be more suitable to the del)iitc on the railway budget. 
Here was one large Governmejit Dcitartincni with whiih certain nii.aiurial arrange- 
ments had been made. As a result of experience, i)Oth the (dvil and railway sulos 
now agreed that certain adjustments should be made in that nrraiigcuieiits and he 
could not for the life of him see how the principle of repudiatiuii of debts was 
involved in that The House carried the rcsohiliou by a majority. 

Cknsus Bill 

The House passed the Census the Indian Salt Ad (Amendmant) Bill, the 
Civil Procedure Cods {Amentlmsnt) Bill and the Indian Tea fJesn Act (Amendjnent) 
Bill and referred to a Select Committee the Bill to amend the fndinu Railways Art, 

Mr. J. A. Thorne, Horae Member, moving tlie consideration of the Census Rill 
said, 'T take it as a good omen that the first Rill that shouirl come iii> for consi- 
deration by this House after the deedaration of war yesterday sliotild be one that 
presupposes a state of «|>cacc and sc(*urity in India and, in fa<*t, throughout 
the world. May 1 express the hope that victory and i»eacc will be n(‘hicv(Hl in time 
for us to complete the preparations necessary for the Census of 1941 
The Indian Census, he continued, was a remarkaide achievement bodi in 
tfcm magnitude of the population to lie dealt with and in tiic lowness of the cost 
at which the enumeration was made. It was in a great naiiomil cflbrt. Exiierls 
have commended the high level reached by the Indian Census. 

Dr, Banerjee moved for the reference of the Rill to a Select Committee 
and was supported by Sir Henry Gulticy, Sardar Sant Siiigli and Mr. Ancy. They 
pointed out that man]^ inaccuracies existed in the last Census and they 
IppieheDded that deliberate inai^cnracioe might l)e more in the coming 
GttiStti as a result of the unliealthy seal of eominnnal enumerators trying 
to represent the number of one particular community ns larger than they actually 
were aad there was no means of cheerking the accuracy because the returns were 
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confictotial and no one had aoceaa to them. The Home Member, repljmg, aaid 
wat tiie c^munal BUBuiciona appear to have been engendered daring the last 
few Doura. ^o memwrB had apparently thought of them previoualy bwauae no 
amendm^t to deal with the iwesibility of a communal danger had been tableiL 
As regarda the conndential nature of the retuma, he leferrcd to the attempta that 
him b^n mrae to have the Cenaiia rccorda produced in coutia to prove or rebut 
alibia C Laughter ) and aaid it was in order to prevent tht-^e abnaea that the returna 
ahould be kept entirely confidential. The ^lect Comroi^iee motion was rejected' 
without a diviaiou and the Bill waa paaaed without an :»r.iendmeut. The Houae 
tlien adjourned. 

Defence of India Biltj 

6th. SEPTEMBER In accordance with the announcement made yeaterday Pir 
Zafrullah Khan intro<Uiced to-day the bills embodying the proviaions of the -Ordi- 
iianc^a. The Defence of India Bill providea ajiecial mcaaurca to cnaure tlie public 
eafety, intereat and defence of Britiah India and for the trial of certain ofieucca. 
It reproducea the provision of the Defence of India Ordinance iaaued on Hunday 
night. 

Indian Takiff Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Rnmaewami Mwlaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a bill to make gooti 
the defci^ta in the Indian Tnirfi’ Act of 10i54 and to validate the levy and eolleetioii 
of <lut.y on the im|»ovt of wood juilp under tlic two Tarift' Billa j'asawl at the Delhi 
BCHaion tliia yc*ar. Tiic Miialiiu Tje:igne Varty walked out of the House oa a proteat 
against whnt was regarded as 'an uncompromising attitude* of the Government 
Bfiokcatnan. Mr. Azhar Alt, a member of the party, dcisired to move an amendment 
to clause 3 of the Medical Diplomas Bill, la)nn<| down coiiditiotis for excluding 
from practice British subjcids domiciled in the United Kingdom or India who hold 
diplomas granted in the United Kingdom on the ground of inadequacy of such 
diplomas. The amendment sought to provide tliat knowlctigc of the vcriiacnlnr of 
tlie place wlicre he intends to practise ho made one of the conditions whereon aiich 
practitioner ahould be ))crmittcd to iwactiac in India. The liCader of the House, 
Sir Zafrulla Kkan objected to the amendment on the ground of want of suflicient 
time. The Chair disallowed it. The League 3 >Ariy thereupon optx>scd the whole 
clause 3 which, was however, jiassed by a majority. 

Arbiitiation Bill 

8ir Zafrullah Khan's motion to refer Um Arbitration Bill to a select com- 
mittee was ]>ASBed after a brief debate in Uic course of wdiicli the mover slated that 
if llie Congress party relurncd to tlie House Ixjfore the end of the current aoasion, 
it was his intention to move for tlie inclusion of Uieir Tcpresenlativc in the select 
committee. 

Adj. Motion— The Chatfield Report 

Ab there was no other buainess on the order paper the House agreed to take 
up immediately, instead of the usual hour, an adjournment motion on the Govern- 
ment decision on the Chatfield rejxirt. Sir Raza Alt, moving for the adjournment 
of the House, declared that the rqxirt of the Chatfield Committee raiiscd grave 
diacontent in India from end to end. It was an ex-pnrte reiK)rt produced behind 
the backs of Indians. In the war that had started India was asked to do all she 
could to help Biitnin. But what the Government had done to prepare linlia and 
make her aelf-auHicient in mattcra of defence ao that she could defend herself 
and h^p Britain and other parts of the globe ? No doubt she had made a gift 
of 34 million rounds but it was not a large sum compared with the expenses of 
modern war. Sir Kaza complained that the committee made no recommendations 
regarding Indianization. He also criticized the Government of India’s policy of exclu- 
sion of Indiana from key positions in defence matters. Mr. F, E, James referred 
to the fact that the committee had invited all Indians, who wanted to give their 
views to appear before them and invitation had been accepted by those who took a 
realistic view of India’s defence problems. The committee did make use of the 
cooperation of such Indians. Indianization, however, was not within the committee’s 
terms of reference. As regards consulting the Houae, Mr. James said that in military 
matters there was such a thing as secrecy to be observed and it would have been 
the h^ht of folly if his Majesty’s Government had i^eed to make the recommenda- 
tions^ the committee a aubject of party politics in India. The British Government 
which was making a gift of millioas to India hod not consulted its Parliament 
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before deciding to meke the gift. He begged of the members to take a realistic view 
of the Sir ZafruUtih Khan, Law Member, said that be wislied that in .all 

matters of dispute in which he was involved ho could get an ex parte decision so 
entirdy in his favour as the one against which Sir lioza Ali was complaining. 
Matters dealt with in the decisions on the Chatfield reix)rt were matters of a kind 
on which die exeentive Government should take resixnisibility upon themselves, Sir 
Zafarnllidi declared. They were not mattci-s which could be placed before the legis- 
lature. llie British Government undertook tlie responsibility of providing for the cost of 
modeniiziiig the Indian army because Indian resources were not equal to die demand. The 
British Government had undertaken that responsibility without consulting Parliament. 
Sarder Sant Singh sought the elucidation of two apparently irreconcilable state- 
ments mode in the committee rejxirt. firstly, that if Indian troo|>B were employed 
beyond. India's borders in the defence of India, dien Indians would bear the ordinary 
cost ; and, secondly, that trooM would not be employed outside India at the cost of 
Indian revenues. The declared sum granted by the British Government should be 
spent in building armament factories and allied industries in India. Mr. C. M, O. 
Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, observed that it was rather difficult to criticize a gift 
such as the one given by the Biitish Governm6nt and he sympathized with the bii)>- 
porters of the motion who found themselves in diffieiilties. *We are now at ivar and 
in order to assist us to play whatever part we may have to play we received this 
large measure of help*. Replying to Sardar Bant bingh, Mr. Ogilvie explained that 
in accoifiance with the decisions on the report India’s liabilities for cu\terual defen- 
ce hod been limited to the smallest extent possible. India’s commitments witii 
regaid to troops t^t might be called up in main at India’s outer bastions had been 
limited to. about one-tenth of tlie forces she maintained. If forces in excess of this 
percentage were required to be used for external defence she should not be called upon 
to pay for ^em. As regarefo the ex^)enditnrc of money, Mr. Ogilvie said tlint much 
material must of course be from England. It would not be permitted to is.suc 
tenders in India for the puidiase of li^t tanks (laughter), but whatever could be 
produced in India would be used. The existing ordnance factories would be extend- 
ed to tlie utmost jHissible extent and everything w'ould be done to enable them to 
produce more. (CheerB.) As it was now the hour at which the House agreed to 
terminate deoate and as the mover did not want division, the motion was talked 
out 

HecommoadatloBS of the Chatfield Committee 

The substance of the main recommendations of the Chatfield Committee rc- 
p^ is published in the form oi a de^tch from his Mnicsty’s Government to the 
Viceroy. It contains 15 pargniphs of a close review of the present )X)Bition of the 
Army in India and the proposals for organizing, equipping and maintaining the 
lorces in India in accordance with modern requirements, The pro|M)Bals alTcct Uie 
Army, Air and Naval forces maintained by the Government of India. 

It is stated that to bring the equipment and or||[anization of tlie defence forces 
in India into line with modem conditions, both internationally and technically, 
India requires a capital sum of 41 crores. The first outstanding fact of this despatch 
is a free gift of 33} crores by the Government of the United kingdom and a loon 
el HI crores free of interest for the next five years. 

The second point of interest is the reduction in the establishment of British 
troops in India by about 25 per eeut. of that obtaining on July 1, 1938, which 
comprises two regiments of the cavalry, an equivalent of three regiments of the artil- 
lery and six battalions of the infantry. 

The sole condition attadied to that magnificent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces npto thiti standard of equipment necessitated by modern warfare 
and adjust her strategical plans to the coudiUons obtaining in the workl today. 

The despatch from his Majesty’s Government on the Chatfield report reviews 
the hackground of its appointment and enquiry and says tliat the committee consi- 
dered the suggestion that it might be similar, cheaper and more efTective to maintain 
separate specialized forces for purposes such as frontier watch and ward and inter- 
nal seenrity. They concluded, however, for many reasons the suggestion could not 
be supported. Based on these and other conclusions, the committee recommended a 
thorough-going scheme for the re-equipment of all branches of the service. One of 
the most important features of the proixwal is the met^hanizaiion of tlie bulk of the 
cavalry and of the first line transport of a large jmrtion of the infantry, with 
the object of greatly increasing the mobility of the units. With the increase eflicie^ 
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“pdemi^tion, it becomes possible to proTide equal 
ofmS^^^nnito^? it has to be. leoogpized t^t the maintenance coats 

Committee carefully consider^ these factors in relation to the defence 

li^piiromaitaOTc India and to the for keeping the* maintenance coot of the 
anny wlfiiin the compaas o! w^t India can affbrd. 

T 1 reducnon. of British troops as measured with the establishments on 

c-pnection, it has to be remcm- 
!y?«,tnat' whiih w of Bnttsh' unite oq' thi; Indian establishment implies 
Uflir.tvtnnBr to: ue Home.estabbshment and consequently thmr retention aa part of 
^e aivaiMflc combating’ forces, the reduction of Inaikn nuits must be absolute in so 
hx' aa they, can be employed* at the cost of non-Indian, reveiiuesi in overseas sta- 


DISTAIBOTION OP AEMY IN INDIA 

1>. 13ie basis of ^tribution of the army in India will be— ‘(a) Frontier defence 
(b) Xhtecnal security (c) Coast defence- (d) General reserve (e) External defence 
tnapiL 

MODERNIZED UNITS' 

2. ^ T^^pes of mc^nized units will be as follows 

Bkitidi and Indian cavalry lif^ht tank regiments— equipped with light tanks 
and armcmred carriers for recoonaisance. 

Indiaa. cavalry armoured regiments— equipped with light tanks and armoured 

cars. 

Xiidia& cavalry motor regimeats— provided with motor transport for conveyan- 
ce of ponmnel who will normally be ou loot. 

British and Indiaa field artillery rtigiments— all regiments are to be mechanized 
and in due coarse equipped with tweiity-five-poundm* guns. 

Sappers and Miners units— with mechanical |^er tools. 

Bntuh and Indian infant]^ battalions— armed wito rifies, brens and two-inch 
mortars and fully mechanized first line transport. 

Units on the north-western frontier will retain a certain proportion of paek 
moles. 


AIR FORCES 

3. The air forecs in India will be re-equipped with modem aircraft as 
follows :~ 

Bomber squadrons— Blenheims. 

Army Cooperation Squadrons— Lysauders. 

Bomber transport squadrons -Valentins. 

The Indian Air Force squadron, at present being formed is expected te- be 
complete by the end of 1940. 

Veduntoer flights for coast defence duties will be raised at certain ports. 

Royal Indian Navy 


4. The following new vesssels will be ordered for the Royal Indian Navy. 

(a) Four *bitteni’ class escort vessels. {0) Four 'mastif’ class trawlers. 

The Indus and the Hindustan will be re-equipped with new armament. 

Ordnance Factories 

5. In order to make India as far as possible self-suflicient in the supply of 

munitions in war the existing ordnance factories will be eypanded or reconstructed. 
Where necessary, entirely new factories will be built , , 

Announcing that ms Mt^sty’s Government consider that the Committee’s pro- 
posals should be accept^, subiect ouly to a few minor modifications, ttie despatch 
says : Tn reaching this conclusion his Majesty’s Government have taken full account 
of the heavy camtal cost involved, which has been estimated at some 34.33 million 
sterling or over 45 crams of rupees. His Majesty’s Government have accepted that 
this capital expenditure cannot be found out of the resources available in India. 
The^&eri|iE^ pro^ to seek the authority of Parliament for its provisions from 

^ lUs estimatS? tiiat a period of five years would be required for the wmpletioii 
of the modomization plan, and the provuuon of the total capital sum would accoid- 
inkly be over this period. Of the total amount three ouarters wo^d bo pro- 

viM m A gift whflo one Quarter wbuld be advanced by way A a loan. The wtereet 
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on thii portion would lioweroc. be entirdy lemittedi for the ftrat iwe ymn.; .Siffo- 
after interest would become piiyablo iiO{!;ethar with the iosfaiment af eapltal. 

Continuing:, the desjuitoh refers to *the principle hitherto ampthd’ thatiXiidia 
ehonbl be rcs|x>n8ible for a 'minor danger’ while Great Britain ahoud he .miponrible 
*for a *inajor danger’ eC attaek by a great Power upon India or npon dhe tepifo 
through India. ‘Modern develo;ime»t8 have* however, clearly shown how wtilnenible 
India is to attark in other forma .than those that were envisaged when Aha jprin^lpls 
was first laid down. Sticli attacks, if they should ever matnrn wondfi JO ritally 
affect India’s own well-bcang that the; would demand immedhala jospsaation in 
effective measures for India’s defence. In atndi eaaes India’s dafonee WMlIi piuhlf 
be effectively and eeonomkally assured by ooopetatieo in the defenee si pfiints.oiu^ 
side India strategically essential to her soeurity. Ihus the Commutes hant fsoom- 
mended a general princijde that the forces mamtalned by India should hs ndanusle 
not merely for the narrower purixMes of purely iocoi defence, but alao to assist in 
maintaining what they dcsertbe as ln(Ba’B external aecority’, and further that India 
•fllKudd ackiiowicilgc that htr resi)onBibaities cannot, is her own intereal; be ilissdy 
.limited to the local defence of her land frontiers and coaste. 

Finally, the dcBi)at(*h says : The scdle of forces recommended is intended to bo 
adequate, though not more than adequate for India’s pundy local defenee tonpetiher 
with a margin if need be for her external defence. His Majesty's Qovemment 
loonwcler tiiat the Committee have made out a convincing ease for other pnopoeab 
and they ho|)c that the princiidcs advoc'atcd by the Ooramittee will commend them- 
Milvos do tiic Government of liidta and to all who are prepared to take a realistic 
view of India's defence rcciuiremcnta in modern circumstances. 

Dkfenok of I^dia BtUi (contd.) 

8th. SEPTEMDEH The Assembly silent the whole time today in discussing 
the motios of 8ir ZafruUak K!uin, liSW Member, that the Defence of India 
Bill be taken into consideration together with the amendments suggesting the 
rdeienoc of ihc Bill to a select committee. Hir ZafriiUah Khan, moving hia 
motion, obsorvctl that the wide iK)wers given by the Bill were essential for the 
succeaidul prosciuitton of the war and to control the disloyal and mischievona 
tendendes wMi might cause serious damage to India's ability to kelp in the 
pioscciUion of the war. The Bill was largely based on the Act or 191!) {msaed to 
meet a similar emergency with ccrttiin adaptations rendered necessary by the 
present state of afiairs. Two or throe motions had been tabled for .the re&ence 
of the Bill to a select committee, he proceeded, but many on the Govecument 
side were bciiring an ext remely heavy burden and the consideration of tine 
at this stage was partiiuilarly a weighty one. Ho was not asking the House to 
pass the Bill by tlie afternoon. Though it was au emergency measure the 
House ncYcrthclcFs was eutitlcil to discuss it and scrutinise the provision but it 
would not be in the best interests to insist iiix)n the measure being sent to a select 
committee. Mr. Chaudhury and Mr. E<8ak Sait moved their amendment# to 
refer the Bill to a select committee. Mr. Chaiidbury declared that the country 
bad no hand in the dcc^laration of the war and the House had not been oonsulteo. 
The Chair held that tlie discussion of the merits and the genesis of the war was 
not relevant. Mr. Chaudhury urged that the select committee should, among 
other points, consider whether tlic Bill should come into force in the country untu 
there was actual war within her boundaries. The committee should also consider 
whether any statements made in India against the allies should be punished as 
the Bill songht to do. Mr. Es^ak Sait said that the Muslim League party was 
willing to concede tliat the Qpvernmeiit of India should take such measures ss 
were liecessary for the <lcfoncc of India and for the successful prosecution of 
the war, but there was a possibility of the wide , powers given by the Bill being 
misused ; hence the motion for a sclcc^t committee. He added that it was not 
a ^latoiy motion, his only anxiety being to ensure that the Bill should serve 
for which it was meant and should not go beyond. Mr. Aikman. leader of the 
Euroiiean group, said that he was not certain that reference to a selMt committee 
would not exp^te the passing of this Bill. Keferring to the Bill. . he said that the 
onlinancc oh which it was based indicated bow much better prepared the Govern- 
ment of India was as compared to 1914. India’s future was bound np with the 
future the Empire, France and liberty-loving countries and her effeetiTeoeie of 
defence, manpower and supplies were therefore of the greatest importanoe. He 
was glad timt the 0<»vpriinicnt were alive to fha dansrer of profiteering. Bar Aar 
Sant Singh declared that the only conrideration waa Whether the powers demanded 
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would ri^tly be uged and he wanted an aasnnince. He 
uked ftat rolw under the Bill ahould be embodied in the Bill itaell. 
He .Mded that no harm wduld be done if the aelect committee took time to 
c^Bider the measures fully and eliminate all objectionable features. Mr. F, 
Jame$ earn wat after the assuvance given by tne deputy leader of the Muslim 
league m Govemment should reconsider their attitude to the motion for referenee 
to a select cmraittee. Ue accepted the desiraHiity of savins time, but he 
hoped that the Government would ap\5rcciate the val^t*: to them ana to the country 
(X earning all communities in this country iidUi tlicm. Sir Kams/i EAan said 
uiat them was full and whole^hearcd cooperation from non-official beachea on the 
issue of war and such cooi^eration demanded reciprocal cooperation from the 
Government, a little delay by the select committee would not be waste of time. 
TT * t made tlK5 only si^cech of ttie day opposing the Bill outright 

He declam that it was prcmatinre and too wide in scope and that a consequence 
of it would be that the activities of the working classes in the country would 
be severely restrirled. I'hose wlio studied the life ci the working classes knew 
that their wages did not rise with a rise in the cost of living which had alrrady 
begun to be felt with a rise in the prices of commodities. Sir Zafrullah said 
tliat ^ did not like to rake up bitter memories but the sufferings of the Punjab 
to which Sardar Sant Singh referred occurred under the martial law ordinance 
which had l>ccii issued because the province was declared to bo in a state of 
rclirllion and one scc^tion of the people were at loggerheads with the Govemment. 
'Hint |K)sitioii did not exist today and tliat was not the position w'ith which the 
present Bill was intended to deal. If Bardar Sant Singh wanted an 
assurance of the kind Mr. Ohnrchill gave in Parliament Sir Zafrullah Khan 
was i)rcp«rcd to give. He read the words of Mr. Churchill expressing hone 

that the ix>wcrs to curtail many valuable rights and liberties in emergency would 
rest in tlfc hands (hut would not abuse tlicm but would' chcrisli them and that 
we looked forward to the tiuie when those liberties and rights would be restored to 
the tX30(dc. Jlc was grateful, Bir ZaCnilhih pruccoletli to the members who had 
given the nHsur.nii(‘C regarding the ex}KxiitiouB passage of the Bill after it had 
emerged from the seievt <Miminit Let!. On the basis of that assurance that having 
regard to the time at their distiosal the Bill wouhl be treated as a sviadal case he 
was willing to nc'ccpt the aniciidment for reference to. » sclcc^t eoinraittoe (cheers). 
Hut if there was any use at all in referring it to a. sclcid; committee it would Im 
alwolutcly impossible to report within >18 hours as Mr. Chtiudliury wanted. Mr. 
Kssak Sait’s Ameinlmcnt giving time up to Bt^pL was more practicable but 
the personnel of tlic comniittec would need to imdiidc two more oUicisd members, 
'ilie mover of tlic amcmlmcnt agreed to their inclusion. The House agreed for 
r^crcDce to the. soTtcct cummitU^c. 


Official bills Pas6j/;» 


The IToubo next passed two ollicial Jills, ono umeuding the Tariff Act and the 
Otlior amending Um law of cvitlcncc in ies]ie<a of ' ertain eommcrcud documents 
as Ectiortcd by the select eoiir.wil tec. 't he i^rst was moved by Bir Kamoswami 
Mndalior, ObmamTco Member, wlu) Hoiiglil to make pood cej'tain defects in the law 
wlwdi were browglit to light l)y a Bcriitiuy of the Indian Tariff Act Amendment 
Bills passed at the J>clhi scs-siun and to vandatc the levy aiwl collection of duty 
Qo imtx>rttt(l wixM pulp fur the }wribd from 1st to 20th April. The amount 
was Rs. 22^000 and if tlic amcndiircHt was not passed it might have to be. 
icfundcd. 


Tlie 
when K 
Hts 
paeious 
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H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

Assembly at this sUigc juljonrneil till Monday, the 11th. Septsmbor, 
E. the Viceroy addiTsanl a joint session of both houses. 

KxeellciH*y said : ‘GciiUemen, I liave in the first idacc to read to you a 
message to India from his Imperial Majesty the King-Kmi»cror which T 
rci^eiveil and which I think can most ayjuopriately first be auiMmiieod 
ill 1^ presence of the Central Ijegislaturc It is as follows i 

“In these davB wdicn tlie wl.olc of civil i /.at ion is threatened, the widespread 
attai^hmcnt of India to the. eawsc in which we have taken arms has been a soiin'e 
of deep satisfaction to me. 1 also value most highly the many and generis oUcts 
of assistance made to me by the Vrinccs and people of India. 1 am vonhdent toat 
In the atnigglc upon whiA I and my iK^oplcs have uow entered we eon mint on 
the sympathy and Bupiiort from every qearter of the Indian contineut m the face 

13 
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of the Gommon danger. Britain is fighlhig for no selfish ends but for the maintenance 
of a principle vital to the future of mankind— the princi]do that rdationa between 
civilised states must be xegnlated not by force but by reason and law so that men 
live free from tenor of war, :to pursue happiness and wdl-being which should lie 
the destiny of manldncL’* 

The message is signed by his Majesty’s own hand. 

Bdthlbsb German Attack 

*We are all of ns by now only too familiar with the dicumstanoes in which 
Germany has attached her neighbour state. We have seen even in a week that has 
dapsed since the outbreak of war the spirit in whith that war is likely to be waged 
by Germany’s rulers. We have seen a rutlilcss onslaught upon Poland without a 
declaration ot war ; the sinking without warning of the liner Atheiiia and loss of 
life that has followed : complete and cynical disregard by rulers of the German 
people of those principles, the establishment and maintenance of which has been 
the general object of civilised mankind in post years. It is clear beyond any 
question in the present circumstances that, hateful as the idea of war may be to 
us, wc and the nations assoiuated witli ns are left with no alternative, llierc is no 
means of replying to aii unprovoked and wanton OTislaiight iliat has been made on 
a [lOBcefiil country but by resorting oiirsolvcs to force. Hut in resorting to force 
we can at least do so with .confidenoe as to ]>tirily of our motives, ami as to uiiself- 
ishnesB of eousiderations whicJi have ieil us to our decision. I need not to-<lay 
enlarge on the im}iortuitcc of the issues. All of you are familiar with them, ihil 
I would again emnhasisc Che im|iossildlity whi^h (Huif routs us in the face of re|>e- 
atod breaches of laith, brcaclum of hoiiourahlc iindcrstanding over the past year or 
more, of trusting the word of the rulers of the (leriuau ))eo|»le-A |K)lut which the 
Prime Minister forcibly brought out hi his rtM'cni uildross ito ((cnnuiiy* Nothing 
could be more damning than the plain XiMutal of tht: l‘ai‘t. We have been .assured 
time and Agiiiii 4!bat Germany had no Itrrther tciTitorial aiiihUiuii in Kiiroitc and 
that assanHicc has Ijccii Tcpudiatcd ou every occasion .on ^whidh it lias suited (lie 
rulers of GeiaBasi^ to Tetmdiatc it. 

BlNiJCEN riAOlGEH 

Wc ima been assiiEcd Cliat Germany would reiijior^t tbc Treaty of ; 

flhai she liad iio 4Lt9igiis ou farmer Csochoidcn^akiu ; -tluit slie -was •comteritml only to 
restore to (Scriuauy the hhidoteii fringes of Ihscch^lovakia and hud no designs on 
Gsechoskivak ceutce die country ; tiiat she did oat uim at the iiicorr*oratiaii iii 
her territories of ciiiascns of airy iion-Gcrniati luitloH wr race ; that sne did not 
contemidate the anfiexAikm of Austria ; Uiat she had no designs an I’efiaiid, iur 
many years in the difiiruit i^ost-war iieriuil a trusting friciHl bomtd to her by Ixea- 
Ues of alliance. That long list docs not exhaust the tale of i^orman {dodges 
luildicly given in Ihc most binding and most sacred fadhiim. Not single one of 
those has been honoured. Each one of them has l)CQn hrolficfi with the entire 

disn^ard H>r thoae standards of truth and interuatiofial mondlty on 4lie basis of 
wlihit alone the world eau hold togctlicr or lio[ic to progress. Arid ihosc btsadics 
of faith have boon not meruly a bre^h of faith. They have re^ireRenicd the dcuisl 
of justice ; a refusal to ro*ogui8o any guiding princii4e save that <6f force ; a com- 
plete and cynical disregard to the jwiticipics tJiat regulate iidenrouise of aatimi 
with nation ; an oiiiitsty to turn to the fullest advantage Uie alisoiice of pleiiareducss 
4>f those nations who had believed in the sanctity and in the aacredness of Um uuder- 
takiugs given on behalf of a great natiott by rulers of that uaUoii. 

Appeal foe Unity 

‘Now that docisioii is taken now that it is clear that no course other than 
armed resistance will enable us and eountrics allied with us to preserv'e the prin- 
cifiie for whitdi we fight, I would make only one apfical to-day. My apixial is one 
to unity. In the message which 1 liave hist reati his I mixsrial Blajcsly has told us 
of the deep satisfaction caused to him by, la his own wdrds, ‘ohe wuie-spiead 
attachment of India to the eause in which we liavc taken up arms”. 

FN1NOIPI4EB AT Stake 

‘Our task must be to indicate the prindidea at atake, to work together in the 
closest unity for the furthering of our oommoo objoet Nothing could be moib 
signifieaot than the unanimity of approach of all in India— Princes, leaders of great 
poUtical partks, ordinary man and woman ; or than the contributions, whether in 
offers of personal aervioe, or men or money, that have already reached me from the 
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P®^P\® 0/ Tlvcrc could be no more striking evidence of the 

dmb M toe appMl of the ibsum iiow before us. I am confident Uiat, however 
difficmlt may be the ctoys that lie'ahead of us (and the teaching of history ihows 
US cletfly the folly of assuming in a stru^le of the magnitude of Ae present 
^t notory will be my or that course of a campaign, whatever it may b^ will 
M im^eqoerra ) India will speak and act as one and that her contribution will 
be worthy of her ancient name.’ 

'Gentlemen, in Ae circumstances such as those tn which we are met 
together to^y you will not expect me to deal with matten of more ordinary 
interest whiw m the normal course w'ould have figured in my yldresti to the 
Cental legislature. 1 am certain that 1 shall be voicing tho wishes of all of 
you if I confine my rmarks today to the war and to the issues that directly 
concern or arise out of the war. But I feel that it is only proper that 1 should 
express my own confidence that whatever may be the task that, as the campaign 
d^elops, may fall^ to the lot of our defence forces whether by sea, by land or in 
air the response will be one wortliy of those glorious traditions, fame and renown 
which are world-wkLe. They are already as you know represented overseas and 
onr fighting forces can claim to be assisting at the very outset of war, in holding 
posts of vast and critical imixirtance. To the civil ]x>pulation of the counliy 
and to the civil services whether at the centre or provinces, I would say that the 
past experience has shown the spirit in which we may anticipate their answer 
to the new call which is being made upon them and to tiie new tasks 
which they have to undertake. 'J'hcsc ate anxious and difficult tiroes in 
which heavy burdens personal as well as general mnst necessarily weigh iipoii 
all of us whoever and wherever we may be. I am certaru 4 hat those biadeiis will be 
sustained in a manner worthy of our ]>ast, 

iNniAN Dekrnce 

'Before I conclude my remarks to yon today there lire two matters, l)oih of 
them arising out of tiic present situation, 011 which I wouhl say a word. The first 
is the acceptance by his Majesty’s (iovernment and the Chweriuncnt olf India of tlie 
conclusions of the Chatfield (kimmittcc as expressed in m recentiy vidtiinhad diMistc^. 
That decision marks an epoch in the history of Indian drfeiice. Great TwoblcmB 
whidi confronted us in the matter of defence consoqiusit on changes in 4 lie inter- 
national situation and development of modern armaments fuc now in a lair w^ay to 
solution. They have been a (onstant concern of my advisers, and particularly of his 
Excdlency the Commandcr-in-Cldcf, for many months past. Ihe result of the 
deliberations which have taken place is on a broad view satisfactory in the higlvest 
degree. In particular, I am glad to tiiink not onlv that imjuroveiiicnts so esscmial 
at the present stage of the world’s history should he so far advanced, hat that, 
tl^nks to tho most generous measure of help which has been extended to us, the 
necessity of laying heavy additional burdens on the tax-pn^xr has lioen avoided. IIic 

S and significance 01 the decisions that have been taken lies in the fact that 
—so largely an agricnltural country which could nc\'cr save at the cost of com- 
plete disr^ra to other calls, have hoiKxl to make axailabic vast sums of money 
necessary in re-eunlpment and modernization— has, thanks to the gift whi(‘h she has 
received from hisMfijcsty’s Government, !»cen placed in the same position in rdaiicm 
to modernisation of her army as great industrial nations of the world. 

Federation Pos'rpoNBD 


T will add only one word more in regard to our Federal preparations. Those 
preparations as you are aware are well advanced and much labour has been lavished 
on them in the last three years. Federation remains as before the objective of his 
Majesty’s (tovemment ; but you will understandi gentlemen, without any elaborate 
^position on my part the compulsion of the present intcrnalional sitnatiout and the 
fact that given &e necessity for eoncentrating on the emergency ^ mat confronts us 
we have no choice but to hold in susijense work in connection with preparatio ns fo r 
Fedenition while retaining Federation as our objective. Had we met in more normal 
times there would have been many otlier matters to^ mention to^ you today, -—the 
position of Indians overseas ; various devdopnients of interest and iniportancc which 
are under oonsideration in the civil administralion ; working of provincial autonomy 
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imrarianoe. Oar trust must be tbst, under Providence the forces of right and Justice 
win triumph, and that we may be able to take up again those interrupted activities 
on which we have been engaged for the furtherance of coiistr active work, d peace 
and of prowess and prospenty of India. (Loud cheers).’ 


Pacific Locobiotivb Comm. Report 

After H. E. the Viceroy’s address tlic House resumed discussion on the Pacific Com- 
mittee’s liocomotive report. The House rejected without a division the Muslim League 
Party’s amendment, moved by Maulvi Abdul Gham, to Sir Andrew Clow’s motion, 
expressing the ojmiioii that tiie purchase of 218 X class Pacific engines during 
the period 1925-28 without trial being given, ‘'was unwarraiited and a huge wastage 
of public money.” Maulvi Abdul Ohani, moving his amendment, criticised what 
he described as the "squandering” of money by Uie Railway Board in this and 
other instances notably in the purchase of a large number of cost iron aleeiiers 
whi(di later were condemned as unfit for use. Mr. C. C. Miller, in espresung the 
European Group’s opposition to the ' sweeping” nnieiidmcnt, stressed the importance 
of a rigid adherence to the principle of "Safety First” in the tnirchase of enmnes 
for Indian Railways. The Committee, he said, had found tliat the Railway Board 
were responsible for the purchase, without extended tiia), of a class of locomotives 
which had proved unsuitable to the Indian trac^k. In coming to this , conclusion the 
Committee had taken into account tlic dilemma in which i)ic Board had been placed 
with regard to standarcUsation and fuel ci^tioroy, but the committee had neverthe- 
less found that the lk)ard, by their decision to purchase ihc engines in spite of the 
strongly expressed advice of the consiiltiug engineers, took a risk. Mr. Miller pleaded 
that Sie Government should give ctfcct to the recommendation of the Committee for 
strengthening the link between the Mechanical Engineer and the Shed Staff and the 
establishment of a Research and Development Bureau. Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi 
vigorously criticised the design and the initial and continued purchase of Pacific 
enmnes which, be pennted out, continued to be defetdive, although between 1929 
and 19S^ mo less than twenty major modifications had been tried. The past, 
however, was past, and they had to discuss the iuturc. He congratulated the 
CommcmicatioiHi Member on taking up the recomnicndatioiis of the Committee. 
Bfr. Lalehand Navalroi thought that the Committee had virtually found that 
India had committed a mistake in not having her own factories for the manufacture 
of engines suited to her conditions. This a^)oct of the matter had, in his opinion, 
assumed greater importance, now that the European war might result in cutting 
off supplies of locomotive parts from abroad. Sir Ziauddin Akmed elaborated this 
pomt further, and said that it was now a practical proi'ositlon that India must 
be made self-supporting in the matter of ninning her railways. If the war 
continued for a considerable length of time, the railways in India might come 
to a standstill unless the Railway Board started manufacturing engines in India. 
And ill manufacturing them here, the prime consideration most be safety. 
Speed was not of great importance Just bow. Railway Board must no longer 
fcnlow a policy which, he thought, was similar to that of a man who ^st 

S irehased a saddle and went about in search of a horse to suit it. (Laughter). 

aukina Zafar AH declared that lespnsibility had not been brought home 
agabist the individuals responsible for we continued nurchnse of the engines 
in qncstion. The public would nei'cr be satisfied until action was taken against 
those who had played ducks and drakes with public money. Action could easily 
be taken by the Railway Board in this matter if it applied tlie same rigid 
standards of conduct as were at'pliod in the case of a Divisional Traffic Manager 
who was sacked because he was thoii^t to have wrongly used his power to issue 
passes. Sir Andreto^lcw, replying to the debate, referred to the remarks about 
the manufacture of locomotives In India. There seemed to be an impression that 
they were now taking up a subject which tb<^ could have taken mi many years 
i^a This was not really a recommendation of the Committee. Sir Andrew said 
that the Comniittee bad made certain observations on the making of locomotiveB. 
Circumstances, he proceeded, had chantrrd greatly since the proposals were first 
put forward, particularly the cost of building engines abroad. Moreover, there 
bad been big changes since he moved the motion in tlie House last wed;, But 
what effect these would have on the possible building of locomotives hereg was 
not prepared to predict Sir A. H. Gfaaxnavi, the Communications Mendsf said, 
attributed to the Committee the view that the whole dcsian was unsuitable. If 
that was so, he (the spcakci) should have thought their actvice would have been 
to scrap the lot and start a new design. But the Committee found that the 
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Fwific Engi^ deakn van on the vholc inatificd. Pcfcrring to Un aniendinent, 
wnic.h lie o|^po«ca. Hir Andrew snid that, bo far as flic finaiicial aspect was Concerned, 
a very Btroii^ jiiBtini.atioii could be put forward for these enp;ii)CB. The issue w'as 
whether these engines should have boon purchased or whether en;]^neB of any 
otlie? type should have bc(*n purchasca in the place of ^e Paedtics. A muw 
larger number of the obsolete tyjies, tliey should remember, would have been 
iioc'essary tluin the number of the type which was actually purcbnscfl. It was not 
a case of the engines not being needed. The charge mipht be laid against the 
ilatlwa^ Hoard of tlie day that they were unduly optin jstic in their cx|jectatioiis 
of traiiic, but it tlicy erred in that rcsi^cct, they cited u; good company. He 
® large number of i>rojcct8, some npu-onicial. some unfortuiiatdy 
oMicial, 111 those expansive years, which later on ]»rovcd to be very far ""from Mng 
gold mines. Uhe Huilway Board erred in the company of this Ifoiise which in 
1.L2 rccommciidcil the purcdiasc of engines worth ninety crores of riii'ocs which, 
he was told, reproseiitwl about two thousand locomotives. Aetiially less than half 
of that numiier was juireluiscd. Dealing with tlie (lucstion of resi^onsibility for 
the inirchases, Sir Andrew sai<l, “It has always Imx'ii a veiy difliciilt thing to 
judge one s i>redeccssor8. Kvery man is a fool to his successor (laughter). The 
sensible things that we do call for no notice in future yeavfl, but mistakes we 
all make become evi«lent to those who have to repair them.” For that reason, 
tic had always tried to he tender in forming opinions about those who were past 
uid gone. But the CJommittee thcmKclvea had mailc it. clear that in their 0]finion 
there W'as an error of judgment in neglecting the warning of the consulting 
cngiiK'ers and in proceeding with the purchase before trial of so many engines at 
one time. He felt that in lunMcrs of iliiH kind, the Committfc, with tJieir 
knowledge rikI tlie close nltention they had given to the task* were perhaps in a 
better ^losition to judge tlinii any member of the Ilonse. He was prepared to 
leave it at that. The amendment was lost, and the House adjourned. 

l>m:NOK OF India Bnx 

14tH. SEPTEMBER The Assembly held to-day a general discussion on the 
Defence of India Bill as reported by the Sclec^t Committee. t?ir Mahomed Zo/riillah, 
Lea<lcr of the House, moved for consideration of the Bill* after which Mr. A. C\ 
DuUa and Sir A, H, Ohaznavi addressed the House. Bir Yamin A7mi?, giving 
general support to the Bill, urged the Government to agree to the Muslim licaguc 
Party’s amendment to delete the provision that it shall not be necessary to take 
down Um evidence at. length in writing during trials before Spctdal Tribunals. That 
provision, ho ] ointed out, w’ould lead to a conflict of views among judges of the 
JYifiuiials. He reiterated Uic Party’s nssurnnee that no obstruction would be 
caused by them to the passage of the Bill. Mr, A^ M, Jashi reiterated his cmiten- 
lioii that the working classes would be tlic greatest sufferers if the Bill was pnssod. 
He had proihcsied, he said, that the Ordinaiiec would be used against the working 
classes. That prophecy had come true. He had learnt that it had been used 
against Ihc strikers at Idgboi. Mr. F, E, James said that Mr. A. 0. Dntta, 
Dc]Hity Prcsideiit, was api^arontly not aw'arc of what happened during the last war. 
It w'as a story of uii preparedness, incompetence and muddle. Surely the House did 
not w'nnt the Government of India to repeat that story. He, for his part, was gM 
that the Govenimcnt of India had not neglecfed its duty. The conditionii, 
he proceeded, had vasfly changed since the last war and in fighting a totalitarian 
totalitarian methods must be a<loj>tcd. As for Mr. Datta’s argument that 
the Bill was one for the Defence of the United Kingdom and the Allies, Mr. James 
observed that the present war was not for the defen(*c of one country or anotlior 
but W’as in defence of a jirinciplc which w’ns indivisible. Referring to Mr. Joshi’s 
opposition to the Bill, Mr. James said in ])cnce time a Bill of this description would 
have met wilh the JCiirojicaii Grou]/’s sf roiig oi>p08ition but an emergency demanded 
drastic measures. Furthermore, the Bill conferred powers mostly on Provincial 
Governments. Mr. James protested against Mr. Josbi’s r^arks against 
the I.eadcr of the European community. That community xras the first 

to volunteer and he assured the House that the members of the com- 
munity would be the worst suficrers from the war. Giving his 6upix>rt to the Bill, 
Mr. James i.'igcd the (tevernment to take the greatest care in framing rules. Dr^ 
Ban€r;m dcelarc<l that (he rcincBcntatives of tlie difierent parties in the House were 
not savisficd with the provisiohs of tlie Bill, firstly, because the Select Committee 
had acted in too much liurry, having Bi>cnt only one day on the Bill, and sei^dly, 
because the Government had adopted on unbending attitude, as revcided by Said^ 
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Si&t Sind^ ia his minute of dissent Sir IfnAomed Zcfrullah, refdying to the 
debfttei siid that the provisions of the Bill were imdonht^y drastric out that was 
la order to meet a situation the like of which had never arisen before. He hoi)ed 
that those who would be invested with powers under the Bill would use those powers 
with discretion, hnmaueW and in such a manner as to cause the minimum of incon- 
voDienoe. (Mr. L. K. Maitra : It is only a hope. It is not an assnrance.) Sir 
IfoAoMsd Zafrullah said that if by assurance was meant a (guarantee here and 
now, it would not be honest, to give it It was undoubtedly the Goveniment'a 
intentkm and design «that these powers should not in any manner be abused 
(Cheers.) Beferring to Mr. Datta^s criticism. Sir M. Zafrullah asked if it meant 
that the Government should wait till those circumstances which, according to Mr. 
Dntta, necessitated the 'Act of 1915, arose l)efore the Government took action to deal 
with them. He should have thought that the Government deserved approval 
and pfaise for thdr action on this occasion. Ho reminded Mr. Ihitta, however, 
that even on die last occasion, before the Defence of India Act of 1015 was enacted, 
as many as sis Ordinances had been issued to deal with the situation. Mr. Datta 
seemed to contend that the Government of India could do whatever might lie 
neoessary to eecure India against direct aggression bat the moment they set out to 
do something to hdp Great Britain and tlic Allies^ tliat would be objec^tionable. 
Did Mr. Datta suggest that the defeat of Great Britain would have no effect on 
the defence of India ? The House agreed to Bir Mahomed ZafrulIah*B motion. 

Hie House then took up the consideration of the Bill clause by clause and disposed 
off 24 out of 74 amendments. All amendments considered to-day related to Clause 2 
of the Bill, and were all rejected without division with the exception of one moved 
by Mr. Lalehand Navalrai, which was aciteptcd by tlie Government. Tliis related 
to Bnb-CSause 2 of Clause 2 which originally provided tliat the rules made under 
the Bill may empower any authority or ixirson to make orders. By the amendment 
the word **|)erson” was deleted and the (*lau8e eonfors powers only on ‘Viny 
authority.*’ During discussion of the Biib-cdaiiso relating to the prevention of false 
reports without lawful authority or excuse. Dr. Bnnerjee moved an araemlnicnt to 
icstrk^t the provision to reports spread knowing them to l>c false. The Ijiw Mem- 
ber, Bir Mohammed Zafrullah^ opixising the niuciidmcnt, sniit that he would liave 
the neceswuy words inserted in the rules to be made under the Bill. The amend- 
ment was withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 

Hindu Women’s DrvoRCK Bill 

IBth. SEPTEMBER :~Thc Assembly by 32 votes to 1.5 rejec^teil this morning 
Dr. 2>eBhmukh*e motion moved at the Iicllii session to refer to a si^loct committee 
his Bill to give Hindu women the right to divorce. When the dis«*u6Bioiv on the 
motion was resumed this morning, Mr. Azhar Alt. snpivtrting the Bill, asked why a 
privflege, enjoyed by the women of all other nniionnlitios, should ho denied lo 
Hindu women alone He urged the C^verninent at least to i>OBt|H>iic voting on the 
Bill till the Coiigrcss party returned to the House. Mr. J. A, Thome. Home 
Membtf, replying to the deoate, made it clear that the attitude of the Government 
to the Bill as announced by Bir N, N. Bin ar in the April session, remained 
nndiange^ Though he was not present in the House in April Mr. Thorne saht 
twt he^d read the report of the proceedings and bad the advantage of listeiirng 
to the speeches made in the present session. What struck him was that not a 
Jingle Buidn, with the exception of the mover, Bup|)orte<l the Bill. The only 
support had bera from Muslims and the commendation of the people who in no 
dxeniDBtances would be subjcc^t to tiie i)rovi8ionB of the measure was one which 
eonM not receive as much consideration as the views of those who would be snbjeirt 
to its provisions. DrMlesbmukh, Mr. Thorne said, did not profess to talk for the 
CkmgKBS party. He spoke for himself and a number of pmplb who desired to 
tdam the law applying to Hindu marriage. They were therefore entitled to suppose 
that if the pasty’s views were expressed ti^y would show the same disraiity as had 
bben shown in the views collected in the course of the circuktion of the Bill in 
newspmrs snd in the House. Mr. Thorne claimed that there could lie no unfoir- 
BCSB in maintaining today the attitude whUdi was so vigorously expressed hy tlio 
leader the House in last April. Mr. Thorne held that with this Bill oitf of the 
way there was a better chance for a more t^raciicable measure. The Bill tmeved a 
nmdve result in that they had some indication how i4 would not protvea and. if 
tSkffmm who had the matter at heart now got down to produce a serious, consi- 
dered and cdmprdbensive measure to deal with the of right of divorceior 
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the Government would not in nnj wi^ be opposed to the principle 
le end would examine it es they hod exemined this Bill strictly on 


Hindu _ 

of sQoli e meesoxe 
its merits. 

New Bixxs Intboowckd 

Fmr Bills wm intiodiioed tbxee of which were sent for dtoulation end one 
lelined to e select committee. Two Bills were int^ucMi^ by Pi wan Lalchand 
JVheelroi. One sought to raise the age of eonsent to 18 for both males and females, 
end the other to emend the Press and Begiatration of Books Act It sought to 
eontrol propegenda of e oommunal nature 'which le generally attributed to an 
inimior eeotuMi of the preni.’ The Bill laid down that no person who had been 
eonvicted of onhnee of mpial Uir|4tu(le, <w vdio baa not passed at least matriculatiou 
•hould permitted to make a aeclaration nor shall any sueh nerson edit a news* 
paper. The third bill was enonsored by JT. B, Skaikk who 

ioiidit to emend the Indian aferohunt Bhinplng Act so as to remove ieeeAvenicneo 
eensed to pilgrims by iniuleouate sinice and lack of indivklual alloimeni to pilgrims 
ill shi^ JTeae BohaciMr siddiqm AH Khan introduced the fourth bilh It dec- 
liied that the properties of a Muslim dying intestate without heir devfdvedf ipon 
the Muslim eommunlty. The Bill was lefiarred to a seleel eommitteo. The 
belbre potting the motion to vote, said that it was ecaitrary u> the 
eitibUidmd eovenilou to iniroduc'e a Bill and refer it to a select eonimittoe 
it the tame aitUug of tlio Assembly, iVawna AH Kf^an said that 

eonvenUoua hmi been broken several times in Uie \mU Mr. Af, Ansp, 

thougli opposed to the principle of the Bill, was agreeable to havo it referred to a 
seleel oommlttes provided it was (4cnir1y imdcrstooil Uiat they would ueA be com- 
miU^ to the priiiciide of tlie Bill, Ife wnntetl Uie t io\»mmeiit'a attitude. Sir 
M^fwtuliah Kkiin^ l4aw Member, staled that as explained by Sir N. N. Sircar the 
Uovenimsat legariled the Bill ok ills'omH4vc<l, badly tiraflcd and defective, 'i'he 
BIB also dealt Wi^ matters which were within the proviiadal anhere. He regretted 
lhalihe mover had not taken advaaUn^ of the criticlKma made by Sir N. N. Sircar 
Utt Sir Mohammad Yakubas Bill but luai brought forward an identical bill before 
tha Uousa. HUi however, told tliat the uli^4i«>UH raised agniust tlm pviwhaona ime the 
BUI would bo removed in tho Hclo^t rommittce ami he, tnexelure, would nut oppose 
the asloat eommittoe motiou. The motion was adoptod, 

Tim Duputy I'lesident, Mr. A, V tlirre Bill were aeni ffw Hievlothmi, 

Mr. Datla^i first Bill sought to amend the Contempt of C^tts Act. Mr.. Mnbta 
liM thal M tho law stood one tHuild not aiwitdc with cHinfiilence so to what, 
eonstiluted eoiitemjit of court, lie said that his Bill, while preventing Ihteefiemnw 
in the course of the administratioii of iiistice^ sought to give toflei^t tieedoia Ih. 
the press and to tho piihlic in Uie matter of (xrinmonts iiinm imUeial ikvIskMiiik 
The fifoum Mtmim did not opiNise tho motion fur einmlation. IK hQ!iKe.ver,. 
axpliinsd that attempts to d<4ine contempt of court had heou nusuwwsslully wads', 
in the past. Eminent lawyers like w Chiiimnlal hk^tahnid Imd advtsi^ afpdnst 
difiiiiim eoutewip»; 

Tne soQOnd BIB of Mr. sought to amend tho Indian Bar CduhcBs Act: 
Mri Batta exiMned that there had not l^n any imitrovcmcni in the status of 
legal iwaetitkNieip in Uie aulKudinate courts. The obicot of Uic BUI waa to brihg 
about the deaired unifiealton and autonomy in the Iciial |>rofossioo, Hir Afn/nmmod 
iThuu did not oniioae tho motion for emulation. Ho ex|daiHC<l that the 
BiU sought to plaee sJi categories of law>^rs on one level, dcinocratise tho bar 
eounoUs and ta^ away Uie control of High iXnirts from the Icgid profoBsion. The 
Government held Uiat the Bill went too fur and further that the subjod matter of 
the Bill fell wlUiin the eoneurrciU Uit. The best courso, tlieroforc, was to obtain 
the views of die iwovincial tiovcrnmonts. jmlgcH of High Courts and Uie legal 
profesaion before the ipU was allowed to prugrciis iurtbor. The ciieiilatkm motion 
wia a diw tffli 

The thljjl BUI sought to amend the Hindu Wometi’s Bight to rvoperty Act 
imd irivt Uis Hindu diiighlcr the right of inheritance. l)r. Bdntrjpti moved that 
the mU be druulatefi, Mr. lavourc<l the niolicm, biU expbined that it 

was too siriy o Judge Uie efro(*tH of the Act which tJio Bill soutdit to amend; llie 
Aet wts psiieiF ; in Km? and had already b4^i smondtMl oin*e,' Fiirilier siieeWMion; 
eame withhi ^ ^ B ecfi^rient Uio provincial <loi*€rnments woii^W 

[Ivta fail .l^rtunity to express themselves before the BUI lieciima law. The 
ifMaon waa agreed and the House adjottruod till the Ibth. 
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Autonomy foe Baluchistan 

. ISfh. SBPTBSIBER Mr. Okulam Bhik tJairang mo?ed a resolution 
rsoommendinj^ immediate Btei)8 to establish Provincial Autonomy in Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces. Mr. Nairantf said that the major part 
of Baluchistan was under British Administration and looking at the history of 
that ailminiatration since 1879, when Baluchistan was acquired, one found that it 
had been dealt with from a strictly military and strategic stand-point. Imnqrtant 
as its military and strdtcgic position was, other considerations, declared Mr. Nairanjg. 
must not be lost sight of. The experience of Provincial Autonomy in the North- 
West Frontier Province, which like Baluchistan was a Frontier Province, was a 
point in favour of granting a similar political status to Baluchistan. His own 
personal ex)>eri6nce of Baluchistan showed that the atmosphere there was one of 
suspicion and mistrust and autocracy in which spies overran the country, education, 
had mode no progress and no public movements could be started. Mr. 0. iT. Caroe. 
Foreign Bccretary. replying, said that Baluchistan was a land of contrasts' aud waa 
made up, fairly of Britisii Baluchistan, which was a Chief Commissioner’s Province, 
with a jx)piilation of a little over one lakh,* secondly, what were called leased areas, 
and mruly tribal areas, llie resolution could only refer to British Baluchistan. 
It was not GOST to his mind to think of establishing an autonomous unit in an 
area as small as a tchsil in British India. It was difficult to construct modem 
western representative institutions on the basis of tribal institutions which, at 
present. exiBtc<l in British Baluchistan. There was no police in Baluchistan ; la^r 
and order was maintained by the tribes themselves ; crime was not punished in the 
way it was punished in British India. The revenue administration was based 
oil assossnioiit mostly in kind. The tribes themselves were taken into partnership 
in running tlic admitiistrution. Tlic Anns Act was not fully euforcedi He could 
not Ihink of election meetings of men with rifles on their shoulders. (Laughter). 
Was it wise, he askcHt, to break up tlic present systcin and introduce I’romcial 
Autonomy ? 'Die resolution was put to vote and negatived by 40 votes to IL The 
IJouse Uiuu adjourned. 

Dkfexce op India Bill (contd.) 

ISth. SEPTEMBER The Congress Nationalist Party oontinued today their 
fight against the provisions, nuiuiicriiig nearly 50, in clause two ol tbe 
llefeiicc of India Bill defining ollcnces and ))enalties rcuturding which the 
iVnlral Government is emtiowered to nnike rules. 'Jno party generally 
olncvtcil to the ^irovisions of the danse on Uic gro|iinl that tlh^ were 
reilund.int bcA'tnisc the ordinary Law alrcoily contoinol similar provisions; and also 
tliat tlicy were cx^sMsivcIy severe and wont bevond tlic iieras of tte siteation. 
raiidit Zf. ZT, Maitra moved for the deletion of the provision ghitu; power, to 
]»rohibit or rt^uhito meetings, nssembluns, fairs and prot'essious. Mahomed 
ZtifruUiih Khan, Law Member, intcrvenijig explained that in accordance with the 
settlement arrived at in the select committee the rule made uud^ the sub-section 
bad alrcatly been iiuNlifieii so as to make prohiliition or rcgiilatioii apidicable only 
in the interi'st of public safety, maintenance of law and order ami pro|Hir iwosociitlon 
of war. I’aiidit 31aitra conteuded that even so it was unuoessnry ueeauBe the 
ordinary law gave ample ]H)wcr to meet these ends. Mr. A, 6\ Datta and 
Bardar Sant Snigh snp]H>rteil tlic mover pointing out tliat some provincial 
GovernmcMts were already using the provision to stop processions and meetings 
though there was no disor4lcr in tlic country. The nniciidiiiciit was lost by 45 to 
0 votes, the Muriliin liCagiic Party rcmainitig neutral. 

Prof, BawrJt'Saowd for the omission of the provision empowering forfeiture 
of any )>rooerty in n'S]>cvt of which coiitraveiition ot niies is made or attempted or 
aliciti^i. lie maintaincil that sei/airc ami ileteiitkm of such ]>roperty provided for 
on the stilt-claiisu was siiflidcnt. Forfeiture would ho excessive even for the 
prosecution of war. Hir Mahomed Za/ruUah explained that the provision would 
apply not to proiwty rccinired for tiio ptoseiaition of war but to t>r^rty in tespect 
of which ail oUettcc under the rules had been committed* The amemlmcut 

Congress Natioitalists next attempted to remove the detkift^ 
iwovidcsl in claiise 5 for coiUmventioii of any provisions of section two 

with iiitont to w.agc war against the King or to assist a t^tatc at war with Us 
Majesty. Prof. Banerji moved ml amemlmcnt and ti^ir •Mahomdd ZafhtUah 
opposoil it. Sardar Sant Singh iupfiortiiig the amendment said that waging war 
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agliiut j^ Xlu wu an offence a^at which the Fend Code had diend; 
ft pi0¥ui0Oa Tii 6 death penalty for contravention of rules was, in his oinnion. 
not ft penally which emergency tribunals, in view of the summary character oi 
proceeaings and the atmosphere of emergency, could be expected to award after 
weighing all the mues calmly. Mr. if. 5. Aney further elaborated the point 
ana emphasized that no accused could have a proper trial before an mnergency 
tribunal. The amendment was rejected by 42 to 9 votes. 

The provisions relating to special tribunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
were strongly attacked by the party. An attempt was made to remove the power 
to indude in the personnd of these tribunals magistrates of different grades. The 
main objection raised against these officers was that they were generally r^orded 
as dependent upon the executive Government for their career and promotion and 
their inclusion in tribunals would only mean substitution of rules of the executive 
lor the rule of law. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, replying, pointed out that 
the objection raised were misconceived. Firstly, the constitution of special tribunals 
was in the hands of provincid Government. If provincial Governments weris 
convinced, proceeded Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, that the ordinary machinery of 
law was fdequate to deal * with the situation there was no reason why special 
tribunals should be appointed by provincial Governments at all. Nor was it 
obligatory on provincial Governments to refer every offence for trial to these special 
tribunals. Furthermore, if there were no tribunals perhaps 99 per cent, of the 
offences under the Bill would, in the first instance, be tried by a single magistrate 
%hereas special tribunals would consist of three, of whom at least one would be 
malified to be a High Court judge. The NatLonalist Party’s amendments to this 
cnapter of the Bill were negatived. 

The House agreed to the amendment moved by Sir Yamin Khan to the 
effect ti^t in case of trials by special tribunals for offences punishable with death 
or transportation for life evidence shall be taken down at length in writing. The 
Bill originally provided that only summary evidence shall be taken down in all 
eases. The mscussion on the Bui clause by clause had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 20th. September, when continuing their 
lone stand against the Bill the Congress Nationalist party made a strong demand 
lor the right of app^ against all sentences passed by special tribunals. Sardar 
Sant Singh, Mr. Aney and Diwan Lalchand Navalrai dwelt on the saluta^ 
check which, they said, the recognition of the right of appeal would exercise in 
emergency tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the fact that the Government had on 
the select committee accepted the principle of the right of appeal against sentences 
of death and transportation. The Government, he said, had now only to extend 
the principle fur&er and agree to concede at least the right of revision if they 
could not concede the right, of appeal. 'Sir Zafrullah Khan, opposing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed was justice denied. After safeguards such as 
provision for the appointment of speidal tribunals of at least one person qualified 
to be a High Court judge had been included, the right of ap];)eal would not 
improve matters, but would only prevent speedy justice. 

The House rejected, by 43 votes to 8, Pandit L, K, Maitra^s amendment 
to lay down that the provisions of the Cr. P. C. regarding appeals shall apply 
to cases before special tribunals. The Congress Nationalists secured support from 
other non-official members/ in their attempt to extend the right of appeal to i:)m*sonB 
sentenced to imprisonment upto ten years by special tribunals for such heinous 
offences as waging war against the King or assistance to enemies siiecified in 
Clause 6 of the Bill. An amendment with this object was moved by Diwan 
Lalchand Navalrai, but Sir Zafarullah Khan pointy out that in terms of the 
amendment as sucht if pass^ an appeal would lie gainst all sentences upto ten 
years, not merely sentences upto ten years for heinous offences referred to above. 

Biz H. P. . Mbdy, Mr. Aney and Sir Yamin Khan supported the object of 
the amendment and urgM the Government to suggest a proper form which would 
be free from the dSect pointed out by the Law Member. Mr. Aney contended 
that an appeal against conviction on such charges was made not because the 
lensth w the sentence was too great, but because the accused wanted to clear his 
chaiaoter. Hventually the House allowed the clause to stand over, pending further 
oenilideratipn by the Government 

'\fter Inndk on the motion of Sir Oeorge Spencer, Secretary, Legislative 
thefOBoving agr^ amendment was passed 
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by m ipeKOM^tribiiiiAl (a) to 4aiUi or 

Bfe, m to Ukpdtimmient for a twm oxfoiidiiig tan itam tiadar toaiioo 5 of tbte 
or oote aob-oKliou of Mtlon 5 of tba Indian Oflkial Sioiili Ad of 
WSt m mumM by soelfon 6 of thl« Acl tba& bava n riybt ta amnl*" 

Ho Horn aloo p aoao A a comptomite amendment pKoVtoiiiK that ieetton 1 
ol dhis Ad dtadl eome info foioe at once and Ibe xemdning provtaioni of tbo Ad 
dkdl oemie intafom in ineb arena on aneb date^ or dates, as m Oentnd Ckrmmaneoil 
may by a aodlloalioiidn Uie officUl GaaMt appoint. 

Mmioff for Ibe Uiiid rending of the Bill Sir Muk^mtd MiiJhUhh Afoin 
edtami to mo Improtementa made both by foe aeleot eommiltee and htar by foe 
He nate an neanmnee font it win not Intended to nee eiery one of foe 
IMomea evifo micb foe Central Government and foe provinoial Governmenla were 
fttepoMd to be invesled ontil a oontingeney ealled for tsucb nee. Thougn pomm 
vma #ten to pcovindat Govmnments to set ap speeifil tribunala U was not foe 
iBOontKia of foe Central Government and he was sure that piovuidal Gofetamenli 
evodd tobe foe name liew that special tribimnle must not be set up an a inattar 
d eenxea Yttbunala need only be eet np when foe ordinary iudleiel maobliiery 
ia orteieoei proved inedednate to deal with foe contingency. 

Wt ifedg, after coagiatalatlng foe lender of tne House on foe uUii of 
noBMmiosdstfon be bad shown, said font it was noteworthy font eaning 
oei^laia opprehenakNia about foe scope and ptoviaioni foe eountry as a 
afode Imd aocepted foe prUieiple underlying foe Blit That he tlmught beomiie In 
diis oeontiy^ mom than in most other oountries, a paesionate sympathy wan idt 
ter dl tdim oie^inssed nationa. He hoped foat in carrying out many purpoeei of the 
Adt vmioas eemmiteees would be set up and ofllckis uould be dven power under 
foe Adt to try to invite coopefatkm of foe people and not peoeesd by dm method of 
« 0 m»i!M(Nu He hoped alto that no meonuie of importance would be undertaken for 
foe enpteiteiion of foe country's rcaouicos in Industrial and commercial fielde with* 
wwt csmsalliteg foe inteieste conoeriied. 

fowfonr fomf Stop 4 evitidned foe drastic powers given by foe Bill end mid foal 
foeoippdlfo’>t of his piurty was bused on foe apprehension that them powete would 
he foiim as foe powoca under foe Dcfionce of India Act of 1015 were abuaadL Ha 
Ihepttd foal Govennucsnl would give an aesuranoe foat instructions wouM ha ieened 
:a8 to foe proper application of its provisions and foat foe Government wonld aim 
areafoie foat fodr xespimsiliiUty was great In pioportion to foe wide powen tehen 
mite foe Bill. 

te Femim Kkam aslcei foe Government to be careful that whenever 
watetod to anest pabllc lentea they shoald not eend adosen madhinagnna 
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Indian Air Force Reserve 

81st SSPTifiMBER Details of the proposed Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve were given by Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, to-day, when he moved 
consideration of the Bill to provided for the discipline of the members of the 
Force. The proposal to iam, the Reserve Force had long been under 
consideration, said Mr. Ogilvie, but the lack of finance been the wherewithal 
to purchase aeroplanes. The object of the Reserve wrt> to provide a force 
which, in time of p^oe,— or when peace shall coj&e ag<iin~would be similar 
to me Indian Territorial Forces, that is to say, it was designed to cater for 
civilian personnel who were skilled either in aviation or in the technical mointe- 
nance of aircraft, who would do their training in spare time and be called up 
periodically for intensive training. In time of war, they would be embodied 
and of course when the enrolment of the proposed Reserve which was shortly to 
begin was completed, they would at once be embodied for actual service for the 
period of war. During war time, Mr. Ogilvie said, members of the Reserve 
would be paid the same rates as the oilicers and airmen of the Indian Air Force. 
During peace— and it was perhaps looking rather a long way away to talk about 
peace now— they would be paid a small retaining fee, a uniform allowance and full 
pay when callea up for tlicir period of tnuuing. The units would be Indian but 
thm would be provision for seconding oflicers and airmen of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve in order that the skilled services of such men might not be lost. 
At present they would be designed for coastal duties and the units would, therefore, 
be recruited from flying and technical ixirsonnel living in or near the great ports. 
There would also be a unit stationed at Delhi. It was believed that this Reserve 
would be popular, to judge from the number of applications to join it which had 
already been received. In time of war, it would undoubtedly be a valuable asset 
to the country’s defence, and generally in time of peace, it would improve civil 
aviation by affordiiig opportunities for persons to become expert in flying advanced 
types of machines ana technical personnel would gain the practice of their own 
trade and learn the care and maintenance of aircraft. Mr. F. E. James welcomed 
the Bill heartily but expressed regret that it took the outbreak of war to usher it. 
He then put a series of questions to which Mr. Ogilvie replied as follows ; — Firstly, 
with regard to machines, ^ere was, he understood, no idea at present of com- 
mandeering machines belonging to Flying Clubs. The i>ilots would be trained on 
the Royal Air Force machines and they would be sent to training cam)}s for the 
purpose. Secondly, all Indians, including statutory Indians, would be eligible for 
recruitment or lor commissions. Sardar Sant Sijigh asked whether pilots already 
tiuined in the Aero Clubs wou.d be eligible under the Bill. Mr. Ogilvie. said thet 
anyone who already had knowledge of flying would certainly be preferred to Uioho 
who had not. Thirdly, Mr. Ogilvie observed, as regards Europeans, it was proposed, 
as he had already said, to 8c<*oiid European members of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve for aervice with them. The only other w'ay in which Enrof>eaiis 
could obtain service in uiiitB was by joining tho Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
which they could now do in this couutiy for service with the Royrd Air Force 
squadrons. The same also applied to Indian oflicers who, a))n.’t from these Reserve 
units, might be granted tem]x>rary commiasicus in tho ludiau Air Force proi)cr. 
The Air Force, however, was small and there might not for some time be any 
considerable number of vacancies in ft. Full provision had been made for the con- 
tinued training of these niiita and cxi)cricnccd fighting and teclinical pcraonncl from 
both the Royal Air Force would be seconded to them. Fii.ally, ns regaids the 
strength of this Reserve, said Mr. Ogilvie, it would amount to five units at present 
and It would depend not only upon the number of i}erBonB who volunteered or 
wished to volunteer for this service but also upon the uumbei of service machines 
which might he made available. The Bill was passed. 

Other Bills Passed 

The House passed the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
Bill further to amend the Insurance Act, and the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Oaths Act as reimrted by the Select Committee, and referred to Select Oommittec 
the Bill to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade marks^ 
Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

82nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly’s intting to-day, which was expected to be 
brief, was unexpectedly prolonged by an interesting development in which the 
nominated members, iHsrhaps for the first time, left the Assembly and played a 
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daduuvcr pftrt while the official mentbera mnalned neutral. The only Bill before the 
House Sir fiama$wami Mudaliar^s Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act Sir Bamaswami explained that the Bill in a some was a waar measure and 
com^ementary to the Act passed on Beiitember 3 by British Parliament known as 
the Personal Injuries. OSmerj^cy Provittons) Act under which the Indian aeament 
who received injuries on ships entci^ in foremn travel and who now ran war 
risks, ^rere to be compensated by the State, llic Bill sought to lay down that to the 
extent to which Indum seamen were compensated by the State under tbsse eheams- 
tanoes the employers ahould be relieved of liability under the Workmen’s Cant^ 
pensation Act. Some Indian seamen, added Sir Ramaswami Mudaltar, had already 
lost their lives or had been injured in war risk areas snd he was sure 
the House would like to convey its profound sym^iathy to the bereaved. The Bill 
would have a retrospective effect as far as these seamen were concerned.. Sir 
Jiaza Alt, moving for the reference of the Bill to a selec^t committee with instruc- 
tions to r^rt by S^t 25, said that the members bad no relevant material such 
as the Brmsh Act and ndd^ that if the Government opposed the motion and witli 
thmr superior numbers defeated it. an impruBsion would be pnxlnced in the country 
that the Government took advantage oi the ‘misguided’ action of the Congress 
members in absenting themselves. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar remarked that it was 
rather hard on the Government to be taxed with taking advantage of the absence 
of certain members when the Government was actually consulting tlie House. In 
view of the urgency of the matter he had two alternatives : to bring the Bill be- 
fore the House with the hope that it would co-operate and pass it quickly, or to advice 
the Governor-General to issue an Ordinance. He had taken the first alternative ; 
if a large section of the House insisted, he would not opyiosc the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee. But that would inevitably involve delay, perhaps until 
January^ Therefore he would have to advise his Excellency to issue an Ordinance 
to cover the period till the Bill became law. Sir Yatnin Khan 8iipix)rtod reference 
to a select committee and said that while giving full credit to the mover for 
sympathy for Indian seamen and yiersonally satisfi^ with the terms of the compen- 
sation Bcneme, the members of OpiK)8ition bcnch^ had also to stitisfy themselves 
on many points, such as if the present war conditions did not involve double risk 
on Indian seamen and if they were not entitled to double compensation. (Laughter). 
Mr. F. E, James asked if the seamen injured in a ship within the Indian territorial 
waters, were entitled to comi^ensation. Sir Ramaswami reydied in the aflirmative. 
Mr, J, A Boyle expressed his grou|V8 preference for rule by legislation. Therefore 
ho favoured syjeedy passing of the Bill. Mr. M. S, Aney aitked if, when tlie House 
had seized the subject, the Governor-General could constitutionally issue an Ordi- 
nance. Mr. F. James asked what would be the position of Indian seamen serv- 
ing in neutral tK)rt8. Sir Ramaswami said that he was advised that there was no 
difficulty in the way of issuing an Ordinance notwitlistanding the Bill before the 
House. He added Uiat the Bill did not deal with neutral shins, nor did the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which it designed to amend. He reiterated thi 
assurance that the scheme of comyiensaUon under the British Act would not In 
less generous than the existing one. Sir Rasa AlCs amendment was pressed to s 
division and lost by 15 to 13 votes. Only the Muslim Leaguers voted for it, 
the European nominated members voted against and the officials and Congress 
Nationalists remained neutral. The House rejei^ted a niimlier of amendments by 
Sir Raza Alu On the third reading, Sir Raza Ali said that the Government owed 
an explanation to the House why the Bill had not been brought before the House 
until yester^y. He ^should not congratulate the Government on their heroic 
attitu^ on his amenftnent to refer the Bill to a select committee. As for nomina- 
ted memhm he said that they had played hyena to the European Group tiger and 
the Government liou. (Langhter.) Sir Ramasmami Mudaliar, replying, confessed 
to being mystified by the heat which Sir Raza Ali had engendered on the Bill 
when the speaker had hoped that he would have unanimous approval. Answering 
Sir Rgza All’s question he stated that the Bill could not have been brought mrlier 
for simple reason that the Act ymssed by I’arliamcnt was not reedvod till two 
days ago and a cable correspondence then followed in order that he miy^t satisfy 
himsm with regard to the provisions complementary to the Bill before the House. 
He did not know how the attitude of tlie Government was o|)cn to objection. He 
made it clear what the alternatives weep. Did Sir Raza All want the Goveniment 
10 vote lor reference to«« select comniittse and thereby vote for Ordinance rule 
ost^ ol the ordinary rule of law f (Cheers ) The House passed the third read- 
ing of the Bill and then Biljoumed ein e die. 
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OALCirrcA MtJNUiiPiL Bill 

l^ere was a very lai^ge attendance of mendiers when- the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly reassembled at Calcutta on the 6til\ July HI89 after a- week’s recess to 
with the two amendments made by the Upper House to the Calcutta' Municipal. 
Amendment BUI. On the motion of the Nmnah Bahotiur of Davea^ Minister for 
Local Self-Government,, who had piloted Uie Bill in the Assembly, the House 
a^eed to take into consideration, the amendments made to tl\e Bill by the Upper 
i^u8& Mr. Churles Oriffitha (Ajiglo-Tndian) moved an amendment suggesting 
that eight councillors of the CaleutUv Corftoralion be appointed by tlie rrovineiiu 
Govstnxnent, of whom three shall be members of the seheduhnl caste community 
and one; anv Anglo-Indian. The BUI, as passed l)y the Assembly, )>rovided tliat 
eight councillors of the Corporalioii shall be appointed by the Oovcrnmeiit of whom 
three shall be members of the sheduled caste community. The ITp])cr Houser, by an 
amendment, had suggested that the number of councillmrs to be ni>i>oiiited by the 
(liovernmeut be reduced from eight to four and that provision for reserving 
thise seats to be filled by nomination by the Government from members ■ of the 
scheduled caste community be dro];>pcd. The debate on Mr. Chavlea OrifithM* 
and other amendments was (‘ontinued on the nest day, the 7th, July when 
more than forty-eight amendments to Uie change made by the Upper House 
in the Bill reducing the number of nominated' scats from eight to fouri 
were moved by the Op|>oeition. On bdialf of tlie Go^’emmen.t, the bon. Nawab 
Bahadur qf Dacca, Minister for Local $:k!lf-Govcrn>aicnt, moved on amendment 
seeking to restore tlic original provision of the Bill, namely, tlint eight couneUiovs 
shall be appointed by the Government, three of whom shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste Community. The Oinioshion pro)>OBed various ways as to> how the 
four nominated seats, as snggesi^ by the Council, should be distributed, and 
urged further reituetion in the number of nominated seats. Op^xisition snmikers 
launched a vigorous attac^k on the system of nomination to Municipal ana local 
bodies. The amendments were under consideration when the Assembly adjourned 
till Monday the 10th. July when, on Uie motion of the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, it .rejected the amendment made by Uie 
Upper House to the Bill, and stuck to its previous decision. In the Bill, as pasiM by 
the Assembly, it was provided that the Government shall nominate eight conncillors 
of the Calcutta Cornoration, of whom three shall be members of the Scheduled 
Caste community. The Upper House, by an amendment, had reduced the number 
of coancilloi-s to l>e nominated by the Government from eight to four, and had 
also done away with the provision reserving three of the nominated seats lor the 
Scheduled Caste community. A Krishak Praja Party amendment seeking to 
reduce the nu?’ ber of nominated members to two—one Hindu and one Muslim— was 
rejected by 116 to 04 votes. An amendment moved by a Scheduled Caste memlicr 
of the Congreas Party, urging that of the four members to be nominated by the 
Government as suggested by the Upper House, three shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste community, was rejected by llC to 76 votes. This decision of 
the Assembly was communicated to the Upper House, which met on the next day. 

Hunger Strike of Political Prisoners 

11th. JULY After two hours’ heated debate to-day the Congress Party’s adjourn- 
ment motion on the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Diim Dum Central 

Most of the time of the House on Uie 0 ])ening day was taken up by an adjotim- 
ment motion moved by Dr. Nalinakahya Sanyal (Congress) to dismiss the utuatioii 
created by the action of the Magistrate in prohibiting jprutection work at Kurigram 
town (Kangpur) against the erosion causccl by floods in Dhrala river. The adjournment 
motion was lost by 11 wotesto 76, after nearly two hours’ debate. Duiing the ^aUe 
certain remarks were made which created a good deal of heat and commotion iu 
the House. The ))r(H‘cedings of the House in relation to these remarks were later 
rderred to the Privileges Committee by the lion. ^j>eakec and the Press was asked 
not to mention it in det»'* 
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dtet tD tte wiggeBUons of the Oommittoe. The Home Minuter deiiM Out lofni 
gl eoue^ wiu the motive of the crimes these terrorist piisonem. The Home 
Mintalar ^luht that the prisonem were actuated by motives of i^in* leteltsita, 
iten mia thermie no claim lor prefcrenrial treatment could be malnteined on tUr 
hehiU. If motive was to be the consideration for the relesae of any dase of 
priaonera, those convicted for crimes perpetrated on grounds of nligms hSmik 
might claim the same privilege. The Government were not pcepaced to agree to 
the principle of xeleaBinff prisoners on the mere ground of their morivea. The 
Home Minister^ proceeding, said that there was absolutely no Justification for Sie 
hunger-strike. He would imterate the Governssent’s position that no Oovemment 
conid ever agree to yidd to threats. The Homo Minister hold that the p uM i c alaon 
of the correspondence between the Leader of the Opposition and Mahatma Gandhi 
and the withdrawal of the Congress nnemhers from Uxe Advisory Comnutlee had 
pieci|dtated the hungor*8trike. 


Congress Party and the Advisory Commllteo 


Sir Nazimudoi^i’s Statement 


The hon. Sir JVaziJtiada'm, Home Minister, in his statement in the Assem- 
bly on the 7th July, said 

H)n the 25th of September, 1238, the Government of Bengal announced thsir 
policy in regard to the release of terrorist convicts, and in particular made it 
clear that, for reasons recorded, they were not prepared to subscribe to a pdicy 
of indiscriminate release. The Goremment nnnonneed that they wtmid retewie 
certain categories of prisoners on thrir own initiative, wiiich they have already 
done, and that with regard to the remainder, tlicy would ap|H>int a committee tc 
adviee the Government on the exercise of eicmcncy in their cases, the final deeirioi 
in ta^ case remaining with the Goveromait. 

*The stktement issued by Mr. Gandiii, and the cor rest Hindence which paasei 
between the Home Minister and Mr. Gandhi, which has bo^ published by th 
Qovemmciil made two other |x»lnt8 clear, namely, that the Government wer> 
not pr^mred to set a iimedimit within which the prisoners were to be ideased, 
and, secondly, that the Government intended to undertake the release of prisanem 
on their own responeibilUy and not on tlic basis of assurances given by prisoners 
to Mr. Gandhi and communicated by him to the Government. As Mr. Gandhi 
himself stated, the interviews which be was allowed to have with the prisoiieni 
were lor his own satisfaction only. 


'The Committee appointed by the Government was so oonsrituted as to gjm 
leptessnta^on to all shades of opinion in the Lqctslatarc, and indeed was conmom 
^ members of the LnrislaUire with the exception of the President, a ictiDed 
Oourt Judge, and one omciel. 

*Jja acoordiuice with this policy, the Congress Party in the Lcpalahutt wm 
asked to nominate leprescntatives and Jar. Barat Chandra Bose and Mr. Lrifit 
M*^*^** Baa wens nominated. The invitation to the Congress Party was toaod on 
the 2fith September 1238, and it was, after a considerable intenwl, that is to say, 
on the 2Sd Ootebor, that a reply was sent nominating Mr. Bose and Mr. 

In that tuj^, Mr, Boee said that Government were wdl awm that the 
CongiUM Pam could not Identify itself or agree with the GovcrnmentVi pdm in 
leapeM of pblldeal prisoners. But, as the policy of the Goiemmcnt fasd been 
asl forth in a communique of September 25, that is to say, die day prior to the 
imu of the invitatioii to Mr. Bose, the latter could mve been auder no 
minwiiiianihm as to what the Government’s pdicy was^ and as to the puipme 
Ik wmehtte Oommittee had been appmnted, namely, to oonaider iodividiml esses 
on iWr moritti^ advise Goveniment scoordingly. 

"The OmmiUse began its sittings in Beoember 1938, and Mthouiijh its 
dsUbemtkma have had to be Iraqgently intarmpted or postponed, more often dian 
not to Mit tho convonisnee of the Googm membsra, it has esanuaed ail hns 
Um^ and mide wmmmeadalions to m Govemiaent in 184 enren 

*As aeon as the recommendations of the Committee wen nodved by Ihe 
Geivemmenb Huy have been taken into eonrideration and dealt widi ns niUly 
M poisiblo, In IM oassi^ prisoners have been released as recoauiiendea by tfe 
OottuaitMa Tblity-di^t reeommendatkms are still undm conadenlion 
Govrenmeut* In no ease hae the noommuidation of the Committee been i 
vmAiiwBu 
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^ nil the ctM of two prlioneni. who an taapected tuberealar iubjoett, the 
fknreniiaeDt conudored it neoesBery to impose certain conditions. In another 
cqiae, when a prisoner was noommeoded for release on medical grounds, it was 
found necessary, while the Committee were considering the case, to send him to 
honpital to undergo an operation. A successful operation for appendicitis was 
iierformed, and the prisoner is now conralescent. As tne diagnosis on which the 
Oommittee made thesr recommendation has been modifid as a result of the 
operation, the case has * been referred back to them for further consideration. In 
another case, a jprisoner’s mental condition came into question, and on recdring 
the recommendation of the Committee, the Government Imd ^e prisoner examined 
^ an expert. He recommended certain treatment, which has OMn carried out 
Thid prisoner is about to be examined again before the Government pass orders on 
riiis ease. Finally, in one case the Government had to refer the recommendation 
of the Committee back to them for further consideration. After interviewing the 
prisoner the Committee repwted their recommendation. It has been scoeptea by 
the Government and the priaoner haa been releaaod. 


*^At the first meeting of the Committee it was agreed by all the members that 
thrir proceedings should be regarded as confidential and that statements, if any, 
should be mode with the authority of the President, if possible, after consulting 
the Committee as a whole. Hie publication, therefore, of the correspondence pur- 
porting to have passed between Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Gandhi, m whidi 
reference ia matio to the proceedings of the Committee in certain c^tsea and to the 
attitude of individual members, is a breach of confidence. It is the publication of 
this corTC8|)ondencc which has led the prisoners in the AUiH>re and Dam Dum 
Central Jails to come to totally unjustified conclusions regarding the relatione 
between the Government and the Committee. As described above, both the Govern- 
ment and the Committee have procec<led steadily and consistently to play their 
respective parts in resticct of the policy announced in Septemiier lost year. The 
deliberations of the Committee are not complete. The Government are not yet in 
poseesstoii Of all their recommendations. Until the Committee's recommendations 
liare been received and considered, the Government natnrallv are not in a poaition 
to come to any final decision in tlie case of any individual prisoner. Other 
the letter of resignation, the Government have received no commiinioation either 
from Mr. Bose or Mr. Gandhi. They were not given iHipies of the corfoS|x>n^ce^ 
nor wore they informed of the corresiioudcncc or of tlie intention to make it public. 

'^Mr. Bose, in submitting the resignations of liimsclf and Mr. atat^ that 
the leasou for the resignations was, tiint their approach to the qiieatioo of 
release of the convicted prisoners differed fundamentally from that of moat of 
the other members of the Oommittee. In informing the President of the 
Committee that they had resigned. Mr. Bose expressed gratitude for the considera- 
tion with which he and his colleagues had been trcsitcd. The conclusion, therefore, 
is that it was no failure on the part of the Government to implement their policy 
that led to the resignations. The plain fact is that Mr. Bose faiM in an endeavour 
to make the Committee as a whole agree to the immediate unconditional release 
of eve^ case placetl licfore them, llicre has been and can be no question of an 
alteration in Uie ixilicy of the Government or of failure of the Government to 
implement tliat (lolicy. nor has tiicre been on the part of tlie Committee any failure 
to allow the representatives of the Congress Party the fullest opimrtunitv and latitute 
to represent tlidr jnirticular views. Hie Government, however, were anxious that Mr. 
Boec*s defection should not leave the Congress Party iiurei>rc«H)iiteil on the Committee 
and they accordingly at oii^ wrote and cnauired whether the Party desired to nominate 
representatives to repIai^'^Jftr. Bose and Mr. Das. In rcidy. tlic Government were 
informed that as Mr. Bosc^s views could not be harmoni/od with those of the Com- 
mittee, and (IS the Party acco|)ted Mr. Bose's views, there could be no possibili^ 
of any other mcmlier or mcmliers participating in the proi^eedings of the Coi^ 
miltee. 'lliis disfioscs of the suggestion that they should bereiiivited to ioin I& 
Committee. 


*^As 1 have already said, the Government have apimiiital to advise thfiim a 
Committee of rcf^resentativcs of the dtf$[*rcnt parties in tlie Legislature. Their 
policy and the eompositioii of the Committee have been before the public for many 
montibs. At the time of the Budget and on innumemhle other occasions during a 
lengthy session, opiortunttics have occjirrod for clmltoiigiiig this policy or for 
demonstrating that it was not in accozuaaee with the wishes of the Legislature, to 
whidi the MioisUy is resixmsible. Ua no rihgle occasion, however, has it, for one 
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momenl been questioned in the Legislature. The assertion, which has sometimoa 
boon made, that the attitude of the Government iu this matter is undemocratic or 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people is belied by those facts. On the 
contrary, it is demonstrable that not only have the Government approached the 
general problem in a conciliatory spirit, but they have been careful to associate 
with them, at every stage, members of the Legislature, including those, whose 
views they knew, were not identical with their own." 

Rules for Conduct of Business 

12th. JULY The Assembly had a brief lifting l:^-day. The House approved, 
without any discussion, the draft rules of procedure for the conduct of uusincss 
of the Assembly, as presented by the Committee appointed by the House. Under 
the new rules, every Triday in a session will be set apart for non-ofhcial business, 
provided, in the opinion of the Speaker^ there is ho urgent Government business. 
Another change made is that iion-oflioial Bills which cannot be introduced for want 
of time before the expiry of a session, will remain }>ciiding fi»r the next session, 
w'ithout lapsing as now. A third change cffcotod is that discussions on cerhun 
non-otlicial resolutions may be objected to by a minister on grounds of being 
detrimental to the public interest, provided such objections is upheld by the Speaker, 
Consideration of rules recommended by the Committee, afTecting the discharge of 
the Governor's duties under the Government of India Act, 1033, has been kqit in 
alieyance, th^ Speaker having undertaken to consult legal opinion on tlie ^^nstitii- 
tioiial points involved. The rules adopted by the Assembly to-day will come into 
force from the next session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Aehraf All^ Deputy Biieaker, introduced the rrivileges Bill which will 
come up for consideration in the next session of the Assembly. 

The hon. Mr. 3fukunda Behary MuXlick presented the ret>OTt of the Belcct 
Committtj on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill. 193*'^ 

18th. JULY : — The budget session of the Assembly, the longest on xoeatd in the 
history of Indian legislatures, was prorogued after an hour's sitting this evening. The 
Assembly had 76 sittings during tlie sesHioii, which commenced on February 18 last. 

The Secretary read a message from the Secretary of the Bengal Conncil 
stating that the Council had agreed to the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bitl, 
1030, as passed by the Assembly. 

The Speaker announced that the Committee of rrivileges had decided to drop 
the matter referred to it by Mr. Abdur Rahaman Suldiqui (Coalition) in view of 
the fact that a member of the Assembly who was cxi>ectea to give material evidence 
in the matter was daid. Since tlie matter had been droi>pcd by tlie Privileges Com- 
mittee, it was only fair, the Speaker remarked, that he should state tliat no blame 
attached to Mr< Siddiqui. ... 

The question whether members of legislatures in India enjoy any privi]e;’e 
ensuring them freedom of movement, particularly in their resiicctivc (*oiistiUiencies, 
was next raised by means el a privilege motion by l^r.^ Nulinakshaya Sanyal 
(Congress). Dr. Sanyal moved : ^T^s Assembly is of opinion that the Government 
should take t^ necessary steps to ensure freedom of movement of members of 
the legislature in tte province of Bengal esiiecially iii their respective constituencies.'’ 
On the motion of Sir Nazimnddin, Home Miiuslior, Dr. Sauyal’s motion was 
referred to the Privileges Committee of the House. The Mouse was then prorogued. 

Winter Sestion—Calcutla — ^27th. Nov. to 20th. Dec 1939 

Agricultural Debtors Amendment Bill 

The Winter session of the Assembly commenced at Calcutta on the 
2701. November 1989 with the hon. Khan Bahadur M, Azitul Hug, 
B})eaker, in the chair. The hon, Mr. Aiukunda Kehari MuUivkj Minister 
in charge of the Co-oi>erativc Dei>artment, presented the report of tlie Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill. 1039, and moved 
that the Bill, as amended, .be taken into consideration. Thr^ motione from tlie 
Congress benches for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Commit^ were^ Tege(;tod 
without a division and the House agreed to take the measure into considenUioii. 
The Assembly was discussing certain clauses of the Bill when it adjourned. 

Adj. Motion— Ban on Mebtingo 

After a riiort question hour, Roy Harendra Nath Choudkury 
J5 
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wanted kaea of tlw Mouae to move an adjournment motion to diecute tbe altnation 
timt Iwd ariaen in the fmavinoe on account of the prohibition of piiblio meetinga, 
or ntfemnga by the Government notification of S^tember 5 laat 

; under the Sefence d India Rules. The Home Minister* Sir yMimuddin, 

ohieclad to tte modon being admitted. The jSfpsofrer aaid that he was not quite aura 
the motion was in order, p^cularlv so far as its framing waa ooncemed. 

juaed the matter with the Home Minister and the movear in his bhamber 

in the evening and found that, the motion was in order. The debate waa 


He 


necoidinriy hm on ^e next J^y« the astti. Novewbsri when the motion 
WM wm&Aui by 120 votes to 80. The moUcm waa auppotted by the Oongrw 
Ikrty» & Kiiihak Proia IWy, tlm Independent Soheduled Caste J^ty and 
anma mamhera of the Hindu Nationalist Party, while the OppoaiUoniats inoluM 
the OoaUtion Miniatorialiat Party, the European Group and some independent 
Hvadn aaembota. The mover of tbs motion, Jtni IlarendramUk CAoiodharg v^errad 
In aasBianee given ^ by Sir Zafrulla Khan in ^ Central Assembly, when 
hMndneing the Defence o4 India Bill, that ^e power which it conferred on the 
Oastnl and Piovineial Governinento would be employed only when a contingency 
jaatiiad and called for th^r use. ^ memto added that withlii forty«elght hours 
oi the proasiilgation of the Defence of India Rules, the Bengal Government had 
Isaaad Ihia aodncatioo without anno^cmg any reason. Me rbrnwed thn Bengal 
O aea m a m nl with breach d faith with the pubfic. He anticipated that the European 
membfira of tha AsaemUy would aupport the Government and oppoaa the motion, 
hnt ha ehatteogad Urn European members to point out a single ease in respect oi 
any ef tha Aela or regidadoiui in force in Engird where public meethiga and 
pn e mkmm wen pwbtted. they to;understand. he naked, that Bengal waa 

nearer tha thcain of war than Englimd f Nnrly a doaea apemra pm^patad 
In tha diaciiamoa of the motion. Dr. ^tirssA j^i^ycs (pongreaa Labour) com^sinad 
toad tott womolgatioQ erf the notification had reaiuted in stilling trade union 
acdvitica. Dr. Skifatnapnuad Mookh^rjee (Independent Hindu) refirod to the 
sd ememion of Hindua in aome parto of the provlace and ha request^ tte 
Mr. Uaq to accompany him on a tour of thoae diatricta where them aerkwa 
„ilinna had been made and to enquire Into them. Hr* MooUicijee critioia^ 
tot rigenr of press cenaorship in Bengal and alleged that tha eaneorahip waa 
aoaddeft in aome instances. The bon. Mr. rf. K. JNmM Utiq said tlml fat woidd 
Bha to tell hia friend Dr. Mookherjee, that ha would Imve to go ^th 
Mr. Jawaharlal Ntouru to vaiiona placoA^not in Bengal but outaida it* in connecUon 
wiili ton ehallange that Mr, Ndbru had accepted. If Dr. Mo^UeNte had aerioualy 
maia toal dmllenge, let him arrange a pre^amme. If he (Mf. Huq) ooidd not 
gok he would aak aomebody on hia behalf to accompany where Dr, 
~e wanted to bold an enquiry. Speuking on the adjoummeat motion 
of the Government, the hon. Khwoja Sir Nastmnddm, Home Miniiter, 
eo far as he and his Muslim colleagues in the Oabiiiet were concern^ 
waa^ that unUl and unless the Working Coromittea of tha AlMndia 
Lsague gave a definite aumdate and called upon them to resign* they had 
out the duties of thdr office obnsciontioiisly and hoiioatfy. And in 
I of that iiolicy, they had been carrying on their duties in a manner 
they considered to be right. Sir Kazimiiddin explained that the notification 
nan oaen isBtied uuder the Defence of India Rules. The. three main objects of 
toa ittka were these : Fristly, duHng the war there shoiud be no action or 
aelivitma which mi;;ht tend to create a feeling of hostility towards the Oovcriiinent 
or caaaa an impmion to grow among the public that they should not assist in 
torn war; Anything deseed to create propaganda against war had to be prevented. 
Eaeoadly* during war tilie, there should necessarily be a certain amount of 
oovtoiliBaDt oi civic rights and liberties. They woulrl have to take steps to prevent 
any diatuibance in the province. And thirdly, it was their duty to see that 
1 differences sud communal questions were not ai^centuatcd, leading 
to a hteach of the peace. In the application of these rules, the BeagA 


llB My tedy who deiind to cfithdie the avtlviliai of Government M 
_ .nttqr Md wanted to create pnl^ opinion with a view to repla^K pis 
CteaanMMt by another. Ue ohallengM anyone to dte one .ingle ln.tance to diow 
tlatatMkai Ma ^ taken a^at any one mder theae rulea for criticiatng the 
( pjoBcy sad soti^tisia 
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Aobicultuhal Debtors Amend. Bill 

. . •Ift* The proceedings in the House to-dev when Ihe BengiJ 

Amewiiru Debto Amendment Bill was dealt with, were free from excitement. 
The Boose dispojtsd oi* more than a dozen clauses of the Bill to-day. Non-officiid 
ttMaynents were rejected. Only one amendment, moved on behalf of the Minis- 
tenaiw Farty* was accepted by the Minister in chage of t^ BUI. 

Control of Jots Prcmducton 


1001. NOVEMBER After nearly two hours’ debate, the Assembly to-night, 
by 97 against 64 votes, rejected an amendment moved by Mr. Abu Howain Sarkor 
(KrUhmr Vreiu) to the Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 19Si9, urging that t^ Bill be 
ciionlated for the purpose of eliciting opinkm thereon by the fst of April. The 
Gongress Psirty votra in favour of the amendment along with the Kriihak Pioja 
Fir^ and the European Members present voted against it. The Bill was introduoM 
by the hon. Mr. TamiMuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, who also moved that 
the BUI be referred to a Select Committee cd deven members with instruction to 
submit their report by December 8, One other amendment, moved on behalf of 
tite Coiifpess Party by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal for circulation of the BUI, was 
nesalivea without a division. The Qovemment motion for reference of the Bill to 
r Bdeet Committee was accepted by the Honse without a division. The Bill pro- 
vides. in the first places for the making of a record of the land upon which every 
individnal grower cultivates jute in any given year. It further provides that the 
Ckivmmaat may, before the sowing season of any year commenceSi declare, after 
dim oonaideration of the position . at the time regarding the supply and demand 
lor }uts and all matters pertinent thereto, that the area upon whidi the next crop 
mi^ be sown, diall be regulated and also declare the extent of that reflation. 
ThmupOn on the basis of the prepared record, allotment will be made to the indi- 
vidual grower through the agency of local committees of spedfic areas, upon which 
new Beensss for the cultivation of jute wUl be permitted for the season about to 
oommenee. In titis mannerr it is mtipposfd to control the snpply of raw jute and 
to ad]iBSt| as fur aa possibk, the antidpated demand for the year in question. 


Adi-Ganqa Imfrovbmsnt Bill 

M. BBGBMBER r-Nbn-oflkial Bills were considered in the Assembly today. 
A hage number oi BUla were introduced, most of which were circulated for 
didting public opliiieii# Mr. P, Batter jea introduced the Adi Gan^ Improvement 
BiU, the object of which was to resnsdtate.the river, the water of which* the mover 
said, had become etiaant and pbllutod. The Hon. Maharaja ^ CoMimSarar, in 
monng that the Bttl. Be eirculatdi for diciting public opinionj said that the Govern- 
ment had already mit considerable sum of money^on the project. But on such a 
measure he shouln kke to consult public opinion. The motion for circulation waa 
carried. 

PouTiGAL Prisoners’ Classification Bij/L 

Mr. J. C„ Qnpia introduced the Political Prisoners’ Classification Fill, the 
direct of which was to provide facilities for the political prisemers in jail' and to enable 
them to become useful members of society after thdr release. It was deskabla statol 
the atatement of objects and reasons, that political prisoners should.be; segregated from 
the ocdininy criminals. The classification of prisonen in three divisioDU according to 
aodal atatus and standards of living had presented many difileulties so far as 
poUtical' prisouers were concerned. In numeroue cases the claBsification bad been 
ttrbitmcy and unsatisfactory. It was, therefore; considered necessary that political 
priaoDCtB should be brought together under one class and more humane treatment 
ahonld ba ensured in jail so that they might not be shattered; in health and mind 
an wakxtmMj bad been the case with many political prisoners. Mr. Gupta urged 
te mference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He said that if the provisions 
of tta Bill were accepted, this. wouM give great relief to the Home Minister and 
tha lot of difficulties that were experienced owing to the unsatisfactory conditions in 
tha )MIt could be avoided. The motion for circulation waa canied by 81 to 42 votes. 

Anti-Tbum Impression Bnx 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed AH introduced the Anti-thum Impresnon Bill 
whhffi aimed at prohibiting thumb impression and making it compulso^ for peraohs 
batween tha age of 18 and 55 to write their names In any language current In the 
j^iofvfaice. The measure was likely, in the opinwn of the moves, to give an impetua 
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to litoraey and tbe Gomnment mieht take advantai^ of it to give H a won 
effective turn. The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Public Misdbmbanour Bill 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal introduced the Public Misdemeanour Bill, the aim of 
which was to make the misuse of powers by people holding public office punidiablei 
This, said Dr. Sanyal, was not provided for in the Government of India Act, 10^ 
The necessity for such a measure, said the mover, had been emphasised by the 
ptooesdings of election tribunals and other courts. 

Court of Wardh Amend. Bill 

.Mr. Abu ffossatn Sarcar introduced the Bengal Court of Wards (Amend- 
mwit) BQL It was circulated for eliciting public opinion after defeating the motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a Select Committee. The House divide on it The 
motion lor circulation was carried by 106 to 57 votes. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Aftab Htosain Joardar introduced the Bengal Marriage Dowry Bill^ Mr. 
Mirza Abdul flafiz, the Legal Practittoners* Bill and Mr. H. N. Boy Cowdhury, ^ 
Bengal ProbibiHon Bill. The last two bills were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday next the 5th. Dec. 

Official Bills Introduced 

ISilli. & BUi. DBGBMBGB The Assembly had a short session UHiay» having 
sat for only about an hour, the ’business being the considera'ion of three official hills. 
Two amending bills were sent to Uie Select Commibtee and the other was introduced, 
there being no diseusiuou on them. All these Bills were moved by the Hon. Nawab 
Muzharrafi Hozzain. The Official TrusUtee (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the 
Admimstrator-GeneiHifVe (Bengal Amendment) BilL which were referred to seleet 
oommittees, aimed at permitting suitable fractional audit of account of estates in 
place of cent per cent audit, wuitdi the preseat law required, as it involved unnooes- 
aary oxpeuditure. The Bengal Qenerei Clausee (Amendment) Bill, whidi was in- 
tiodttcw, sou^ to make provision lor certain amendments which were necesntated 
by the pmshig of the Government of India Act. The Bills also aimed at eatablidiing 
beyond AozMt that the repeal of an amendiiig act does not affect the continuance 
of ^ amendments made by it and enables a iMge number of Acts which weio 
coafined to making textual amendments lu previoas acts to be repealed. NsKt day, 
the M. Deaamber. die House met in expectation of a big debate over the oouMdeta- 
tkm of the Bengal Official Records Bill hut this did not come off on account' of 
Hon. Mr. A. K, Faziui Hag, Ib-emier^ wlio was In chafg|e of the Bill, himself 
pruposing that die Bill be-recirculated for eliciting public opifuon. The Premier aiml 
that the reason for this was that the response to the invitation for opinion from the 
public had be«i very poor. Tiiereiore be was prepared to ve-cirenlate tbe Bill lor 
dUddng pnblie optnioii. The House agrediig to it, there was no further business and 
the House rose within a few minutes of the disposal of the question. 

Supplementary Budget Ebtimateb 

7th. DEOMIIER Tbe preimration of a record of the land on whidi jute waa 
grown this year, recently luiaertaken bjr the Bengal Government in order to ngul^ 
ihn gmwlng of jute, would, it was esUroated, cost Ks. 7,15,000. This waa revealed 
ill the supplementary Budget Estimates for the year 1939-40 presented thie evdiing 
by the hon. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker Finance Minister. Ttie total smKdementary 
dmuand Is for Its. 02^,000 under five heads. These include Be 6,74,0(» under the 
head, ^'Famine KelieTbwiug to distress caused by floods and drouj^t*’. and Ba. 
47,50,000 under the head ‘^Lenns and advances by l^indal Government** In con- 
nection with the last demand, it was pointed out that the budget contahied a provi- 
sion of lls. 5 lakhs under the head Advances to cultivators*. To meet the aituation 
arising out ol floods and droughts, allotments had already been made to District 
Gffioers totaliing Jls. 37,00,000 and it was estimated that the requirmnents Mr lie 
remainder of the year would be about Be* 2 lakhs. 

The Bengal Fisheries Bill 

Slh. WCEMBBR The Assembly disposed in quick succession today the whole 
list of non-official Bills. There was only one division demanded but there too the 
Government amendment for re-circiiiatii^ tiie bill was carried by an overwislming 
mjnrity. The Bengal fisheries Bill, 1937, was introduced by Mr. Narendra Nath 
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Quota. By way of an amendment, the Hon. Sir B. P. Singh Bay mored that iha 
Bill be cisenlatM for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the Slet July, 194XX 
The amendment was carried. 


: eliciting opinion thereon by the Slst July, 194XX 


Transfer of Property Amend. Bill 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Maitra introduced a bill— the Transfer of Property 
(Bengal Amendment) Act, 1938, in order to help tenants occupying non*agricultunil 
lands with houses and constructions thereon from Mng evicted by landlords 
taking advantage of section 1(X) of Transfer of Propi^ty Sir B. P. Sinqh Ray 
admitted the necessity of such an enactment but pointed the complicated nature 
of it. Nevertheless Sir Bijoy thanked Mr. Moitra for bringing the Bill before the 
House and expressed the hope that it would be possible for the Government 
to introduce a legislation to that eftect in future. He moved that Mr. Moitra’s 
Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon by illst March, 1940. On the 
same ground the Hon. Minister moved for xe-circulation of the Bengal Non- 
agricultural Tenancy Bill, 1939, introduced by Ml Niahith Nath Kundu. 

Jute Futures Ordinance 


After disposing the non-official Bills the House began discussing the Bengal 
Ordinances relating to Jute. Mr. Bankim Makherjee moved the first resolution 
disapproving the Bengal Raw Jute Futiires Ordinance, 1939, (Bengal Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1939) as promulgated by the Governor of Bengal under section 88 (1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. Mr. Mukherjee began by saying that 
the Ordinance itself was annoying but it could be tolerated if it was meant to help 
the poor and the helpless. So far die present Ordinance was concerned it was 
introduced at a time when the majority of .agriculturists had already sold out 
tlieir jute, secondly the minimum price that it iixca was even below the amount 
that an average agriculturist was expected to spend for producing jute in his land. 
He had no objection to the present Ordinance as such ; on the other ^nd he 
welcomed it but hoped that the Government would see their way in raising the 
minimum price of jute to a higher figure namely Rs. 50 in normal times and over 
100 during war time. Maulvi Abdul Wahi>b Bokainagri condemned the 
Ordinance which was issued, said he, at a time when moat of the pnHlucc of the 
agriculturists was sold. The advantage, if it was at all obtainable, was obtained 
by the middlemen and tlie richer sections of the agriculturists who could hold 
their produce. As reards the minimum price fixed by the Ordinance, said Mr. 
Bokainagari, it was ludicrously small. When the Krishak Prma Party demanded 
by a resolution that the minimum price of jute should be fixed at Ks. 10 the 
Government turned it down on the ground that it could not be fixccl unless 
tlie Governments of Assam and Bihar were consulted. But in the present instance 
it was clearly apparent that a minimum price could be fixed by the Government of 
Bengal alone although the price fixed was abnormally low than what they demoded 
the Government to fix formerly. He warned the Govenunent to immediately 
raise the minimum i^rice of jute as otherwise they would have to face a very 
difficult mass of agriciuturists who could no longer be duped by high sounding 
phrases which they had no intention to fulfil. The discussion on the Ordinance 
was (hen adjourned. 

Alleged Assault on UNDER-TiiiAii 


11th. DECEMBER :--Mr. «7. C, Oiipta^ Chief whip of the Congress Party, sought 
the permission of tJie Speaker to-dny to move an adjournment motion to discuss tlic 
alleged ill-treatiucnt ana iissniiltupon an uiidci^trial inisoner, Nripendra Chandra 
Chakraborty. a 6ub-F.ditor of a daily newspaper, while in the custody of the police 
lietween December and .1, 1939. Hir Nazimiiddni, Home Alinisler, said that the 
TOint was that an allegation of this character had been made before the Chief 
PreBideiioy Magistrate, who had examined Nripeiidra Chandra Chakrahorty and 
found no marks of assault, upon him. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had sent 
Cbakrabort . to the jail custody, and rhis was not on record there. The Home 
Minister bclijDved the Magistrate to have said that* the prisoner could consult his 
lawyer about it., lliere was nr proof that this was done and he felt that there 
must be something definitely established before the thing coidd be discussed in the 
House. If the court had recorded that such a thing hod himpened or the man had 
.brought a case and proved it, tlien there would be some jiistincation for the adjourn- 
ment motion. Mr. J. O, Oupta^ said that tlie Home Minister had very ipnoccntly 
suggested a course which, if taken up by tlie party concerned, would not have 
necessitated this motion being moved in this House. The whole matter was this ; 
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Chitoiborti wftf arrested without any warrant, he was taken to the police lock-up 
and there he was confined and on the first opportunity that he got after production 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, he complained that he had heea assault^. 
He showed marks of injury, ana his complaint was noted by the Chief Presidency 
Mi^istrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had not, however, made any enquiry 
and also had not taken any cognizance of that. Therefore, herein they demanded an 
en<^uiry into this matter. They had expected the Home Minister, after getting 
notice ci this motion, would at least be able to apprise the House as to what 
actually were the facts of the case under the Defence of India Rules. The Speaker, 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then passed without any cut the entire 
supplementary budget estimates of Rs. 61.51,000 of the Government for the year 
and then adjourned. 

Bengal Tenancy Amend. Bill 

IMh. DBCEBfBER :-^Tho Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1039, was 
passed by the Assembly to-day. The Bill had an easy passage. One of the main 
provisions of the amending bill is that every form of mortgage in which possos- 
sion is delivered to the mortgage shall be deemed to be satisfi^ by possession for T) 
years. It will include mortgage by conditional sale and anomalous mortgagos. The 
oth^ important provision is that the decree for arrears of rent will he realised by 
the sale of the tenure or holding in respect of which decrees are obtained. They 
will not be realised by the attachment of other movables or imniovable properties. 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) moved an amendment to this which was to 
die effect that the decrees for the arrears of rent should be realised not by the sale 
of the entire tenure or holding but by that ixirtion of the tenure or holding which 
the court considered sufficient to satisfy the decretal dues. The amendment was 
oivposed by the Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Praead Sinha Roy^ the Minister-in* Charge of the 
bill. The amendment being pressed to a division was lost by 63 to KB votes. 
Ihere was another provision in the bill that for the sale of a holding or tenure in 
execution of a decree for arrears of rent when the decree-holder applied for delivery 
of possession, notices should be simultaneously issued prohibiting judgment-debtors 
to remain in possession of the proiierties sold. If after the issue of such notices 
the judgment-debtor did remain in possesskm it was provided he would be criminally 
liable. To this an amendment was proposed on behalf of the (Congress party by Mr. 
Niknnja Behary Maityt Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta and others for the cancellation 
of t^ clause. Sir B. P. Sinha Roy agreed to it and he also gave notice of an 
amendment for the cancellation of the clause. The clausa was cancelled. The 
amending bill as settled in the Assembly was passed. The House then ndjourned. 

The War Resolution 

ISth. to Ififk. DECEMBER With a full attendance of members and the galleries 
crow^, Assembly took up for discussion this evening the Government resolu- 
tion on the war. The following is the text 


*^is Assembly dissociates itself from the a^ressive and rnthlcss methods 
pursued by totalitarian Governments in Europe and d^lares its complete sympathy 
widi the British (^vernment for taking up arms against Nazi Germany in the 
defence of democracy and of the right of self-determination of the smaller aiul 
weaker nations which are now at tlie mercy of a few powerful and aggressive 
dictator ridden states and cannot, nnaided, maintain their territorial integrity. 

''This Assembly, therefore, autliorises the Government to assure the Government 
of India full co-operation in the sucecssful pro^ution of tlic war. 

**This Assembly Eurther authorises the Government to convey to His Majesty's 
Government that in consonance with the aims of the present war, as deolaw 
by that Government, and undei-stood by India and consistent with the accepted 
liaiL of the BritUh Empire as a Common-wealth of free nations, the attainmewi by 
Iftdia of the status (ff a Dominion as defined in the Btotute of Westmtinlster 
whieh is the declared policy of the British Government, should be imM^tcd 
immediately on the termination of the war and the New Constitution Isolated 
riiould provide sufficient ami effective safeguards for the recognised miuorities 
andintetests and tdiould be based upon tlimr full cousent and approval^ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. AT. Fazlul Nuq, Prime Mnfstcr, appealed 
to the House to discuss the question yrlihoiit passion or preju^e so that the 
result of that discussion might lesd ^em to a decision which yrbuld be honourable 
to themselves and conducive to die good of the Province. Tlu^ resolntion, Mr. Huq 
continued, naturally divided itself into three parts.. The first part presented no 
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difficultj hfMMe they were more or less agreed that the methods adopted by 
Hitler and his associates desired the domination o1 the whole civilised world, So 
far as the poaition of Great Britain was concerned, they all knew how the Bntiah 
Prime Minister had tried his utmost to avoid a conflict. hope, I can say 
without fear that the ideals for which Great Britain is lijghting are idems which it 
would not be difficult for anybody to accept**, saidT the Prime Minister. Great 
Britain was not fighting for aggression, nor for the muintenniice of her own 
interests, but wns fighting in defence of those fundamental principles, the 
maintenance of which was vital to the civilised world. Dealing with the second 
part of his resolution, Mr. Fazlul Uuq explained why he was moving the resolution 
at the moment although the Muslim League, of which he w^as a member, had 
not,^ yet finally declared that the Muslims of India should offer co-Oi>eration to 
Britain. In the first place, besides being a member of the League, he happened to 
be connected with a provincial administration and it was time that the Government 
of Bengal declared their policy. And as a member of a Provincial Government 
which was a unit of the British Government, he could not possibly see that there 
was any other cfourse but to declare most emphatically that they should co-operate 
with uie British Government, and to request his colleagues iu the House to take 
up that attitude towards the w'ar. If, howrever, at any time, it so happened that 
the President of the L^ue declared that the Muslims of India ought not to 
oo-operate with Great Britain, and thus there w'as a conflict with regard to his 
potion as a member of the Cabinet and as a member of the I.<eague, he would 
allow the claim of tlie League to prevail (cheers from the Coalition Ministerialist 
Party benches). Spiking on the amendment that hod been tabled on behalf of 
Ae Opposition, the Prime Minister said that tliere was no qiiestion of India having 
bera made a participant in the war between Germany and England. All that had 
been done was that immediately after the promulgation of the war or perhaps a 
few days before the war had been declared, troops from India had been despatched 
to certain strategic poutions. In doing so, the Government of India had taken 
nenauxea for uie protection of India herself. And as regards the question of 
eoDSultation with the people of India, he was sure that tliey would realise 
military measures could not be undertaken by means of a plebiscite. 
The dedsion must be swift and no one could for a moment contend that the 
deeisfon with regard to military measures should be taken after consultatiou. 
On the question Of promulgation of Ordinances the Prime Minister pointed 
out that it was absolutely necessary that the Government of India should have 
tato powers to give direction to all Provincitd Governments in order to meet the 
requiifments of the situation. Mr. Uuq then referred to the obstacles in the way 
of India attaining the fullest measure of political liberty and freedom. There was 
no escape from the fact that the various communities in India were divided in 
a manner which was almost unparalleled in any other country in the world. Ue 
did not believe there was any force in the contention that the Hiudu-Muslim 
diffisrencee were the creation of the Euro))eans. It was not the Europeans who 
divided ^em ; it was the Indians themselves who created tlie division, and that 
was why the Europeans ruled them. The differences between the Hindus and the 
Mttriims were there. They had to admit that. Mr. Huq claimed that the Muslims 
were as much Indiaus as others. They had a distinct religion, a distinct culture, 
to whidi they were passionately attached, and which for no consideration whatso- 
ever they could afford to forget. He maintained that it was the view of every 
Muslim (eheers from the Coalition benches and ironical cheers from the Opposition 
benches) and that no Muslim was prepared to forego his distinctive culture, his 
religion or political identity in order to attain some unimportant temporal power. 
Rmerring to the future constitutien of India, Mr. Huq i)ointed out that they had 
instances in which the question of a Constitueut Assembly bad been considered 
by other countries which had Dominion gtatus and whose constitution had been 
drafted by a Constituent Assembly. He cited the cases of Australia, Canada and 
South Africa and said in all tlioM three countries, there was homogeneity of race, 
homog^rity of language and homogeneity of culture which did not exist in India. 
Even In spite of this homegeneity, in all these three countries they had to experi- 
^oe great difficulties. He asked the House to realise what tremendous difficulties 
they would have to face in India if they tried to build up a constitution on the 
basis of a Constituent Assembly. The Muslims and other minorities would never 
be prepared to give up what they had been able to secure after years of strenuous 
endeavour; (Cheers from the Coalition benches). The Congress had not l)eeii able 
to i^ve at a satisfactory solution of the communal problem. ‘^Wby should we 
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incqaidet cm Hindus who formed a minority in Bengal and apecially to aeonze 
the rarieion of ^ so-called Communal Award. 

Moring his amendment, ^r. Shamauddin Ahmad, Leader of the Rriahak 
Proja Party, said that communal differences should not be put forward as an 
excuae for not guaranteeing the political advancement of India. He wonld like 
to say that despite the Hindu Mahasahha and the Muslim League. Nationalist 
India, Nationalist Hindus ^ and Muslims were determined to march shoulder to 
shoulder along the ])ath leading to fi*eedotn. The House this stara adjourn^ 
till the 18th. December, when the resolution was can ^ by against 82 
votes. The hon. Mr, Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finatiee Mv'iister, w*as ue only 
member of the House to remain neutral. All the amendments moved to the 
resolution were rejected without a division. During the debate on the resolution, 
the hon. Mr. Barker made a statement. Mr. Barker expltiined that the minorities 
would, under the resolution, have the right of vetoing the i)olitioal j)rogr68s of the 
country. This was a ])ropo&ition with which he (^ould never a^ree. He was for 
providing safeguards for the legitimate rights and interests of the minorities in 
the future constitution, but he could not agree to the minorities being given the 
ix>wer to hold up the political progress of the country. 

When the Assembly met at 4 p.m. Mr. Sarkar was absent, as also the 
I.ieader of the Opjiositiou. Mr. Sarat Chan fra Bnne, and the House proceeded 
immediately to discuss the rcijioUition. No questions were put. Giving his 
wholeliearted support to the resolution, Bir /t. P, Sinha /?o//, Revenue 
Minister, observed, “Personally, I feel that our offer of co-operation to Great 
Britain in the prosecution of (his war should be unconditional, because if England 
wins, we survive and if England loses we go down. Our futiivc is linked up 
with that of England.** 

When the House had proceede^l for about half ati hour, Mr. Barker entered 
the Chamber. Mr. Barker, who BiK)ke, dealt in detail with eac!i part of the wrar 
resolution. “In view of past experiences and other cousklerations the Congress is 
perhaps not without justifii^ation iii taking up its present attitude,** he said. He 
emphasised that wdiilc the deiiiaiid for a declaration of IbitaiiPs war aims 
as a condition ])reccdent (,o the extension of supjwt was a question on which 
theie could, he believed, be some diflcrence of 0 (>inion, he felt that tliere should 
be no equivocation about their attitude towards the clash of })oliticul ideologies 
involved in the present struggle. India must also align herself on the side of 
civil isatlon and deraov-rucyl Jlr. Barker continued that, there was no disagreement 
in India that the country’s* goal was Dcuiinion Btafus. This goal had also been 
admitted by llio British Govenimcnt. With the realisation of this aim, he visualised 
a condition wlitre “(he relations between Great Britain and India will be raised 
to a plane in which the highest coiisidciatious of common goodwill will alone 
prevail.’* Mr. Barker dealt linally with the question of the procedure to be adopted 
in the framing of the future constitution. It was upon this point, he explained, 
that he could not agree with his colleagues in all respects. As regards safeguards 
for minorities, the Minister emphasi«ed that “when it becomes^ a question of 
investing a minority with ! • power to veto all lu’oposals for political advancement, 
the situation obviously becomes untenable, ami oue which T could not acquiesce 
in,** q'he resolution before the House, he pointed out, required the future 
constitution to be 'based upon tlie full consent and approval’ of the minorities. 
This was a negation of the fundamental princii>lc of demoeracy. Mr. Barker 
added that he sincerely felt tiiut every possible effort sliould be made to reach an 
agreement at least among the major coramuiiiiies. But he would emphasise that, 
should an amicable settlement prove imiwssible, it was the largest common measure 
of agreement, with siifiicicnt protection for minority riglits, that should determine 
the character of their future constitution. This part of Air. Barker’s speech was 
greeted with shouts of “hear, hear” and cries of “shame, shame” from the 
Opposition and the Coalition benches, resi>ectively. Mr. Barker concluded with 
the remar'ii that lie had given close and anxious consideration to his responsibilities 
in relation to his colleagues us much as to the far-reaching issues involved in the 
resolution. , , ^ 

After the Minister s statement, the Speaker adjourned the House for fifteen 
minutes. On leaving the Chamber, Mr. Barker was congratulated by several 
members of the Op|x>8ition. Participating in the debate Mr. Nauaher Alt, ex-minister, 
characterised the third part of the Government resolution M the ugliest 
part of it. He thought that there was no real communal problem among 
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the misies. But ihit problem, eoooriBng to him, had beeo manufactared by the 
henchmen of British imperialism to perpetuate their hold on India. Mr. Namiher 
AU was continuing his speech after the time limit had expired, when the Sp^ker 
warned lum, but he flared up and remarked: "The Government is jgiagging 
ns outside the House and you, Mr. Speaker, are gagging us inside it.’’ 
The Speaker took strong exception to this reflectiou on the Chair and asked 
Mr. Nausher Ali to withdraw his observations, failing which he would ask the 
House to consider the position. This, Mr. Nausher Ali declined to do even at the 
risk of expulsion. The Speaker then said that he did not want that the course of 
an important debate like this should be diverted by an extraneous incident, and he 
would later consider what action he might take against Mr. Nausher All for his 
remarks. Mr. W. A, Walker, Leader of the Euroi)ean Group, expressed the support 
of his party to the Government resolution. 

Mr. T. C, Ooewami (Congress) ciuphatically repudiated the assertion that there 
was a spirit of bargaining in the commercial sense oi the term in India’s demanding 
an assurance about her political statu ». India, he pointed out, wanted this assurance 
from Great Britain so that she might be able to take an effective part in the prose- 
cution of the war. Mr.~Goswami pointed out that they did not want to ignore the 
minorities. They however knew that minorities were sometimes manufactured and 
created. He would like to tell the House that if India was given an opportunity to 
meet in a Constituent Assembly, it was perfectly certain that, in spite of initial 
troubles and diilicalties created by themselves, they would come to a conclusion 
which would be satisfactory to India and also helpful to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

The speech of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Huq in winding up the 
debate, came to an abrupt end, following an exciting scene. At the outset, Mr. Huq 
regretted the discordant note raised by the Finance Minister over an important 
resolution like this. Mr. Barker had raised the question whether, if tlie minorities 
did not agree on the future constitution, they should be allowed to hold up tiie 
political progress of the country. *T say most emphatically,” declared Mr. Huq, 
**that if any such contingency arises and if the minorities do not accept a constitu- 
tion framed for India, a constitution, which the minorities do not consider euffleient 
for their protection, in that case the political progress of the country must be held 
up till the majority recognises its duties to the minorities” (applauses from Coalition 
benches). Proceeding, Mr. Huq said that it was a fundamental fact that, so far as 
India was concerned, if a constitution was framed which did not meet with the 
appioval of the Muslims and other minority communities, there would be '*an open 
revolt and rebellion” and that if such a constitution was promulgated, the Gnief 
Minister would be the first *‘to revolt” There were interruptions from Congress 
bcnchtt, whereuxx>n Mr. Huq remarked that no amount of interruption would 
change the political atmosphere in Indio, nor would they make ninety millions of 
Muslims owe allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Proceeding, the Chief 
Minister said that it was the majority, the Indian National Congress, that had stood 
in the way of India’s political progress. "They are a selfish lot. They are 
dishonest.” The last portion of the Chief Minister’s speech evoked a storm of 
protest from the Congress benches, and there were uproarious scenes. Several 
membns of the Opposition stood up and shouted for the withdrawal of the remark, 
while some of the Coalitionists also rose in their seats and asked the Chief Minister to 
continue. Mr. Snrai Chandra Boee, Leader of the Opposition, enquired from the Speaker 
if the Leader of the House was in order in charging the Congress with dishonesty. 
The Speaker said that he would look up the otncial report of the proceedings 
and see if the CliM Minister had said anything unparliamentary. A voice : "Why 
not do it now ?’^Mr. Boee : With reference to the Chief Minister’s remark, i 
would like to say this. If any person, however highly ^aced he mi^ht be, convicted 
a whole community, he ended by convicting himself. The Chief Alinieter resumed 
his s|)6ecW but there was again continued interruption and demand for the with- 
drawal of his remark, in the midst of which he abruptly ended his speech and took 
his scat. The House then adjourned. ’ 

Education in Bengal 

IStli* DBCBRIBER Owing to the absence of the Prime Aftmsfer. who was in 
eharge of the Education portfolio* the proceedings had to be adjourned for a while 
this afternoon when the House was bussing a non-official resolution dealing with 
educational matters. Bai Harendrd Nath Chowdhury*$ resolution urged ’’that 
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uMol at acmdaumiDi^onal primo^ echools to immediately started in Hmse areas 
vfam, for want of* such Bchools, Hindu students were being compelled to read in 
muktebB’*« The mover severely criticised what he describe as the '^muktabisation*' 
of pniaarj schools in Bengal. His contention was that owing to the neglect of 
pnmary sd^s and expansion of **muktabB*’ at the sacrifice of nondenominational 
primitfv schools, many Hindu students were being compelled to read in *'muktnbs” 
with Muslim students. Quoting official figures, he said that even in places predomi- 
nantlv inhabitid by Hindus, Hindu students, in the absence of general primary 
schoolSi were being forced to receive their training in tht>e 'muktabs’. I)r. Shyama 
Protad Mookerjee pointed out that in such ‘miiktabs’ Hindu boys and girls bad to 
read text-books which could not be acceptable to them* He appcalol to the Prime 
Minister, not as a representative of any particular community, but as the Minister 
in charge of Education of the province, to give an assurance to the House that he 
would go into the question thoroughly and remove all the grievances of the Hindus 
at the earliest opiiortuiiity. Replying, the Prime Minister regretted tliat this matter 
should have been brought bclorc the House by means of a resolution. It would 
have been better if the mover had met him p.rivately and had (h*awn his attention 
to the grievances. He felt that the more they discussed such subjects on the floor 
of the House, the more would it appear to the people outside that they could not 
advAAce one single step even in the matter of eaucation without raising communal 
issues. He gave the House the assurance that he would look closely into the 
questiorf in an impartial spirit, and he hoped that within a vciy short time the 
mover and the people of his way of thinking would find that there was no cause 
for further eom))iaint. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ Leader of the 0))position, suggested 
that a conferen^.« of representatives of the House should he convened bv the Prime 
Minister to go into the question thoroughly. The Pritne Minister gladly at!cept^ 
Mr. Bom’s suggestion^ ^'he resolution was then withdrawn. 

Jute Reoulation Bill Postponed 

Ifith. DECEMBER the Assembly met this evening, the hon. Mr. Nulini 

Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, who had tendered his resigimtion, was seen 
occupying his usual seat on the Ticfisnt’y Benches. The Finance Minister inuvwl 
for tnewMinctioii of excess grants for 11137-38 as rc(?ommen<lc<l by the Committee 
on Public Accounts, to which House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of i\gricul(iirc, announced 
the decision of the Government to proceed with the Bengal Jiilc Ucgnla- 
tioii Bill in the current session and tolu the House that the Bill woidd be taken 
up for consideration at the next session. He emphasised that it did not mean 
that the Government had in any way deviated from the policy which they had 
already announced in regard to iute cultivation in Bengal, “liic (.iovernmeiit arc 
unflinching in their determination,” he said, “to finish the ])rcpnration of the record 
of lands under the jute cultivation in 1939. which is now being carried on.” 
The Minister added that the question whether the 3940 jute cron should 1)0 
reti;ulated or not, was still under consideration and a decision woidd have to he 
taken on this question very soon. The Opposition registered its protest against the 
postponement of consideration of the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Mr. 6.\rkar’s Resignation 

20th. DECEMBER Immediately after question hour to-dny, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Barker, the late Finance Minister, made a statement on the circumstances leading 
to his resignation. Mr. Barker took his seat to*day amongst the inde]}cndciit mem- 
bers who generally vote with the OpiK)sition. After reiterating his view on the 
clause concerning minontics in the official war resolution, Mr. Barker said that, 
although this had proved the breaking point with the Government, be might “freely 
confess that events have been so shaping themselves during the last six months 
or so that I was gradually losing heart in my work”. He explained that he had 
entered the Cabinet inspired by the ideal tliat he could, with advantage, devote 
such energy and ability as he possessed to the service of the country, and to the 
improvement of its social and economic conditions. He had also nopeti that, if 
Hindus and Muslims would jcin hands to work for the amelioration of the e<»no- 
mic condition of the masses, wldch was an end common to almost all communities, 
“the communal emphasis in our political life might be gradually toned down and 
communal harmony allowed to prevail in the place of the present tension and 
bitterness.” “I am glad to acknowledge”. Mr. Barker continu^, “that during the 
first year or sOt the Cabinet worked harmoniously and was ius]>ired by a desire to 
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liriBg iibcmt ft ml improrement in the condition of tiie miUMee. Bat elnee thni, 
ftnd pftTtIcalftrly during the last lix inontha or bo, ft eigniftcant chftnge hea ootne 
over the ontlook of the Cabinet aa well as in the relatione between the Onblnet 
and the party, with the result that I have had shortly to abandon the hopes I 
had once cherished. the political sphere, a communal outlook has nnfortnnft^ 
ly/been gathering force in the country at large, whose repercussions have also been 
Idt in this province. Even in the Mministrative sphere, the former fedtng of 
comndeship no longer^bbtains. Further, <he Cabinet has also gradually loot its 
leadership to the party, llie Cabinet has lost its initiative. The party has become 
supreme with the result that cool deliberation, and mature judgment possible in 
ft Council of Ministers have yielded place to the rashness and seldah predilectlbiis 
of a lans;e party, which is predominantly communal in complexion and is atill 
obseased by the power which the ballot-bc«x has given it. ‘‘In view of diese cU- 
yelopments. it had become clear to me that sooner or later 1 should have to pre- 
pare myself for the parting of the ways. *^ere appears to be a feeling among 
some Muslim members of the Coalition Party that 1 have either hma up or 
thwarted the progress of the proposals xmide tor the advancement of their com- 
munity. Nothing could be further from the truth. I have always endeavoured to 
further the cause of their advancement. The record of my ofiietal work will bear 
unassailable testimony to refiUe the charge of any lukewarmnesa in my attitude 
towanls their interests. ‘‘There is one fact which my experience in the aidminiatra- 
tion over a period of two and a half years has revealed, and to which I should 
like to make a }>as8ing reference. I have found that under the prevailing condi- 
tions the running of an administration depends more on the strength of votes 
than on ability, talent or ellic iency. There is, therefore, no possibility of doing 
any retd work unless there is a homogeneous and strong party behind one. Ana 
the im]K>8sible task of attempting to do anything in a Coalition Government with 
a party hostile to one-self would be easilv understandable.’* Mr. Barker concluded 
with an appeal to his Muslim brethren. “I’hey are in charge of the administration 
of a highly cultured and progressive province. Bengal has a rich history behind it 
ft history of which all Bengalis, irrespective of their communal complexion, should 
be proua. our liiluslim brethern, therefore, act in a spirit that will enhance 
the glory of Bengal and will entitle them to be considered by the civilised world 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” 

The House then passed the Bengal Agricultural Vebton* {Amendment) Sill, 
I9$9, and was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

July Session — Calcutta— 7th. July to 14th. July 1939 

Adjoubnmfj^t Motions 

The July session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta 
on the 7th. Julr 19B9. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee (Congress) wanted leave of 
the House to move an adjournment motion to discuss “the situation created by 
the Government in apideDly stopping the protective works on tlie river Dharla 
ftt Kurigram and preventing the completion of the same even by private individuals 
ftt their own expense through the issue of orders by the District Magistrate oi 
Rangpur.” The bon. Maharaja Sru Chandra Nvndy of Cossimbazar, Minister in 
(Charge of the Communications and Works Department, oluected to the motion 
being moved but the President ruled it to be in order. In making the adjournment 
motion, Dr. Mookerjee urged the Government to respond to the appeal for help 
from the distant town of Kurigram. He told the House that a sum of Rs. 85,000 
had been provided in the budget for protective work at Kurigram ; the work 
had been more than half done, and a sum of Bs. 48,000 had already been mnt 
on the work, when suddenly the work was abandoned. Dr. Mookerjee wanted to 
know why Ks. 48,0C0 of public supti^ bad been wasted in this way. Secondly, he 
wanted to know why the Government idiould interfere with protective work by 
private individuals when they themselves could not) do the work. The motion 
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^ Hooie idthout a dintion. It might be mentioned theft the 
wyi rmyed by meens of an adJourmiKent on the floor of Uie 

Amembli) yestnday. The Council then adjourn^ till July 11 neat. 

Draft Bulbs of Proobdubb 


A f^*u.** '**5* morning the draft rules of prooe- 

dure forthe condimt of buswoss of tiie House, as presented by the Committee appdnted 
by tlM Council. In the course of discussion on Rule P? of the draft rules prescrib- 
ing. limitations on a ^bate, several membra expresse^^ the view that the House 
STOuld' have the right to criticise the public conduct and the administrative action 
of t^ Govenior*General or any Governor. This view was urg^ by means of 
memdments movol by Mukherjee and Mr. Nareghnath Uukheriee 

of,the Oong^ Party. Rule 12 laid down, inter alia, that a member while speaking 
might not "reflect upon the conduct** of the Governor-General or any Governor. 
The amendments wanted to insert the word “personal** before the word "conduct**. 
The movers of the amendments and their supporters held that they might not criti- 
cise the personal conduct of the Governor, but the members should have the right 
to cridcise the public conduct and any administrative action of the Governor 
was the head of the Executive Government of the Ihovliice. the Ministers being merely 
his advisers. The amendments were lost and the rule was accepted by the House. Next 
day. tte 12th. July, with regard to rule 18 of thediuft rules, dealing with the question 
of allotment of time for private members* business, and to which a large number of 
amendments had been moved both by the Government and members of the different 
groups. Sir Bijoy Pragad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, informed the President 
that utter discuBsions with the leaders of the different groups tliey had come to w 
^eement on the point at issue relating to rule 18. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Governor allotting different days for the disposal of the T)rivate members’ 
business after consultation with the President, it would now be for the President 
to allot different days for the purpose, after consul Lation wiih the leaders of the 
different groui>s in the House. As there was still a large number of amendments 
to be dispose of, a suggestion was made that the Uotisc should be adjourned 
curlier for the day in order to enable the members of the House and the Govern- 
ment to come to an agreement as to which amcudnieiita should be taken up for 
consideration. The Pregident accordingly adjourned the sitting, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss tlie points at issue. 


Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
inh. July -The Council went back upon its own decision by agreeing tso-day 
to accept the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill in the form in whicli it had 
been sent in by the Lower House. By an amendment moved on the 29th. May 
last by Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chovndhvry, a member of the Coalition Group, 
the number of nominated seats, as provided in tlic Bill, were reduced from eight 
to four, llie Lower House, to which the Bill was lef erred; however, turned down 
the amendment and restored the original clause thus retaining the entire nominated 
bloc. When the Council took tlic Bill again into oonsidcration to-day it adopt^, 
by 35 votes to 21. the motion of the Hou’ble Mr. S, Suhrawnrdy not to insist 
on the amendment to which the Assembly had v^rcviously disagreed. The Congress, 
the Progressive and the Krishak-Proja Parties joined their hands in opr>osing the 
motion which, as usual, was supiKirted by the Coalition and their allies, the 
Europeatis. The Government niai*8halled on this occasion all their forces and long 
before the commencement of the day’s sitting Mr. K, Sahahuddin, Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, along with certain other prominent Coiilirionists, were seen busily 
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tiOD remained neutral, and altboiiiicli the latter went to the same }j>hby the 
Government amuxu'ters he, it aj^iieaictl, did not record his vote. Khnn Bahadur 
Razzaoul Haider Chowdhury of the Coalition Party, who in ihc former occasion, 
remained neutral, now cast his vote in favour of the motion. Am oiig the Hindu 
members, Mr. Nagrndra Narayan Roy and Mr. SaUeswar Stnka Roy sided uim 
the Ministerial pariv. Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Ciiowdhury and Dr. Arafcittdo 
Rttrua. both of’ the Coalition Party, consistently co;pi)emU;d with the 
Opposition in opposing the motion. Mr. Narendra Ohatidra Dutta (Congress) and 
Rtf Sahib Jatinata Mohan Sen (Progressive) were noticed to be absent. 
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Draft Rules op Procedure <contdO 

tHh* JIB«t :--Boine amonnt of heat uras (cenerated when the Council was con- 
ddexing to-daar the rule nlatins to tha appointment of the Chairman of a edect 
committee. On behalf of the Government, Mr. Nalini Randan Barker suggested 
that the Miiiieter-in-charge of a Bill should be the chairman. The President, Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra, referred to the procedure tliat was followed in the 
Central Assenfbly in this connection where, he pointed out, the Deputy President, 
or ia ids absence a member of the Panel of Chairmen acted as the Chainnan of 
R seioet committee. The President explained that the Chairman of a select com- 
mittee; must be one w^hom everybody consido-ed to be a non-pfuty maiL If a 
Minister in chaise of a Bill was appointed chairman of a sdect committee, he 
might not naturally adopt that attitude towards the Bill which a non-j^rty mem- 
ber might. The suggestion of Mr. Barker was canied. The House was titen 
prorogue. 

Winter Se^saion— Calcutta — 23rd. Nov. to 20th. Dec. 1939 

Adjournmest Motions 

The Winter Bession of the Bengal L^islative Gouiicil commenced at Calculla on 
the 2M November 1939, with the hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Milter^ President, 
in the chair. The sitting lasted a little over an hour. 

Begum Hamida Mvmcn^ (Coalition), moved an adiournmciit motion to discuss 
'^the failure of the Govcnimcnt of Bengal to impress u))on the Government of 
India necessity of keeping the Calcutta Poif open for Haj pilgrim trAflic. this 
year, which is cnudiig great Inooiivenicnoc to tlie iuteiuling )>ilgrims from Bengal 
and Assam’*. Sir AT. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, objoc‘tcd to tlic adjournment 
motion on the ground that the Local Government had no dirci't rcsjonsibility in 
this matter whatsoever and it was entirely a central subjci't The Pneident ruled 
the motion out of order. 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, (Congress), tabled an adjournment motion to disenss 
the situation arising out of the Bengal (Government’s notification dated 8ci)tcinl>er 
15, i9^, emboilyiiig prohibitory onlers for a period of six months, commencing 
from September 0 last, with r^ard to public meetings, assemblies or processions 
and with regard to the I’ress in Bengal, which has resulted in supression of civil 
lil^rties in res]x;ct of all legitimate ai'tivitics in those 6])licrcs. llie Home MinisUr 
object^ to the motion licing admitteil on the ground that tills was a subject on 
which a discussion could have been raised by means of a resolution and the mover 
could have taken his chance at the ballot. The President ruled that the motion 
was in order, |)ointing out that tins w'us the first opportunity which the meml)cr 
had since the publication of the notification to bring the matter to the notice of 
the Ijegislature. The rresldent then wanted to know if the House had any objection 
to leave being granted lor the motion. As the requisite number of members 
(thirteen) did not rise in their seats in supixirl of leave being granted, the motion 
fell through, llie House then adjourned. 

Military Training in Bchoolb 

24tb. NOVEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day. Of the three resolutions moved, one was withdrawn and two were carried. 
"Mr. Banjit Pal Chowdhury moved that effective Htei« should betaken so that 
physical drill in all Primary Bciiools, military drill in all Hccondaiy Schools, and 
the study of military science and a course of military training for all College 
students might be ma^a <Ymipul6on\ irres{)ecth'c of age, castc^ creed and colour, 
throughout the whole province of Dciignl. Bir Naziwuddin, Home Minister, said 
that be was in full accord with the aim and object of the motion. It was the 
accepted policy of the (Government that every enconrngemeut should be given to 
college students to have military training. But he was sorry to say that tlie res- 
ponse to opportunity for training in the University Training Corps had not been 
encouraging. Enrolment had not been. to the full strength of the Corps^ besides 
the percentage of those who did not avail themselves of tlie camp training was 
very big. He would see to it that there was further expansion of the Con>s and 
he hoped that students of the Dacca and Calcutta Universities would take full 
•dvantuge u* these Bahadur K, C\ Banerjee, Mr. Kader Bux and 

Khan Bahadur Md, Arahim also 8|)oke on the resolution, which the mover ultimate- 
ly withdrew *^in view of the sympathetic attitude of the Government'*. 
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Control of Films 

Chandra Baner^e moved : The Coancil is of opiaion 
tae Bhotald ezercise stricter control in regard 

to mms the publication of film pictures in the newspapers which might Mve 
m mtet <rf inculcating immoral ideas in the minds of young bews ana girls. 
MamaM A^am Khan mov<^a short notice amendment for the deletion of the 
imu in the newspapers . The mover accepted the amended resolution which was 
oaixiea. 


Japan's Paddy CoLTiVAiiON 

The Council ihen Mssed a resolution ezpcessing the opinion that an expert 
xnt experts be mu t from here to Japan by the Government to investigate into* the 
cauw of such high outturn of paddy there and train Bengal peasants in the improved 
method employed by Japanese cultivators. The House then adjourned till the 27th* 

The Money-lenders' Bill 

27fh. ft 28th. NOypIBER A surimse was in store for the Government when 
^ Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill was brought before the Council to-day for taking it 
into consideratioii. When Nawab Muaharaff Hussain moved for taking the Bill 
into consideration, the President said that he must be satisfied before he put 
the motion before^ the House that the previous consent of the Governor had hera 
obtained. The Minister in charge of Justice replied that the consent had been 
obtained, bat on President insisting on being satisfied as to the proof of the 
sanction, the Minister left the House for bringing the relevant papers and ihe 
House was adjourn^ for half an hour to en^le him to do so. The House reas- 
sembled after 35 minutes, but still the Minister did not arrive and the House was 
adioumed till the next day, the 28th. November, when the Afinister-in-charge of the 
Bill apologi^ for being unable to be present in the House yesterday, and stated 
that the Bill’ having been already passed in the I/)WGr House, he thought/ no 
sanction was necesMry as it automatically came up before the Up)icr House. The 
President said that it was against parliamentary etiquettec to rofer to what happen- 
ed in the other House and asked the Minister to move tiic Bill de novo, wnidi 
was done. The House then adjourned till Friday, the 1st. December. 

The Prohibition Bill 

let. DECEMBER The prohibition policy of the Government came in for 
much caBtigation when the Council, discussing non-oOicial mciisurcs, took up the 
consideration of the Bcpgal Prohibition Bill to-day. The Noakiudi experiment, in- 
t^uced two years ago, was ridiculed by Prof. Hnmnyun Kabir as a '^Liliputian 
measure,” while Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the Bi>onsor of the Rill, characterised the 
experiment as “a mere make-believe.” The Premier contended while the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the policy of Prohibition, which is '‘one of the main pillars 
of Islamic faith,” they did not i^rec to the principle underlying the present Bill. 
Mr. Das’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was rejected by 23 votes 
jto 10. 

ABOI.1TION OF Dowry Bilf. 

The Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill Bix>nsorod i)y llai Bahadur Svrendra 
Ndrayan Sinha was oh the motion of the Hon’l)lc Nawab Musharraf Hossain, 
circulated for public opinion by the 1st February next*... The Nawab admitted the 
need of such a legislation but he thought it wise that the public should be consult- 
ed in the matter of a soc^ial legislation of this kind. The Mahomedau community 
especUdly, he add^ were afraid of a social measure. 

Shop Assistants Bill 

The intention of the Government to introduce a bill in the current session for 
the pnrpOBC of regulating conditions of work of shop-assistants, w'os minoiinced by 
the non. Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour. The announw- 
■ent was made in connection with Prof. Humayum Kabir*s motion, ^ that Ime 
BeaeA Shop-Assistants Bill, siwnsowxi by him, be taken into consideration. The 
IffiiMter add^. that the bill would be introduced in the Upper House and might 
posiiblybe referred to a Select Committee in the currrat session. Prof, Kabtr 
eventuftily withdrew his motion on this assurance on behalf of the Government 
The House dhen adjounied till the 6th. 
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Saops a:sd Estabij^bmestts Bill 

•lii. BBCBiiBER;— As promised, tJie hononrable Mr. AT. 5. Suhrawar^ 
iatrodueeii tho Beni(al 8hoi)s and Cstablithments Bill, 19;)9 to-day. The Bill sought to 

r ride Infer alia* that no p«>rson emriloyed in a shop should be r^nired to work 
more than seven hours a day unless he has been allowed an interval for rest 
of at least one hour during that day or for more than five hours in any one 
unless he has been nllowdl an interval for rest of at least half an hour duruM 
the day. In the case of«eoinineivial establishments no employee should be eallS 
upon 40 work for more than 'JOS hours in any one month. All wages should os 
payable not later than the tenth day of tlic month immediately succmijig that in 
res()eL*t of wliieh such a*agcs were payable. An employee working in an establish- 
ment for a period of not less than si^c months should on the production of medical 
certificate, be entitled to sick leave, on pay caieitiated at tlic rate of half his eadsting 
|iay. for a total period ot not ex«-ceding‘one month in anv one year. Wages for 
overtime work slioiild be . calcuhuetl at the rate of one and one quarter, times the 
ordinary rate of wages payable to the employee. Any person committing a breach 
of the rul<>s may, on conviction. Im; imnishable with fine which may extend to fifty 
rnpccs. The act, wlieit mssed. will apply in the first instance to the city of Calcutta 
and suburbs and to all the munudisil areas in the districts of the 24-Pergana8, 
Howrah and Hooghly. There-afrer, it will apply to such areas as the Provincial 
Government may specify by notification. 

WORKMEX’8 PkOTECTION BiLL 

The Hon*blc Mr. i/1 8» Suhrawardy further moveil that two other bills, namely 
the Bengal Workmen’s Protei'tion (Amendment) Bill and the Inland Steam Vessels 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill be taken into consideration. The objec't of the former 
bill was to amend the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 10;l|, effectively to prevent 
the besetting of plac'cs whore workmen rec*eive their wages by professional money- 
lenders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a iirst charge on the wages of 
the workmen. It uras also iiitende<l to extend tlte pr>teciion afforded by the Act to 
workmen in the employ of local aiUboritics and vublic utility services aud seamen 

Iff LAND Steam Vessels Amend. Bill 

According to the Inland Steam Vessels Act of 1017 the Provincial Govern- 
ments are not entitled to levy foes or rCv*over costs from the parties involved in 
cases before the 8]>(X'ial courts of iiwt'sdgatiou into casualties to inland steam or 
motor vessels plying in the rivers of Bengal. In the absence of any such provision 
the (Government have, to bear all expenses incidental to these coqrts. The bill sought 
to empower the courts to make such orders as they thought fit respiting the costs 
of investigation or any |)an thore-of. The House then adjourned till Friday nest 


Training in Aviation 

8th. PECEMBBR :-~An announcement that the Government have under 
their consideration c.ertain concrete protxisals for development of aviation in this 
province was made by the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin when the House 
discussed non-oincial resolutions. The Home Minister, however, was not inclined to 
reveal the chaiucter of the schemes for, he said, it would not be proper to do so 
until the necessary amount hail been provideii for in the budget. The oocasion for 
the announcement was furnished by a resolution moved by itai Bahadur Surendra 
Karayan Sinha (Progressive) simgesting that the Government of Bengal should 
dther grant an annual subsidy to the Bengal Firing Club to eoabie them to 
popularise and extend their activities in teaching the thei^ry and practice of flying:. 
^ thmselves found tbme' stipends for the . traiuiiig of air idiots and jrnmnd 
‘ ag thereby an interest of the people in aviation. Ae Bsi 
that people to-<lay lived practically in the midst of air raids. 
jessive countries in the world had encouraged aviation and flying clubs 


^ tt the world had encouraged aviation and flying clubs 

had lecttved financial help from their respective Governments. But. uniortunately, 
aviation in Beng^ Iwa not been encouraged and developed. Even important 


aviation in Bengal had not been encouraged and developed. Even important 
piu pf f like Dacca and DarMing were not connected with the metropolis by mesns 
ofigirial service. Ifr* ivnr Mtaed (Coalition), moving an amendment, opined 
that Instead ^ nanting an aanoal subsidy to the Bengal Flying Club the 
(Soveroment dioula found some scbolacships so that at least forty young men 
xeceive training in aviation every year. He had. however, every sympathy 
wtoT dbM of the mover of the vamlBtioii. Objecting to the acceptance of the 
amendaieDt; Bat^U Pal Chowdkartf thought Uiat lu that case the chancier 
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of the reBolution would be entirely changed. Opposing, Sir NaziMu^din intimatod 
the^ House that ^e Government had not been idle ana had gone into -^e queat^ 
of imparting training in aviation to young men of this province, luef had at 
present under their consideration certain concrete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might secure A and B licenses. But until the amount themor 
had been provided in the budget, the Minister felt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those schemes out. He would, in those circumstanves, request the Bai Bahadur 
to withdraw his resolution. Both the resolution and the amendment were 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Mond^ next, the 11th. December. 


The Moneylenders’ Bill 

11th. DECEMBER : -The debate on the Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill, clause by 
clause, as they were passed by the Assembly during the last session, commenced 
to-day. The Bill had been framed to supplement the provisions of the Bmigal 
Money-lenders’ Act of 19^3. although it has been introduced as a separate measure. 
Among its principal provisions, by the dchiiition of *ioan” certain leading transac- 
tions have been excluded from the oiieration of the bill; for example, , loans to or 
by Government, or by certain soietlcs, including Co-operative Societies and alM 
loans by banks and insii ranee concerns. Loans, however, include loans in kind. 
A “lender” has been defined as anyone who advances a loan while a “money- 
lender” is defined so as to limit the term to the class of what may be called 
professional lenders. Provision has been made for strict regulation of this class 
requiring them to be licensed and to keep certain accounts and furnish ce^in 
i^ormations to borrowers, machinery being provided for the courts to enforce 
compliance with, or in some instances, to non-compliance with these provisions. 
Provision has also been made for regulating ratM of interest^ on all loans, 
including the abolition of compound interest and also for limiting roe amount 
of charges und other inciiiental expenses iu relation to loans, ihe^ borrower is 
entrtlra to re-open transactions that oiTend against the provisions of the 
measure and to move the court for taking accounts. There is penal pr^uuon 
agaihst any one who takes a doeiimeiit iniich does not state the true taoto as 
to the transactions of loan to which it relates and also against any mplmtatiOT 
of borrowers. The ^scusaion was confined to the explanatory clause ot the mil. 

Shops and Establishments Bill 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, which on a previoM day waa 
introduced in ^ House, was by a motion of the 

referred to a Select Committee consisting of eleven members, with instrucuonB to 
submit thmr report by the 28th February next. 

Workmen’s Protection Bill 

The Inland Steam Vessels (Bengal Amendment ^ 

men's Protection (Amendment) Bill, introdne^ 
passed, the latter with slight modifications. The CJouncil then adjonm 

Resolution on War 

SSS; ita will. . ™w»<fe'”rt?isss;" M mSK 

hn«d n m,. 

Nur Ahmed (Ooriition). The motion stood ttius : .u«,ij i* 

This House is of opiniou that 

given to the British Government in the prosecution of then war atainst uw wmwi 

towards the present intemationaf. crisis >“ and honour 

ita determination to rwiat thU aggr^sion proving Tt 

of the ptovinoe rf Bengal and Indm with J*7*{j*5* the conatitation 
farther desirea that it ahould forthwith be a view to the immediate 

of India ehall be eatmined denovoet thewd of t^ war ^ 
attainment of the objective of Pominion Statue with efieettve protocuon 

X7 


Work- 
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doe ri^tt of tlM minoritiM tnd other seodons in oonsoltation and agreement with 
aU the parties and communities conemed.** 

The motion was carried by 27 votes to 12, after which the House adjourned. 

TbB MONBY-LENDBRa’ BlfX 

Ulh. DBCBHIIER Consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill was resumed 
UHiay, the discussion bang confined to the exj^natory clause of the measure. The 
debate on such a technical subject, which otherwise would have appeared dull and 
dry, was enlivened by the customary witticisms of the Hon. Minister in charge 
of the Bill. His action-speech, interspersed with humorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm response till the Council Chamber re-sounded with peals of laughter. 
Adjourning ^e House till Monday next, the Hou’ble the PresitUnt requested 
Nawab Musharaff Hossain to get himself in the meantime properly instructed 
as to what he did exactly mean by the term ''Banking.” As many as 15 amend- 
ments of the Bill were disposed of,, of which only one was accepted 
by the Government and the rest were rejected by the House. The only motion 
that evoked certain amount of discussion in the course of which poll was demanded 
was that moved on behalf of the Congress group. 

Mb. Sabkar’b Resignation 


ISth. DECEMBBR :-The Council met in a tense atmosphere to-day. The air 
was thick with rumours of resignation by the Finance Minister and with eager 
expectation the members awaited his arrival. Cheers burst forth from the Congress 
benches as the Hon’ble Mr. N. B. Barker made his appearance in the Chamber. 
The Coalitionists remained silent and sullen. A htisli over the House as he rose 
to defend the stand he has taken on the issue raiseil by the resolution on War and 
the ans ver to the allegations levelled against him by Khan Bahadur Abdut Karim^ 
Leader of the Coalition Party in the Upper House. “We have an emissary from 
the parallel Gkivernment at Wardha in the person of the Hoa’ble Mr. N. R. Barker, 
the Finance Minister.” that was the language in which the Khan Bahadur had 
described him on the previous day. The retort was stiong and effective. can 
nl. once tell the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. Barker replied, “that in the position which 
ha and hie associatee have created for me^ I am tempted to say that Wardha is a 
place of pilgrimage foe me and the Khan Bahadur should never expect that I 
would always be a latthln) diseiple of Mount Pleasant Road, Bombay.” (Meaning 
]^« Jimiah theveby)k When after half-an-hour the Finance. Minhitor resumed his 
seat ha was greeted with shouts of applause and ai>preciatioa from all sides of 
the Honee. 

PBIVllASSe MoTIOW 


n/L BBCRnSR Ihat the Ministers had “committed a grave broach of 
the pcirMeges of the Council by pmstently abstaining from attending its meetings 
loc m tmnsaetiott of Iweiness rerpiiriug thar attendance.” was alleged in a privilege 
motkm moved to^lay by Dr. B. K. Mookhcr^i, on behalf of the Omxwition. 
Tim niotbn pnqred Chat the matter be brought to the notice of His Excellent 
the Governor. The motion was a sequel to the abseiuc of the hon. Mr. ff. 8. 
Sukrwoardy, Labour Minister, who was to have deal: with matters falling under 
tim Flmuice pxotfolio to-day, when the House was due to resume discussion of 
dm supideinentary estimates of expenditure for ll);i0-4a Members of the diffeient 
parties (whiclsed the Minister’s imsence and {lointcd out that m the past, Ministers 
bad also been absent fvikm the House during questiou time and during discussion 
ef matters which reUted to their riwpective dciwtmcnts. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim^ Leader of the Ministerialist Coalition I’urty, said that it was high time 
tlmt tka informed His Exrelleiicy "of the chronic la|>ecs of his Ministers.” He. 
imr one; add die view that if there was any reiuirreri(*e of these lapses, they should 
■"boyc^t the Conuctl and bring the administration to a standstill.” 'ilie President 
adjonmed the House for fifteen miiiutes, remarking tliat it was reprehensible that 

in f}iite of re|)caied comfdaints. Ministers still ncglctded the House. Mr. 

Stihrawardy^ who now attended the sitting, asked the members to realise 
thgt there was serious dislocation in the business of the (ioveriimcnt and explained 
that it was on that accxnint that they could not be punctual, however mii& they 

wished to be. He assured the House t^ there would not be a recurrence. J>r. 

MoM^jee withdrew his motion in view of the assurance given by the Miiiistor. 
Tim Council then adjoiirnerl till January 9 , 1949 when it will resume discussion on 
the Bengal Money-Loidcrs’ Bill, 


The Bcmibay Legislative Assembly 


Poona Session — Poona — 14th. to 31st August 1939 

Bombay Municipal Amend. EiVl 

The Poona seasion of the Bombay L«^slative Assembly commenced at Poona 
on the 14th. Angnst 1989. The hon. Mr. Q. V. Mavalankar, Speaker, presided. 
The Select Committee reports on yarious Bills, such as the Bill to regulate the 
transactions of money-lending in the province, the Bill for the protection of 
tenants, the Agriculturists Debt Belief Bill and the Shop Assistants BiU were 
submitted. 

The Lon. Mr. L, M, Patilt Minister for Local Self-Government, moved a Bill to 
amend the Bombay Municipal Act (1888). After rejecting an amendment mov^ 
by Mr. 8, H, Jhabvala, in less than half an hour, the House passed the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Demand op Press Security 

15th. AUGUST Mr. Jamnadia Mehta asked leave of the House to move the 
adjournment of the House to draw attention to the action of the Government in 
demanding security from the Editor of Sawadhan and the Printer of the Luzini 
Narayan Press, where it was published. The motion was adopted by 72 votes to 19. 

The Money-lenders* Bill 


The House then carried by 72 votes to 82. a motion of the hon. Mr. JT. M* 
Mumhi that the periiKl for the presentation of the Select Committee report on 
the Money-Lenders* Bill lie extended to November 30, 1939, to enable the Bill to 
be considered along with the Agrieulturisre Debt Relief Bill, which would be 
shortiy placed before the House. He said that both the Bills were closdy coo* 
iiect^. Mr. S, V. Parulekar and Mr. J. B. Oreavea opposed the motiottw 
Land Revenue Amend. Bitj* 


15th. to 81st. AUGUST Mr. Maiarji Deaat, B^ne Minutm; 

the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Land Bevenwe Gode 
1379 (as amended by the Select CcMnmittee). Further discussioo was* 
on the next day, the 10th. Angnst, when Ae House took up cenaideratico 
of th*5 various ameiidmentB tabled to clause 11 of the Bill pertanung to aaaeaanient 
and settlement of revenue of agricultural land. Une or the aiimamera 
was fundamentally wrong awl unstneiilific. Assessment wsw fixed <m 
theory that the State was enfitJed to a share of It iM 

nothing to do with the area of the lands one possessed. The result m me nmoiao 
meut. If accepted, he saul would entail Ihe^ tenants to nnneceisary banWp sineo 
any rise in taxation would duly be jLift^ on to the toay ^ Ar««^ 
diaeusaion the amendment was rejected. The 

against 27, an ameiidmcwt by the same raetiott of w 

cribing rental value. Mr. Morarji JJeaat said tb^ this 
£Ull. Land aseessmonts were based on sevei’al factory the prona^ ncior 
wriW value. He-BBuredUie House tliat ttiwe.. need be no e wndiaM iOB ^ ^ 
tiobe ifenUtl valuee sinee there wM airwdy a Bdl on the ™ AaMPV 

by uhidi uaury and rack rentuig ^were to be i»DliaMc& 

Neit dhy,. the nth. Auguet, Mr. Joinnoda* M. ^ Mdhtom mSi 

whichiaonii^t to make agricultnia) profite the basis ol asawra^t Mr. MAton^SJ® 
that the piesent ffll would not solve fte land revenue faSSS 

would aowtianie to be assessed and collected from 

of th>d> beintc aeeeesed and cdleeted from the profito Ite B^liBi^arartm^ 
toe Eiim&TT Committee that followed it alra figured la toe eony M tt» MM 
whet OppoetoMi members ptnnted out toat itjws ~ 

prifieiplc, namely, assessment on agricultural pronto,^ tMt the wnoie strojgw nm 
eaiticA^ The hon. Mr. Morarji Omai, Reve^ *^ii^r ^ *^n?** ^* *^ 

toe lesiie fior toe BaidoU Satyagraha was ..^_Xt 

asaesaiMat was based . on wrong <&ta. £r*hhp 

*7 toe Opiiorition was also placed ^ote toe Bar^h BiqwiT Cam^M bj 1b. 
huleWiM^ J. Desai, counsel for the peamnte, it wes never perauted 


in. 
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omitinad the niaoy difficulties in the way of determining agricultural profite. 
•Ctoohed” aoooiuits and bogus accounts would be a challenge to any one. Further- 
moee, agrioultural profits were a nebulous thing. The difficulties here were much more 
than in the ease of aaeessing income-tax. Mr. Jamnada$ Uehta'B amendment was 
paeaaed to a ffiTision and dmeated by 6S TOtes to 29. Opposing another amendment 
moved fay 8ir A. M, JT. IMlavi, Leader of the Opposition, which sought to direct 
tine Govmment to hold fresh settlement of land revenue within one year of the 
pieaent Act tte Bevenue Minister explained the manv difficulties in the way. There 
wwe W dulms in the province which meant that 180 Settlement officers were re- 
gaiiedL It ypas tiie ambition of the Bevenue Minister to train up as early as possible 
aa many Settlement Offioers aa were available. He, however, hoi^ that between three 
and five years' time, he would be able to effect a resettlement in all the talukas. 
Three other amendments to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The diaen ss ion on the^ next day, the ISth. Angnst, centred round the sub-clauses 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, determination of assessment 
and tie texm of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday by 
Sir A. if. JT. Jhklavi (Lmder of the Opposition) for directing the Government 
to start a fredi settlement in this province within one year, and proposals soekina 
to raise the perM to three years and five years respectively, were either rejected 
or withdrawn. Sir A. M« K. Dehlavi doubted if the whole Bill was not a measure 
foa^piopeganda purposes so that the perale mi^t stand by them (the Government) 
in 'Wair hour of need. The hon. Mr. Morarji Deaai, Revenue Minister, explaining 
Urn Qomnment’s ffifficnlty in acemting the amendment, observed that settlement 
work involTed thus rights and privileges of peasants and as such required careful 
aemihiy. There were not many retired officers comiietent to do settlement work 
so suensted bj the Opposition, He informed the House that he had already 
ointoa pfsmnng the necessary rules tinder the measure, alUiongh it had not yet 
peieea. An amendment by Mr, 8, L, Karandikar seeking to em])ower 
peeaeiiis to diallenge setSementa in a court of law if the assessment exceeded any 
wav the value dt one-dixth of the net produce of the holding, was also uogatived. 
Mlnisler pointed out that it was not possible for the Government to submit 
lAvee to a iteat in court That would dlsUnb the machiDery of assessment 
tday, the IfttL Augnst, over 15 amendments were discussed. With the 
of two amimdments, the rest were either rejected or not moved. The 
.jnts accepted by the Govemimmi were one for deletion of the clause, 

j to the fatiidoiy of collection of land revenue and the variations in the area 

^ ooDapiod ai^ enltivated lands during the last thirty years in the matter of 
\ and the other, for the hidnsioD of ^ordinary expenses of cultivating 
v” Thera was considerable discussion on the dause pertaining to the 
the Settlement Report. It was laid down in the clause, that, orders 
ProvindM Government shsli be final and shall not be called 

in any .court. Several amendmeobi were moved in this 

, the aasened group to bring the matter before a tribunal to 

he mpBoialed by the Government or before the District or High Courts resi^Uvely. 
Shnv eonndecaiion of ^e amendments was hdd over, pending informal 
dlaeniihmo between the Oppontion members and the Revenue Minister 
4MI this •qpMition. The House then adjourned till Monday, the fitst. Angnst, when 
‘ ' S7 voles to 31, it passed the third rming of the Bill. Tlie opponents of the 
** thoir arguments to the ' disappointing nature” ot the Illation. 

A, if, AT, DMain^ Leader of the Opposition, and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
mM that ea oanortunity had bewi misM of launching agrarian legislation 
lAM would have l£ a hmamark in the history of legislation, and that the relief 
dime to the peasants was only nominsi. The former charseterisod the Iffill as 
wfam in a new bottle” and that there was nothing in the legislation. 
Me asserted that the hopes of the many parties in the country and that of the 
had been beUedL The him. Mr. Morarji Deeai, Revenue Minister, 
pointed out tfaust lor the first time siseasments to be made in the fntnre 
. . j salri^ to the vote of the House and such a thing had never happened 

in the pest He aseerted that it Aiottld be clear to anyone who exandned the 
BBI impratiatly, that reduction would be substantial in several caera where 
lorinsily the pitch of assessment was very faugh. Formerly the pitch of assessment 
mrafiO per eenl of the lentil vShW and in some cases even 55 per cent in actum 
.Now it was reduced to ^ per cent of the value. The danger of 
„ Jag would also be eBmioated with the passing of the tenancy legislation 
i that mmld mean the siierament would only be 30 per cent. One important 
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^ •ettleraentB. According 

to M agtMa amendmeiit on the question, any iierson aggrieved by the report ot 

Trihlmoi “*3i ^ *® the Provincial Government for re^nce 
to we j^venue InbunRl. JTie Revenue Tribunal after making an enquiry, 
would submit its opinion on the objections raised to the Froviiicial Government. 


The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

2Snd. to 28rd. A0GI3ST ; — By seventv votes to 8even« the A jisembly rejected to-day 
an amendment by Mr. P, W* Wagh to nave the Tenailcy Bill referred back to the 
Select Committee. The hon. Mr. ^forarji Deaai, the Revenue Minister, had just 
moved a motion that the Bill to provide for the protection of tenants in the 
Province of Bombay be rewi for the second time, when Mr. 8, L. Karandikar 
raised a point of order as to whether the Bill as it emerged from the Select Commit- 
tee was in order. Mr. Karandikar submitted that several important provisions 
contained originally in the Bill had been dropped. He contended that the Bill 
should be witlidrawn, redrafted and then presented to ^e House. Ilie hon. Mr. 
(7. V. Mavlanker^ the Speaker, held that there was no valid objection, since the 
scope of the Bill was to give protection to the tenants, and it was retained by the 
Select Committee. It was at this stage that Mr. Wagh moved his amendment. 
With the rejection of Mr. Wagh*8 amendment, Mr. Karandikar mov^ an 
amendment for referring back the Bill to the Select Committee to reconsider 
cei'tain clauses, lliis amendment was also rejected. Disenssion of the 
Bill, clause by clause, was then resumed. Over a dozen amendments were 
rejected before the House rose for the day. Next day, the 28rd. Angust, 
tlie definition of **rent** was debated at great length on amendments moved by 
Sardar N, 0, Vinchoorkar and Mr. Jhabwala, It is laid down in the Bill that 
“rent*’ means any consideration in money or kind, or both. i)aid or payable, by a 
tenant on account of the use or occupation of land held by him, but shall not 
include the rendering of any personal service. I'he amendments sought to alter 
the position in regard to personal service. Sir 4. A/. K, Dehlavi, supporting Bardar 
Vinchoorkar’s amendment, said that when two parties, namely, landlord ana tenant, 
entered into a contract, no law should stand in the way. If the tenant had agreed 
to render a certain service, then he should do it. Rao Bahadur Chitale declared 
that agricultural ec'onomy could not well be served by the elimination of personal 
service. He argued that tenants would be in a better josition to discharge tlieir 
obligations if personal service was taken into account. Bir Chinubhai Afaahowlal, 
supporting the amendment, said that there WT.re many instances where tenants did 
not pay rent by way of share in crops but only their personal scr^aces were 
taken into consideration. The hon. Mr. Mararji Lesai, opposing the nmendmcnls, 
declared that the Bill was the result of an earnest endeavour on the part of the Govern- 
ment to put the relations between the landlord and the tenant on a ])ro]>er and cqiiit- 
tablc basis, in order that neither the landlord might exploit the tenant, nor the tenant 
become an irrcsixiusible iierson. He cxidaincd that the relations between the two 
were not particularly nappy in the several parts of the province and it was the 
intention of the Government to set malters right. As practical mcn,^ they had to 
see how the legal vK)sition created by the amendment would be utilised. Tenants 
were forced to work in some cases on laiullords’ own farms. On refusal to do so 
they were dealt with severely. Ihe result of the amendment, if accepted, would 
be that the tenant would have to carry out personal services supiKwed to l»e 
based on an agreiiment. The amendments were declared lost. An amendment 
lor the deletion of the sub-clanse relating to the deliiiitiqu of the term “to 
cultivate personally” was moved by Air. 8, V, Parulvkar, Hiscussion had not 
concluded when the House rose for the day. 


The Finance Act Amend. Bill 

to Slit. AUGUST The hon. Mr. A, B. Lathe, Finance Minister, moved 
to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act, The Bill is designed to lighten the 
procedule for the rei’overy of the iiAan immovable tax. According to the nmendiiig 
Bill, a penalty is presi'xibed for default in payment ot the tax and also it is 
made a first charge on the premises on which it is leviable. Leaders of the 
Opposition groups criticised the Goveniment for bringing forward this measure 
and charged them with utilising the muiiicipaliiies to recover the tax instead of 
doing it themselves, uiiu also fox transgressing on the nghts of the Aluiiicipalitiw. 
A motion for poBt|X>neinent of the Bill, sine die, brought forwad by A. M. 
Behlavi, Leader of the Opposition, was tlirown out by jO votes against 4... 
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Dr. movj^ for closure, which the Deputy Speaker. Mr. N. O, Joahi 

put to the House., Sir A. M. AT. Dehlavi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including EaipiieanB. who were wanting to speak. Ihe closure 
motion m jpt to vote and wm carried by 58 votes against 43. Thereumn 
Sir A. Af, AT. DeAfow made a brief statement saying that no usefol puriJose 
would he served b^r their participation in the proceedings. He then walked out 
the House followed by other Opposition members. This was the first time 
European members participated in a “walk-out”. The Finance Miniater, in the 
course his reply, assur^ the House that steps would be token to see that 
none suflerod undue haidship on account of this Lt^islation. Next day the 
•Ott August, a motion for the circulation of the Sill for a fortnight for 
Stating public opinion was thrown out by the House, 69 voting against and 
45 for. A motion for referring the Bill to a select committee was also rejected 
by the House. Amendments for exempting trustees of charidcs and waqfs from 
the operation of the peimlty clause in the Bill were withdrawn by the movers on 
M a88uraiK*e given by the lion. Mr. A.* B. Laike, the Finance Minister, that 
the Government would take particular care to see that they did not siiifer any 
herdships. He also assured the blouse that before framing the rules he would 
consult the members of the House. An inij^rtant amendment, which was moved 
Oil behalf of the Government and a rconted, removed tlie retrosiiective character 
of the pnal clause. Next »lay, the 31st. August, over a dozen amendments were discus- 
sed. Of the amendments moved two were accepted by the Government. One of them 
gives discretionary iiower to the Collector or tlie Municifiality in the matter of levying 
penalty for default in payment of the proiierty tax. Acrcording to the smemf 
meiit, a penalty will be leviinl only if the authorities concerned are satisfied that the 
person liable to pay the tax had wilfully failed to pay it. By the second 
amendment the lonalty leviable on *-*--*- *^ - 


tax payable instead of the whole amount 
the House rejected an amendment, moved 


default has been reduced to onc'-fourth of the 
as in the Bill. By 01 votes to 2C, 

— , by the Muslim Loa.$no I'arty which 

sought to 1111)086 a graded lonaity from cue |)er cent of Uic tax payable to live per 
cent if the tax had not been paid within five monUis. 


Bombay Sesiion— Bombay— 2Sth Sept, to 31tt. October 1939 

The Bombay Session of the Assembly licgaii its session on the 2{^tta. September 
with the agenda left over from the Booiia session, llic agciuln iiiclndid eleven Govcin- 
mciit Bills, tlic more imiiortaiit of thorn being the Money-lenders’ Bill, the Tenancy 
Bill, the tShop Assistantn Bill and the Agricultural l)ebtois Bill, all of them 
awaiting second and third readings. The Fodder Ordinance promulgated by the 
Government, consequent on the famine (onditions in Gujcrct, has afso liecn 
framed frito an enactment and was also placed before the House. I he tlirrty 
uon-olficial Bills on iho agoiida included the Hindu Divorce Bill, the rrevention 
of Bigamous Marriages Bill, and oilier social li'gislaliou. 

TiiK Bo^^^vY TrNASCY Biw. 


27th. SEPT, to 3rd. OCTOBER ':i’he Ifombny Tenancy Bill was discussed on 
these days. Mr. (/. K, PhnJnlce, in an amendment, suggested the indusioii 
of two BUD-clauscs to l^e- tiou 0, the first that rent payable to ihc landliwd by the 
tenant should be tiic first charge on croi^s and, secondly, the tenant sboidd be 
made liable for the payment of land rcvnine to the (torernmeut in respect of 

land held anil ^ iifblectcd by the tenant. The Ravenne ^f^nii^tcr opposed the 

amendment, which was lost. Clause 7 dialling with the landlord’s right in a 
iiTOiecteii tenancy was disciissttl at lengili. Mr. S'. V, Paruttkar urged 
, liiggcr landlords shouhl not have the right to determine iciiMiicy. Tlie Rmenue 

Afiniater expressed liis faitli that the lamllonls would not abuKc the power vcsteil 
in them and if the Government came across such inslaiiccs, they would 'eortaiiily 
come to tlie rest^ue of the tenant. Mr. Javmudaa Mehta pointccl out tliat Uie 
woi^ “for any ogriimltuial imrioecs” were vagne. He asked if bee- hiving would 
be an agricultural purjusse for which the landlords- could evict the tenant. The 
Revenue Mimater a]>prcciatetl the iKiiiit made and promised to consider it. 

Mr. B. S. Hiray, rarliamcntOT feci^rctary, moved an amendment to the 
effect, that a landloril be dc^^med 4c> have used the land personally if he used the 
land by his own lalmur or by liinit laliour under his supervision or any member 
iA his family. This amendment was a<>cepted by tlie Minister and Clause 7 was 
passcil by Iv votes to 12. ]\lr. //. K. Fatavker (lilast Khandcsb) moved an 
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Amendmeiit makinc provision for an appeal to the Collector, against an order for 
oompenaadon made by the Mamlatdar. The Revenue Minieter accepted the 
amendment and it was passed. Strong oiinosition was shown by a section of the 
Home to Clause 22, which made non-issue ot receipts by the landlord punishable 
by fine amounting to Bs. 100. Mr. D. K. Phadke suggested an amendment that 
the fine be reduced to Bs. 10. The amendment was accepted. The House then 
adjonrned till Monday, the M. Oetober, when the House passed the second and 
third readings of the Bill. The siH>kesmen of lamlords characterised the Bill 
as a revolutionary measure, while the spokesmen tenants said Uiat it did 
not confer all the benefits that should be expected of a progressive government. 
Ihe Revenue Minister. Mr. Morarji Deeai^ declare that it was safe to be slow in the 
litiil stage of tenancy rdorm. The Bill affords protection to tenants with regard 
) permanency of tenure. 

Fodder k Grain Control Bill 

6th. OCTOBER The Bombay Fodder and Grain Control Rill, which was intended 
o naiit power to the Provincial Government to regulate and control the supjdy 
and distribution of fodder and grain including the price thereof during famine, 
passed the third reading to-day. During detailed consideration of the Bill, it ivos 
urged upon the Government that it should be made incumbent on sellers of 
fomler and iprain to sell those commodities to bona file customers. Otherwise, it 
was pointed out, sellers might consen'e stock, thereby nullifying the benefits of 
the measure. Although the Revenue Minister explained that tlio (government had 
a oonstitational difficulty in accepting the clause, the motion was pressed to a 
division and the House rejected it by an overwhelming majority. An amendment 
enjoining the seller to issue a receipt to the purchaser giving all the particulars 
of the sale was accepted by the House as a useful suggestiou. The second and 
third readings were passed in quick succession. 

Agricultural Debtors* Relief Bill 

The House next took up for consideration the Agiicultural Debtors’ Relief 
Bill with the (Select Committee Re])ort thereon. The Bill provided for scaling 
down of debts of eultivatiiig agricuitiirlsts in the Province whose debts did not 
{exceed Bs« 15,000 and was not below Ks. 100. The Bill provided for the sotting; 
np of Debt Conciliation Boards and payment by easy instalments. A feature ot 
toe BUI was that a debtor was obliged to be a member of a Resource Society before 
be could avail himself of the facility. Next day the 7fh. Oetober, the Assembly 
contiiiaed disoussion on the second reading of the Bill. An amendment from the 
OongMS benohes that an agriculturist should not be coiisideied a debtor if money 
waa due from him to agricultural labourers under him, was accepted. An 
amendment moved from the Congress benches which provided that the benefits 
of the Bill should be available to pivBons cultivating peieonally before April 1. 
1937 was also accepted by the Government. 

Reduction of Marriage Expenses 

tOlh. OCTOBER The Assembly discussed to-day a non-official resolution 
neommending to the Government to undertake legislation to provide for compulsory 
sedoctlon of expenses in oonneotion with the marnoge and other ceremonials of 
egricnlturists. it was suggested that legislation may be undertaken to provide for 
“reasonable” redaction of expenses incurred on ‘^unnoi'esBary religious” ceremonies 
of a^calturists. An amendment was moved to inchule all elasBcs of people 
witmn the scope of the xesolntion, A Muslim member moved an amendment to 
ndnde Muslims from the scope of the resolution while other Muslim members 
weloomed the economy measure suggested in the resoliition. The Home Minieter, 
replying to the debate, said that he was one with the House in their view that 
miwriage expenses should be curtailed and controlled especially among tliat class 
of pe^^ who could ill-afibrd them. But in social matters like the present one, 
legislatloa would not serve the purpose. *Tf we want -some change in social 
bfliita, we must raise the standard of education of tlie iioople. Their moral attitude 
moat ehaaga. Legiilation should not go counter to tlie needs of human uature. 

memben must be aware how even a healthy measure like the h^arda Act was 
resented by many people.” The Minister added it was quite unfair to check by 
legiilation the enetom of people enjoying themselves on occasions of marriage. 
6owy wanted it People spending money for the purpose never grudged it. In 
view of these facte, oe would request the mover to withdraw the resolution. The 
seiolotm was however withdrawn on the next day. 
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Minorities and the Services 

Itth. OCTOBER A spirited enunciatian of the Oovernment's policy with 
Tigard to the representation of minority communities in the Government services, 
was a feature of the debate to-day. Sir Alt MohatMd Khan Dehlavi, Leader ol 
the Opposition, moved his resolution recommending to the Government that 20 m 
cent of appointments in the Government administration should be reserved lor 
Muslims. Mr. fif. Jhnhvala^ criticising tl\e mandatory effect of the resolution, 
said that democracy irould be at an end if the principle of the resolution was 
given effect to. He moved an amendment, which entitled any qualified person 
to get an apix)intment Mr. Babubhai Patel from the Congress Denches, in another 
amendment, drew the attention of the House to the fact that the Muslims formed 
only 8.8 per cent of the i)opnlation in the province and that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment should see that excess Muslims iii Government employ over their legitimate 
share be dispensed with. A Bcheiliilcd Class member ))resBed the claims of his 
community to 20 fter cent of Government apfioiiitments and moved incorporation 
of the recommendation in the main resolution. The hon. Mr. K. M, Munehi, 
Home Minister, opposing the resolution, 'said that there could be only two 
princi]de8 which should guide all civilised Governments in the matter of 
appointment to the services. The first was one of efficiency, and the other that all 
sections who, due to general backwardness, deserved protection, should be cared 
for. The Minister referred to the classification of the communities as Advanced, 
Intermediate and Backward for the puriM>8e of representation in the services, the 
latter two categories getting larger representation. The Muslims being classified 
as ^^Intermediate’* hud sei'ured a vciy fair and just share of the appointments in 
(^veriiment services. Mr. Munshi stressed the need for safeguarding the efficiency 
of the administration which shouhl not be sacrified while protecting the legitimate 
claims of the minorities, lie assured the House that since the acceptance of office 
by the Congress, the Government, hud been doing everything in their power to see 
that the rights of the minorities were safely conserved. The resolution ws» lort 
without a division. 

AGuicuLximAJ. Deutors* Relief Biu. (contd.) 

16th. to 25th. OCTOBER The House resumed discusBion to-day on Clause 4 of 
the Agricultural Debtors Relief Bill, which dealt with the consUrtotion the Debt 
Adjustmout Jtoard. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 
next day, tJto t7th Oetoher, when after Clause 5 vesting power in the Prowincial Govern- 
ment to dissolve a Debt Adiustmeut Board or remove a member thereof was adopted, 
the Uonse next disposed oi five more clauses, which gave power to the Board to 
dsiride rU cases relating to adjustment of debts and provided that decisions of tte 
Board sMl have tlie validity of jndicial proceedings and made certain awards of 
Board apiKudable. Clauses of the Bill which prescribed a stamp fee of two nipeee 
and a (‘ourt fee for appeal against the decision of the Board were oppos^ by mem- 
bers. The OiTpositioii urged that in an ameliorative measure the impositibu of fees 
went against the grain. The Fhiaiice Minister replied that instice should not be 
too cheap and funds were required to imy the salary of o^Soers, and if anything 
remainea in excess that would be spent for improving the conditum of Agricul- 
turists. Next day, the 18th. October the House passeaf as many as twenty-one 
clauses in the course of the day. Strong o|>po8ition was in evidence, however, 
when Clause 24 was taken up. This clause limited the jurisdiction of n Debt 
Adjusiment Boar<l to entertain an ap))licatioa for adjustment of the debt of a person 
whose debts were not jnore than Rs. 8X000. By way of amendments, figures vary- 
ing from Rs, 5,000 to Ss. 25,0J0 were wuggesteti One amendment sought to fix a 
minimum limit at Ks. .50. The amendments were thrown out Next day, the 26th. 
October, the House voted on amendments to Clause 40. Mr. D. K Kunte'e (Congress) 
amendment alofie was aocepted after slight modifications. The amended clause Bought 
to give relief to Mebtors** by scaling down their debts acoording to a definite plan, 
taking into conrideration the fall in prices of agricultnnd products after 1931. 
It also laid down that at the time of application to (he Board, if the interest wap 
more flNHi the priacipaX twice the amount of principal would be deemed to be the 
amount due to the debtor. Gn the Uni; October, die vital clauses ia the Bill, layhig 
down provisions for flcaiingdown dcjbts cd ag^cuUuriets to their paying capjpplty. 
engage the attention of the House to-day. Members of the Opposition spontbrM 
an amendment lecommending graded sealing down instead of the uniform one 
proposed in the Bill. The Finance Minister opposed the proposal. A series of 
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dames ogpiaiiiing the details which an award made by an Adjustment Board should 
OQatain were then adopted. Amendments were moved to suggest that the Govern- 
ment dioald not claim priority in respect of their dues but they were rejected. 
The Einanoe Minister assured the House that in cose any difficulty should arise 
in working the Bill, improvements to it would certainly be considered. Next day, 
the Mh. Oelober, the House considered the circumstances when a l>e1)t Adjustment 
Board had the right to declare a debtor insolvent. Initmd of Clause 64, the House 
accepted the amendment of Mr. D. K, Kunte to the a^e clause, which laid down 
the omditions^ of insolvency. According to the amcnMent the Board was em- 
powered to adjudicate a debtor an insolvent if his paying capacity was inadequate 
to pay the total amount of his debts, or if a debtor was in default of two consc- 
outive or any three instalments payable under the award. The amendment further 
stated that the order of adjudication thus made was to be deemed to be an order 
of the court. The amendra clause being comprehensive, the House decided to 
delete clauses 68 to 74. Next day, the 25th. October, the second and the third 
readings of the Bill were passed. 

Resolution on War 


25th. OCTOBER -The Assembly presented an animated appearance in the 
afternoon, when, before a crowded house, the Prime Minister, the bon. Mr. B. O, 
Kher, moved the Congress resolution disapproving of the Viceregal declaration. 
The Premier moved as follows 

^This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without tlie consent 
of the people of India and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of 
Provincial Governments. 


**11116 Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to tlie Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential, in order to secMire the 
co-operation of the Indian people, that ])riiiciplcH of democracy should be applied 
to India and her policy should be guided by her people ; and that India should 
be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution, 
and further that suitable action should be taken in so far us it is possible in 
the immediate present to give efTect to that principle in regard to the present 
governance of India, including arrangements whereoy all war incasurcs in this 
OTovince may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India.” 

Sir A. M* K, Dehlavi^ Leader of the t)t>|>ositioii, moved an .nmeudment on 
behalf of the Muslim League Party which was on the lines of the Muslim League 
resolution on the subject. The amendment inter alia stated tlinl the i)arliamei)tary 
system of Government under ^e present eonsiitution hud failed aint that the 
entire problem of India’s future constitution should be revised de nox^o and also 
the British Government should not make «ny commitment without the ap]n*oval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim I^eague. 

Mr. AU Bahadur Khan >vantcd to know if the amendment was in order. 
He said that no amendment could be moved which was of a nugatory character. 
The aim of the Muslim League amendment ran eonnier to that of the original 
resolution. While the Premier’s motion demandcil that India siiould ))c regarded 
as an independent nation, the amendment sought lo divide the (country into 
Muslim India and non-Muslim India. He asserted that the amendment was an 
independent proposition and not an amendment. 

Mr. S. H, Jhabvala moved a scries of amendments wbieli sought to make 
verbal changes in the reBoliition. Dr. B, R, Amhedkar. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. R. B. Khedgikar moved their resiiective amendments. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (European Group), on behalf of the Progress Party, 
moved the following amendment : 

“TTiifl Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that, in view of the fact 
that in spite of all the differences regarding the methods of achieving the goal of 
Indian political freedom and the pace at which India should achieve it, all narties 

18 
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and inicroBta arc uniteil in the demand for Dominion Status within the meaning 
of the Statute of Westminster, the existing constitution shall be amended, with 
the approval not only of the majority party but of the minorities also, as sc;^ 
after tne present war as is practicable, with the object of conferrinjj upon Inma 
Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminister ; and that 
a declaration to this etiect should forthwith be made. 

“Finally, this Assembly recommends that in the meantime, the Government 
^ould co-operate with His Maj^^sty’s Government and (he Government of India 
in the prosecution of the war so that all necessary measures may be executed 
through the rroviucial Government.” 

Sir. S, K, Potil (Congress) moved an amendment which stated that “in 
view of the failure of the British Government to meet the Indian demands, this 
Assembly, while recording its fullest eonlidon cc in the Mini-itty, calls upon it to 
tender its resignation.” > 

When the rtsoUition was taken iiji for consideration by the House on the 
next day. the 2Hth. Octobw, the Premier, cO’.nmonding the resolution to the HousCt 
ti*aced at con side i aide length tlic events leading u)) to the }»resciiv situation and 
recalled lie Oonuress demand for a dei-laration of judicy, the V^'iceroy's statement 
as also the starement of Lord Zetland in the House of liords. The Viceregal 
declaration hnd Ih'oii found disapiiointing not only by the Congress but also oy 
the National Liiicral Federation. Tb.e rremicr was sare.a^ lie when he referred to 
the mention of the IdlO and IbiM deedaradons of policv “which will, I am sure, 
be reiHjated in 1919 and 1939 and 1909, if indee.l we arc so 8U])inc as to await 
the pleasure of those who are to-day ruling over us in the matter of our progress 
on the road to self-determination.” rrocecilitig, 3Ir. Khcr said, “All our demands 
have been turned down. The question then arises as to what should be our course 
of action and this brings me to the rcsolut ion before that House. In the first 
part, It regrets that India should have been made to participate in the war without 
the consent of the people and that laws should have been passed and measures 
enacted curtailing the ixiwers and activities of the Provincial Governments. 
Indians were not coiisultcil licfore the war was dcclannl. They have no effective 
voice in the prosecution of the war. and as a matter of fact, the powers of the 
Provincial Governments have been cnrtailc<l by llic amendment of the Government 
of India Act passcfl without India’s consent. The first portion of the resolution, 
therefore, exiwcsses our regret that all this should haxe been done, against our 
will. The second part of the resolution ilcclaros that in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian iteoidc the iiriuciplcs of demo racy should be applied 
to India, that her policy should be guided by licr ]-cople, that India should be 
regarded as a free nation entitled to frame her own constitution and with that end 
in view, all necessary ehaiigca in the form of the Government should be made 
in the immediate present as far as possible. It is a great iiity that a rewlution 
which demands these rights for this country should have any opposition at 
all. A resolution of tlic nature ought to be passed with one voice. The ^ third part of 
the resolution expresses regret that the situation in liulia lias not been rightly under- 
Btooil by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has been made 
on their behalf. The statement, as has been observed, would have been out of date even 
IM years ago. It is based on the assumption that being divided and disunited, the 
Indian iicople are unfit and unable to govern themselves. Tliis is not true. It is true 
that there are minorities ami there arc diflerciiccs in this ciuintry but this is not 
the only country where there are minorities or religious ditlercnces and for our 
part, wc have alwaj* stood for the amidcst guarantees for the rights of minorities. 
1 cannot comdude’ my remarks better than by quoting ^lahatma Gandhi’s state- 
ment which says that ‘it would have liccii better if the British Government had 
declined to make any statement whatsoever. The lonjr expected statement made 
' by the Viceroy simply shows that the old iKilicy of divide and rule is to continue. 
Bo far as I can see, Ihc Congress will be no pari v to it, nor can the India of the 
Congress conception be a imrtner with Britain in her war with Herr Hitler. The 
Indian declaration shoivs clearly that there is to be no democracy for India if 
Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Conference is promised at the end 
of the war. Like its predecessor, it is bound to fail. The Congress asked for 
br^ and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for India, 1 4fare not 
foretell. 

Bir A, M. K. Dehlavi, who moved the Muslim TiSagiie amendment, 
declared that during the last two and a half years, it had been proved that the 
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CongKfls had done tilings in its own way without any regard for the interests o! 
the minorities. The attitude of the Muslim League Party was well known. 

They stood at one with all those who were striving for the betterment of the 
country on all vital issues affecting the community. They stood for democi*acy. 
But the attitude of the Congress Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He said that the Muslim League I'arty’s amendment was moved with the sincere 
and honest hone, that democracy might be granted to this counti 7 , but on 

proper lines. He reminded the Congress that, on several occasions in the past, 
the League hod stood by the Congress. The accusation of ‘divide and rule*’ had 
been m»ie by tlie Congress against the llritish (iovcrni|<nt. Put, it was a matter 
of truth, he asserted, that the Congress had ail along the same princi]de 

in its rule. Ceaseless efforts had heem made to diviile the Muslims. Inducements 
of all kinds had been held out. iJi visions were created among the Scheduled 
Classes. He reiterated that, whatever might be the merits or demerits of a demo- 
cratic parliamentary system, in so far as India was concerned, that system had 
fiuied oecauBc of the conditions obtaining in ibis country. Jle hoped that the 

Congress, even if it went out of oflice now. would be back, but with a changed 

heart and a different outlook. Hir Ali Mobnmed disagreed with the Congress 
in its insistence in calling upon the Pritish Ciovernmcnt to make a deedarution 
when busy with matters of life and death, and asking them to lay down categori- 
cally a certain ininciple with regard to the future of India. On iiie face of things, 
it was not practicable. 

Dr. R. R, Ambedkar said that the resolution was both improper and 
inopportune, as it asked the llouse to make certain demands and a dcKlaralion 
and also sought the sanction of the House to follow certain )>ro(‘cdure in case 
those demands were not met. It was obvious that certain demands bad been 
made on His Excellency the Viceroy, but those demands had not been made 
by the House. The Prime Minister did not think fit to table those demands 
first before this House. The ijroccdurc followed was difierent. Something was 
done by somebody, and now the Ministry came to this House and said : “The 
affair has been bungled. Please come to our rescue/’ Proceeding, Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the Viceregal <lccliiration had been mr.de over a week ago. The 
proper course for this House would be to express its ovinion that the dcc^.araiion 
wos not satisfactory. The resolution wtis so worded that, it did not in any way 
express an opinion as to whether that declaration Wiis acceptable or not, or 
whether any other declaration should be nuulc. Coming to the merits of the 
resolution, he wa.H in agreement with ti c first part of it, namely, about the 
British (fovenimciil. making India a i»articipant in the war without the consent 
of the people of Iinlia. The foreign poliv-y of the Empire was controlled hy tlie 
British Cabinet. 'J'hi.s countiy Imd no vtucc in the foreign i-olicy. Piobrbly, 
an invitation might be extended to sonicbudy to go where peace would be 
conclulcd ill oufer to atiix his sigiiatuie. It was indcal a very anomnious 
position that witliout the consent of this connlry, rcoidc had been brought into 
the slaughter. He asscrteil that India had a grejiler right than even the I>ominioii» 
to be consulted in this matter. And uUbough ibis country had been in/olvcd 
in a war, it had neither an Air nor an Anny nor a Navy of its own. 

}*ro(^eeding. Dr. Anibedker said that tiie ilcino« iacy cjivisagod by the Congress 
however was that llic majority would not suit this l Oiuitry. He referred to the 
status of Harijans in the body politic of India. 'Jb.cir [osii ion remained the same 
ns before. He woubl not submit to a democracy wliercin the Muslims and 
t^cbediilcd Classes would remain for all time a minority. Dr. Ambedkar then 
cited iuHtances of alleged ill-treatment of Harijans and maintained that the 
composition of the administration was such that the Caste Hindus w'ere in an 
overwhelming majority, and they were very hostile to the few l:>ehcdulod Class 
members w’lio were in service. Opposing the amendments lablcil to his formula, 
I)r. Ambedkar saul, *‘In any constitution that is frameil, we shall claim the 
right that, whatever provisions my be made relating to our safeguards, must be 
certified as adc<iuatc l.iy the accredited repreBentotives^ of the Depressed Classes. 
A mcro recognition of the fact that the minorities should have a voice in the 
governance oi the ‘.country would not suffice. There w’as the social, economic and 
religious dominance of the Casio Hindus over the Untoiicluibles, and he w’ould 
not submit to political dominance also. He ■ivould fight tooth and nail any such 
domination. He was not for any constitution in which Uic Scheduled Classes 
would not have freedom and not an c(iual partnership. _Hc \vould not say 
*‘Damn your ffafeguards. Uivc me my iiuleiHjndence.” But given sufficient 
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SalQguardd, he would have the Congress hare its demands. Referring to the 
coutemplated resignation of the Ministry, he wanted to know why they wanted 
the permission of tlic Uonsc. It was purely a party issna 

Mr. C. P. Hrambh^ commending his amendment to the House, declared 
that the resolution was lU-oonceived. There was a great deal in the Viceregal 
Statement, and he tlioiight the whole matter had heen misunderstood* Sir. 
Bramble proceeding said that under the circumstances prevailing in Indiai it 
was not iHMsiblo to obtain the consent of the counti^ for the declaration of 
war. Nor was tlierc* any coiislitutional necessity to do so. Referring to the 
impending Miiiisterisi resignation, Mr. Bramble said:*! would be extremely 
sorry if they resign. T s.ay tliis as a member of the Chiposition. The only 
healthy rcac.tion to a crisis such as the present one should be that all should 
rally round the duly constitiuotl authority, 'rho attitude wlsich the Opimsition 
should now adopt is oue of iicariy ro-operation with the Government. But 
our present Goveriimcnt has seen nt to divest themselves of responsibility at 
the iiincture. We should be deceiving om-sclvcs if we were to reject the possibility 
and the probability of tliis province having to be governed by His Kxceliency 
Uie Governor in ids sole discretion lOidcr He(‘tion 3V) of the Government of 
India Act. But I am not expressing any lack of coniidcnce in His Excellency 
the Governor when I say that 1 must sincerely regret when this necessity 
arises. 


Mr. Jamnadna Mehta 
in so far as it related to 
war. deprecated the Congress move to vacate office. The i^ositioii did not warrant 
such a procedure. The Congress was aware that the country had uo voice in her 
foreign policy. The Congress had accqiied office and eontinuctl to function all 
tliese days in the full knowledge of the limitations under the Government of India 
Act. He w’ondered why they should make a grievance of it now and try to nm 
away. As for the Viceregal stalcment, it had been consideral throughout the coun- 
try as unsatisfactory. With regard to the wav aims of Ihc Brilish Government 
none could have any quarrel. Everybody in this country was resounding with de- 
nunciation of Hitler. The action oi the British Government was in fact considered 
belated. On the minorities question. Mr. Mehta charge<l the British Government 
with creating disunity in this country. The minoriiics question was a manufactured 
one. It was started in lOiO and patented since then. 'Hic C'ougrcss was also, he 
averred, a party to this “national suicide.” Resumini; his speech on the next chiy, 
the 27th. October, Mr. Mehta opi^osed tlic Muslim J.rngiic aiucndnient. He rej^u- 
diated the claims of the League to represent all the ^iusiims in this country. “It 
is a false statement,” he said,' “that the Muslims of this country arc the property 
of tlie League. Even so, are wc not the ]:ropcrty of llic Congress either.” He did 
not despair the incscnt situation in the <‘onntry. With courage and understanding 
communal problem could be solved. But, he added, nobody in this country 
had the right to stand in the way of the progress of tlfC country. The position of 
India to-day was most abject and humiliating. 'Jlic Viceregal fc?tatemcnt was no 
doubt unsatisfactory. The dec-Iaratioii, he went on to say, liwl at least the .velvet 
glove, but the latest statement of t^arauel Hoarc exhibled the iron glove of 
British Imverialism. But Mr. Mehta said, the Congress sliould not resign and 
•‘run aw’ay” now. The Congress had admiiled this was a just w.ny. By resigning 
tlicy would become an ally of Hitler, whether the Congress liked it or not. 


, while fully subscribing to the Congress point of view. 
Drilaiids failure to consult India in the declaration ot 


Mr. S, M, Jhabvala (Railway I#nboiir), >vho had a few veibal amendments 
in his name, assured the Congress that the working class would back them in 
whatever step they jpight take. ^Ir. R. A, Khedyikvr (Trade Union) also supported 
the resolution ami wanted the rcsoliiiion to go further. This was n moment, he 
said, when all should sink their ditTerenccs and stand united against British 
Imperialism. 

The hon. Mr. K. M, Munahi, speaking on the resolution, explained that the 
issue before the House was whether the House wanted ihc Ministry, which had 
co-omated with Britiuji iu this war, to do so without being assured that India 
would be granted the status of a full self-governing country at the end of the war 
aitd without being given any share iu tlie present governance of the country. He 
reiterated the appeal of the Premier that in so far as this issue was concerned, no 
Indian could differ and all members should keep their minds open. The resolution 
should not bo judged from a iiarty pohit of view, but from the larger interests 
of the country. Referring to tlie Muslim Ix^ngue amendmeht, Mr. Muiishi expressed 
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amazeiiMat at the plea advanced that the democratic parliamentarjr system oi^ 
govomiMt was unsuited to the genius ol the country. If the amendment was 
taken at its face value^ it would mean tiiat we must go back ; it would mean ^t 
India should have feudal rule or foreign rule. Mr. Munshi questioned the proprietv 
of the Muslim League Party asking for the consideration of an amendment which 
was more a matter of internal bargaining and making it an issue at a time when 
they were trying to assert their national ^gnity with regard to foreign rule. The 
Muslims in the Punjab, as was evident from the resolution tables on behalf of 
the Unionist Party, wanted Dominion Status. But in^ Bombay they did not want 
it. it that if Muslims are not in a majorny in a province, it must remain 
under foreign rule ?'* he asked. 

Referring to Mr. Bramble^s (European Group) argument that the Ministries 
would fail in their duty if thw resigned, Mr. Munshi declared that it was really 
tlie other way about. The Indian National Congress, for the first time in history, 
in spite of the country’s yearning for freedom and democracy, offered its hand of 
friendship to Britain. It was prepared to share the buidcii of responsibility in 
this war. What it wanted wss a recognition of its status not now, but after the 
war. It wanted to share the responsibility of waging the war in the present. But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however much tliey might be prcpai’ed 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces successfiilly, w'ere too profane to touch sacred Delhi. “We 
are ready to nght as free Indians on the side of England to free the world from 
Totalitarianism”, declared the Minister. “We w^ant, we yearn to share the privilege. 
But if tlie privilege of partncrshiji is denied to us, the Bvitisli war policy in India 
assumes a different shape. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Clive and Dupleix are gone, when Euroj>eans could hire mercencriefl or cajole 
interests to conquer India for them. Now struggling for the dignity of free men, 
we can only fight freely, willingly, and for a cause which we have at heart.” Mr, 
Munshi then answered some of the criticisms levelled by Dr. Ambedkar. Dr. 
Ambedkar had referred to the numerous instances of hardship Rnffercd by Harijans. 
His passionate rcTuonstranccs were not relevant to the issue before uie House. 
“We ourselves had stated”, oliservcd Mr. Munshi, “that the treatment meted out 
to Harijans has been a blot on Hinduism. We, Congressmen, have spoken, tdt 
and worked and fought for Harijans. Gundhiji, above all men, has done w-onders 
to purge Hinduism of this sin and crime.” Hut the remedy for all the evils lay 
in democriuy. Democracy alone could give the social and economic underdog 
a change to assert itself in elected assemblies. He asserted that the Congi’ess 
wouUl be no p.arty to a constitution that wotild deminato the Minorites. Mr. 
Munshi concluded, “\Ve have oiii sense of duty. In view of the extra-ordinary 
situation, wc were willing to co-operatc with Britain, but only as imrtncrs in the 
venture. No self- rcsiiec ting nation can do anytliing less. We are told ‘Do your 
duty and stick to your job*. Why and wliat for ? The offer stands even to-day. 
The war can be fought provided the war is ours” (Cheers). 

Mr. AH Bahadur Khan (Iiule].»endenty extending his support to the resolution, 
asserted that the Muslim liCague were not the reprcscntativcB of the Muslim masses 
as such. During the election they deceived the masses by false dcc'laralions, namely, 
that they stood for the iiideiM?udcncc of the country. Now, when the lime came for 
the manifestation of the iiulependeuce spirit the Muslim Leaguers resiled and showed 
themselves up ns the true instruments of British Ira])crialisni. Islam st/iod for 
complete dcmocr.acy and the League had said so. Now he was shocked to hear the 
Lender of the Muslim League Tarty, Sir A. M. K. Dchlavi, moving an nmcndnicnt 
that democracy was unsuited to the genius of this country. Even the press owing 
allegiance to the Muslim League had condemned uiicqui vocally the Viceregal state- 
ment. On a clear issue such as freedom or subjection, the Muslims in Uie whole 
country would nnanimously stand by the Congress. The Muslim League had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomenal, “They duped and deceived the masses”, 
he said. The proi^aganda tlicy had carried on was deliberately false. The Muslims 
were a deeply religious and touchy people. Wlien they were told that a mosque 
had been demolished somewhere, they w'ere enraged. But no mosque had been 
demolished. The League had said that os far ns this presidency was concerned so 
many mosques had been demolished. This was not true, The Government had 
allowed such dangerous propaganda to be carried on. “Now is the time for you 
to go to the Muslim masses. They will join any force which strives for indepen- 
dence.” The Muslims were strong enough and they wore not afraid of any inroads 
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betng made on their liberty. They would fight for it. On the question of Indiana 
participation in the war, the speaker declaml that while India was in full sympathy 
with the Allies, he would not play *^thc role of a recruiting sergeant with tim mark 
of sub}eetiou stamped on my face. 

The hon, Mr. Mororji R, Deaai said that the arguments advoitced against 
the resolution would do no credit to anyone, but would nc taken advantage 01 by a 
third pacty^ Mahatma Gandhi had obsen'cd that a stone wim given instead of 
bread. That had only proved too true. The stone was followed by a stick. Sir 
Samnd Hoarc, the ^Stropg Man of the Empire’", who once gave a threat to the 
CfHigress and then carried it out, Inid once again said that, Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be carried on with cflicieiicy, strength and jusitite. Ilis speech was 
humiliating not only to the Congress, but to the wliolc country. He had taken 
that attitude because of tlie views expressed by the (>i position here. The Leader 
of the Opposition had contended that ilemocracy as practised by the Congress was 
of such a manner that it had eonvutced him of the unsuitability of democracy in 
this country. No sentence of greater shame crould have been uttered by an Indian. 
The present was an occasion of life and death. Granting that all the blame in the 
country to-day belonged to the Congress, even then, it did not lie in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that he would like to be governed by a foreigner. What was 
obviously a matter for internal adjustment should not be brought in a big issue. 
As for his part he would submit to rule by Muslims if the British were to abdicate 
in their favour. 


Mr. 5. H» Prater (Anglo-Indian, Bombay City and Suburbs) opposing the 
resolution declared that the first reaction of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru at 
the outbreak of war was to extend unconditional support for Great Britain. It 
was a spontaneous and chivalrous urge to help Britain. But later, t)oUtica1 consi- 
derations arose. He could understand Congress opposition because of its traditional 
attitude towards the Para mount Power. Furthermore, the Congress being committed 
to a definite ]iollcy was comiicllcd to make conditions for its support, fie reminded 
the Congress of the numerous millions in this country who did not subscribe to its 
views, llic moment (Joiigvcss raised constitutional issues, it at once released forces 
of disunity in this country. Mr. Prater, concluding, said that he believed in the 
sincerity of the Viceregal statement and the statement of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
(Ironical cheers.) It was no use ridiculing the apprehensions of the minorities ; they 
should be fueled. 

Sir D, B. Cooper deplored that such a resolution should have been moved in 
the House at all. Tlic many speeches made showed the marke<l divergciutc of views 
and he was afraid that at any future Hound Ta])lc Conference tiie British Govern- 
ment might make use of it against the granting of dominion status. 

Mr. S. K, Paul (Congress) in advo ating ministerial resignation declared that 
it should not be misundei stood that the rcKignation was an oul:'ome of lack of 
confidence in the Ministry. The war, lie nsscrtcil, had no real uims as such and if 
there were any, they were useless. Hcforriiig to the Muslim licague amendment, 
the speaker said that the first reaction to the amendment was Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
statement. Secondly, t!ic Longue"s docinralioii of lack of confidciii c in demoersufy 
bad clean kno(‘ked the bottom out of the 1..(;au;uc"s existence. At present the choice 
was between national self-respect and a little doubtful good that might be done by 
sticking to oiiice. The COi'igress, of eouTSf', would ]»refer the former. Mr. 
Raj^palachari had already tendered his resignation. (Cheers from Congress 
benches.) 

The hon. ^Ir. B. G, Kher, in the course of his reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink their difTcrcnces to stand united at a moincntous time like this. The 
various amendments wero eitlicr withdrawn or thrown out. The Muslim League 
Party amendment was negatived by 98 votes against 23. An aracndinent of Dr. 
Ambedkar as amended by the hon. lilr. K. M. Muushi was declared carried. The 
funendment inter alia stated that in the constitution to be framed, adequate safe- 
y w«T d» for the protection of rights and liberties of the minority communities in 
India be made. , « 

The resolution as amended was carried by 92 votes against 50 amidst 
aeclaxffot'^n. The House then adjounicd. 

Agkicultural PnopuGB Makketjkg Bill 

28th. OCTOBER Two important Bills were T>assod to-day. The AgrieuUural 
Produce Marketing Bill was passed tliroiigh all three readings before noon and 
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although the European members opposed the extension of the session, the Hooae 
sat in tlio evening and passed the Shop Assistants Bill, a measure lor which these 
had been great demand from the public. 

Shop Assistants Bill 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Bill (popularly known as the Shop 
Assistants Hill) sought to regulate tlic hours of work in shops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other establishments. The provisions 
do not apply to the domestic services. The Bill prescril^ a maximum of 9} hours 
of work per day for employees, one day of rest in theiweek and fixed 9 p. m. as 
the closing time for shops. A feature of the Bill was that it sought to prevent em- 
ployment of children under 12 years of age and restricted the hours of work of 
youths between the ages of 13 niid 17 to eight hours a day, and that too during 
day time only. 

Resioxa rioN OP the Ministry 

The Assembly concluded its session on the 81st. October, and the Speaker 
adjourned the House eine die, Mr. B. O, Kher, the Premier, motored from the 
ARsemi)ly Hall to the Government i louse to hand over the resignation. He was seen 
off by his colleagues and the Congress Party members, and was cheered lustily. 

“Our resignation is the inevitablo consequence of the refusal of the Bntlsh 
Government to recognise our right to d.aej.mine our country’s future in consonance 
with the will of our people”, said Mr. Khcr immediately after tendering 
resignation of his Ministry. He continued : 

“Wc were opposed to office acceptence early in 1937, but later we took office 
ns an experiment to test the sincerity of the British people and to increase our 
own strength. Our puri) 08 e was two-fold, namely, to discharge day-to-day 
administration of the province efficiently, and to advance the country on me pam 
of political freedom to the greatest i^ossible extent. Neither of these objects can 
be carried on in the altered circumstances without a change of heart on the part 
of those who arc at the scat of power in New Delhi and Whitehall. What use 
then is our remaining in office ? 

“I was pained to observe that some of the Anglo-Indian papers accused us 
of having neglected the interests of the minorities, and our enforcement of Prohi- 
bition in Bombay has been cited as an instance in support of this contention. I 
must emphatically repudiate this oh.'irge, ns Prohibition has notliing to do with 
any majority or minority, bccrausc it is a reform in the interests of the whole 
country. We have tned to serve our iieople— all sections including the minoritieB— 
to the best of our ability.” 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Bombay Legislative Council sat for 2} hours on the 4th. September 1983 
at Poona and disixisctl of all the three readings of the Bombay Finance Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, ns passed by the Lower House. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Bombay Session — Bombay — 27th. Sept, to 31st. October 1939 

A<iricultuual Produce Markets Bill 

The Council met again on the 27th. September 19S9 when the Bombay Asri- 
cultural Produce Markets Bill was read for the first time. The Bill, was introduced 
by the Finance Minister, proposed to provide for better regulation of buying and 
selling of all agricultiinil })roduce including cotton and the establishment of r^gi^ted 
markets for that piir|)osc in the i)rovincc. This Bill will repeal the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act of 1027, in view of the more comprehensive legislation unuertakeD, 
Agricultural produce is defined in the Bill to include the produce of horticultaio 
and animal husbandry and power is taken by the Government to legulate buying 
and Belling of aa agricultural produce not mentioned in the schedule now appeudea 
to the Bill, by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette* The Bill also 
provided that the control over Market Committees constituted under the Bill, the 
Ck>mmittee8 being bodies cor[)orate with power to levey fees and to tom Market 
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Gomniittoo funds to be used for purposes defined in the Bill. After the Bill had 
bm rend for the first time to-day, Opposition members moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. Before the Finance Minister had replied, the 
House adjourned for the day. Next dav, the 28th. September, the Uoiise 
referred the Bill to a Select Committee for consideration and report and then 
adjourned till the 12th. October, and passed on the 20th. October the third reidinu; 
of the Tenancy Bill and all the three readinj^ of tiie Fodder and Grain Control Bill. 

Slst. OCTOBER Before the Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Ministry to-dav he attended the Council, at which the Bill to amcner tlic Bombay 
Local Boards Act was adopted. 

The Harijan Disabilities Removal Bill and the City of Bombay Municipal 
Amending Bill were not taken up as these two Bills had not been considered 
by the Lower House to-day as expected. The Premier explained that the Govern- 
ment had intended to pilot the Bills to-day itself, but the raomixu's of the In<tc- 
imndcnt Labour Party had objected to hurrying through the Harijan Bill, as they 
had found that the Bill did not go far enough. 

The Leader of the Oppoeihon and tlxe members of the Progress Party had 
opposed consideration of the City of Bombay Municipal Amcncling Hill. 'J'his Bill 
sought to give power to the Bombay Municipality to levy a town duty on a large 
number of tinned articles and the l*rogressivc Party desired to have lime to con- 
sider the Bill in detail. As it was not the invention of tlic Government to burry 
through any legislation, tlic I’rcmici* sai<l thev had acceded to the wislics of the 
members of the Opjiositioii and hvd not ]»rcssea consideration of those two measures. 
The Premier, in conclusion, thfoikcd the members for their co-operation in con- 
ducting the i»roccodin;:s of the liouse. The SpeaLer then adjourned the House 
sine die^ 


The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session-'Madras— 4th. August to 8th. August 1939 

TjFF TEMri.K-EliTRY IXJiEMyiTV BJI.I. 

The August session of the Madr.as legislative Assembly comracincd at 
Madras on the 4th. August 1039. After inter)»ellations, the Temple-Entry 
Indemnity Bill was introduced hy the PM me Minister who moved that it lie 
taken into consideration at once. In commending the motion to the acr‘e])tain*c 
of tiic House, the l*rimc ^linisier referred to tlic circmmstanccs ncccssitaling the 
issue of the Ordinance and tlie introduction of the Bill. lie maintained that the 
temple-entry reform was not onlv right but long overdue ; and that wlicn tcin]*Ie8 
were opened, it was iin]>ossil)le for the Government to remain quiet without 
preserving Ae gain and furthering the cause of reform. Anticipating the linos of 
attack- by the^ Onpositi^^n, the I’rime Minister said that the i»lan of tlic ^lalabar 
Temple-Entry Act bad not been abandoned. It would certainly come into i-lay 
where the trustee was unwilling to act in eonsouance with general public feeling. 
The present measure, was necessary to protect tlie trustee who had the good sense 
to respond to public# opinion where it w^as in favour of removing tlie disaliility. 
Each measure, the Prime Minister observed, was necessary and supplemented the 
otto. The Prime Minister held the view that the nscert|tinment of local opinion 
^ means of a vote would lead to unnecessary irritation, animosity and bitterness. 
iRere was no cmTainty, in bis opinion, that h'anatanisls and fundumentalista 
Would relent in their opj>o»ition even after a referendum. To them temple-entry 
by Harijans w’as one that should be eternally opposed. “I am ])rcparcd to 
reconmder my position,*’ the Prime Minister sahl, *^ 1 ! an assurance is fortbeonung 
^t once the vote has been given in resiiect of a temple here or a tcm|>le there;, 
they will abide by it. But unfortniratcly, , there is none in the country torday^ 
who can make that declaration on their behalf.” Next-day, the 4th Avgust^^'lhe 
Bill was passed without a dissentient vdee and amidst loud cheering frop,' tlie 
Ministeridists. Every one of the amendments moved by Mr. T. P. KrishnamthaM^ 
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the only member on the Opposition side who suggested changes, was rejected. 
All the amendmonts moved by the Prime Minieter^ with a view to improving 
the Bill, were agreed to with little disciiBsion. Opposition motions in &e main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the ascertainment of public 
opinion on the lines of the Malabar Temple-Entry Act. The Prime Minister, 
while not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same method in more than one legislation. The principle of the 
vote would be applied wherever it was found necessary, Jie said. But the method 
of eliciting opinion by the Trustee or authority, throili^ personal contacts among 
the people concerned would, in his view, be generally more satisfactoiy, as it 
would eliminate the ehances of confusion and conflict that might arise in the 
ballot procedure. An agreement by understanding, he urged, was much better 
than determination oi the issue by mechanical majorities. Moreover, it was 
not easy to stipulate what should constitute the deciding majority. The Prime 
Minister, how'ever, assured the >fouse that both methods would stand side by side 
and would be resorted to as necessitated by circumstances and that the Government 
might be trusted to act properly. The Prime Minister reiterated that no political 
motive was behind the measure. It was conceived in a purely religious spirit, he 
said ; the Government moved in the matter in a religious spirit, and it was 
in that spirit that he sought the co-operatiou of all, in the eradication of 
a long-standing and obstinate custom. 

Abolition of Dkvadasi Bystem 

Tth. AUGUST The Hill for the aliolition of the Devadasi system, introduced 
to-day by Miss (?. Ammanna Raja, was referred to a Bclect Committee, the Prime 
Minister not moving his motion for circulation of the Hill. 

Mr. Affdul Hamced Khan sought leave of the ITouso to introduce liis Hill 
for the prohibition of the piiblicaiion oi news regarding horse races. 

ITie Pules under tlie Bales Tax Act were cansidcred and approved with a 
few minor diangcs. 

Race News Frohibitioii Hill 

«th. AUGUST By 124 votes to 2 1 to-day, the House refused leave to Mr. AMul 
If amid Kkan (Moslem I/caguc) to introduce liis Hill proUibiUng tlic puldiration of 
ra^'C news. I>r, P, Suhharoyan, Minister for l4i\v, opposing the grant of leave, 
said that the Government contem]datod introdtuung a measure of Uic kind 
pi' 0 i) 08 cd by Mr. Hamid Khau at the next session of the Assembly. 

I. M. B. Offk Eiis’ Posrs 

The Assembly next adopted a resolution rc<^ommcndijig to the (fovernment. to 
?onvcy to the Bccrctary of Btatc for India, its o|>inioii that his recent orders in 
reserving certain spccilicd posts in the Provinces to I. M. B. oflicijrs, were coiitrai" 
to the spirit of Provincial Autonomy ami that the orders should be revoked a 
once. Mr. T. T, Krishna mo chart, who moved the resolution, i*cccivod aimos 
unanimous support. ITie hon. Dr. T, sS. S. Rajun, I^linistcr for Public Health 
accepting it, on behalf of the Government, eongratuinted the mover on his abli 
presentation of facts. A public protest against the Bceretary of Btate’s orders 
nad become imperative. Dr. Rnjan said, with a view to ensuring a measure oi 
real autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accei^ting the resolution, the Government were not 
actuated by any racial feeling or ill-will. The House then adjourned sine die. 


Special Session — Madras— 26th. October 1939 

li EVOLUTION ON WAR 

The Assembly, Hpecinlly summoned to consider the resolution on the war 
situation, tabled by the Premier, met on the 26th. October 1989 in a tense atmosphere. 
There was full attendance of members. All the galleries were ))acked to oapaoity. 
Many of the visitorb had ^to return home disappointed as there was not an inch of 
space left in the visitors’ gallery. . ^ « .i. rv 

After question time, which occupied a few minii^, the Hon hie Mr, C. 
Bajagopalachariar, the Premier, stood up amidst cheers from the Congress 
bencnM to move his resolution on the war cnsiSi similar to the one moved 
by the Bombay Premier yesterday word for word. 

19 
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Musum Lraguers* Walk Out 

Hie Mnslim liCOgiic Party staged a walkout following the Sneaker's disallow 
cnee of the i>nrty*s amendment of the Premier's resolutioiL Mr. Hamid Kkan^ 
the leader of the Muslim League party, and twelve members of the party walked 
out after making a statement in tlic House. 

After the Premier's spceoh, Mr. Hamid Khan rose to move his amendment 
which inter alia' stnted that dcniocmtic narlinmcntnry system of Government 
under the present constitution had failed and tnerefore it was unsuited to the condi- 
tions and genius of the i^plc of India and therefore the entire problem of India's 
fntnre i^ould Itc wholly reviewed and revised *dc novo' and that the British Govern- 
ment should not make any commitment without the anproval and consent of the 
Muslim T/siguc. The Speakor, in disallowing the nmenament, said that it was not 
relevant to the rc.soliition Ijoforc the i louse. Hic S)ieakor added if the mover wanted 
ho eonlil bring in a fresh resolution on the lines of the amendment on another 
non-olHcial da>^ 

Mr. Hamid Khan, after making the -following stalcmcnt, wnikcrl out, followed 
by mcraljcrs of his party, numbering 

“As the amendment of my party was deemed to be ont of order by the chair 
and consequently disallowcnl, wc feel iinaMo to take ]mrt in the del i1)crat ions on 
the rcsoiiilion wi'hoiit staling the nolit-y of the Muslim League in a delinitc and 
concrete form of an amendment, tienco. without meaning any disrespect to the 
chair, wc walk out from the Ifoinsc." 

Immediately afi<ir the I’romier had moved the resolution formally, Kuwnra^ 
rajah M, A, Muthia Chaffu, l/?adcr of the Opposition, rose on a point of order. 
He said, according to rule ol (I) of the Asivemhly rules, a mcml>er while speaking 
must not reflect upon the cqmlnct of His ^lujcsly the King or the (Sovernor- 
tfcncral. He contcmltNl that if it was not ]»ossibl(» to have a free disenssion without 
infringing this rule, sucli a resolution must he rtded out. lie added: 

•‘The resolution expresses the regret of this House that the Ilritish Government 
have made India a partici]MUit in this war hciwccii Great Britain and Germany 
without the consent of India." His contention was that the British (Sovernment 
had not made India a parii«dpant in this war. It was His Alajesty the King- 
Emiicror who was at war with Germany. The participation of India in the war, nc 
said, was not the rrsiiH of any action on Uio part of the British Government, but 
the direct out-corac of His ^lajc^fy s action. It was. ihcrcfore, ini)H)S8iblc to discuss 
this resolution without casting roi!cction u|Hm the conduct of His Majesty the King. 

Tlie Speaker rnlwl that he did not think that the resolution come within the 
scope of rule ol (1) at all. He held there would not Ik; a }iniidi<'np to the discussion 
as stated liy the Ix»ulcr of the Upixisitlon. Ho, therefore, ruled out the fioint or 
order. Sir A. T, Pannirseivam asked whclber the previous s;;nction of the Governor 
was olitaincd to the resolution, as it referred to a state of war between His Majesty 
Rn<l a foreign Htato. 

Hie Premier roplicil that the sanction ’ of the (iovernor was obtained both for 
summoning the Assembly ns well as for the resolution. He nddctl it was not a 
matter connected with relation between His Majesty and Germany, but entirely and 
solely a matter concerning the iHHiplc of India. 

After moving the rcsolntioii tli^ Premier referred to the amendment tabled 
jointly by Mr. K, Bashttam and Hrimathi Kutti Ammalu Ammal (Congress party 
members) and said that he proiKiscd to accept tlic same. 8]K!aking on the resolu- 
tion, the Premier rwcrrcil to the iKiiiit of order raiseil by the Ltmder of the Opi>osi- 
tion and said the. theory that if the King-Emperor had dcclanl war all citizen of 
the nation were also at ivar, was absolutely correct utN'ordiug to ancient text books 
of constitutional law. But sometimes upheavals had taken pl<^c on account of 
the “too cxai't corrci'tness" of that ilov innc itself. He slated that various Domi- 
nion Parliaments had since the declaration of war considcnxl the very qucstioii 
whether it was right and proi)cr that their i>ooplc also should lie at war with : 
Ctomany. The Indian iKJoplc were in a condition in which according to thdt 
political status they could be <loclared to lie at war with any body. “Let ns nbt 
in our sheltered existence imagine tliat war is a kind of newspaper news. “1 claim 
i^t wliatever may bo the Constitution and whatever bo the law, we the fco))le of 
India are entitled to consider and examine the question whether there has been a 
justifiable reason for ns to bo at war with another people and also whether it is 
right to follow it up inaction. It iras right and proper and not only natural 
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that the people of India, the thinking people of India (laughter) 8h<»ild eoneider 
seriously whether it was right after ail, and not for the adult people of a 
country or a shire in England or Scotland but for the whole population of India, 
to bo ordered out immediately unless the matter was explained to them and 
they knew why they should bo at war. 

Oontinuing, the Premier referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 
Simla and said that members of the Bricidi Parliafmt wdcomed the statement 
warmly and used Mahatma Gandhi’s statement *ih the debate in the House of 
Lords to show that Mahatma Gandhi had himself gi^en his spiritual approval to 
the step taken by the British Government Mr. Rajagopalachariar said, 'Burely 
if one statement was welcome another also must be welcomed.” The Indian 
people were a large population with a great culture and with a civilisation and a 
nisto:^ beAiind them and if they should be successfully declared to be at war it 
would have been better if they had been consulted before in the matter. As a 
mere matter of commonsciisc and wisdom, apart from humanity and the doctrine 
of ri^t and wrong, it would have been well if Britain baa taken India into 
confidence. Therefore, the i)eople of India protested against the procedure 
adopted by the British. The Ministry, said the Pi'emier, had decided to ao^t 
the position reached by the Congress Working Committee and to resign. The 
first reason for Uic decision was that the people of India keenly felt that it was 
not right that another Government far away from them should simply decide 
lor the Indian people that they were at war with another country. Not only 

had the decision that the people of India were at war with Germany been taken 
without coiiBuliing the people cither soon after the declaration of war or in 

connection with the business to be undertaken in the matter, but the British 
Government had passed laws without consulting the provincial Govern ments, 
whereby even tlic modicum of autonomy aliowM to the piuvinccB had been 

taken away. ’If the provincial Government do not conduct the war each by 
itself, still there is to-day no other Government in India which can be said to 
repre^ut democracy or to be working under any form of democracy. Therefore, 

in the absence of a proper democratie Government at the centre, the various 
proviudal Goveniments were a handy machinery. Instead of strengthening 
them, the British Government, through the Secretary of State for India, hais taken 
away the entire imwer of these Goveniments in respect of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 


Mr. W. K. M, Langley (European Group) vehemently protested against the 
•ummonuig of a special scssioii in order to register the fiat of a "caucus” sitting 
bdiind closed dodH in Wardha which without any responsibility to the electoiates 
presumes to dicate to the assemblies of the various provinces. Proceeding^ Mr, 
lAnglcy objected to the claims of the Congress to represent the. whole of Indw and 
the Inoiau continent as “unjustifiablo” on plain facts. It was regrettable, he said, that 
the Congress Party idiould have rejected the Viceroy’s ))ropoBalB for the formation 
of a oottsultative group. He contended that many people well disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regorded the present situation created by the Oongress Party as 
an attempt to use the dilficulties which confronted tlie British Oovenment not as 
an occasion to support the defence of the liberties of the world but as on opportunity 
to Bttuecce an advantage not for India as a whole but for an extension of the powers 
ol tho Congress Party at expenso of other iutcrcsts in this country. 

Mr. iT. Baahyam (Congress) moving the amendment standing in the joint 
names of himsdf and Hrimatlii Kulti Ammalu Amma wanted to delete the 
concluding portion of the Premier’s resolution and add the fbllowiitg at the end : 
*1n view of the failure of tlie British Oovenunent to meet India’s ^ just demand on 
this ooeasioD, and of the far-rcUcbiiig gravity of the consequent involved In such 
failure, this Assembly, while expresstiig its fullest confidence in the Ministry and 
realising the grave setback to good govemmwil and progress in the province which 
their withdrawal will cause, fnlly approve of the Ministry’s intention to tender its 
resignarion to H. £. the Governor.” 

The Premier formally agreed to the amendment. 

Mr. if. C. Rajah (Depreseed Classes), o|)poeing the Premier’s ^lution, wd that 
people ol India ought to be really thankful to the Viceroy for his dedmtion. 
The war in which Britain was now engaged had been undmrti^eu by hex at 
■tapendouB seU-sacrifice for promoriiig the cause of freedom and democracy in the 
wond. It was the recognition of this fact which prompted Gandhiji to say that he 
would give unconditional support to the British Government in this war. The 
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Gongtess would have done well if it had followed ‘‘this wise lead.” He disputed the 
Oangress claim to represent all the minorities. He suggested that even as matters 
stood to-day the various parties in the country should meet ^ether and frame an 
■greed constitution and ask the British Government to accept it. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed (Muslim Independent) acclaimed the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision calling upon the Congress ministries to resign as a 
right and appropriate reply to the Viceroy’s unfortunate deelaradon. The resolution, 
he afl^ed, was quite iif conformity with the objects of the Muslim League as 
well. '^Let us not miss the wood lor the tree”, ne said, and added there was 
absolutdy no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 

Belying to the debate, the Premier expressed his gratitude and appreciation 
of the kind words uttered by more than one member of the opposition in regal'd 
to what the Congress had done hitherto. *^We have been carrying on a just adminis- 
tration”, coutinura the Premier, “and we have done evei'ytning necessary for the 
protection of the claims of the minorities and we were not unfair to anybody.” 
Referring to the criticism that the Congress had claimed for itself the right to 
decide the future Constitution of India, he said : “the Congress is not claiming any 
such thing ; on the contrary the Congress stated that the people of India should 
decide what her constitation should be .and in so many terms it was made clear 
to the Viceroy and the world that the ‘Congress is not claiming for itself the right 
to make a constitution. Mr. Kajagopalacuariar continued : If a proper Central 
Government had been created on rij^t lines, whether for the immediate present or 
lor all time and if that Government had asked the provincial Governments parti- 
cular powers on the ground that the transfer would be more convenient in the 
present situation, then the position would have been wholly different. Proceeding, 
to ^mier retered to the Congress demand and said that the declaration askra 
for was not one considered as a quid pro quo for service to be rendered. 
India did not ask lor assessors’ verdict as to ner fitness as to whether Indians 
were sufficientiy unitedi sufficiently agreed among themselves and sufficiently 
strong. Tto aslbed what to Biitish Government’s intention would be when the 
Indian peoMe agreed among themselves and united toother. But to declaration 
as madeliaa not only been disappointii^ but had caused great resentment among 
to poofgle, Mr, Rajagopalachanar the proposal of a Consultative Committee 

in conneetion with war work. Great Britain could have, if they willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and flavour of sincerity and actuality to 
thmr intention at present and thus speed to working of the war machinery in to 
country. This would have enabled the provincial Governments to biing the people 
of the countryside in touch with them. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the 
members of the Oppositioo that uu a critical occasion like the present they 
should all fall m line with them, sinking all differences. *This resolution will 
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dtoase and It is for us to find the rem^y. We ore entitled on bdialf of India 
to say that we cannot go on like this. Thinking peo))le are agreed that we should 
proem as we have decided to. It was not as if tlic resignation did not involve 
mndi sacrifice. It did involve enormous amount of sacrince. We have undertaken 
a great responsibilily and 1 want to House to give its unqualified approval to 
to reiKfiation.” 

The joint amendment of Mr. K, Baehyam and Srimathi KutH Ammalu 
Ammal was accepted by the Premier. The House tiicii adjourned eiue die. 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Senimi— Madras— 7tli. to 9th. August 1939 

THB TSKna-EHTBS ISDEMlIITy Box 

Tfae August session of flie Madras , Legislmlive Council commenced its session st 
liadmon to 7tti. Angost 1990 under to president of the hon. Dr. U. Rama Boo, 
Tlie Temple-E^try Anthorisation and indemnity Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was introduced by to Premier, Mr. C, Bajagopalachunar, who moved tot to Bill 
^ ti^ into consideration. 
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The motion WM opposed by the Rig[ht Hon’ble V, 8, Srinivasa Sastri and 
Mr* T. C, Srinivasa Iyengar^ while Sir K. V, Reddi supported it. 

Prefacing his fory-minute speech, which was heard with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temple-Entry movement and that the 
reform should be effected with the least possible delay, Mr. Sastri said that the 
present legislation for the purpose was a highly irregular and improper method 
to achieve a great social reform. He urged that a Government which lightly 
introduced an indemnity Bill to carry out a piece of soel^l reform, was not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whether in a given case the trustees’ 
opinion was formed on proper or sufficient grounds. Mr. Sastri characterised the 
Bill as a legislation supers^ing and cancelling the Malabar Temple-Entry Act ; and 
aslmd whemer this '^supplementary” method, as the Premier called it, carried with 
it the guarantee that it would be un-attended not merely by any physical 
disturbance but by what was far more important, discontent of the heart, which 
could not express itself. If the principle of the present Bill was conceded, Mr. Sastri 
feared, there was nothing to prevent the Ministers from applying it to agrarian and 
economic reform, having r^ard to the hu^e and "servile’* majority behind them. 
Sir jRT. F. Reddi^ who followed, complimented Mr. Sastri on his "masterly 
speech”; but observe that it lacked any concrete suggestion. Absolutely no use 
tnere was, Sir Kurma observed, in profuse expressions of sympathy for the 
reform, if the? were not translated into tangible action. The rame Minister, 
in his view, had done the right thing under the circumstances and deserved public 
approbation for acting with courage, in dealing with an unfair, unjust and wicked 
enstom. Mr* T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar^ who also spoke forcefully on the subject, 
expressed the view that it should not be left to the trustee to gauge public opinion ; 
and it was dangerous. If public opinion was to be ascertainra by means otiier 
than the ballot-box, he suggestm that a representative commission might be set 
up for the purpose. The discussion was not over, when the House adjourned till 
toe nextHlay, the Oth. Anguat, when Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar stressM the fine 
spade-work that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
raposition to the measure ae engineered. Tlie hon. Mr. T, Prakasam supported the 
Ittil. while Mr. N* R, Samiappa Mudaliur, Leader of the Opposition, gave vent to a 
ieding that the Bill was intended “to divert attention from the policy of the Govern- 
ment which had created misgivings in the public mind,’’ In the course of a fluting 
speech, the hon. Mn C. RaJagopalachartar replied to the various points made by 
me Opposition speakers. While expressing his gratitude to Mr. Srinivasa Sostriar 
for having defended the issue of the Ordinance, tlie Prime Minister said ^at 
he was as solidtous as Mr. Sastriar that the means must be worthy of Uie end. Ho 
referred again to the binding character of the Poona Pact and concluded with 
an appeal to the members on the other side to throw their full weight on the 
side of the reform and to get all tlie temples opened when the Bill was passed. 
The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed and all the clauses 
were approved. After Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar had further explained his attitude and 
the Prttne Minister had redied during the third reading, the Bill was pass^ 
into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Rice Imports from Burma 


The Council to-day passed the following resolution moved by Sir AT. K. Reddi : 

**This Council recommends to the Government to urge upon the Government 
of India the importance and necessity of their not finally entering into any 
Trade A£Mment with Burma without communicating • beforehand the propose 
terms to this Government and without obtaiuing the views of this Government 
and of the Legislature of this Province on any proposed terns r^ardiog the 
the imports of Burma rice into this Province and further to request the Govern- 
ment of India to reserve to themselves certain amount of control over the 
of Burma rice into India generally and into this province parti- 

''n moving the resolution. Sir. AT. K. Reddi said that the resolution requested 
the Madras Government to induce the Government of India to inform ^em 
of the terms of the negotiations that were being canied on, so that they might 
expresB their opinion on the points. He said he need not emphasise the impoituioe 
of improving the economic condition of the Province. They were all agreed 
that Mout W per cent of the population in this Province was rural and that 
70 per cent of the population lived on the land, that the conditions of tht ryots 
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wm miflerable, that the ryots were chronically indebted and that some attempts 
should be made to improve their conditions. Attempts had been made and were 
beina made by the present Government luit the step that he had suggested was 
another step in the same direction. Opening Hie Industrial Museum m Madras, 
the Minister for Revenue was reported to have stated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agriculturists to 
receive a fair return for their labour and to ensure to them a fair economic 
price for paddy and other cereals. If the member would say so, it was the 
right policy to be adopted and the whole country would ne indebted to 
the Revenue Minister if this policy was implemented by effective practical 
steps. Restriction of the import of Burma rice was the first step in that direction. 
6ir K« V. Roddi next pointed out that the production of rice occupied 
an important place as compared with the other products. Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and^cottoii, the five principal products of the count^, thmr 
would find that rice occupied the first place. Taking the figures for 
rice accounted for 277.6 crorcs of rupees or a percentage of 51.72 of the total 
value of the agricultural produce of India. Wheat accounted for 47.48 crores or a 
percentage of nine, oilseeds for 40.94 or ^ht per cent, sugarcane for 37.33 crores 
or seven i)er cent and cotton for 23.23 crores or four per cent. Bice had the 
most important economic value and yet it had not received any protection from 
the Government of India. On the other hand, wheat and sugarcane had received 
protection at their hands. 

Mr. Oiri then made this brief statement : 

‘*The subject of imports of Burma rice has been under correspondence with 
the Government of India since December 1037. The Government are in full 
sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. It is the desire of this 
Government to restrict the imports of rice from Burma with a view to raise the 
price level of local rice, consistent with the interests of the consumer. 

''Since, however, these restrictions cannot be imposed so long as India and 
Burma (Trade Regulation) Order, 1937. is in force, the Government of India were 
requested to terminate the operation of the Order at the earliest opportunity, i. e., 
Ist April 1940, by giving notice of termination to the Governor of Burma not later 
than 31st March 1939, 

"In resiionsc to our representations, the Government of India have replied 
recently, stating that when the actual trade negotiations with Burma are opened, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the inter^ts concerned 
before any decisive step was taken. They have further assured the Government 
of Madras that not only will the representations tliis Government have already 
made be taken into account but also that this Government will be given an 
opportunity to make further representations before any. conclusive action is taken.*’ 

Speaking on the merits of the subject, the hon. Mr. 8. Ramanathan, Minister 
for Public Information, who followed, said that there was no doubt whatever that 
the quantity of rice tliat was imported into this I’roviuce reacted adversdy ‘ on the 
prosperi^ of the people as a whole. The quantity of rice imported might not be 
much. That quantity might even be necess^. But it was a fact that it depressed 
the price level of this commodity, so essential for the well-being of the Province, 
out of all proportions, and affected vitally the economic condition of the people. It 
was well-knowu that all the necessary quantity of paddy was not grown in this 
l^vince, because production of paddy was uneconomic. Agriculture like any other 
industry, was a profession. A man took to a profession and continued in it, only 
if he could get a dmnt livelihood. It was common ground between him and Bir 
Kurma that there was no necessity whatever for this Province to import any rice 
from any foreign country, much less from Burma. What was it that they saw in 
. Burma ? As Sir Kurma stated, there were peculiar natural advantages for the 
cultivation of paddy in Burma. Madras had to construct dams, anicuts, channds 
and irrigation systems ; and bad to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of their 
maintenance. In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation projects. Again, 
people from Madras were agricultural labourers in Burma ; they were allowed to ^ 
^ere under a shortsighted policy. The rice produced by them was exported to 
Madras to create more unemployment here. 

The resolution was pat to the Himee and passed. The Council then adjouii^^ 
iim die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Montoon Session — Lucknow— 12th. to 22it4. July 1939 

Shia-Sunni Tangle 

The Monsoon session of the TJ. P. Legislative Assembly commenced at Lucknow 
an the Itfh. July 1989. Five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the police firing in Oawiiporc on June 29 and one with the police firing 
at Imambara Asafai on July 6.' Of the first four, Mr. Abdul Hakim, Deputy 
SMker, admitted the first moved by Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, while the 
other three were withdrawn. He also admitted the fifth moved by Mr. Ali Zaheer. 
The Premier, Pandit G. B. Pant, opfiosed the motions as their discussion on the 
floor of the House would be prejudicial to the public interest. He regretted that 
the police had to resort to firing. Mr. Ali Zaheer'a adjournment motion to 
discuss the police firing at Imambara Asafai on July 6 was withdrawn after a 
discussion lasting one ana a half hours. The Muslim League members did not 
support the motion nor did it receive support from any other quarter. All sections 
of me House unanimously expressed the wish that the Shia-Sunni tangle should 
be ended as soon as possible. The Premier, Pandit O, J?. Pant, deeply deplored 
the firing and said : **There have arisen occasions in every country in the world 
when the administration had to countenance measures which became inevitable in 
order to ward off greater danger. That alone could be justification for such 
action.*’ The Premier appealed to Muslim lenders to exert their influence to bring 
about a setdement of tne present dispute and assured the House that if two- thirds 
of the Sunni and Shia members of the Legislature arrived at a formula, the 
Government would pay the greatest respect to it. The Premier added that he 
would like to meet Muslim members of the Assembly in this connection. 

The Assembly, adopted a resolution demanding that the Federal Legislature 
should control production and distribution of drugs, medicines and biological 
products. 

The House passed the Employments Tax Bill as amended by the Upper 
House. The House also adopted the Consolidation of Holdings Bill as amended 
by the Council, the Maternity Benefit Amendment Bill and the Oudh Laws 
Amendment Bill. 


CowNFUR Police Firing 

14lli. JULY :~-Thc police firing in Cawpore on June 19 last, where there 
was communal rioting in that city, was discussed to-d^ when Mr. Uhaa Khan, 
Muslim Leagiier, moved an adjournment motion. The motion was ultimately 
talked out The Premier, Pandit O, B. Pant, replying to criticisms of the 
Government’s policy, refuted the arguments of Nawabzada IJaqat Ali Khan and 
asked if the firing and the riots had not taken place in Oawnporc previously 
and the Nawabzada was not aware of them. The Premier admitted that he could 
not say tikat he was satisfied with the work of each, and every police required a 
lot of overhauling, but at the same time to impute drastic things to Cawnpore 
poUce would be nighly unfair. Heferring to the Nawab of Ghhatarl’s demand 
tor an impartial public inquiry. Pandit Pant reminded the House of the Tanda 
enauiry to conduct which Mr. Justice Yorke had been appointed at the express 
unamtandiag that the Muslim League would co-operate. But later on, when 
the League found that nothing would be covered up, they bai'ked out on a lame 
excuse. *'We will think of holding an enquiry if you are really earnest about 
It^" concluded the Premier. A Hindu woman was shot and wounded by a police 
C0Datid>le on patrol duty in Benares on June 5 and on a magisterial enquiry, it 
was held that the firing was not justified and hence a case had been instituted. 
Hie Ptemiec further stated that all Government servants, whether in the 
polioe or otherwise, were strictly enjoined and reminded to observestrict 
impartiality in dealing with the public and warned that any one found to 
have eonimunal bias would be regarded as having committed a serious breach of 
diadj^e and punished accordingly. 
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AomcuLTURisTS Debt Redemption Bill 

17th. to loth. JULY An important change, pvoviding for redemption of usnfruo- 
turary mortgages and for cancellation of mortgages of over 30 years was passed- to- 
day when uie debate was resumed on the Agriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt 
Redemption Bill. Next day, the 18th. Jnly, the House passed the second 
reading of the Bill, after which, on a motion of the Revenue Minister, ^e 
Regulation of Credit Bill was referred to a Select Committee. Next day, the 19th. Jnly, 
the Assembly passed the Agriculturists and Workmen’s Debt Redemption Bill. The 
House agreed to reject the amendment suggested by the Upper House seeking to 
repeal the clause oi the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill relating to transfer of 
certain cases pending before civil courts to revenue courts. 

Abreaus of Rent Remission Bill 

The House thereafter took up consideration of the Arrears of Rent Remission 
Bill. In the course of the first reading, the Oppositionists alleged that the 
Government were dealing unfairly with the semindars. .The proper authorities, it 
was contended, would be moved, to declare the measure ill^l as being i^ainst the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Mr. * K. D. Tripathi uttered a warning, 
that the kisan agitation, which was now seething underneath, would flare up, and 
swallow the zemindars if they maintained their present attitude. Next day, the 
80th. July, the Assembly passed the Bill, by which arrears of rent, the recovery of 
whi(di h^ been stayed by recent legislation, would be remitted except in the case of 
persons who were expe(!tM to be able to pay their arrears without hardship. Speaking 
on the motion for consideration of the Bill, the Premier, Pandit Oovind Vallabh 
Pant said that his inquiries allowed tliat arrears as shown in the zemindars’ books 
were not always genuine, but were more or less fictitious ones. Wherever there 
wm real arrears of rent these were due to utter inability of the tenants to pay. 
If those arrears were wined out, there would not be much harm to zamindars. 
Inquiries showed that the Dcncnts of rent remission did not reach the tenants in all 
cases, but the zemindars alone derived the benefit of remission of revenue in various 
districts. 

Mrs. Vijayalnxmi Pandit, Minister for Ijocal Self-Government, next introduced 
the District Boards (Second Amendment) Bill. 

Encumukred Estates Amend. Bill 

2tst. JULY The House passed to-day the Encumbcreil Estates Amendment Bill 
as amended by the Council. Two amendments moved by the Opiiosition wore rejected* 

On the motion of Mre. Vijaya Lakshmi Pundit^ Minister for Ixx;al Self- 
Government, the District Boards (t^crond Amendment) Bill was referred to a Sdect 
Committee. 

The House also accented the amendments made by the Upper House in the 
U. P. Indian Medicine Bill. 

After the introduction of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill! the 
House adjourned. 

New Road Programme 

28nd. JULY :~Tbe monsoon session of the Ascembly concluded to-day 
after a sitting forced on the Government by non-oflicial members desirous of 
ventilating the views of their constituencies regarding roads which should be 
included in the new road programme of the Government to be financed by a loan. 

♦ MONEY-LBNhERS’ BiLL 

The Government took advantage of the additional sitting to move consideratioa 
of the Moneylenders’ Bill as amended by a select committee. Important changes 
made in the Bill by the select committee were few. After a great deal of study el 
provincial and other enactments, the committee finally decided to use the definitUm 
of ^'moneylender” taken from the English Moneylenders Act of 1900. 
definition stood the test of time and apparently achieved the purpose for wjffih 
It was tntendcd*~of dlstinguiBbing between meneylending transactions and oriii- 
nary business transactions. Another change made in the Bill provided; a 
moneylender shall also maintain a proper ai'count of loans advanced beroiie the 
comm^cement of Act. The JKll as amended by the select committee Wfut pasted. 

Road Deveix>pm£Nt Programme 

Discussion of the road development pro^amme gave an opportunity to two 
dozen membeis the i gint oi viev; of their constituencies. There were 
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some members who tried to lift their argument' beyond the parochial view. 
Mr. Tahir Husain suggested that Lucknow should be linked to Neoti by road 
to enable people to eat the mangoes of Neoti. Mr. Phool Singh thought that 
the road connecting Lhaksar with Nujibabad via Hardwar would serve triple 
purpose of linking the U. P. with the Punjab, providing an additional outiet 
for heavy traffic during melaa at Hardwar and better communications for the 
sugar . cane area. Mr. Fagoog felt that some Ministers* home constituencies 
would fore better under the road programme than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Mohanlal Oauiam drew particular attention to the ^ums ot Gorakhpur which 
had half Uie number of sugar mills in the province and iieeM road communications. 
Mr« Mahahir Tyayi put in a forceful plea for tlie Ministry. He thought that ever 
since the time of the Kni) croi* Bhcr Sltali, a new road programme was always first 
to touch the imagination of the people. He asked critics to take a comiiOBite view 
of the proiioscd structure and not judge it by individual items. He made an 
interesting suggestioii—that while fixing stones denoting miles the Government 
should carve oii these stones some national slogans, including those preaching the 
gOB(>el of prohibition. Mr. Hafiz Ibrahim^ summing up. gave an assurance t^t 
the various suggestions for including roads in the programme would be examined 
and that some of these which were reasonable would be accepted. Thereafter the 
Assembly adjourned sine die. 


October Session — Lucknow— 3rd. Oct. to 30th. October 1939 

Financml Position of the Pkovikce 

An important statement on the financial position of the ju'ovince was made 
by the Education Minister when the Assembly, commenced its October session at 
Lucknow on the 8rd. October 1939. 

The lion. Mr. Sampurnanand^ Etiuentiou MiiiiBler, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier, made a statement on the financial position of the province. He refuted 
criticisms in certain ouarters that the Government, either due to delay or weakness 
in the credit of the Government, had failed to float the proposed loans before the 
war broke out and pointed out how the Reserve Bank had drawn up a time-table 
for Provincial and Central Government loans based not on the credit of the 
(^vernmenls concerned but on a consideration of their requirements. Owing to 
the rapidly changing international sit nation, tlie Reserve Bank was compelled to 
change the time-table. 'J'hus neither their credit nor any question of Government’s 
unpreparednesB hud anything to do w'ith the flotation of the proposed loans. To 
meet the situation that had arisen due to failure to gel a loan, the Government 
had to cut expenditure, said Air. Sampiirnanand. The Government departments 
were subjected to scrutiny and appreciable savings in this year’s budget had been 
effected without stai-ving the nation-building activities. The Government last 
week floated one crore worth of Treasury Bills and w’ere keeping: in close touch 
with the Government of India and the Reserve Bank. Opposition speakers, led 
by Sir J. P. Srivastava and the Nawah of Chatiuri, wanted an opportunity to 
discuss this statement also and the Government agreed to grant time for it after 
the conclusion of consideration of the Tenancy Bill. 

The Tenancy Bill 

4tii. OCTOBER :~Tho labours of the Government, spread over a period 
of two years, bore fruit to-day when one of the most important though contentious 
pieces of legislation initiateil by them, nameh^ the Tenancy Bill, was adopted by 
the Assembly, incorporating the amendments made by the Council. 

During tjle two days, the House disposed of with lightning rapidity 
about five hundred amendments made by the Upper House. Men™rs of the 
Opposition including Raja Bishweshwar Dayal. the Nawab of Chhattari and 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf criticised the measure while the official spokesmen 
stressed how the Bill kept the balance even between the zamindars and the tenant. 

Financial Position of the Province 

reassertion of the fact that the finances of the United 
sound and the non-floatation by the U. P. Government 
)£ two crores was not due to any delay on the part pi me 
of credit iu the money market was made by the Actug 
Sditipumcnand, replying to a general discussion to-day 
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6tli. OCTOBER A 
Provinces were perfectly 
of the proposed loan < 
Government or weakness 
Finance Minister, Mr, 
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the ynt, ^They «aid tot the (^yernment replying; to nu«U(me 

way of interest of nearly lis, JU laa -inoe Tune the ProvinSal and Central 

SUd by to eneekew. explained how Mce J mie ™ rro ProvinoeB 

Governmrats *‘*^ “*?" *" 2‘i*®to*(tovetnmenrol 'India on July 5 and the Punjab on 
floating loans on .June 21, IM ^ernmcnv o Dealing with to history of 

August 16 and i, (Vg nmnosed loan had become necessary, 

the Government’s iiMkbtrfnoM ioi el Autonomy was inaugurate 

the Minister wad tot on Anril 1. 1. unfolded the Government’s 

Power Ai-chol Biix 

The Power Alcdhol Bill« as ^onsfdSdiOT of* to^*^ Kll^*^inted 

if. K. Katju, Minister for K'fit to to province, where about seven 

out that It consumed. He added tot mixture of 20 per 

million gallons M petrol WOTO onsum by experts was innocuous and 

cent power sdoohol w^ pr oi « '^guia be displaced by 

iw“ ®2SS.oh % SSSuto would ^Iso provide employment to a large number 
of yonngmen. 

llKSOLUTlON on WaH 

STth. OCTOBER -.-One of to “^‘ ^olutto met to-day* All *he 
specUlly summoned to after question time, and almost all the 

excepting the Prcmiei, w ■ while the including the ladies 

re.?Sto‘%aSty*t«d "toapprUes to to Chamber wem 
fiirongra by visitors. resolution. As he was still in 

thanked the Uv^L had MwavTbeen shown to him by m-cry individual 

"Si,*. 'Snr'.<"“Si». «.»»« «.a» 

„a,fcdW|»fro% 

His Excellency to Viceory or to Governor. The 
SSr W oSt to point of order. 

Commending to resolution t< 

said it was "f auroMsing yitan ^ atmosphere tree irom angw, passioii 

with which It UTOlt wou uut ap.,m- ation of to momentous and 

or bitterness and with a mst wia resolution consisted of three 

far-reaching Aist and to third voiced the feelings of regret which 

paragraphs. Government and the statement issued by the \ic^y 

certain acts ^ ®‘.‘ „-ndiM:ed in to minds of to people of this co“ntry- 

on October 17 bad piMucw and it was to this he should like 

second paragraph wnta - Indians were told tot to war was being 

to invite to ®ii® ‘ ®",i S a rL-^ri^ion for making to world safe for demoerwy, 
fought for { jjJe world from the bondage of fear and for ensuring 

for saving *®f?Ag®4in stor of England had stated, in a speech just a 
settled peace. Ihe 1 umc Mi ^vong-doing would spell to extinction of all 

fortnight MO *?'*®“rgn thoK Wues of life which had, through to 

hope and the maU and inspiration of human progress. The passMe 

centiirieSs b®®“, *5 ««!»<» ‘h had also been quoted by the Viceroy in hi* 

from Mr. Ohamtolaiii s Iso attitude of India m regards 

recent declaration of to ww wms o ^ p if^tmuahst 

the main P 9 intB at issue was v y Bt^rnly opposed to Nazism and as 
opinion in ^ 7 * j^^ue^^Qn^vess Woiking Committee had^repcatedly declared, It ww 
the statement of Fascism and Nazism 

f ISd'^^vyence ^and the .upprceeion of the humi^ Jpmt. 
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The CongKM had Bimilarlv condemned the aggression in which the Nana and 
Facists repeatedly indulged and their swe^ing away of well established principles and 
recognisedf standards of civil behaviour. The Working Committee had also unhesita- 
tingly condemned the latest nirgression of the German Government i^nst 
Poland and expressed its genuine sympathy with those who were its victims. 
The people of India, as had been abundantly made clear by the Congress, were 
interested in the suppression and elimination of all those systems and methods 
which resulted directly in human degradation and the imposition of alien will and 
domination of any people, since all these tended not onV to the demoralisation 
and weakening of the victims of such mcthcMls but intimately recoiled also on the 
aggressor. *‘Lct us then fully appreciate*’, added Pandit Pant, *'the character and 
implications of the malady which has gripped the world and from which it baa 
to be saved. I^t us also take note of the objective which all those interested 
in establishing genuine pence and preserving human dignity and 
freedom desire. India shares the views and the aspirations of those who 
are so interested and it is the duty of us all to determine how this objective 
can and should be achieved.** Pandit Pant dealt with the equilibrium that was 
to be in the international sphere and said that if the principles of democracy 
uid freedom were to prevail then independence of India must be accepted as a 
condition precedent to the fulfilment of this noble purpose. '^Wiien, therefore, 
we ask for a declaration and recognition of the principle oi Indian independence, 
we are neither bargaining nor meaning any seltish advantage. We are as much 
interested as any other country in the pence and happiness of humanity and it ia 
as much our right as our duty to sec it that the sacrifices which unsophistica- 
ted people are asked to make bear rich fruit and the noble and inspiring slogans 
which experienced politicians employ to secure the co-operation of the general public 
are fully respected. It was for that we insisted on a declaration of Indian 
independence, the recognition of the principle of self-determination for India. It 
was in the interest of Britain and France that India should attain independence. 
It is in the interest of England that she should realise this, as the sands of time 
arc running short. She had already generated enough bitterness against herself 
in this land and it will not be to her advantage if, after becoming free, India 
carries with her bitter memories of her association with England. It is unthinkable 
that this land of ours, with its civilisation, with its traditions and with such a 
large population, should be ex[iected to continue as a vassal of an insular state 
thousand of miles away from lier. There is yet room for friendship. There may 
be even room for partnership, ijrovulcd we allow reason to prevail against any pre- 
judice and racial arrogance and provide*! we practice the principles we profess ; as 
Hitler has been told, 'not woixis, init deeds are needed*. We do not want any new 
constitution to be evolved while the war is on, not that this is impossible’*. 

Pandit Pant characterised the accusation that tlie Congress was bargaining as 
a travesty of facts. Why should they be blamed if they said that if their co-opera- 
tion was called for, it would be available, provided that it was made worth their 
while In the national as well as in the international interest to oiTer it ? '^We are 
ready”, he declared, “to make sacrifices in common with England, if she so chooses, 
for making the w'orld safe for democracy but if she spurns this ofier and rejects 
the profiered hand of fellowslup, we will make those sacrifices in such other eifective 
ways ns will ensure fulfilment of the pur(x>se w'c have in view.” Kefcrring to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the new order would be based on mutual confi- 
dence and mutual trust, the Premier said, “This is the trust that has been reposed 
in us. Even the Goveriimeut of India Act of lOdo has been amended in the teeth 
of the opposition of the country, of tlie Congress and the Muslim Ijeagiic and of 
most of the Governments—not only in matters legislative but even in matters 
executive. The Viceroy Jhad made a * statement which could have been left unmade 
and which was reccivkl with a chorus of disa]>pointment, not unmixed with indig- 
nation, all over the country. The preamble to the Act of 1919 w’as condemned and 
looked upon with extreme disfavour and resentment by Nationalist India when it 
was* introduced. The policy dcilared by Lord Irwin in 1929 led to the movement 
for national emancipation in 191K). “'Jhe Act of was rejected by all of us”, 
continued Padit Pant, “and we had resolutions first in the Central Assembly and 
later in all the Provincial AsBeniblics for its replacement by a constitution framed 
through the self-determination of the people of India. "Vet the Viceroy, instead of 
going forward, asks us to go back to the year 1019 and to be satisfied with what 
we were then told and to treat this as a great boon which should impel Indians 
to throw their lives into this Armageddon. To add insult to injury, we arc told 
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tbat the reBponBibility is ours tlmt there are differences among us and that these 
must be borne in mind. It is sad to Uiink that our differences should be exploited.*’ 

Pandit Pant refuted the charge that the Conness had n(# right to speak for 
India, and observed that the Congress did not claim any privilege for itself. The 
Congress wanted a democratic system. It wanted the popular voice to prevail. 
Any reference to internal differences was really irrelevant. Independence had to 
be determined via a vis Great Britain. The vital issue was whether England was 
prepared to accept the right of India for self-determination. "We are determined 
to achieve the aims Vrhich we have set before us and we are prepared to adopt 
every honourable course to put an end to the process of supjiression which is in 
alliance with tlie forces of reaction and is responsible for the moral anarchy that 
is prevailing in the world, so tliat humanity may go on advancing through liberty, 
equality and fraternity'*, concluded the Premier. 

Raja Bishweshwar Dayal Seth moved the deletion of the original resolution 
and its substitution by the following 

"This Assembly r^ommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them, to His 'Majesty's Government that this Assembly 
assures them of its full co-operation in the prosecution of the war which Great 
Britain has declared on Germany in order to combat German aggression and to 
destroy the menace to the peace ot the world. 

‘•This Assembly further urges upon His Majesty's Government the desirability 
of taking steps soon after the termination of the war for making the necessary 
changes in the Government of India Act of 10H3 to the Batisfactioii of the people 
*of India, including landlords and other classes and minorities, in order that India 
may attain Dominion Status as early as ixissible" (Cries of Shame). 

Raja Bishtoeahwnr Dayal said that the resolution moved by the Premier 
was unfortunate and he had thereby done a disservice to the motherland. He did 
not mean that the Premier did not have patriotism or love for his country. The 
Premier and his followers of the Congress had as much t)atriotism and love of the 
country as they on the Opposition side had. But merely deirendiiii; on sentiment 
would result m destruction. The Premier's resolution had been drafted in a bar- 
gaining spirit. England was to-day involved in a life and death struggle and India 
was consequently also involved in it. The Congress demand embodied in the resolution 
was inappropriate at the present moment end unconditional support should be 
extended to Britain during the present crisis. He blamed the Congress for tlie present 
situation in the country and refuted the claim of the Congress to represent the whole 
country, as it did not represent 3Iu8lims and otlier ipiiioritios. The Congress 
Government bad alienated the sympathies of practically every section of the country. 

Choudhury Khaiiquzzaman^ leader of the Moslem League Party in the Assem- 
bly, next movea the League amendment. 

Mr. Qovind JUalaviya, rising on a poiuCof order, contended that the amend- 
ment was 41 substantive motion and had notiiing to do with the resolution before 
the House. 

The Speaker expressed his readiness to give an opportunity to members to 
move as many amendments as possible but felt that tlie present one was far sway 
from the subject matter of the original resolution and lie asked the Ghoudhui 7 
Bahib to conhne himself to the relations of India to war. 

Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman coiTtcnded that the resolution was not confined 
to war ; for instance, it asked for a constitution for India and for the application 
of the principles of democracy. Their point of view was that the Congress claim 
embodied in their romlution did not fit in with their claim and so they wanted 
the whole question t# be revised de novo. 

The Speaker pointed out that the amendment omitted to deal with the factum 
of the war and the attitude of Uio province to the prosecution of the war. This 
was ignored and the amendment dealt with the general constitutional changes. 

' Choudhury Khaliquzzaman stressed that bis amendment was iierfectly in order. 

The Speaker said his reading of the resolution told^^him that the amedment 
as drafted was not quite in order and he urged the Choudhury 6ahib to give him 
another amendment which would, in some manner, connect the subject of War 
with it. 

The Choudhury Sahib felt that there was no alternative left for him jild the 
membears of hia party but to walk out. 

Speaker, however, gave him ffve minutes time to frame another antend- 
ment and anbmit it to him, which he agreed to 
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The other members of the Le&eiie Party declined to move the amendment 
standing in their names, stating that the I^eague amendment held the field. 
Choudhury Khaliquzzcman submitted a revised amendment which read as follows : - 

**This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Mnicsty's Government that they should, when 
considering the question of India’s constitution, either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, to bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system of government under the present constitution has failed and was utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people And therefore, apart from the 
Government of India Act of 1935, the entire problenl df India’s future constitution 
should be wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that the British Government 
should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise, without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim I^oague, which alone represents and can speak 
on behalf of the Mussalmans of India.” 

Mr. Oovind Mnlaviya and the hon. Dr. K, N. Kafju felt that this amendment 
also was not in order. 

The Speaker, however, allowed it f^peaking on the amendment Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman recalled that Mahatma Gandhi, after his visit to Delhi, had 
expressed sympathy for the cause for which Britain was fighting. Mr. Nehru had 
also given expression to similar sentiments. That meant that the ideal for which 
Britain was nghting was not so bad then as it was now made out to be. It had 
been his considered ouinion that as soon as they enme to a settlement, they would 
not have to pass resolutions but would get whatever they demanded. Replying to 
a Congress member who asked what were his terms for a settlement, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman said that he trould state them only when ths Congress hud discardea 
their old notions. 

Dr. Afonik Chand Jatav Vir moved an amendment seeking to add the 
following at the end of the Ijeaguc resolution : *’Ar well as without tlie 
consent of other important minorities and special interests.” This was accepted by 
the Ijeague members. 

'J*he Nawab of ChhataH, supporting the longue resolution, asked whether 
during their two and a half years’ tenure, the Congress Government had created a 
suitable atmosphere in this country. Were the rich and the poor, tlie depressed 
classes, the zamindars and the intelligentsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied ? If 
they had created such an atmosphere, they were entitled to put their resolution 
before the House. If that coudition was not created in the province, then, as 
Choudhury Khaliquzznman bad said, it was not inopportune to bring such a 
resolution before the House. The House then adjourned. 


28th. OCTOBER An explanalioii that the ^loslem League was not opposed to 
democracy but only to that form of it w’hich was eniho<lic<r in the Act of 1935 was 
given to-day by Nawabzada Linqvaiuli Khan, general secretary of the All-India 
Aloslem I^cague, in answer to the repeatcMl charges level lc<l by Congress speakers 
that the liCagne was betraying the Islamic ideal of demo(.^rncy. 

After question hour, three adjournment motions were ruled out and the House 
resumed the debate on the resolution. The Nauab of Chhotfari, Leader of the 
Independent Tarty, affirmed that Mr. .Tinnah had taken a stur.d on behalf of all 
minority interests. He pleaded that India was fighting the war cutiraly in her own 
interest. 

Acharya Naremira Deo, the Socialist lender, said that he was pained at the 
attitude of the Moslem League. Islam had given the world a message of democracy. 
If Islam could get converts in Indian sdl, why should democracy not be plnntra 
in India. Members of the Moslem League. Acmarya Deo continued, were untrue 
to the spirit of Islam because like the Hinuu Snhhn they represented a vested class 
which was apprehensive of the growing power of democracy through Congress. 
Continuing, Acharya Deo said the truth was that the Moslem liCngue opP4>sitioti 
was solely due to the fact that the Congress Cabinet did not include Moslem 
League members. He asserted that the Congress would be happy to have all six 
Ministers from Moslems, provided they took office not in the spirit of reformists 
but of revolutionaries, who would establish democrai'y in the country. He concluded 
”Come and occupy these Treasury Benches. We snail go into the wilderness two 
hundred times, but the Congress will have for this country nothing but democratic 
Self-Government.” 
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Sir Jwala Prasad Srirastara admitted that there was a good deal in the 
reaolution with whi(*h he was in symT^athy. lie stood for India's freedom as much 
as members on the Ministerial bcnolics. But his objection to the resolution was 
Uiat it was mored at tlic wrong time. If the ('ongress agreed with the objects of 
the war they ought to extend Ih'eir sup|K)rt to Britain without imposing any condi- 
tions or asking for any price. Pandit Hrtmnkant Mnlariya made a fervent plea for 
inter-communal unity at this hour of crisis in the country. 8ir Mohammad Yusuf 
regretted that Governmj^nt had allowed their pro] tagan (list mentality to got the better 
of their judgment. Mr. Mohabir Tayngi aci*usod the League of worshipinng power. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmcdt in a strong rejoinder, said Moslems would not live on the charity 
of tlie Hindu majority but as free citizens of a free 8tnte. Captain Pocock, 
representing the European point of view, emphasized the profound significance of 
the Viceroy’s declaration. Answering those who had complained that the consent 
of India had not been taken for partici]5ation in the war, he said, "security and 
defence of India is the .rc8ix)nsibility to-day of the British Government, and there 
could be no question of the consent of i»eople to take action to defend their country 
from invasion and attack". Kcfcrring to t^c need for luiiiy. Cn])t. Pooock said : 
“This Government has had every opportunity during the two and a half years to 
achieve better understanding among lu.any poUth al parties in the province but with 
what result ? Division remains more (dear cut thau before. It is only reasonable 
that minority parties reading into the wording of the rcpoliition might Busp(v.*t the 
motive that the Congress party wislunl to become more dominant than at present." 
Continuing, the Speaker said the Congrofts shouhl have asked for clarification but 
the constitutional crisis it was foi*« iug was an act unworthy of the people whom 
the Congress reiwcsentcd and was contrary to the wishes of the masses. 

^Ir. Sampurnanajuh Minister, declared that so long as Congress did not ask 
for sectional advantage but worked for the freedom of the eoiiutry as a whole, it 
would speak for the nation. He comidaiiu^ that the Moslem League had not 
defined the form of Government it wanted. There was no harm in its opposing 
parliamentary system of govern mem hut it must not disown democracy and put 
itself in the wrong. Nnwahruda JJaaatali Khan said the Congress had cajoied 
the British authorides to rocogni/.e it as the sole re]>rcscntativo of the nation and it 
was only when tliis claim was refufsed by Britain that ii tliKarcned constitutional 
crisis. Answering critics lie said : “Where hav(i wc stiid that we don't stand for 
indepciKlence or that wc arc against dcm<K*r.acy ? Our ;iiii^iidinerit Oj>j'Oses democratic 
parliamentary govornment luulcr tlic ])ic-»rnt Act. Wc will resist domiuaiion of oin^ 
eommuuity % anotlnn'. thir complaint ngainst you is cxacily the s.imc as your 
(‘nm])iHint against (heal Britain. \\'c want not worils hut. deeds." 

Dr. K. A'. Ka/ja, ^liuistcr, re-remul that no speaker of the T^cjigiic had 
defined the attitude towards war. .\s regards tlic cry of the minority llc^ sail I the 
majority of Moslems lived in provin'- s Iniviiig Moslem majority. Where tlieii was 
the truth ip the cry nf tyranny over IK) million Moslems. Me adtlcd * *.So far as 
the ma.ssrs .arc conccrmd if you d.o not raise the cry of Islam in danger or music 
before mosque or e(»w killing if you c(»iifiiKj yourself to economic matters, 
the Moslem League will ha\e no support." Ji t ia Jaynyimifh Hukdt Singh at>]>caled to 
Congress not to dose thed(K)r for ncgotiaiioti. The House then ai!i«»iirncd till tlic .-’sJIh. 

80th. OCTOBER : The Assembly passed to-day hv 1J7 voles to 2. l!ic Congress 
Ministry’s resolulioi' on the war with a slight modification and rcjecicd l»y US' 
votes to Id, the Moslem League ainen'dinent. 

The two memberwr who voteil against tlie Premier’s resolution were Mr. 
Desmond Young md Maja Hubv.'ihwnr Onya!, while the sf»Hlary .Moslem League 
member who was in the lUmsc, rrmaiiKd neutral. The Moshmi League member.s 
left the House after their aiTiondnicnl bad Imtu negatived and iiiforiTUMl ihe Speaker 
that they wore going away because it was time to break their fast .aud not bec.-iiisi* 
l3icy meant to be »lifirc8]Hilful to the House. Kuja Bishesliwar Dayal's resolution 
for nncoiulitional support to the British (ioverumenr had the soliuiry Pu|»])ort of 
it» mover. 

Mhc Premier announced the arcppUiitce of the amendment of Mr. Adil Abbassi 
providing for effective safeguards for Moslem and other minoriiics. 

Pandit Govind Pnlhihh J'ant^ oil ihe eondusioii of voting, also announced 
that “in pursuance of the decision taken by the House to-day, we will be submit- 
ting our resignation to His Excellency the Governor tins evening." This announce- 
ment was xn£de the occasion for wild cheering and for shouting of Congress slogans. 
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TSie fint Modem member of the CoogreM party to participate in the ddmte 
on tho^' reiolatioii was the Minister for Communications, Mr. Hafig Mohamgd 
itnMm. He maintained that nowhere in histo^ had ai^ country achieved free* 
dom^ after settling internal,, communal and* religious dwrences^ but that such 
diffeiences had disappeared as the result of the working of free institutions. Com- 
paring the 52 leaders who had seen the Viceroy to the number of playing cards 
in a. paelL Mr. Ibrahim said the Viceroy had been misled by their different colours 
and had forgotten that they constitute one pack. Cbngress, he affirmed, was pre- 
pared to satisfy every demand of the minorities mi' safegua^s. His own view was 
that the demand for safeguards was useless. Islam had spread in India through a 
handful of men and it was putting Islam to shame by insisting that nine crores 
of Moslems could not protect tlicir interests. The Moslem League, he continued, 
had originally supported proviiu'ial autonomy whereas Coiigrcss bod condemned it. 
What had happened now that the League had gone back on its original declaration ? 
Beferrihg finally to safeguards that would satisfy Moslems, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
recent statement made on the subject by i^ir h;ikandar Uyat Khan to Press represen- 
tatives that the formation of coalition governments would be such a safeguard, 
lliat. he said, revealed the real mentality of the Moslem League. 


Bhi Sahib H, P. Tamta, a non-party member, representing the depressed 
classes, urged India in her own interest to supj^ort England in resisting German 
iwgression.. As to the merits of the constitutional issue he agreed with the Congress 
that tha Viceroy had failed to satisfy the national demand. 

Mr. Karantingh Kane, Parlinmcntary fcfecretary, and representative of the 
depressed classes, declared that the failure of demcK^acy being due to separate elec- 
torates, proved the failure of the ^iloslem Leniige leadership. The depressed classes 
belteyed that with the grant of in dejien deuce they would get their charter of freedom. 

Mr. Karimul Baza Khan was the first speaker from the Moslem League 
benches to declare that he agreed with that part of the Congress resolution which 
demanded independeuce. He expressed the hope that when Congress returned to 
power. (League voices— they are not going), tlie Congress Ministry would show 
large nnrteaneHS towards the minorities and not lose their coutidcnce again. 


Mr. Abdul Hakeem^ Deputy President and a member of tlie Congress party, 
expressed the feeling that the League had cominitlcd a blunder by oinjosing tiie 
Ministry’s resolution in its entirety. It should have accepted the resolution and 
moved a proviso asking for safeguards for the minorities. He blamed the aggres- 
sive propaganda of the League for the communal tension and for giving strength 
to the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit asked Moslems whether they wanted at the hands 
of Britain the type of security she had offered. The Hindu minority In the Moslem 
provinces had by no means been receiving a fair treatment, she said, but the 
Congress had not raised its voice because Congress did not stand for sectional 
interest '*The Moslem League”, the Minister stated, **ib not being asked to come to 
terms with the Congress. We do not desire this. Come to terms with the people 
of India after electing the constituent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the picture it will go out gracefully.” 

Mr. Bajaram dastri, representing labour, said the Moslem League did not 
represent labourers and dec lared that the Moslem members of the Cawnpore 
Mazdoor Sabha would take orders from the Congress and not from the League. 

Mr. Ali Zaheer, no-party member, while admitting that tho niinorities had 
grievances against the Congress Government, felt that the resolution of the Ministry 
should be endorsed by every person who stood for the freedom of the country. 

Mr. Suleiman Ansari^ parliamentary secretary to the Premier, declared 
that the minorities bad been dealt with by the Government with extreme generosity. 


The closure was moved and accepted, and the Premier replied to the debate. He 
said that he was glad to note that there was a consensus of opinion in 8ur>port of the 
spirit of the resolution. Congress, he emphasized, did not claim anything for Congress- 
men alone. It claimed the privilege of serving the entire people of this country and 
to achieve the independence of ali classes and all groups. ''We want India,” he added, 
**10 enjoy freedom.” 8uch being the case, the Piemicr asked whether there was any 
grouna or justification for comjdaints and charges levelled against them. ''What 
we ask is the right to serve ali and on behalf of all,” he a<laed. The same claim 
could not be made by the Moslem I^eague which was an exclusive organization. Tho 
Congress portals were open to Hindus, ^.losieros, Siklis, Christians and all others, 
and it could not be denied that the Congress included Moslems as well. 
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'The Premier eought for e clarification of the aims of the Modem League 
m a ei« the resolution. He referred to the efforts made by Pandit Nehra and 
himself with leaders of the Moslem League to bring about an nnderBtaodhig 
a^ remove aisapprdiensions between the communities but without leenlt. 
He next proceeded to answer the charges made againet the U. P. Ooverpaent 
Be entfhauz^ ^at the legidative measures adopted by them had nodved the 
snpfiort of the Moslem lieague who had either agreed or acquiesced in them. He 
drew attention to the attack made on the U. P. Ministry by Mr. Faslul Uiiq, 
Premier of Bengd in fbe course of a recent statement and countered the diarges 
therein. The Premier claimed that in whatever work th^ had oadertalmB, 
th^ had been fair, just and generons to the min(»rlties. The House at this stage 
ed)ourned Mine die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Mooioon Seeeion— Lucknow-*3rd. to 8th July 1939 

The Indian Medicine Bill 

The Monsoon session of the U. P. liegislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 8rd. July 1939. After forty minutes’ sitting the House adjourned till the 5th. Jnlv 
when the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakskmi Pandit^ Minister for Public Health, introduced 
Ae U. P. Indian Medicine Bill, which sought to control quackery by establishing a 
Boflffd of Indian Medicine consisting of 21 members representing the vanoue 
interests and placing Unaiii and Ayurvedic systems of Medicine on a par with the 
western systems. The House welcomed the Bill and passed the first reading. Hie 
remaining clauses of the Bill were discussed and earned without any modification 
on the 6th. July. All the amendments moved to-day were withdrawn in the Ikhi 
ol the assnrauce given by the ^liuister in charge of the Bill. The Gouncil then 
adioumed. 

Madhe-Sahaea Tabarba Controversy 

eth. JULY The Madhe-Sahaba Tabarra controversy came up to-day. The Govern* 
moot stated that 153 Suunis have been iiueil in connection with the Madhe Sahabe 
agitation, and total fines being Us. 25,CiUi) and odd. Shhis fined in connection with the 
Hbarra agitation numbered ii.i63 and the amount of fine was over Ks. 59,000. No 
money has so far been realised and the question of remission of sentences woold 
be considered when the persons concerned apjdied for it. It was further atated 
that Government were aware of the imitation spreading in other parts of the 
province, although there was no danger of its affecting the neighbouring districte. 

An adjournment motion in the name of Baja Akbar Ali Khan aeeling to 
discuss the Government's at^tion enforcing ’^36 hours curfew” on the Shies to-day 
was dropped after discussion. Kaja Akbar Ali Kban, explaining the motion* 
observed that by enforcing twelve-hours’ curfew to-day on the ehiae, the Government 
really imiiosed 36-hours’ curfew, as the curfew was already in force at nic^t. Dr. JT* 
N. Katju, explaining the Government’s position, assured the Houee that if the ^iei 
gave an undertaking they would not assemble near the Imambara In the 
neighbourhood of whic# the Sunnis were' celebrating ’^urs”, the order would 
be withdrawn. The police authorities were convinced that there would be a brea^ 
ai tlm peace if the Shiaa were allowed to gather. 

PoucB Firing on Shias 

7tti. JULY Yesterday’s police firing on a Shia mob assembled in the 
Imambara Asaft had an echo to-day when Syed Agha Hyder moved an adjonni* 
ment . motion to discuss >the incident. The mover regretted that homan life irai 
becoming cheaper every day and felt that firing should not have been resorted to 
on such a nimsy pretext Syed Kdlbe Abbae also held that the firing was 
nnjiisdfied. He assertM that he had nolmth in a mi^sterial enquiry and demanded 
the appointment ol an indei'endent tribunal to investigate the^matter. He reminded 
the Govemment of frequent agitations organised by the Congress on rimilas 
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ooeHilw before their accepting office. The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju, Miniater of 

Juttibe. ez|»lai)|ing the circumstances leading to the firing, declared that no one 

ijQgrefetm the firing more than tiie Government did, but in extreme cases the 

authorities had to use <Us(.-retionary powers. Ho admitted that one Bhia had 
received Mrious injinies as a result of the firing. On behalf of the sponsors of 

tile motion, it was urged that an impartial tribunal should be appointed to 
eotiiiire into the incident. It was also urged that a magisterial enquiry would not 
serve the purpose. One member characterised enquiries as a “white-wash.” 

Another member from the Opposition charged the Government with adopting the 
same methods which they themselves had blamed when they were the victims. 
It was also alleged that victims of tiie firing (.Shias) were not given a warning. 
Deploring the firing incident Pan iit Oobind Baliahh Pant, the Premier, stated 
^at the Government were more anxious than anyhotly else to see that such 
incidents were not repeateil. The sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
preserved irrespective of community or class and the \TOvernment wanted to see 
whether anything was left undone which wouhl have prevented the occurrence. 
Dealing at length with the events of yesterday, the Premier observed that it. was 
necessary to protect a larger number of pelvic from disaster. Greater disaster 
•hould prevented at any cost but action should not be taken unless it was 
absolutely necessary. On behalf of the Ciovcrnment it was also stated that there 
must have been some justific^ation for the firing and the Government wanted to 
net at the root of it. The Premier, in this connection, also appealed to Muslim 
leaders, to sec that something was done to put an end to the unfortunate Madho 
Bfdiaba[-Tabarra controversy which had been ]>oi8oning tlie atmosphere of Lucknow 
for the last many months. The adjournment motion was talked out after a debate 
laating two hours. 

The Tenancy Bill 


During the discussion of the motion of the hon. Mr. If f>f AAmed JTidit'ai 
that the Tenancy Bill be taken into coiishlerattoii, leading zamindars watched the 
proceedings from the President's box. Hai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the Bill 
DC referred to a select committee to report by the end of October 10:19. Next day, 
the 8th. July, the Bill was roferi-cd to a select committee after two days? debate 
with instructions to rc])ort wittdii six weeks. 1 hiring the debate more than one 
speaker suggested tliat the Guvernroent should )>ur('hnse zamindaris from landlords 
and lease them out to tenants. One member declared that there would be no 
objection from zamindars to the proceiliire. Mr. R ifi Ahmad KidwaL the Minister 
isr Revenue, winding u]) the debate, said that the Bill was not intended to destroy 
samindars as had "been alleged, but only “to stop the atrocities of the zamiiidarsi.**^ 
The Bill had no reference to the suggestion gaining ground in nuiny quarters that 
Ittudlorfls had played out their time. Mt^mbers on the Congress benches Bf oke 
in favour of the Bill while those on the Opposition criiicistd the various 
pmisions in the Bill emphasising that they were against the interests of landlords. 
Khai» BabailiiT Mnstjod-nz-Zamnn charactcri.scfl the Bill as a propaganda measure. 
In hia opinion it conferred no benefit on tenants but would injure* the iniieresfs 
of zamindars. Whcir R<ti Ilahalnr Mbk.mlal moved that the question he now 
pot to vote nobody raised a pr<.itcst and the IMU was referred to a select com'miltce 
eontiitittg of eight members. The C'ouncil then mljourncd. sine die. 


Antmnii Setaion — Lucknow — lOth. Auguat to 13th. October 1939 

Members not to be Hony. juauistrates 
The /iutumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the Idth. 
AufMt 1988. A resolution rccom meridtiig to the GoveiRment that no member of 
the Legislative Council be apijoiiited as an honorary magistrate and tlie towers 
cd those already aiq ointcd be immediately withdrawn, was discus^l and adopted. 
The Revenue Minister then laid on tnc table the select committee rc|)ort on 
the Tenancy Bill after whicii the Council adjourned till Aug. 2L 
The Ti^jancy Act Amend. Bill 

ffst AUQOST : -Tlic Council took up the Tenancy T^aws (Amendment) BUI 
In which clause 4 which had Ixcn deletc<l by the Council w*a8 restored by the 
Aftembly. This clause provides for tlic transfer of pending declaratory suits 
relating to Khudkashi and sir from civil to revenue courts. 'Ihe Revenue 

n 
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motioafor coneidcration of the Coimcirs amendment was oppoa^ by Dr. Ram 
Ugra% Singh who said that the Government wanted the Council to^aaartT 
sanctioning interference with the administration of justice. The hon. Dr. K.Jf, 
Katju. Minister of Justice, pointel out that the Bill proceeded on the assnmp^ 
that it was in the interests of zamindars as well as tenants that a very limiM 
auesUon should be decided in revenue courts. Rei»lyini5. the Revenue Afmwter said 
that the proposed transfer of suits would save time and money both to zamindars 
and tenants, xhe House divt»<^'^ ^nd carried the Revenue Munster's motion by 18 


and tenants, 
to 11 votes. 


Mateknity Benefits Bill 


v/u me motion of the hon. Dr. Katju the House passed the second and third 
readings of the Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Bill, a proposed amendment bong 
purely verbal. 

Ohdh Laws Amendment Bill 


The House also passed the Oudh Laws (Amendment) Bill enabling preemption 
takinir place in respect of a portion of property under the Oudh Law. This amend- 
ment had been necessitated by the ruling of the Privy Council that such pre-emption 
under the existing law could only take place in respect of the whole property. Ihe 
House then adjourned till the :^4th. 


Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill 


The discussion of the U. P. Tenancy Bill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continu^ till the 16th. September when it was passed. Speaking on the third 
reattiag motion, Dr. M. U Jung, parliamentary secretary, congratulated the Minister 
of Bienne on his tact and ability in piloting the Bill and apprecia^ the magnani- 
mity which the .ziiniiiidar members had shown to tenants by helping the Govern- 
ment in passing the legislation. It was to their credit that they had faced the gnm 
realities of the situation and had moved with the times. Refuting the suggestion 
that it was a revolutionary measure, he stressed that the Bill was a sound piece of 
legislation which happily 'balanced the interests of zamindars and tenants. 

Lata JUokan Lai Sah giving his half-hearted support to the Bill, criticized that 
instead^^ adopting a bold land lolicy the Government had followed the Am 
Tenancy Act wnich only pertustnated the zamiiiiLiri system. He agreed that in order 
to mafee the Senants 'cheerfid it was necessary that they must have proprietery 
interest iu land. The 'Oo>Yriimcnt should purchase the interests in land and settle 
them on tenants. He thoug)lit tlliat the Government had shown ho charity in the 
imi ttjir nl rednetkm in iieveiute urhiie profits of the juiddiemon Ylaudiord) luul some- 
what been wdaceiL 

Mr. Chandra /tkal {CengiKias) aaid that the passive of the Bill in the Upper 
House was a trium]^ of reason. They could not be Bufhciently thankful to the 
Oppositkni for &c reasonable siiint shown by them. The Gpmition membean 
igiiored Xluxt aisM intres s in order to iurther the interests of the province. He 
Mieved that the only sotntion of the agrarian problem was the abolition .of the 
aaniiudari system with i*oni])eusHiion to zominiuirs. The sir area was 5 , 600,000 
iu^rcs of which 2«aX)^ mres was added after the I9:J0 legislation and this Bill 
soujsht to reduce the sir ares by acres. It was therefore wrong to assert 

that the Bill was viudklive. Tapactous or exjwofoietftry |xieoe of legistaiian. The 
BilL he concluded, wouM not create a new he.*ivoR and .a new earth lor tenants, 
but the Government bad tried to do whaUner It eould in the eircumstaoees In which 
it found itself. H 

Begam Aizas, Rami said that it was in their best interests that the aamindari 
had reached an luiderstaiiding with the Govenimeut, otheiwlse whatever the amend- 
ments they could make by their strength of votes would have been upset in a joiat 
Dcssiow of both the Houses, bhe felt Uiat the part she took in carrying on tha 
nc 'otiatioos with the Government was quite iusUhed in the circumstances. The sir 
provisions in the Bill were iwrticularly unjust to zamindars though the Bill had 
been impro\'ed in some other respects. 

Mr. i?ain Sahai deplored that the Bill did little to improve the condition of 
schodnied castes, wlu> were mostly landleN laboarets« and permanently deprived 
them of any chance of acquiring land. . 

Mr. Badri Prasad Kacher (Coiigrese) said that the Reienne Munster’s adiieve* 
inent in successrully piloting the Bill by winning over the Opposition wm nothing 
short cd a mizacle. 
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Pat Bahadur Prijendra Swrrup said tbat it was a matter of p:Tatifieation that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill which had raised a storm of agitation 
bad smooth passage after its return from the select committee. Ibis would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deserved to be congratulated on their wider outlook. 

Shaikh Maattod-uz-Zawan opined tliat on the whole the Bill was not on im- 
provement on the existing law. 1'liere were several provisions which tended to cause 
a breach of the peace in the countryside. The ej^iment clauses were helpful 
neither to their landlord nor to the tenant. 

Begum Wazir Hosain said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
intended to promote the welfare of the down-trodden tenancy. 

Chaudhfi Akhtar Husain said that the nassage of the Bill was a great triumph 
of the Prime Minister who literally broke through the Opi^osition which was lar 
stronger than the Government party in the House. Proceeding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural |>rosperity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages, fie warned the Government that theie might be a 
crop of cases questioning the validity of the Bill and the Government might have 
to pay heavy damages for breach of contract. Despite its avowed love for civil liberties 
the Government had provided in the Bill for criminal penalities to zamindars for 
civil wrongs. This provision was open to serious objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint provisions altogether. The treatment accorded to landless labourers 
by the Government was step- motherly. 

Haji Nisarulla said that the Government had suceeeded in playing off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less than a 
fortnight. The negotiations committee had found the Revenue lilinister too stiff 
and the negotiations came to a sad end. He referred to the growing influence 
of Kisan sabhaites who told the tenants that they need not pay rents and 
warned the Government that tlie passage of the Bill would not remdy trouble 
in the countiy. The Opposition was reduced to such a position that it had to 
submit to the Government. The Bill was very short of the expectations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptance. 

Mr. Pafi Ahmed Kidwai, winding up, said tbat it was a matter of satisfac- 
tion t^t a long-standing controversy was going to end. tie hoped that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. The controversy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal of excitement in villages. 

The Bin was then passed, one Opposition member saying *no’ to the third 
reading motion. 

Power Alcohol Bill 

After the Tenancy Bill had been passed, Dr. K, K Katju introduced the 
Power Alctdiol Bill and moved for its consideration. He said that the Govern- 
ment were laying foundations of Jin imjiortant national industry. A huge quasrity 
of molasses was being wasted in the U. P. sugar mills and the Bill sought to 
utilize that hye-product of the sugar industry for the manufacture of power 
alcohol on a my large scale. In many western countries tlie use of mixea fuel 
W’ns compulsory and it was prorosed to mix 20 jer cent, lower alcoliol with 30 per 
cent petrol. It would be prerared unda- exi^crt supervision and the entire 
production and distribution would be under Government conUol. Aeroplanes 
tor the time being had been excluded fiom compulsoiy use of mixed petroL The 
Minister added that power alcohol should be used for other purposes and sold 
in the neighhouring province and states. It would make the province inde|Dcndent 
BO far as 5o per cent petrol supply was concerned, provide em) loyment to many 
and bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Government to mluce the burden 
of taxation whenever that goo<l prosperous time enme. The Minister added tha^. 
the Bihar Goveinment would also take steps to start tlie powder alcoliol 
industry. Beplying to certain points, Ur. Katju said that there was no doubt that 
the provincial legislature was thoroughly competent to enact the Bill and the 
petrol companies would be extending fiillcBt coo] eration to the Government in 
this conneettion. The experience of European countries showed that the proposed 
mixture was not at all injurious to motors. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed with two amendments. 
The amendments to clause 3 empowered the Government to permit the admixture 
of petrol with not more than 30 per cent, power alcohol instead of 25 per cent. 
Accepting the amendment, the Alinister said that the Goveinment intended to 
proceed very cautiously in the matter. Clause 4 prohibits the use of petrol without 
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idmlcture with alcohol lor motive power. When Lain Mohanlal Sah objected to 
the claase. the Minister said that instruction would be issued to see that no 
bonafide travellers from outside using pure petrol would be harassed. The House 
then adjourned till Oct 13. 

The Debt Bedemptio!? Bill 

ISfh. OCTOBER :--The President, Sir Sit a Earn, ruled out a point of order 
raised by a member of the Opposition when consideration oi the U. P. 
Agriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt lledemption Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was in progress to-day. It was contended by the Dpi^osition that clause 12 of the 
Bill extinguished and modified the rights of usufructuary mortgages, as defined by 
Bection (iii) of tne Government of India Act and that the i>reviou8 sanction 
of the Governor should have been obtained. 

Tlie President, in .the course of his ruling, observed that the point raised a 
difficult question but the Chair would not restrict the powers of the House by 
its ruling. The Chair would be taking a serious resi oiisibility on its shoulders 
if it were to throw out the Bill, which had been transmitted by t)ie otlicr House 
on a technical point. Such a ruling from the Chair, besides raising issues of 
conatitutional imixirtance. might have the effect of encroaching on the uirisdiction 
of the Federal Court, set up under the Government of India Act to dcchle such 
intricate points. He allowed the motion for consideration and observed that 
objections to the Bill could be dealt with at the proper time. The Council was 
thm prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— •Patna— 18th. Sept, to 16th. Oct. 1939 

ADJOUEN.VBHT MOTIONS 

The Autumn session of the Behar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the IStli. September 1939. TJiree adjournment motions were sought to be mo\’ed 
but were rulbd out of order by the ri})eHker. One of them sought to discuss tlie 
ouciirreoces of August 27, relating to a meeting held in connection with the visit 
of Mr. Bubbas Chandra Bose. Mr. Srikrishita Sinha, Prime Minister, objecting, 
■aid that the motion did not seek to discuss* any i action of the Government and 
held that the matter was not of suifiGtcut jiB;K>rtaiicc to interrupt the normal pro- 
cedure of the House. Tiie other two motions related to Uie communal situation 
in Mahadeva (Champaran District) and the nomination to the District Board there. 

Famine Belief Fund Amend. Bill 

The Finance Minister later prescntefl the first supplementary budget for 1939-40. 
He next introduced the Famine Belief Fund Amendment Bill which was given 
all the three readings by the Uouse withont discussion. The Bill made it clear 
that interest on investments from the fund need not be calculated precisely on 
the last day of the precediug year but could be computed and added on to the 
fund Bobaequently. # 

Primaby Education Amend. Bill 

The Hpuse next passed through all the stages the Bihar and Orissa Primary 
EducatioD Amendment Bill. This BUI gave jH)\vcr in notified area committees and 
ahlon boards to levy education cess so that tlicy would he in a position to contri- 
bute half the expenses to be , incurred on primary education in their respective 
jur^ictioos the other imlf being borne by Govenimcnt. Tlic Pnnie Mimstef, who 
introduced the Bill in the absence of Dr. Syt^d Mahmud, Education Minister, 
aaid, rderring to the demand to include district lionrds wirliiu the purview o^ tho 
Bill, that members should wait for a new Bill in that connexion and not hold 
up the present Bill. _ 

Ck>UBT OF Wards Amend. Bill 

The Premier next intrc^uced the Court of Wards Amondment Bill. Explain- 
ing the provisions of tlie Bill he said that the three mam objects of the measure 
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were to extend the facilities at present enjoyed by znmlndars to tenure-holders, to 
delete the clause which deemed as ‘^disquafitied*’ any landlords who applied for his 
estate being taken under the court of wards, thereby removing the sentimental objec- 
tion of many, and to empower the court on its own motion to take under management 
the estate of a landlord who was squandering away his property Uirough extravagant 
habits. The Premier moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. 
Naimul Huq and Mr. Govindpati Tiwary wanted thaX <he Bill should bo circulated 
because they felt that it put a dangerous weapon in hands of Government. Mr. 
Mameahwar Ptai^ad Singh^ however, said that zamindais were anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the Premier’s reply the motion for circulation was rejected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee, 

Kosi Diaba Bent Bedugtion Bill 

The House next passed without discussion, but with a few verbal amendments, 
the Kosi Diara Rent Reduction Bill and sent to select committees the Bihar & Chotu 
Nagpur Tenure-holders Relief Bills. The Kosi Diarn Bill as modilied by the select 
committee provided for reduction of rent in that area at a flat rate of four and a 
half annas in the rupee. This si^ial Bill for the Kosi Diara was necessary ns 
according to section 113 of the Tenancy Act, no enhnneement of reduction could be 
made in rents till the expiry of 1 1 years after their previous settlement and in the 
case of this area rents were settled in 19:^6-31. 

Tenure Holders’ Beuef Bill 

The Tenure-holders’ Relief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti- 
vated their lands themselves the same rights and privileges as had been given to 
occupancy ryots through the Tenancy Act. 1 he House then adjourned. 

Replacement of Aloe PiiANTATioNS 

19fh. SEPTEMBER Four non -official resolutions were moved and withdrawn 
after abort discussions to-day. Tlie fifth one was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Suhhlal Singh, recommending 
the replacement of aloe plantations in the Hazaribagh Central Jail with cotton ones 
since aloe-beating as a form of jail labour was harmful to the health of ))riBonerB. 
After a statement by Mr. K. B, Sahay, PaTliamcntary Secretary, that experiments 
in cotton planting were being conducted and Government action in the matter 
would depend on their results, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Transference of Land to Christians 

The second resolution sought an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Chotanajspur Tenancy Act wiUi a view to preventing transference of land 
from non-Christian aboriginals to Christian aboriginals. There was a long 
diacuaaion on it, and the debate mainly concerned with the question, wh«^thcr the 
restriction could be based on communal considerations. While the mover, Mr. 
Prasad and the aup^rters of the resolution hehl that a better educational and 
economic condition of Christian aboriginals was resulting in increasing expropriation 
of non-Christian aboriginals, opponents of the resolution contended that any such 
prohibitory regulation based on communal lines would be wrong in principle and 
setting up a bad precedent. Mr. Sharangdhar Sinha, Parliamentary Secretary, in 
urging the withdrawal of tlie resolution, said that it was not possible for Government 
to Bay off-hand how far complaints about expropriation of non-Christian aboriginals 
were justified and held that a case had been made out for an examination of the 
problem. If the examination proved the truth of the compbiints the Government 
could not stand aside and see the non-Christian aborginals ruined. Tlie resolution 
was withdrawn as also the next two lesoluUons seeking provision of fuiuls in the 
next budget for the construction of a bridge over the river Usri and entrusting 
cane development work to co-operative societies. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Ramchantra Singh, suggesting that recruitment 
be made by open competitive examinations in all services, was under discussion 
when the House adjourned, 

Muslim Wakfs Biil 

list 8EPTEMBER Two Official Bills, the Bihar Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and the Chotanagpur Tenure-holders’ Rent Account Bill, were quickly passed 
to-day. which next took up the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Biil as reported by the Select 
Committee. Mr. Tajmui Huaaain opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
He laid that the BUI constituted an interference with Muslim religious laws 
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■ad riebta and positively vent sgainst Islamic laws with regard to the levy of 
two and half per cent cess on incomes of Wakfs, payment of interest on advances 
made by Government to Majlis-o-wakf- Board proposed to be set up by the Bill, 
and tamperiin? with the will of the beneficiary of a wakf. Mr, Raftuddin Rizvi 
(Muslim Indei^endcnt Party), supportin); it, said that there was no infringement 
of reliitious observances ; Muslim wakfs were already paying taxes and other cesses, 
and ^ technical tampering with the will of the beneficiary were occurring every 
day in all wakfs. He asked the Muslim I.ieague members to remember that in 
the province of Bengal, under a Premier subscribing to Muslim League view-points, 
wakfs were controlled and administered by Government machinery. 

SCPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 

22od. to 23th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up to-day voting on demands for 
6 upplemcntai 7 grants. Six cut motions against the demand under the head 
'^General Administration** launched a daylong discussion of the rent reduction 
policy of the Government. Tiie debate was not conclude when ^e House 
adjourned till tlie 23th. September when tlic Government spokesman, in reply 
to a question, admitteil that, in spite of the best efforts of tne local excise and 
police oiiioers in the Mry** (listrii.t of Saran, smuggling in intoxicating drugs and 
country liquors from tlie neighbouring districts of Shahabad, Patna, Gbamparan, 
Ballia and Gornkhpur had been going on. It was stated that at ^e instance of the 
Local Government the Government of the United Provinces bad already taken 
steps to close ail excise shops in Ballia and Gorakhpur districts situated within five 
miles of the border of Saran district. With regard to the extension of the Prohibition 
scheme to the three districts of Bihar neighbouring Saran, namely, Shahabad, Patna 
and Champaran, the Government rcfdied that the matter was under consideration. 
During the discussion on supplementary demands, tike Government spokesman 
hinted at proposed ‘adequate* changes in the provisions regarding rent reduction 
proceedings under Section 112 (A) of the Bihar Tenancy Act and added that 
the question of introducing^ a fiat rate reduction was under consideration. 
A out motion moved against the demand for the Publicity Department by Mr, 
Thakur Mawnnn fan (Congress) advocated that the new scheme was wasteful whereas 
members of the Coalition Party maintained that a Publicity Department like the 
one contemplated would be an instrument for propaganda by the party in power. 
The Government su])porterB differentiated publicity from propaganda and held that 
the Department would be useful. 

Adjournment Motion 

28th. SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Mr. Rafiuddin Rittfi 
(Muslim Independent) seeking to di cuss the alleged insult offered to a lady mem- 
ber of the House by a Surgeon, a member of the Indian Medical Service, in the 
premises of the Patna Geiicinl Hospital was talked out this afternoon. Mr. A. N. 
Sinhn^ Finance Minister, said that the Government had refen*ed the matter to Mr. 
Godbole, Commissioner of Patna T>ivision. He added that the Surgeon 
concerns had tendered a voluntary apology. Mr. Sinha requested the House to 
leave the matter entirely in his hands and assured them that he would take st^s 
which would satisfy all concerned. 

Br].£S OF THE Assembly 

6tb. to 6th. OCTOBER The Assembly devoted the entire day to the consideration 
of the new Assembly Pules. After consiaerable discussion, the House adopted an 
imi^tant rule em|kwering the Speaker to suspend any member acting iu a dis- 
orderly manner from attending the sittings of the Assembly for a period not ex- 
ceeding the term of the sesf^ion in whierh this prerogative might be asserted. Mr. 
M, Yunus contended that the clause was ultra vires of Section 71 of the Govern- 
ment of liMlia Act and moved an amendment seeking to limit the Speaker's pemer 
of suspension to one day, He also suggested that the matter should be rteferred to 
the Federal Court ))efore a final detusioii was taken by the House. The smiJfU^m 
was lost. The House accented an amendment deleting the word “sedition** h^i^ Bule 
27 which debars members from 8i>eaking treason, sedition or defamation on 1% floor (tf 
the House. Next day, the 6th Oetsber, the Aasembly adopted a rule hoNung Ast 
press reports alone were insufficient to form the basis of questions. Ihs Oj^ositioB 
Welted that such restriction would he a serious encioachment on tht right# and 
privileges of members and asked the Government not to look at pma with 
dUtruBt Mr. Shafi referred to the procedure obtaining in other leglslintaxeai indndisg 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rule did not obtain elsewhere. 
Mr. Yunus said that the rule would require members to go through the diffikiult 
and lengthy inocedure of ascertaining facts personally about scattered places all 
over Uie province. Mr. K, B, Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, said that interpellat- 
ions entailed Government expenditure and therefore members must not rush to 
put QiicstioiiB on the^ basis of press reports. He siiggesteil to members to verify 
facts from District Magistrates, whereupon Mr. Sh^i iejdied that members would 
bo reduced to roly on Government machinery vn irely in that case. The rule 
was adopted by G7 votes to 13. An nmciidment seeking tlie omission of the rule 
iojbidding admissibility of questions rebiting to matters falling within the 
]uri8<iiclion of the Speaker was withdrawn by the mover, on the Government 
spokesman stating that the entire dignity of the House would suffer if tlie Speaker's 
rulings formed the subject-matter of discussion. The House then adjourned till the 
13th. October. 

The Dow^iy Rubtraint Bill 

13th. OCTOBER The Assembly passed by 33 votes to 11 to-day the Bihar Dowry 
Restraint Bill which was a non-onicia! measure penalizing taking of dowry worth 
more than Rs. 101 in cash or in kind before or during the marriage. 

Adjournment Motions 

The deterioration of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was sought to be 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice of by Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmtd in 
to-day, but it was ruled out of order by the Speaker on the ground of 
indefinite wording. The chair also ruled out of order another adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. Yimim seeking to discuss the situation following 
the taking out of the Mahabiri Jhaiida procession at Beguha (north Bihar) on 
Sept. 28 on the ground of delay in tabling the motion. Giving notice of the 
motion Mr. Tunus stated that the ix>lic4i was unable to control the procesaion. 
The House then took up consideration of non-oflicial Bills. 

Offutal Bills 

14th. OCTOBER : -Tlie Assembly concluded the major part of the official 
business of tlie session to-day \vhen it passed three Government Bills and referred two 
o*hei’s, the Chota Nug]»ur Private Forests Bill and the Hindu Religious Endowments 
Bill to Select Committees. An important measure i^assed without division was the 
Muslim Wakfs Bill seeking better administration of Muslim trust estates. 

The House agreed to amendments made by the Upper House to the Court 
of Wards Amendment Bill and adjourned till the loth. 

Resolution on War 

16th. OCTOBER Tlie hon. Mr. 8hri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the following resolution relating to war 

‘‘This Assembly regrets that the British Government has made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and has further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the ^Hjwers and activites of Uie 
Provincial Governments. This Assembly rei'ommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of In<lia and through it to the British Govcrnmeiitt that 
in consonance with tlic avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order 
to secure the cooperation of tl;e Indian f>cople that the principles of democracy be 
applied to India and her policy be guided by her people ; and, thereldre, this 
Assembly invites the British Government to make a clear declaration that it has 
decitled to regard India as un independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution, and furiher to take suitable action, is so far ns it is possible ip the 
immediate present, to gixe effect to that deedaratiou in regard to the governance 
of India. This Assembly further recommends that all war measures in this 
province should bo undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government.” 

The resolution, said the Prune Minister^ embodied a subject on which consi- 
derable discussion had taken place throughout the country. Polifical observers had 
noticed war clouds gathering for some time ])ast which ha<i now burst and the world 
to-day was plunged into war probably greater than that in 1914. These could 
work either for establishing the priucmle of democracy on a firm basis being 
submerged by the forces of aggression such as Imi>criali8m, Fascism and i^azism 
which Aad bem the greatest menace to democracy. Forces of democracy however 
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hfid been gaining strength gradually and now came the crucial hour when its 
fate had to bi decided iinally. Referring to the recent current events in Europe 
and Far East the Premier sought to illustrate bow the forces of aggression were 
undermining the countries governed by the democratic principles. He referred 
to Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria and Poland and said that Imperialism, 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthrow and the stronger 
powers had exploited and swallowed the weaker ones. India always had been 
with the side of democracy. The question now was how she would take part in 
the present war and hef attitude thereto. Bhe bad already declared her foreign 
policy to be one of friendship with the rest of peoples and powers of the w'orld. 
India was not out to bargain. It India wanted to join the war it would be as a 
free nation. Bhe did not want war to be thrust on her. Bhe was only waiting 
for a gesture from Great Britain. This must be the declaration of indej^ciulence 
for India. For some time past tlie Government had been adopting measures 
even before the declaration of war which were without consultation with the 
I'eople and the provincial Governments. The Premier reiterated that British 
Government should declare India free and take ad interim steps to that end 
without delay. He added that tlie new tirorld order was needed which would 
not allow the strong to ex])]oit the weak. The present chaos could not last long. 
Even the League of Nations served only to hide the ugliness of power politics 
and to propitiate the strong. Referring to non-violence, he said he was glad to 
find that even Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill had beaun to appreciate the 
merits of non-violence and till the very last had appealed for a peaceful solution 
of the international problems. 

Khan Bahadur Saghir^uUHaqw moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that the concurrence of the Muslim t^mmiiiiity and other minorities should 
be obtained in framing an independent constitution and other matters relating to 
the governance of India. He said that real independence meant independence of 
the entire country including minorities, which could be achieved through mutual 
trust between difrorent communities. As long as the Mnslinis suflered from 
suppression by the majority, the idea of independence would never materialize. Mr. 
Muhammad Abdul Majid stated that concrete demnndR should be made aiid in the 
event of their non-fulfilmont the country should deidtle on the future course of 
action. Mr. Tajamul Husain moved an amendment to the effect that if the present 
Ministry rcsigne<l on this issue no other member should sLvce]yt ofiiee in the alter- 
native Government. Mr. A, //, Haiiintut^ refwcseiiting the Anglo-Indian community, 
agreeing with the apirit of the resolution said that the iwocedurc of bringing forwaid 
the resolution before tlie House was not proper. It would ^have been better to 
distmsB the attitude of the Assembly before the House framed the resolution so 
that the Goveniment would have an op))ortnnity of listening to both sides of tlie 
case. Despite the noble sentiments czpresserl in the resolnrion it was in the nature 
of a bargain. Mr. Ha} man continued that from a practical viewpoint complete 
indepenacmi!e was not desirable yet on account of dangers of a foreign invasion 
against which, under the existing conditions, India was not in a position to defend 
herself. Mr. AT. Ywiuh (lca<ler of the Muslim liidei'endeiit parly) opposing tiie 
resolution observed that it was self-contradictoiy. Besides it did not want Indian 
independence. In one place it admitted Indian dependence on the Briiish 
Government and in the other place it wanted all power for Indians. The Congress 
Governments accepted curtailment of their powers when troops were sent out from 
India. 

The Premier^ replying to the debate, stated that the Honse accefited the 
principle of the resolul^n. 'ilie resolution did not reflect a bargaiuiug spirit but 
a hiendly gesture and not a threat. 

The amendment to the resolution moved by Mr. Tajamul Husain to the efieot 
that If the present .Ministry resigned over tliis issue no otlicr member should accept 
office, was wi^drawn while another amendment moved by Khan Bahadur Saghir- 
uUHaqw tox obtaining concurrence of the .Muslim community and other minoriti^ 
in framing an independent constitution was lost by 10 to 73 votes. 

The resolution after a day-long debate was passed by 74 votes to 6 with the 
following alteration in the last sentence marie by the Fremier, ''This Assembly 
further recommends that arrangements should be made whereby all war measuies 
in this province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through 
the provincial Government” The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Behar Legislative G>uncil 

Aatumn SeMicm— Patna— 25th. Sept, to 14th. October 1939 

The Autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna 
on the 25th. September 1980. Eight non-official Bills vtere introduced. 

The Government having; raised the objection ihat the Upper House was 
not competent to initiate taxation proiiosals, the Agricultural Income-tax (Second 
Amei^dmen^ Bill was withdrawn by its sponsor. 

An adjournment motion was sought to be moved by Mr. Mobarak Alt to 
discuss tlm inadequate measures taken for the protection ox the inhabitants of 
the province *^wno are exposed to grave danger consequent upon ^e declaration 
of war by His Majesty’s Government agmnst Germany.” 

14fh. OCTOBER The Council was prorogued aim die to-day after passing three 
official Bills, namely, the Relief Fund Amendment Bill, the Places of Pilgrimage 
Amendment Bill and the Court Fees Amendment Bill. 


The Assam Legislature 

Joint Session— Shillong— 4th. August 1939 

Agrioultuual Income-tax Bill 

A joint session of both the House of the Assam Legislature summoned 
to discuss and vote on the Agricultural Income-lux Bill, which was passed by the 
Assembly but rejected by the Council, commenced at Bhillong on the 4th. August 
1989. Bai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Borooah, president of the Council, presiding. 
The uniquencess of the event and the grave issues involved arousea intense 

g ublic interest in the session. The galleries were overciowded with visitors and 
undreds were refused admission for lack of space. I'he attendance of members 
of both the Houses was large, the only absentees being Mr. Basanta Kumar Das^ 
Speaker of the Assembly, Mrs. Zubeida Atanr Bahama ii, Deputy President of the 
Council and two members of the Assembly. 

Before commencing business the President made a feeling reference to the death 
of Mr. Tarunram Phookan, a Congress leader. The I’remicr, Mr. Bardoloi^ leader 
of the House, Sir Muhammad SaadulUt^ leader of the Opposition, and several 
others joined in paying tribute to the memory of Mr. Phookan. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, cx-Ministcr, raising a point of order questioned 
the competence of a joint session to consider a bill which was rejected by the 
Council. An interesting debate followed and the President ruled the point out of 
order saying that the competence of a session summoned by the Governor in the 
exercise of his discretion, according to the provision of sub-sec. 71, Government of 
India Act, was beyond question. The Finance Minister 'introduced the Bill for 
consideration. Mr. Moore (European), opi»osing the Bill, reiterated that the 
European group accepted the principle of the bill but opposed it iii the present 
form, because it did not provide reliefs or safeguards for those paying double 
taxation. The Bill was ultimately passed by 05 to 50 votes after which the House 
prorogued. 


Council Session — Shillong — 10th August 1939 

The Finance Bill 

An one-day session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the loth. August 1989 when the Assam Finance Bill which was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assenmly in April was passed without division. Ihe Bill nxed the rates at 
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whioh income under the Agricultural Income-tax Act and sales of articles of luxury 
under the Sales Tax Act would be taxed. 

The Finance Minister (Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmet^ announced a general remis- 
(rion to the extent of 50 per cent of the total annual tax to individuals, firms and 
companies on l^eir making representations. 

On this, several amendments, which had been moved, were withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ooumddin Ahmed Choudhury, 
to scale down the rate of taxation in the case of every individual, firm and other 
associations of persons (other than companies) was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr. H. Emblem (Earoi)ean Group i had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six pies in the rupee for the two annas and six pies in the case 
of companies on the total income but withdrew it on the Finance Minister’s 
announcement of a 50 per cent remission. 

Clause 2 of the Bill states that the rates of Agricultural income-tax for the 
year which began on April I of this year shall, for the purpose of sections 3 and 5 
of the Assam AgricuUurid Income-Tax Act, 1039, be as follows 

(A) In the case of every Hindu undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
applicable, under the list of rates contained ' in (B , to a sum equal to the share of 
a brother, if such share exceeds Rs, 5,000 and (2) at four pies in the rupee if the 
share of a brother is Rs. 5,000 or less. 

(B) In the case of every individual, firm or other association of persons (other 
than companies) (1) on Ihe first Rs. 1,5U0 of the total income, the rate is nt/, (2) 
on the next Rs. 3,.'300 of the total income the rate is nine pies in the rupee, (3) on 
the next Rs. 5.000 the rate is one anna and tliree pies in the rupee, (4) on the next 
Rs. 5000 the rate is two annas in the rupee and (5) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six pies m the rupee. 

(C) In the case of every company on the whole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

It is provided, however, that (1) no agricultural income-tax shall be payable 
on a total agricultural income wliich does not exceed Rs. 3,000 and (2) the agricul- 
tural income tax payable shall in no case exceed half the amount by which the 
total agricultural income exceeds Rs. 3,000. 

Regai'ding the rates of the sales tax, ClauBO 3 states, **tho tax levied under 
section 3 (1) of the Assam Sales Tax Act, 1930, shall be a tax of 5 [>er cent on the 
retail dale of each of the following articles : motor cars, motor cycles and radio or 
wireless sets.” 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill )X)ints out that **the object of 
this Bill is to impose for the year 1939-40 the rates of taxation under sections '3 
and 5 of the Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1939, and under section 3 (1) df the 
Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, for balancing the Budget and producing extra funds 
for the development of the nation-building activities of the Government. 


The C. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Nagpur— 2nd. to 18th. August 1939 

a Land Revenue Amendment Bii.l 

The autumn session of the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly oommenced 
at Nagpur on the 2nd. Angurt 1939. The attendance was thin. Official business was 
transacted during the sitting, wliich lasted two hours. Seven bills were pasiMd 
into law. 

During discussion on the Bill amending the C. P. Land Revenue Act,. 1917, 
which givM power to the Government to order direct payment of land revenue ,dat 
from “mallk makbuza” lands instead of through the '*malguzars,” the spokesmen ol 
the **inalguzars” contended that it amounted to a breach of contract oetween the 
Government and the **malguzars” regarding the collection of land taxes. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. S. r. Gokhale^ replying, pointed out that the Bill was 
equitable in nature. He repudiated the c&arge S breach of contract and said that 
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the were merely agents of the CTOvernmeut in collecting rente from 

tenants. Tae Government now wanted to do away with this practice and set np its 
own maeninery for collection of rents from tenants. The Bill was passel into law. 

Primaiiy Education Amend. Bitj, 

An important Bill, which was also passed to-day, sought to amend the C. P. 
Primary Educatioji A(‘t, 19*J0. Under the provisions of this measure, the Provincial 
Government can formulate and bring into operation schemes for the spread of 
primary education of boys and girls of commnnith^’ i>articular areas, the 
ex|)en8e8 to be borne by the local bodies concerned. hig discussion on this Bill, 
Mr. I/tikhar Ali (Muslim League) pleaded for excluBioa of girls who could not 
attend schools on religions grounds. The Education Minister explained that the 
object of the Bill was the si^eedy removal of illiteracv from villages. He, therefore, 
failed to appreciate tlic yiew-i)oiiit of those who asked for exemption for girls. The 
nation to-day needed, said the IMinister, educated mothers and, therefore, the educa- 
tion of girls was essential. 

Other Official Bills 

On the motion of the Minister, Mr. D, P, Mishra the House passed into law 
an important Bill which enabled the Government to introduce adult franchise for 
all municipalities in the province. 

On the Premier, Pandit H. S, Shiikla^s motion the Assembly passed the Bill 
amending the C. P. Game Act. Tenants will now be permitted to shoot wdld 
animals, thus enabling them to protect their crops. 

Tenancy Amendment BiLii 

3rd. AUGUST The Assembly rejected to-day llao Baheb D. D, Rajurkar'a 
motion for circulation of the Tenancy Amendment Bill. Mr. S. V, Ookhnle^ 
l^venuc Minister, refuting the Opposition charge, said that the Government 
was not rushing the incasnre through and were referring it to a select committee. 
He added that is was to improve the land and remove the slavery of the tenant 
that the measure had been undertaken. The Government did not wish to deprive 
“raalguzars” of their rights. The House, thereafter, took ni> the Revenue 
Minister’s motion to refer the Bill to a Selet’t Committee, and adjourned. 

Money-lenders* Amendment Bill 

5tta. AUGUST The Assembly transacted iion-oflicial business to-day by 
passing into law Mr. Rajendra Sirtffhn's Moneylenders* Amendment Bill with an 
amendment tliat the Act shall not apply to proprietors, who have advanced grain or 
money exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or agriciiltnrnl 
operaliouB. 

Minimum Wages Bill 

The t^lpposition snircred a defeat by 24 votes to 01 when it pressed for 
divison Mr. G S. Page's molioii for reference to a select committee the 
Minimum Wages Bill. Tlie Bill proi'oscd that every male labourer shall be 
paid at least 10 annas per day and every female labourer G annas and restricting 
the hours of work to eight. The hon. Mr. BImruka, 0 ])posing the Bill, said 
that the Government Avas very syraimlhctic towards the labourers but the fixing 
of a minimum wage for all jiarts of the ])rovincc would tell on their industries 
as they had to face m keen comiictition and the whole agricultural structure would 
collapse. Further, if the Bill was passed, the Government >vonld be required to 
spend 40 lakhs of rupees more on industrial labour for their work. 

Minimum Wage Fixing MAfiiiNERV Bill 

Mr. r. R. Kalappa (Oongress) next moved that the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery Bill be referred to a sclci't committee. Mr. L, H. Bartlett 
raised a point of order that the Bill came within the ]>nrview of the federal 
legislalion list as it referred to labour in mines, hence it was ultra vires of this 
legislature, which the Speaker, Mr. O, S, Gupta ruled out. Rao Sahib Rajurkar, 
leader of the Opposition, supporting the Bill suggestecl that the local bodies 
and the P. W. 1). should be exempted from the operation of the Bill. 

Munioifal Roads— Aim. Motion 

7lh. AUGUST :-Thc dissolution of the Kainptee Municipality formed the 
subject matter of an acljonrnment motion in the AsBcmbiy this morning. Mr. 
Iftikar Ali (Muslim League) sought the adjonniraciit of the House to discuss 
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*'the undemocratic policy of the Government’* pursued in regard to municipal 

committees of the province, particularly in disRolving the*. Municipal Oommittee at 
Kamptee. The hon. Mr. I>. P. Muhra, Minister for Local Sdf-Goyemment, 
omiosed the admission of the motion, on the ground that it was vague and did not 
refer to any particular municipality and cited Kamptee merely by way of illustra- 
tion. The non. Mr. G. B, Oupta^ Bi)eakcr of the Assembly, admitted the 
motion. But the mover obtained the support of only 21 members. The minimum 
being 23, the motion fell through. The House thereafter continued discussion of 

non-official Bills. 

Agrarian Distress 

Sfh. AUGUST In the course of the discussion on non -official resolutions to- 
day, a reference was made to the distress prevailing in the province. The general 
denciency in rainfall in the province had caused considerable uneasiness in rural 
areas. In several places, field labourers had loft the villages in search of 

other work. Reports of scarcity of fodder had also been received. From 
certain parts of the province requests had been received by the Government 
to organise relief. Conditions were reiKirted to be worse in the Berar and 
the ]Nagpur divisions than in other parts. Mr. S. V» Qokhale, Minister for 
Revenue, replying to the debate on tlie resolution, referred to above, said that 
the premises on which it was based w'erc wrong. The outturn of crops, taken as 
a whole during the current year, was not very much less than that of last year. 

This year, however, happened to be unfortunately one of those in which estimates 
turneoi out to be wrong; but the conditions of the year were very peculiar, and 
to make an accurate forecast was difficult. The Minister stated that the 
Government had already remitted a sum of Rs. four lakhs, and suspended the 
collection of nearly 24 lakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the district 
officers to tour extensively to study the conditions. The Government, he said, 
were aware of the pitianle condition of the Kisans and were trying to oi)en rcliei 
works according to the needs. Tlie total land revenue was Ks. 2.59 crores. 
If their request was accepted, the Government would lose nearly 1.29 crores 
which would completely break the back of the Government. Mr. Khandekar 
suggest^ that a death duty should be imposed on the rich to make good the loss 
which would be incurred by carrying out the resolution. The resolution was 
by 51 to 21 votes. 

The Tenancy Ami2Ndment Bill 

4tb. AUGUST The Assembly referred to-day to select committees the Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and the Municipalities Amendment Bill. The latter Bill 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, however, provides that where not 
even one Muslim, one llarijan and one woman are elected to the Minicipal 
Committee a representative of each of the three (dasses })e selected by the elected 
members. In case the latter fail to select them, the rroviiuial Government will 
have power to nominate them. 

IIarijan Temple Worship Bill 

16th. AUGUST Two important legislative measures, namely, the Harijan 
Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidyamaudir Bill were 
referred to select committees to-day. Tlie former had been framed on the 
lines of the Bombay and Madras Temple Entry Bills. While the Harijan members 
of the Opposition opixised it, as they thought it fell short of their demands, 
those on the Congress benches supported the measure. Premier li, S, Shukla, 
replying to the debate, said that a province like Madras, which was known for 
its orthodoxy had ouened tem])leB and asked if they would not be thrown open 
in this province. He informed the House that out of 41 oflicial opinions 39 
were in favour and amongst the non -officials a vast majority supiiorted the 
proi>08ed bill. The Premier assured the Harijan members that the Government 
would do everything possible to ameliorate their condition and wished that those 
who had opposed the Bill would also join hands with the Government. 

The Vidyamasdir Bill 

The Vidyamandir Bill, which had been the subject of severe criticism at the 
hands of the Muslims, brought forth to-day an attack on the syllabus, but the 
Speaker holding that they could not go into the merits of the Bill and the I’remier’s 
sUtement that the question of syllabus was still under consideration, cut short 
the attack. 



»ov. » 1 THE VIDYAMANDIE BILL ITJ 

COLLECnOK OF STATISTICS BtUj 

T passed into law the Ck>llection of StatUtics BilL Grants-in-Aid 

wMi • Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Amendment) 
aimed at regulating rates by appointing rate-fixing committees 
which will prescribe maximum rates ^ for ginning and pressing. As this novel 
measure involves certain amount of interference with the industry, the Government 
are restricting its operation for five years at the end of which the position would 
be reviewed. The Village Sanitation and Public Management (Amendment) Bill 
was circulated while the non. Mr. S. D, Qokhal'e dIA proceed with the Berar 
Land Revenue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the pro railing distress there. 

18 th. AUGUST The Municipalities and Local Self-Government Amendment 
Bills were passed into law without a division. By these measures, nominations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The House then adiourud Bine die. 


Winter Session — Nagpur— 1st. Nov. to 8th. November 1939 

The Vidyastandir BaL (contd.) 

The attempts of the Opposition to hold up legislation were foiled to-day 
when the House commenced its winter session at Nagpur on the 1st. 
Havsmber 1889. Mr. Khaparde (University Independent) said tliat he learnt 
from the press that the Ministry proposed to resign on November 4. If that 
was BO, ne appealed to the Government not to rush through any legislation 
controversial in character and which may not be to the liking of their successors. 
Mr. Bajurkerf Leader of the Opposition, also joined in the apj)eal. Mr. Bauf 
Shah, Leader of the League Party, asked the Ministry to follow the Bombay 
Ministry’s example in this matter. The Premier, Pandit R. Shuida, after some 
discussion, announced that he was unmoved by the appeal. 

The hdn. Mr. 5. V, Gokhale, Education Minister, then moved consideration of 
the Vidya Mandir Bill as reported by the Bclcct Committee. Mr. 7\ J. Kedar 
raised a point of order as to the legality of moving the Bill, wliich, he contended, 
was a financial measure and could not bo moved without the consent and 
recommendation of the Governor. The point of order was ruled out by the Speaker, 

find. NOVEMBER —The Assembly passed into law to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, by 02 votes to 10, after which 
it took up consideration of tlie Tenancy Bill. Opposition to the Bill w'as 
based mainly on the ground that it created dcnominationnl institutions, namely 
Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims, which would foster a religious bias and retard 
the national unity. lilr. Abdur Rahman Khun (Muslim League) appealed to the 
Governor to use his power to protec-t the rights of minoriiics and not to give his 
assent to the Bill. The hon. Mr. S, V, Gokhale, Minister of Education, reminded 
the House that the Government liad not dei arted from the agreement reached 
with the Muslims on the subject. He ai)f»falctl to the Muslims and other 
oppositionists to extend their full co-o] eration in the cause of the spread of 
literacy throughout the province. The Bill, he added, facilitate the establishment 
of Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims in villages for the spread of literacy by 
establishing one school in every village managed by a village committee. Up-to-date, 
100 Vidya Mandirs had b<*en cstablishetl on the initiative of the Government. ’J'he 
scheme was not intended to supplant the normal educational activity of the 
Government or local bodies, but tlic Bill intended to give cor]»oratc existence to 
those managing Vidya Mandirs and make thorn accountable in law. 'Jhc Minister 
pointed out mat the Bill did not debar a Muslini joining a Vidya j\Iandir or a 
Hindu joining a Madinatulim. The naming of the institution would depend on the 
wishes of the donor. 

The Tenancy Bill 

On the ground that the Government had said that if the Tenancy Bill was 
not passed, all labour would be lost, the Speaker, Mr. 6f. I), Gupta, suspended 
the Standing Order requiring the lapse of ten tlays between the publicntioii of 
the Select Committee report on the. Bill and the taking up of its consideration. 
The hon. Mr. Mehta, Law Minister, on behalf of the (Jovernment, argued that 
nothing would be gained by })rolonging the agony of the tenants and others whose 
intei'ests were affected by the measure. Mr. R. R. liajurkar. Leader of the 
Opposition, moved for circulation of the Bill. 
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M. NOVEMBER Tire Assembly dinded five Umes t(Hlay in Oie ooune of the 
(liscnssion on the Bill, the vroiortion of voting on the whole being four to one 
in favour of the llovcrnment. “You nrc ~ practising a camouflage on Mi^naara 
by rcstininiiig their rights bit by bit. If you arc not aiding sutficient comimisation 
now. w’hrtt giiarantf^ is there tliat you will accede to their just demand in ease 
of absolute abolition in future”? asked 5lr. O, Af, Chitnavis, i'oi>posing the Revenue 
Member^s motion that the Bc)>ort of the SeleiH. Committee on the Bill 
be taken into consideration at once. Khan Bahadur ifidayat I/usaiu warned 
the Government that a measure passetl in such haste wouhl lead to class war. 
Mr. S, r. Ookhale^ Minister for Revenue, said that, class war was not caused 
by a measure of diis kind. On the contrary, it would obviate class war and 
lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, the Minister said tto 
measure was such ns could not be |x>8ttx>hed. 

11e.soi,ution on War 

4Ui. NOVEMBER : --For the first time in its historv, the Assembly held a 
morning sitting to-day to facilitate the disposal of business. The whole of 
the morning was devoted to the discussion. of the amendments to the Premier's 
resoliuioii, most of which were negatived. In the afternoon, it was expected that 
the P, Tenancy Amondmeni Bill would be passed, but the Government decided 
to postponodts consideration to a future date. 

Of the eleven amendments to the Premier's war resolution, only two, namely, 
those moved by Mr. Pauf Shah^ Muslim League leader, and by Mr. Thaknr Chedihtl, 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party, were held to be in order. Mr. Rauf Shah a 
amendincnt underwent certain drifting changes. Mr. Chedilal\9 amendment was held 
to 1)6 in order despite the objection of ^Ir. 1\ J, Kcdar that there was no need to 
exi'rcss conlidciue in the Ministry while calling ui'on them to resign. The debate 
on the amendment evoked the remark from Mr. B, (/. Khnpardc that *‘the Coiigres-s 
ministries did not come into oltiec nor are they going out of olhcc. They were put 
into OiKce and arc being taken away from otiice.” (Laughter}. 

S[)eaking on the war resolution, the Premier, Pandit Rnvi Shankar Shukia 
traced the developments leading up to the entry of Iinlia in tlie war and said that 
of all the members of the British Commonwealth, it was India and India alone 
which had been draggetl into the war without a single Indian having been so 
much as consiilteil on the matter. ^Nothing in recent times has brought home to 
us, as this act of the British Government, the inferiority of the ^ status that 
India occupies iii the ao-callcd British Commonwealth of Nations” he 
declared. Critical! v analysing the statements made by H. £. the Viceroy and 
tile Secretary of State, the Premier said that they would be failing in their 
duty if tliey did not take note of these pronouncements ami did not voice 
the disapixiiiitmcnt and resentment which they hod created in the minds of the 
people of these provinces whom they rci>rc8entefl in this Ilouse. The Premier said 
that India's ease was unnnswernhlc and eouhi not be resisted by England without 
exposing herself to the ridicule of the world, but unfortiiiiatoly both for England 
and for India an attempt was being made to rhlieule the demand itself widi the 
result that this coiiiitiy was faml with a conflict which perhaps might pro\e to be 
unpre 4 ?edei)ted in history. Referring to Sir Samuel lloarc’s remarks in the House 
of Commons that he <Ud not desire the w'nstc of all tliose efl'orts which lie and other 
British statesmen had made to bring to an end the grim cliaptors of non-eo-opera* 
tion and to make it easier for Tmlians and the British to work together, the Premier 
said that he had liot'ed that “those grim chiwdcrs” had actually ended and that 
India would get her birthright without any further struggle and suflering. It was 
in that hope that Ikcy had acvcptcil ofl;oc in 1937 and it was in that ho|ie that 
they had worked night aiid dav not only to ameliorate the lot of the. suifering 
people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, of the British people 
that Indians could successfully shoulder responsibility for managing their finauces 
and maiut.ainiiig law ond order in their own country. 

‘Tlic fact that we have proved our fitness for self-government has not 
brought us nearer our goal. Noiv another bogey has been trotteil out before 
us— the bogey of minorities ” added Pandit ir*hiikla. “By now, who is so ignorant 
AS not to know that it is Nazi technique first to bister communal bitterness 
among a free pcoi'le and thou iiutkc it a reason for depriving tlicm of their 
freeiloiii ? The only ditforciice is that wlule the Nazis use communal difierences 
for couquering u iiw aaa i lOli, Britieli au«tc.'j'iicr. arc using it to iicrpetuate their 
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eonfvMt of Indian peopte Tlie Premier said that the oommonal proUem 
n^ being neealiar to India, epnld be solved here as it had been solved dsewhere. 
TIiam lAUtt M A reftflODable solution which could be found, provided the third 
party Irft ^ field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. “But unfortunately 
for nif the third party is not a disinterested entity, but one which <ionSciou8ly 
or anoonsoioasly takes advantages of thm communal bickerings.’* To lay emphasis 
on the communal question at this juncture was short-sighted policy and was as 
dangerous as playing with fire. “I could have understood Germany trying on her 
own account^ to stir up communal trouble with a view to creating a state of 
anarchy in this country,” declared the Premier. “Whn Is surprising is that it 
is British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy’s game.” The Premier 
wam^ that “the enemies of England, be they open or convert, will have ample 
material in India to work upon, lilany amongst the communalists, be they Hindus 
or Muslims, have a fascination for Fascist theories. Moreover, thanks to the un- 
thinking attitude of England, a large number of people, sincere in their own 
way and drawn from all communities, look upon Eussia and her Communist 
theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the British 
Government! the Princes and various commauities cannot solve the Indian 
problem, more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up with expectancy.” 

. Continuing, the Premier said: **Sir Samuel Hoare has been pleased to divide 
India into Congress India and non-Congress India. He will veiy soon discover 
that the only stabilising factor in present-day India is the Congress and any 
weakening of its influence will open the floodgates of Nazism, Fascism and 
Bolshevism. It would be a thousand pities if the British Government in its 
anxiety to stay in India yet awhile and if the communally-minded men in their 
seal for a few crumbs so far for^^et themselves as to destroy the Indian National 
Congress, which, in my opinion, is a second Himalayas whicn protects India from 
the mroads of foreign Nazi and Bolshevik hordes.” Concluding the Premier said, 
*T would only ask Sir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prosp^t of repression 
he holds out for us may or may not break the spirit of this nation, but it will 
certainly provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities. Eepression, 
U and when practised, will snock the conscience of the world much more than 
German atrocities as it would be practised upon an unarmed population and upon 
nonrviffient resisters. Yes, it seems that another and a more grim period in the 
history of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all the spiritual 
ooursge that it can muster to meet the threat given by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf 
of the Briti^ Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and 
we sie forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon the task with easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
BUppresiM nations, our weapon being nothing but complete non-violence, we can 
go tonrard on our path with the couviction that truth and justice are on our Bid& 
and though truth and justice might suffer a temporary setback, still they are bound 
to triumj^ in the end.” 

Mr. Bauf 8hah^ moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the minority problem a bogey. The Government had failed to 
oreate* confidence in the minds of minorities and Muslims were generally afraid 
that they were not properly protected. He added that during the two and a hall 
years the Congress had held office, they should have solved the minority question. 

WMle Mr. Bavf Shah referred to the judicions settlement of the communal 
questioQ in Egypt. Mr. Fand^ (Congress) asked whether ne was prmred to give 
the same oonoession to non-Muslims lu provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul Pasha 
had given in Egypt, to which Mr. Baui Bhah replied that he did not belong to 

pgftviiMm (hiii gh titf). 

^6 discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 6th. 
Mevestber when Mr. Abdur Bauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League party in the 
Assembly, ‘ conrinuing his unfinished speech, criticised the present day leadership of 
the Oongnsa end contended toat their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr. C. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and such others had been in the Congress, 
Muslima would not have left it. ^ « 

Mrs. KaU : Are you ready to follow Mr. Sabhas Bose ? 

Mr. Bawt Shah : You give the leadership of the Congress to him and you will 
~ r. Bauf Rbfth said that he preferred the Hindu Mahasabha to 

• a 


•es. Ooutinning. Mr. _ 
the Oongxess, because 


it was more honest in its attitude towards Muslims, 
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while the CoDg^ees indulged in oemoufinge. He concluded by eaying that the 
GongresB- was denying to Muslims that freedom of ojunion and democracy which 
it was demanding of Britain. 

Rao Sahib Rajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, moving his amendment, 
expressed disstatisfaction with the statements made by Lord Zetland and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, whirh, he said, were not calculated to inspire a feeling of co-opera- 
tion in the minds of Indians, though their sympathies were undoubtedly with the 
Allies in the war. < 

Mr. T. J, Kedar (University Vice-Chancellor) said that in regard, to the 
form and content of Dominion Status, according to constitutionu law, it was 
as- was pointed out by Ixird Samuel in the (Commons debate, the majority 
community who had a right to be consulted and the minority had no locus standi. 
It was only after that form had been settled that the minorities could claim 
protection, not from an alien authority but from the majority and to insist that 
that protecition should he adequate and satisfactory. He thought it was a mistake 
for Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Jtajcudra Prasad to have accepted the invitation 
to meet Mr. .Tiiniah. The banc of India was that the minority communities 
could approach the British (Government and make common cause against Uie 
majority. Concluding, Mr. Kedar said that if Indian Muslims did not consider 
themselves Indians first, they had no right to be heard and he reminded them 
that the aggressor on India, whoever he was, whether a Muslim or any other, 
would be met with resistance. Mr. Kedar asserted that so long as unity was 
made a condition precedent to the grant of Dominion Status, t&t unity would 
never be achieved. 

Mr. B. 6r. Khaparde (University representative) said there was no limit 
to asking but there was a limit to giving, llie minority in India wanted to rule 
the majority, because it wjls a minority. Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment 
that the Ministry should, instead of resigning, stick to offi(‘.e and take steps to 
impart military training to make the people fit for self-defence. He said that 
he was himself oucc a noii-co>oi)erator but he had soon realised the futility of 
non-co-oj^ration. If there was no chance of their wishes being fulfilled by 
remaining in otiioe, they might still remain in ollice and do some-thing which 
would make the fiilfilracnt of those wishes a possibility. He pointed out that by 
absenting themselves from the Central Assembly, Congressmen had helped the 
iiassage of the Defence of India Act and wondered why they were now compla- 
ining that the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments had been 
curtailed. 

Dr. N, B, Kharc, cx-(vongrcss Premier, moving his amendment asking mem- 
bers of the majority ])arty to resign attacked the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi. 
He blamed Gandhiji for making the Congress weak, 

Thakiir Chadilal moved his amendment expressing full confidence of the 
House in the Ministry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. H, J. Khandekar (llarijan), the Vice-President of the Provincial 
Forward Bloc, felt that had the Congress High Command followed Mr. . Bose’s 
suggestion about giving six months' ultimatum to England, the Viceroy’s statement 
of October 18 would have been different The debate had not concluded wheu the 
House adjourned. 

7th. NOVEMBER :--Mr .L. H. Bartlett, representing the European Group, remarked 
to-day that modern methods of warfare had brought India very much closer to Europe 
than even before and she could not keep aloof, tinder the nnmern democratic form of 
Government, he'sjiid,Jt was not always possible to consult representatives of popular 
or>inion before taking^ncasures. .Statesmen had to be guided by previous expressions 
of T)ubiic feeling. Previously India had united by expressed disapproval of Nazism 
and us such it was not difiicult to understand the measures adopted by the 
Government. If these measures were not taken, the Government would have laid 
itself open to the charge of neglecting its duty of protecting the country. Referring 
to the Ordinancesj Mr. Bartlett observed that in times of great stress and emergency 
6U(^ things wci’e inevitable and the restrictions imposed in India were not so severe 
as those imposed in England. Kegording restriction of the power of all Provincial 
Governments of which the Congress had complained, he failed to understand their 
attitude. If they were in the position of the Government of India, they would have 
act^ in exactly the same waw. 

Rev, Rogers (Anglo-Indian) suggestM the formation of a National Government 
in this hour of crisis. 
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Mr« Oavai said that the demand for a declaration of war aims in their 
application to India was good but untimely. By helping England, India would be 
helping herself. 

Jtev, Moyers observed that merely because England had not conceded India’s 
demand, it was wrong for the Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Mr. M. M, Haq (Muslim League) believed that democracy had ^iled under 
the present constitution. He alleged that liberty of religion and liberty d the Press 
had not been maintained by the Government and cited the case of the Hitavada 
from whom, he said, facilities had been withdrawn. • 

Mrs. 8. Chauhan could not understand how while Britain was i^hting for 
democracy, she could withhold independence from India and why India had 
been declared a belligerent country without her consent. She reiterate the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman Khan (League) said if anyone had any complaint agunst 
British Imperialism it was the Muslims as history would show. He thought 
Muslims could protect themselves. It was the Hindus who wanted British protection. 
The Muslims hod acquired a separatist mentality because ol the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the Congress. 

Messrs. Jakatdar, V. R. Kalappa. A. Saigal, and Agnibhoj and Mrs. Durgabat 
Joshi iCongress members) supported the Premier’s resolution while Messrs. ()ulam 
Ahmea Hussain (Muslim League) and Khobergade (Marijan Ambedkarite) 
opix)sed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. NOVEMBER After four day’s debate, the Assembly passed this evening the 
Premier's war crisis resolution as amended without a division. The amendments accept- 
ed were those moved by Thakur Chedilal (Congress) expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Ministry and calling upon the Ministers to^ resign and Mr. Khandekar's 
(Scheduled Caste) amendmeut regarding safeguards to minorities. The Muslim League 
amendment was lost by 00 votes against 7« Other amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 


Mr. K. P. Pande, Mr. U, Y, Shareef and Dr, Mohodaya spoke in favour of 
the Premier’s resolution, wdiich was opposed by Mr. JjHkar Ali, and Khan Bahadur 
Mirza Rahman Beg, 

The hon’ble Pandit 0. P, Mishra said that they did not want Swaraj at once 
but an assurance of independence after the war, if unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was brought about. He declared that the Muslim I^eague was not repre- 
6(311 tativc of Muslim oinnion in the provinces. He aj)pealed to the House to sink 
their differences. , , i 

Premier Shukla said that they had done tlieir best and asked the House to 
Bup|)ort his resolution. After the resolution had been passed, Mr. (t. 8, Oupiu, 
the Siicaker adjournal the House sine die. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — Cuttack — 4th. Sept, to 15th. Sept. *39 

S.iMiiALPUK Local Belp-Govt. Bill 

The Monsoon session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Outtoi'k 
on the 4th. September 1939. Mr. Biswanath Dos, the Premier and Leader of the 
House, referrea to the deaths of Mr. G, C, Thatraj Bahadur^ a member of the Orissa 
Assembly, and Mr. T, R, Phookan of Assam, who uras a member of the O’Donnel 
Committee. Separate condolence resolutions were passed, all standing. The Speaker 
associated himself with the sentiments expressed by the House and promised to 
convey the resolutions to the families of the deceased. , 

Mr. Bodhram Dubey introduced the Sambalpur Local Self-Government Bill 
to make better x^rovision to provide for the creation of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the Sambalpur District. He said that the Bill had been introduced 
pending the introduction of a consolidated bill for the Province for replacing the 
present obsolete system of District Councils by District Boards on the lines of the 

23 
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Diiftrict Boards of North Orissa. Mr. Painaik, opposing, wanted the Government to 
wait till a consolidated bill had been introduced. 

Discussion had not finished when the House adjourned till the next day, the 
5th. September when Mr. Brojo Sundar Daa'a amendment for circulating the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion was rejected by 22 to 10 votes. Similarlv, the House 
rejected Mr. AT. G. Fatnaik^a amendment for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
by 24 to 11 votes.* As the House was going to proceed to consider the Bill, clause 
by clause, the Hon. Mr. Bfawa Nath Daa^ Premier, stated that this was the first 
legislative measure that Bambalpiir was going to have. In view of that he appealed 
to the Opposition not to move any amendment to the clauses but to come to a 
compromise regarding the same by private consultations. Mr. Broja Sundar Daa 
welcomed this gesture of compromise and agreed to the proposal of the Premier. 

Orissa Development Schemes 

The Government next presented a number of supplementary demands for 
development schemes. A sum of Rs. 16,400 was demanded for a scheme of 
repairs to irrigation tanka in Angul subdivision. 

It had been decided by the Government that Khaddar should be substituted 
for mill yarn and that all prison clothing should be in khadi. The total quantity 
approximately r^iiired for 1939-40 was 26,000 yards out of which looms in the 
jaiis of the province manufactured 10,550 yards, and the purchase of remaining 
cloth was estimated to cost Rs. 7,725. Thus the total cost of 26,000 yards partly 
manufactured in the jails and partly purchased from the A. 1. 8. A. would 
be about Rs. 12,618. as compared with Rs. 4.313-4. Demand had therefore 
been mtfle for Rs. 8,500 towards the cost of khaddar purchased outside the 
province. 

A demand was also made for the provision of 50 extra students in the 
physios and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the Ravenshaw College 
due to increased admissions. 

A demand for Rs. 35,730 was also made for the construction of buildings at 
Bari for the Basic Education scheme. 

A sum of Rs. 600 was demanded for grant to All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb 
Schoed started by Mr. B. B. Chowdary, which is the only institution of its 
kind in Ohrissa. 

Another demand of Rs. 16,000 was made for the mass literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of the Salt Industry Inquiry 
Committee, the Government have made a demand for Rs. 1,300. 

For the anti-malarial operatkms at Koraput by way of extensive improvements 
to the various drains ana nullahas a demand for Rs. 13,000 out oi a total of 
Rs. 30,700 for the scheme was made. 

Demands were also made for the construction of inspection bungalows at 
Rayagada and Nawapara. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Sambalfur Local Self-Govt. Bill (contd.) 

8l]i. SEPTEMBER ’.—The Assembly passed to-day the Sambalpur Local Self-Govern- 
ment Bill with slight modifications in the clause regarding the removal of members. 
As a result of mutual consultation between the Treasury Benches and the Opposi- 
tion there were very few amendments of a minor nature. The speaker put 234 
clauses of the Bill to vote one by one and all were passed. The Bill as amended 
was then passed. According to existing constitution there is no direct system of 
election to the District Council of Sambaljiur. Tenants have thus got no voice at all 
in the election^ and so the existing system has grown obsolete and is not in 
keraing with the progress made by Sambalpur district in several other spheres of 
activitib. The present Bill as passed by the Assembly extends the provision of 
the Bihar and Orissa local Self-Government Act to Sambalpur with such modifica- 
tions as are suited to the present conditions of Sambalpur. So this Bill brings 
the existing local bodies into line with similar institutions in other districts of 
north Orissa. During the discussion of the Bill the Hon, Bbdhram Dube, Minister 
pointed out that another unified consolidated Bill for the whole of Orissa would soon 
be brought forward. Meanwhile this Bill had been intioduced to give 
Sambalpur those amenities of civic life which had so long been denied 
to her. 

FBraiBmoN Bill 

The House next took up coonderation of the Prohibition Bill moved by the 
hou. Mr. Bodhram Dube, Mr, Dube smd that the Government propose to 
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introditea early total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where opium prohibi- 
tion had already been enforced. Complete Prohibition would gradually extend 
to t^ whole province. He said that total Prohibition meant a loss of Rs. 3,300, 
000 in addition to the cost of the additional Prohibition staff. The Government 
were thinking of taxation to replenish this loss, but even if that loss could 
not be replenished, they were determined to introduce Prohibition. 
The Minister continued: “Prohibition in the en-ne province of Orissa will 
entail a loss of about 40 lakhs of rui^ees in the r^'^enue of the province. The 
present income from Excise is about 33 lakhs of .upees. There will be a 
loBB of this whole amount after this Bill comes into oi>eration. Over and 
above that there will be an additional expenditure of about 7 lakhs of rupees for 
maintaining an extra staff in addition to the staff now working in the Excise De- 
partment and other expenses for putting the Act into operation and working out 
its details.” Total prohibition being the ultimate policy of the Government, the 
present Bill proposes to prohibit absolutely the import, export, transport, manufac- 
ture. potmsion, and sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs except under certain 
special circumstances. The hon. Mr. Dube pointed out that the Government at 
present intended to introduce total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where 
opium prohibition bad already been enforced. Gradually the whole of this Act or 
some provisions would be introduced in different parts of the province. Referring to 
the piwlem of how to recoup the enormous loss in the revenue of the province 
the Hon*ble Mr. Dube said that it was a very difficult question. The Government 
wem considering the possibility of imposing various taxation on different matters 
such as Agricultural Income-tax, but they did not know how far they would be 
able to recoi^ the loss by these taxation measures. But supposing, continued 
the bon. Mr. Dube, they could not make good the whole loss, that was 
DO justification for putting off such an important social legislation that would surely 
improve the economic, social and moral condition of the people of this province. 
The membeiw of the opposition, who 8|x>ke on the consideration motion, 
expressed thmr sympathy with the principle underlying the Bill but asked 
the Government to move cautiously in view of the financial loss that this poor 
province was likely to incur when it would be put into operation. The discussion 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Supplementary Demands 

eth. SEPTEMBER :-~The whole of to-day was taken up for the ^.discussion of 
demands for the supplementary grants. The opi>OBition tabl^ cut motions to every 
item of demand for eliciting certain information. The cut motions were, however, 
withdrawn after the Ministers had supplied the required informations. 

The Hon. Mr. Nityanando Kanungo^ Minister for P. W. D., moved for a 
supplementary demand of Kb. 10,050 for the rc])air of certain embankments. The 
Hon. Mr. Kanungo pointed out that these repairs were urgent and they could not 
be held over till uie next year. By moving a cut motion of Ks 100 to the demand, 
Mr. i#. O. Patnaik wanted to know what the i^olicy of the Government was with 
r^ard to the embankments. Sometime ago they learnt that the Government favour- 
edTthe policy of demoliahing the embankments. Now tliey were asking money for 
reoMring them. So^ he wanted to know the i>olicy that the Government were 
following. The Hon. Mr. Kanungo, in reply, pointed out that the Flood Committee 
of 1928 recommended the demolition of embankments. Now the Flood Advisory 
Committee, consisting of Mr. English, Mr. Rangiya and Mr. Vipan had recom- 
mended that these embankments should be strengthened. The Government had 
accepted the recommendation of the Flood Advisory Committee. So, these repairs 
were Deoessary. The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand voted. 

The Assembly also voted Ks. 18,840 for sinking .two tube weHs, one either at 
Kakatpur or Brahmagiri area in the district of Pun and the other at Batlang Pat 
in the district of Cuttack. During the discussion the hon. Mr. Mtyananda 
Kanungo pointed out that the cost of sinking two tube wells might seem to be 
heavy but these were different for the ordinary tube wdls. The size of the proi^osed 
wdls would be 5 inches each to a depth not exceeding 275 feet each. Further these 
wdls would be installed in far-off villages and the contractors would have to carry 
ths materiala lor sinking these wells by cart from the railway stations to distatn 
J^es. These wells would be installed as experimental measui-es to irrigate about 
oOD aeret of land in each area. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Duhe moved for a supplementary demand of Bs, 
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^500 for clothing of prisoners in jai]& In moving the demand the Hon. Mr. 
Dube pointed out that hitherto cloth required for prison clothing were mannfaotared 
by jail labour with mill yarn. It had since been decided by the Qovemment 
that khaddar yarn should be substituted for mill yarn and that all prison clothing 
should be in khadi. The total quantity of cloth required for the purpose during 
the year ld39-40 would be approximately 2 d, 000 yards. Out of this quantity, thr 
jails of the province which had looms, would be able to manufacture with knaodar 
yam about 10,550 yards and the balance of 15,450 yards would have to be purchased 
from the A. I. S. A. The cost of manufacturing 10,550 yards of khadi cloth in 
jails would he Bs. 5,203-4 approximately and that of purchasing 15,450 yards of 
khadi cloth would be Bs. 7,725. l^hus the total cost of Imadi cloth of 20^)00 
yards, partly manufactured in the jails and partly purchased would be about 
Bs. 12,018. Had the whole quantity of cloth been manufactured with mill yarns 
by jail labour, the total approximate cost would have been Bs. 4,313-4. only. So, 
he moved for the supplementary demand of Bs. 8,500 to meet the extra cost likely 
to be involved during the current year. Mr. Brojo Sundar Daa, Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition, moved that the demand be reduced by Bs. 100. In moving 
the cut motion Mr. Das said that he might probably be regarded as an iconoclast 
lor trying to reduce the demand on khadi. But he wanted to make it clear at 
the outset that he was not against khadi. He would not have objected if khadi 
was spun and woven in jails by the convicts themselves for their clothing. He 
characterised the heavy expenses for buying hand spun yarn for manufacturing 
khadi for the dothing of the convicts as uneconomic. After all, Mr. Das pointed 
out that rile mill made cloths, now used by the convicts, were indigenous products 
and as such swadeshi. He could not see any reason why the Government had 
launched upon this huge expenses for substituting mill cloths with khadi. Bather 
the Government should have tried to manufacture khadi with jail labour than 
puroharing them at such huge expense from the A. I. S. A. 

Mr. BaJ Krishna Baas, Parliamentary Secretary, in replying, stated that Mr. 
Brc^ Sundar Das declared that he was not an iconoclast and was not against 
kham. But it was surprising that in the face of this pious, statement he had 
taken cudgds against the Government for substituting the clothing of the convicts 
with kludi. The Government were so long oianiifacturing ;the clothing of ^e 
coDviets with mill yams piBxhased from the Nagpur and Cawnpur mills and with 
jail labour. Now they hsd decided to eifbstitute band spun yam m place of mill 
yam. Mr. M. (L Patnaik^ in supporting the out motion, said that the Congress 
and Gsndhi had advisra that yarn should be spun by the consuiiifir 

himself for his use. They wen showing Up sympathy to the Congress by 
punhiMuig khadi. By tak^ this move the Government were trying to fdeaae 
the A. I. D. A. He considered this huge expenditure as uueconomic. The Bev. 
Mr. if. Evans said that the Province was poor and for that reason the Govern- 
ment could not provide with sufikuent funds for the nation -building departments. 
In view of that it was nneoonomic for Isunchiag upon this huge expenditure for 
introducing khadi in jails. The discussion had not concluded when the Assembly 

ftdj nmynfMt, 

CouaT Fees Aiismd. Bill 

IStlL mTBMBBR The Assembly to-day pass^ the Court Fees Act Aaend- 
meut without any opposition. 

PnoBiBiTioK Bill (contd.) 

The House next passbd the Prehibition Bill after a debate lasting only five 
houiB, agreement hamig been rearbed at informal discnsrioiis on certain amend- 
ments. when the Bill was introduced Mr. ilf. Q. Patnaik voiced his disapproval 
of the Govern men t’s prohibition policy, especially in the poor state of finances of 
Orissa. Beferring to the prohibition policy of the Madras Government, Mr. Patnaik 
iiaid that while it was introduced in certain districts, the price in other districts 
had been lowered so that thrir revenue from the source wss not reduced. The 
Bevenue Minister, Mr. N, Kanw^, thanking the House for passing the Bill, hoped 
that the Government would be given the courage and strength to see this experiment 
thxbugh. 

ISth. SEPTEMBER The Assembly finished its business to-day within a few 
minutes. Mr. Pyari Bankar Boy^ Mr. Prahladrai Lath and Srimathi Barala JDsvi 
w^ had tabled resolutions did not move them. After SrimatM Barala Dsn had 
introduced the Anti-Dowry Bill, the Aasembly adjoorned aius die. 
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Special Seuion— Nagpur^— 3rd. November 1939 

The Tenancy Bill 

A B^ial session of the Assembly commenced on the M. November 
and divide five times in the course of the discussion on the Tenancy Bill, 
the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one in favour of ^e 
Government. *You are practising camouflage on Malguzars by restraining 
thmr rights bit by bit. If you are not giving suffimenr; compensation now what 
guarimtee is there that you will accede to their just deirands in case of absolute 
abolition in future’, said Mr. Af. G. Ckitnavia opi^ng the Revenue Member's 
motion that the report of the select committee on the Bill be taken into 
consideration at once. He appealed that simply because the Congress was going 
out of office they should not force on them such a revolutionary legislation ir such 
haste. JThan Bahadur Hidayat Husain said the voice of opposition could noft be 
stifled and warned the Government that a measure passed in such haste would 
lead to class war. Mr 5. V, Ookhale^ Minister of Revenue said that class war 
would not be caused by a measure of this kind. On the contrary it would obviate 
class war and lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, he added, 
the measure was such as could not be postponed. The House passed the 2nd. and 
3rd. readings of the Bill. 

Resolution on War 

Pt. Ravi Sankar Sukla^ the Premier then rose and moved the resolution on war. 
He asked, What inducement is there for India to join the war except as a slave fighting 
in defence at his master ? Are we to wait till the end of this devastating war in 
which we are asked to take part before we know what the war aims are f Must a 
vast number of human beings sufTer unto death without even knowing definitely 
what they die for ? He addra that answers to the above questions were found 
neither' in the Viceregal Declaration nor in the spe^h of Sir Samuel Hoare and as 
long as they were not forthcoming India as a nation would continue to refuse to 
participate willingly in the present war. !As 1 have stated this is not a matter of 
satisfaction but one of deep sorrow to us. While refusing to cooperate we shall 
continue to pray for the dawu of reason on the British horizon so that Britain may 
yet see the error of its ways and grasp the hand of cooperation and friendship, 
which only a free India can extend in a struggle of this magnitude. What makes 
the situation infinitdy tragic is that instead of making honest efforts to appreciate 
the Indian stand-point Bir Samuel thought it fit to deliver to the Indian National 
Congress.* l*remier Bhukla said that in the existing political conditions in this 
country it was only in the provinces that some sort of responsible Government was 
functioning and it was expected that the British Government before they plunged 
India into war would consult the Governments of these provinces. In comparatively 
minor matters the central Government had been consulting the provincial Govern- 
ments and it was, therefore, all the more surprising that in such a grave matter as 
participation in a European war no one was consulted and India was straightaway 
made a belligerent nation. 'Nothing in recent times has brought home to us as this 
act of the British Government the inferiority of status that India meupies in the 
so-called British Commonwealth of Nations,’ added the Premier. Critically analysing 
the statements made by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, Premier Bhukla 
said tha;t they would be failing in their duty if they did not take note of these 
pronouncements and did not voice disappointment and resentment which they had 
created in the minds of the people of these provinces whom they represented in this 
House. He submitted that Inma’s case was unanswerable and could not be resisted 
by England without exposing her to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately 
both for England and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand 
itself with the result that this country was faced with a conflict which perhaj>s 
mi^t prove to be unprecedented in her history. Referring to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
remarks in the House of Commons that ho did not desire a waste of all those 
efforts which he and other British statesmen had made to bring to on end the 

S lim chapters of non-cooperation and to make it easier for the Indians and the 
ritish to work together. Premier Bhukla confessed that he had hoped that the 
'grim chapters’ actually ended and India would get her birth-right without any 
firther struggle and suffering. It was in that hope that they accepted office in 1937 
and it was m that hope that they worked day and night in not only ameliorating 
the lot of the suffering people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, 
of the British people that Indians could successfully shoulder the respousibility of 
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mMMring their finance* and maintaining law and order ^ thdr oro owntry. ^e 
fact ftat ire have proved onr fitneea for self-government hw not brought us nearer 
to our gMl. Now another lK«ey has been trotted out before ns-^e bogey of 
minoritiM. Tlie Premier added: ‘By now who » to ignomnt m not to know t^t 
it is a Nasi technique first to foment communal bitterness in ^ee neorie and thm 
to mikfu a mTOri for depriving them ol their freedom f ITie only difference is 
that while the Nazis use communal differences for conquering a free nation, the 
British statesman are using it to pcriietuato toeir conquest of the IndiM peimfa 
He said that the communal problein, not being proiiliar to India, could be ^vrf 
etaewhere There must be a reasonable solution which could be found provided the 
third party left die field or came forward as a iieacemaking factor. But unfor- 
tomitely for us the third party is not an distnteresl^ entity but one which 
TODTOiously or unconsciously takes the advantages of toese communal bie^ngs.’ 
Uying emphasis on the communal question at this juncture was a shortsightrf 
policy and was as dangerous as playing wito fire, added the 1 rime Minister. 1 
understood Germany trying on her own account to stir up communal 
a atAtfi of Bnarchv in this country. What is surpruing 



Premier sliukia wariiea : ciiciuicm v* 

have ampin material in India to uwm. Manv amonpt the eom- 

i^iri^iats be they Hindus or Muslims, have a faMWfttion for the fascist theones. 
And yet’ toanks to the unthinking attitude of England a large nnmbw of people. 
rioMre^in t^r Own way and drawn from all communitiw, look upon Eussm and 
SSr^mmS tllecny as a panaced for all ills Of this unhappy countiy. If the 
British ^VOTment, Mnees and various communities cmnpt solve the Indian 
mom and more people in desperation wdl look for a solution from 
SSS*^’wIdd?we havriwrntto hate but which the younger ^wemtion m learning 
t^l^ UP to with eapectnncy.’ Concluding the ^mier said : ‘1 would, only aw 
CK. Vmre to remmber that the prospect of repression which he h^s 

nl my M^aT^t break the spSt of this iatum. but it wOT ccitainly 
nrniMiffftiimitt with itorics of fttrocities which would tlie 
**Na*^*atrocities in Czechoslovakia into shade. These at^ties, if 
nra^tised^l S Ae conscience of the world much more than the 
n^j^M^atiocl^ as th^ would be perpetrated upon an unarmed poj^latm and 
GonaM WWW i Bcems anoUier and more gnm period in the history 

*to 1?* Ill Ima'i* in sight and the nation will need ^ epiritnal coinw 
meter to mat the thrwt given by Sir Samuel on behaf. U the British 
I Ve nT Xibt that if the threat doee materialiec and we are 
wSTto reeiat it we ahall be embarking upon a task with an eaw coyi TOce 
S^c^d^ve being nothing elae tiian our own freedom and that of other 
Onr rtwrt.ive OMDb no b nothing but complete non-violenee we can go 

oTmth with” TO^etion that truth ahd justice .is on owf sWe 
SSd^thouV ti’uh mid justice might get a temporary- aethack attll they are bound 

to wWch was delivered in Hindi was concluded ami^t 

d_?^d & oHdahatma Gandhi Ki Jai' Of 11 amendment, to the 

ifeeoli^OT^wo wm not j *?ds«i” point of order that the MwUra 

*nn«muctf> as the democratic parliamentary system of Government under the 
* has failed and proved utterly unsuitcd to the conditions and 

premt thiH llouse re^-omroendB to the Government to move the 

gemus of the p^plc tn^ them the British Government to take, steps 
J^®^w®?infand ?evUe ^ novo the entire problem of Indians hiture ^stitut;ou 
to revmw fully qI India Act, 1935, and convey to them^ the opinioii 

*F**Jv^®”vTMiM^that when with a view to obtaining cooperation of fliffemt sections 
of this House that, wnen wiw » ^ r^reaent waf the British Government 

of the Indian dLurotion about the granting of further constitutional j^forms 

% SSuld noi in principles or otherwies -Without 

' (ConiltMB) ajraidMMil Mcorfing 

UnOfCUT fonrlnr vaui.iiiO.i.innA WAS OblCCt 
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OpiioritiM on tlie ground that aiil«n'no-ooiifidence wm ezpnMed in the Mhiiitry 
then wu DO neoemty of neording confidence. The Speaker, howenr. hdd tin 
smeDdmeot id order. 

Mx. Bauf 3haK moving the Muslim League^amendment regretted the Premier 
calling the minority a bogey, ^e Government failed to create real confidmoe 
in the minda of the minoritiee and the MiiBlima sincerely feared that they were 
not properly protected. He added that during the two-a^d-half years the Congress 
riumld have, with magnanimity, solved the minority 

While Mr. Bai^f Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the commuiiid 
qnestion in Egypt, Mr. Pande (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same conceraion to non-Musums in other provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul 
Padia had given in Egypt whereto Mr. Bauf Shah replied that he did not bd&ng 
to that province (laughter). 

Hon. Mr. Nityananda Kanurtgo, Revenue Minister, moved an amendment 
stating that ^the Indian situation had not been rightly understood by His Majesty's 
Government when the statement regarding India was mode. Me said that the Viceroy’s 
statement totally failed to satisfy Indian aspirations. When they accepted office 
for constitutional advancement, it was expected that it would be done smoothly, but 
that hope had been dispelled when the little power, which was visualised under 
the Government of India Act, was taken away with the amendment Act and other 
Ordinances. 

Mr. A. 8. Khan moved an amendment for the substitution of the resolution. 
Other amendments were on the lines of the Muslim League policy for the 
fcoonsideration of the Indian constitution '^do novo” They severdy criticisod the 
Congicss attitude towards Muslims, especially Congress Governments' administrations. 
Demoeracy was unauUed for India and it was clear from the past history of India* 
AB tie same they supported democrat^ which should not be on the lines Udd 
down in the pimnt Act and practised in the Congress Provinces. 

The Rhja Bahadur of KhalikoU moved an amendment, which wanted to 
CBfand full co-operation to the British QovU and wanted examinatbn of India’s 
ciaba to Domhuon Status after the war fneorporstihg adequate safeguards for minor* 
itieab. Hh said' whatever their differences with the British GbvemnieBt it was not 
tha thne to press thmr demands. This was a time when everybody should eomidne 
ht the eommoa dbjsctiye, namely, destruelion of aggressive Nazism. He condnded 
that It wontd be Mter if tfac^ strove for unity in India drst. 

The Baja Bahadur of Khallikote’s amendment was put first to vote and lost by 
37 to 16 votes. It was noteworthy that Mr. Kinai Samal, the only Harijan membm 
in the Oppesitioo, voted against the . amendment. Mr. Sobhan Khan^$ amendment 
was aim lest by 37 to 15 votes, one member remaining neutral. The Premur'a 
nsolutfon on war (as amended by Hon. Mr. Kanungo) was then jpnt to the vote 
and carried by 86 to 16 votes, one member remaiiiing neutrals The House was 
then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Seaeion — Lehore — 24th. October to 12th. December 1939 

The Tbaob Employees Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Tjahore on the 24th. October 1082. After interi^ellations, Sir Chhoturam, 
Ifinister for Development, introduced the Punjab Trade Employom Bill 
which somAt to improve the working conditions of shop employees in the 
province. H(e said that the Bill hwl liecn support by one. Even the 

shop employers had supported it. The Minister moved that the Bill be circulated 
for ellci&g public opinion thereon. Opposition members, Chaudhury Krishna 
Gcpttl Duit and Diwan Chamanlal urged that the Bill referred to a Meet 
Committee so that it could be passed at an early date. Thereupon the Minister 
■ipmd to refer the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of twelve members to 
report by November 15, The motion was adopted unanimously, 
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Debtors' Pbotsctxov Amend. Bill 

Sir Sunder Singh JHajithia^ Minister for Revenue, introduced the Puninb 
Debtors Protection Amendment Bill, which sought to remove certain minor flaws in 
the Act. Dr. Chpichand Bhargava moved an amendment that the Bill be referr^ 
to a SeloL't Committee. The amendment was rejectol by 81 votes to 41. The Bill 
was then consider^ clause by clause and passed. The House then adjourned till 
Oct. 26. 

Ban on Congress Leader 

flSth. OCTOBER The Punjab Government’s ban on the entry of Achatya 
Narendra Deb into the Punjab and his arrest on July 1 last at Rohtak, when he 
was being taken out in a procession in connection with a political conference to be 
held there, formed the subject matter of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion, which was 'tabled by Lain Dunichand^ was defeated by 82 votes against 42. 

lliere were forty adjournment motions on the agenda. When the list was 
taken up by the Speaker, the first motion, relating to the removal of Confess Flag 
by two British soldiers from tlie Kliadi Bhandar, Simla, was automatically dropped 
08 the author, Snrdar Hart Singh (Congress) was not in the House. He was 
recently sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 

Factories Amendment Bill 

27th. OCTOBER The measures to be adopted by the Punjab Government for 
industrialisation of the Province wore considcrcil to-day. 8ir Chhoturam introduced 
the Factories (L’mijab Amondmoitt) Bitt which sought to regulate the Mtablidiment 
of largo fm^tories, in order to avoid congestion and uneconomic comiietition. The 
Bill i)roiH)scd to levy fees for registration of all factories (including the existing 
ones), to create authority for fixing scales of fees and to prescribe procedure 
and ))ciutltic8. Hir Chhoturam’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was passed 
by 73 votes to r>G. 

8rATE AID TO Industries Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhofurtim^it motion that the Punjab 8tate Aid to Industries Amend- 
ment Bill be referred to a 8oloct Committee was also passed. The Bill sought to 
eiiconrngc cottage and village industries by giving State aid and aimed to meet 
certain diiKculrics wliich ahxnuly existed or were apprehended from the incidence of 
Hindu joint family sysieni and the existence ot the JL*Rnd Alienation Act. The 
House then adjourueil till the 3<\ 

AkUKSTS UNDER DEFENCE ACT 

30th. OCTOBER : —The arrest of ]K)litieal workera in the Punjab under the 
Defence of India Ata fornuMl the subjivt of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion which was tabled by Ckau ihri Krishna Gvpal Butt, was defeated by 
Si voti*8 to 10. The Government op(Hised the grant of leave on the ground that 
no specific matter had been lueiitioncii in the motion. Mir Maqhool Mahmud, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, argued that the motion related to the 
general i^iolicy of tlie Government which could only be discussed through a 
substantive motion. Duran Chaman Lai, Deputy Leader of the Oongress Party, 
submitted that every ndjouroment motion was a censure motion. As regards the 
contention that no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion, Diwan 
Chaman Lai asked whether the action taken by the Government under the 
]>efeiice of Imlia Act was not a specific matter. The Premier, Sir Sikandet 
Hyat Khan, expressed the new that the House was not responsible fat the 
passage of the licfeiice of India Act. He had no powers to stop the District 
Magistmtes from taking action under the said Act If the Distnet Magistrates 
abuseii the powers under the Act tlicir action could be questioned in a court of 
law. Concliiiling, tlie Premier dcxdared that he could not refuse to co-operate 
with the Central (lOvcTiiment in the working of the Act Diwan Chaman Lai 
put forward the argument tliat since tlie Punjab Government’s machinery and 
expense was used in the enforcement of this Act, the l^injab Government wae 
reH))onsiblc for its working. Speaker, giving his ruling, said whether the 

Act was framed by the Government of India or the Punjab Govanunent, 
when' action was taken in this province under that Act, the admil^M^tive 
responsibility was of the Punjab Government He held that the motion was In order. 

When the motion was taken up for discussion, Chaudhri KrUhpia Gopal 
DuH averred that some persons were arrested with the consent of tife Premier. 
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Thetrfore, tiw Prajab Government could not diveet iteelf of the reepondbOitr 
in the mtter. _Mr. pntt particularly compliuned that eome poaona who had 
apoken at a certain conf^ce More the promulgation of the Detoce OnUnance 
and lo^ More its pablicatim in the popular presSp wore arrested. He concluded 
by saying that in all the Congress ruled provinces, only two or there persons 
had been arrwted undw this Act so far. A number of speakers participated in the 
debate* bir Bikand^ Hyat Khan assured the House that the arrest not 
been nii^e indiscriminately. He had given explicit instructions to the Deputy 
Commissioners that only those who made s[>eechcs in connection with war should 
be arrested under the Act. The actual arrests |iad . not been made under bis 
instructions. The Premier declared that speeches made before the outbreak of 
war could not come under the purview of the Act. If any such arrest had been 
made the Government would withdraw the prosecution. Q'here had been no 
vindictive motive in the arrests as the Unionist Party was far too fxiwerful to be 
afraid of any one. As rej^ards th * number of arrests in the Punjab being more 
than in any other province, the Premier said that the question of war and 
recruitment was of great importance in the Punjab as it was the Punjab which 
would have to defend India in the event of an invasion. It was, therefore, his 
duty to prevent violation of this law. He would not sjiare even his son or the 
biggest personality in the land in doing so. Winding up the debate, Chaudhri 
KrUhna Oopal Dutt demanded from the Premier an assurance that those persons 
who had been arrested for making speeches before the publication of the Ilefence 
Ordinance would be released. He reminded the Premier of his dedaraiion that 
he was co-operating with the British Government because after the war, India 
would get full Dominion BUitus, and asked what was his attitude now that the 
Viceroy had definitely stated that India would get Dominion Status by stages. 
Speaking again, tiie Premier repeaUHl that after the war, India would undonbt^ly 
get Dominion Status. He deplorc<l that the Opposition were not willing to 
concede to their own brethren what they were themselves demanding of the British. 
If only tiiey ac(-ed on his (the Premie’r) advice, tliey would get Dominion Status 
in fifteen days. The motion was defeated by votes to 40. 


Adjournment Motions KE.iECTEn 


Blst. OCTOBER After a lively debate lasting over ninety minutes, the 
Assembly rejected to-day an adjournment motion of Dr, Santram Both (CVmgress) 
to discuss “the tragic death of Nathu Kumar in Amritsar district through 
tortures by Police authorities.” MaUk Kfiizur Hyat Khan Thoana^ Minister 
for Law and Order, said that immediately after the death of Natliu, a First 
Class Magistrate had held an eiMiuiry. Acrording to the findings of that enquiry 
Nathu*s son was taken into custody in connection with a theft case as the stolen 
property was recovered from his house. Apparently, Nathu took this disgrace to 
neart and losing his head committed Biiiciae by jiimiang into the well. 
'I'he post-morten examination also showed that death was caused by drowning* 
The motion was not nressed to a division. 

The Speaker disallowed another motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the statenient issued by the l*rcniicr offering unconditional help 
to the British Government. He ruled that the motion formed the subject- 
matter of the various war resolutions which would be discussed on November 3. 


Fresh Avenues eor Taxation 

2nd. NOVEMBER An important decision to impose a duty on the sale of all 
commercial com ino«li tics other than agricultural produce, particularly tho^ the con- 
sumption of which is mainly confined to the richer classes, was arrived at to-day. 
A member of the Unionist l*iii'ty moveil tlio resolution making the abovc-inentionca 
proposal as a non-ollicial motion. It was strongly opposwl by the ()pix)siMon. An 
amendment suggesting the levy of a duty on all articles of luxmv, particulaiiy 
those iuiporto<l from foreign countries, was moved l)y the (ongresa iariy, but the 
Speaker ruled it oiit' holding that ilio notice of the amendment, was not given in 
time. Hp'eakiiig in support of the resolution, Chou ihurt Sir Chotturani^ Minister 
for Development, claimed to be a staunch supporter of Swadeshi goorls and^sa.m 
that the Government had issued instructions to give preference to » wadcshi 
articles. ProcecxUiig, the Minister i*eve?dctl that the resolution was actually a party 
resolution and through this resol ul ion the Government wanted to have the 
of the Llousc on the proiiosal of raising frcsli tiixntion. He further inform^ tlie 
House that the resolution, if passed, would be glYCii practical shaiie immediately. 

£4 
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With this tax, the Minister, said, the Government proposed to develop indnstries wd 
to expand the irrigation system. This was the only avenue of fresh taxation M the 
&mindars were afrmwiy paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was carried by 81 
votes to 27. 

Non-agbigcitubal Debtors 

Another important resolution, recommending to the Government to take 
neoessary steps to exempt from attachment or sale the main residential house of a 
non-agriculturist ipdgment debtor, whose total assets did not exceed Bs. 5,000 in 
value, was moved by Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi (Unionist). The Opposition wanted 
to move an amendment reducing the sum of Bs. 5.000. The Speaker disallowiri 
the motion. Dr. Sir Ookulchand Narang, opposing the resolution, argued that if 
the resolution was passed, the non -agriculturists would be rendered homeless because 
in order to raise a loan for carrying on their business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not be able to mortgage it. The debate on the resolu- 
tion had not concluded when the House adjourn^ for the day. 

Besolutiok on War 

M. to 6th. NOVEMBER The Unionist Party's resolution on the war otfeiing 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the various parties 
were discussed to-day. The main resolution, which was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Ourbachan Singh (Unionist), offered unconditional 8upvK>rt to Britain and urged 
that it should be made clear that the constitution of India should be examined 
afresh at the end of the war with a view to the immediate attainment of the 
objective to Dominion status, with eifec^tivc protection of the due rights of the 
minorities and other sections and in consultation with and agreement of all the 
parties concerned. To this resolution Dr. Oopichand Bhargava^ Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress), moved an amendment ‘‘viewing with grave concern 
curtailment of powers and activities of provincial governments,” making India a 
participant in the war without her consent, characterizing the Viceroy's statement 
as wholly unsatisfactory and disappointing and offering co-ot)eration to Britain if the 
principles of democracy and self-determination were applied immediately to the 
uovernment of India, with due safeguards for the minority interests. Bi.>eakers of 
the Ministerial party supported the Unionist party’s re .solution, mainly on the 
ground that it was a question of protecting their own hearths and homes. They 
demanded that full Dominion status should be granted to India after the war. All 
the Op]:) 08 ition speakers (except two, who favoured the Unionist Party resolution), 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Sir William Roberts^ the only European 
member and President of the European Association, said that his Association had 
full sympathy with Indian aspirations and would be too glad 
if they could get an acceptable form of Dominion status to<3ay. 
Ilie debate was continued ou Monday, the 6th. November, when Mian JfHkaruddin^ 
secretary of the Congress Party, said that his party had taken up the correct 
attitude in wanting to know before India enterd the war as to what they were 
lighting for. Malik Barkat Ali (Moslem Loi^ue) did not support the resolution, 
as it demanded Dominion Status. As a Moslem Leaguer be demanded complete 
independence ; nor would he support the Congress amendment. He wanted a 
settlement of all minorities questions before the establishment of independence. 
Diwan Chamanlal was of opinion that the debate was being held on a completely 
unreal basis. The resolution, he said, condemned aggression and Nazism but the 
Punjab Government themselves believed in these two doctrines. This was evident 
Ifom the number of arrests that had taken place during the last two months and 
the confinement iiyirison of a member of the House without trial. If the resolution 
were adopted, saidYne speaker, there could be no political advance, for it demanded 
that Dominion Status should bo established ‘‘only in consultation with all parties 
concerned.” During the last war, he added, there was talk of solf-detcrmiuation. 
which had been forgotten soon after the hostilities ended. At the beginning ot 
this war there had been talk of liberty and freedom— promises were already 
l>eing forgotten. Nawab Mtuaffar Khan (Unionist), in a Brief speech, whole-heartedly 
supported the resolution. He advised the members not to be misled by catch-words 
and catch-phrases and declared, amid applause, that the Punjab was with the 
Premia in the matter of co-operating with the British Government. Dr. Ookulehand 
JNfarang, a former Minister of the Punjab, expressed the view that the irientel 
attitude of the Punjabi was to fight whenever he got an opportunity. Evan if the 
Premier had made a declaration opposing India’s participation in the "war the 
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FoaiiiU wcnUteTa foaiH Hnndrads and thousands of ncrnits wonldhare. 
Mine lonraiA (nieie were Blinisterial interruptions (Aallenging this statement). 
He. euBpeetiM that the real motive of the resolution was to pass a reactionary 
imnta oppoBUiK the grant of Dominion Status without the consent of “all sections 
of the population.” It was necessary, he said, for the sake of defending India’s 
heerthf ana homes, to help the British Government and fight in this war, but at 
the MfM, titt® shades of Indians must fully and entirely endorse the demands 
made by the Congress from the British Government. Sir Sikandar ffyat Khan 
was cheered wh^ he rose to reply to the debate. Fe referred at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but expressed the hope that ihe efforts made by Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah would not go in vain. Ihe resolutii^n before the House, he 
aaid,'^ was of the greatest importance, for on it the destiny of the whole of India 


that India did not want bargaining. That being so, why did some people say that 
thej would not co-operate unless Britain declared her aims toward this country ? 
This waa bargaining of a most despicable kind. In the course of his speech the 
Premier aakra the Opposition members to show an example in history wnen words 
had won independence. “It is deeds which have won indei^endence,*’ he declared. 
Continuing, he said he would spurn a friend who would like to take advantage 
of him in his difficulty. “Give Britain whole-hearted, unconditional and unequivocal 
support, and at the end of the war the power that you use in favour of Britain 
can be used against her if you do not obtain your objective.” Proceeding, Sir 
Bikandar referred to the declaration made by Sir Samuel Hoare in his recent 
speech in Parliament. He said that the declaration was clear enough. It meant 
that after the war India would get the same Dominion Status which was now 
being enjoyed by the other Dominions. He advised the Opposition members to 
believe in what Sir Bamud had solemnly declared. People, said the Pi-emier, had 
been disappointed with the Viceroy’s declaration. He expressed the view that 
^e Indians themselves were responsible for the disappointing nature of that 
statement, for the major political party had asked the Viceroy to make a declaration 
without a word about the other parties. He eulogized the Viceroy, characterizing 
Ubi as a great friend of India who had the confidence of not only the major 
narty ^t of every section of India. He was sure that the Viceroy would eventually 


party ^t of every section of India. He was sure that the Viceroy would eventually 
Bueem in bringing about harmony and unity. Keferring to communal unity, the 
Premier said that every attempt was being made to solve this problem. He did 
not Mieve that the British Government were standing in the way of their progress. 
If only the majority community were generous towards the minority the question 
would be solved without diiliculty. The Congress was undoubtedly a big ^litical 
organization but it did not command the confidence of the whole country. 

All amendment’s were rejected and the XJnionst party’s resolution was pressed 
to a division and carried by 104 votes to 39. 


Ektertaihment Tax 

The Assemb^ passed another taxation measure which would bring an annual 
income of Us. 80,000 to the exchequer ^ the province. The measure was an ^ order 
of the Governor prescribing rates of entertainment duty. Hitlierto, entertainment 
tickets upto the value of four annas were exempt but now, wi^ the passage of 
this order, a tax of six pies would be levied on these tickets. The Opposition party 
strongly objected to the measure on the ground that it was a direct hit on the 
poor ciasseBt It was pointed on briiali of the Government that the cinema was a 
luxury and not a necessity of life. If they could not pay six pies, they should 
not go to dnemas and save the money. 

Adjournment Motion 


7lh. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Mazhar Alt 
AMhar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government for their failure to stop public 
mdor vehicleB under the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 from picking up passengers 
from un app roved motor stands, was rejected to-day. Commending the motion 
to the House, the mover said that this practice waa causing mconvOTience 
to the public and waa also resulting in numerous accidents. Majw -I*"**® ^ 
Hwt Aa% TiwuM, Minister for Public Works, replyiiic to the debate 
pointed out that under the priesent rules of the Motor 
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into loree in 1040 tad then only the nWenoe embodied in the nolkm eodd 
be remedied. The Houee then adjoamed tUiNovember 20. 

Dbmakd fob Pebsb Bbcubitibb 

SOth. NOVEMBER By 50 votes to 10, the Assembly rejected the adjonntment 
motion of Lala Deakbandhu Oupta, (Gongrms), which soneht to censure m Govern* 
meat for ^abusing the Press Emergency Powers Act, 1031, in demanding securitleB 
from a large number of newspapers and presses.*^ Moving the adioumment modon, 
Mr. Gupta said thht he was surprised to know that during their two yeara’ regimeu 
the Unionist Government had demanded securities from over 300 newspapers and 
67 presses, the total amount bmng Bs. 2,22,000. This action of the G^emment, 
he thought, was intended to throttle the press. By taking action against so many 
newspapers the Government had proved that it was a ^bureaucratic gjovemment* 
not a democratic one. Before Provincial Autonomy was established, the average 
amount of security demanded in a year was about Bs. 19,450 as compared wi&i 
Bs. 1.11,000 per yte after the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. Proceeding 
Mr. Gupta stated that in 99 per cent of the cases, securities were demanded when 
the papers filed declarations. He wondered how action could be taken before guilt 
was proved. He quoted instances in which securities were demanded from papers 
which had nothing to do with politics or communalism. He also ouoted from ^e 
speech of Sir James Griggln the Central Assembly to show that the Press Emer- 
gency Act was to be mbSi only when the newspapers incited violence. He could 
not understand wlmt violence had been preached by those papers which had not 
even been bom. Mh Gupta compared the position in the Punjab to that in the 
provinces governed by Congress Governments to prove that the Unionist Government 
had tried to cripple the press in the Punjab. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, 
observ^ that a wrong inference had been drawn from the statement laid on the 
table ofShe Punjab Assembly in reply to a question by Lala Deshbandhu Gupta. 
The statement included securities required by the Irovincial Government and 
initial securities demanded by the District Magistrates. The latter were always 
lefundable after three months provided no action was taken by the Provincial 
Government during that period. The figures regarding applicants were in no, way 
abnormal as compared with the preceding years. In the case of demands of initiu 
securities by District Magistrates, 90 per cent of the securities represented demands 
from new ventures of mushroom growth. The would-be publishers almost 
invariably had no financial backing, no experience in journalism and were frequent- 
ly dummies. The total sum of Bs. 2,22,000 was inflated by one person trying 
more than once to get a declaration. Except in the case of one printing press, the 
initial securities of ml newspapers and presses, whatever their amount deposited by 
the new declarants, were refunded to them after three months. Thus the actual 
amount held by the Government in the form of deposits made by newspapers and 
printing presses was only Bs. 27,500 and not Bs. 2,22,000 as allied bv the .mover. 
The Premier pointed out that when a person filed in good faith a declaration lor 
starting a newspaper or printing press, his political convictions were not a* basis 
for a demand for security. Security was only demanded in accordance with the' 
terms of the Indian press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931. The Premier quoted 
facts and figures to show that the numl)er of newspapers as well as the amount of 
securities demanded were much less than compared with the pre-Autonomy period. 
Concluding, he assured the House that the securities were not demanded on politi- 
cal grounds. The motion was put to vote and defeated by 50 votes to 19. 

Hand-cupfing of Assembly Member 

2lBt. NOVEMBER '.—After two hours’ lively debate to-day the Assembly rejected bv 
53 votes to 25 the adjournment motion of Jjala Deshbandhu Oupta, (CongressA which 
sought to censure the Government for the unsatisfactoiy nature of the z^ly given 
by the l^emier to tlie short notice Question regarding the handcuffing of Bardar 
Hari Singh, M. L. A. Mr. Gupta said that the nandcufiing of an honourable mem- 
ber of the House had pained not only him but also the other members of the 
House. He quoted a letter of Sardar Hari Singh in which the latter had r^ndlaisd 
the charge that he was handcuffed at the time of arrest because Ms behaviour was 
intemperate. Sai'dar Hari Singh stated that be was calm, cool and dignified at the 
time of arrest. Mr. Gupta asserted that the handcuffing of Bardar Hari BiO|^ was 
against the police rules, because his offence was not non-bailable. Mr, Gfipte re- 

f retted that even after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, there wAS. in the 
unjab, still distinction between Indian and European prisoners. TIm 
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were n<rt hend-caffed even if they committed a mm-banablo otbnoa. 
Koply^uE to debate, the Ptemter said that it gave him pain to leun that 
Baid^ Bari Singh, for whom he had great regard, was handcuffed by the police at 
the lime of hie arrest. He immediately orders an enquiry and the mult of that 
enquii^ was conveyed by him to the House. He himself did not believe that Bardar 
Hari Singh l^d lost his temper but the report which he had received from the 
District Magistrate showed that bis behaviour was intemperate. He wondered what 
agency he should use for holding an enquiry to fiiM out the truth. He knew that 
there were black sheep among the police but the ei^^re police force was not to be 
blamed. Concluding, tlie Premier appealed to the m timbers of the Opposition not 
to bring forward adjournment motions on ordinary matters and waste the time of 
the House. He was always prepared to satisfy the members with regard to any 
matter on which they sought information. The adjournment motion was, however, 
defeated by 53 votes to 25. 

Supplementary Demands 

24th. NOVEMBER Supplementary demands for grants amounting to Bs. 
64,77.470 towards expenditure on the construction of the Thai Irrigation project, 
famine relief, war publicity, etc., were voted to-day. Out of fourteen demands, only 
those relating to the construction of the Thai Project and famine relief were dis- 
cussed. Ihe rest were passed by applying the guillotine. A division was claimed 
by the Opposition on the demand for grant of Bs. 75,000 towards war publicity, 
'ine demand was granted by 64 votes to 27. Diwan Ghamanlal, Deputy L^er of 
the Opi)Osition. protested that not enough time was allotted for discussion of such 
important supplementary demands for grants. He said that the demand for a 
programme like war publicity deserved much more time than had been allotted. 

The demand for a grant of Bs. 25,94,790 towards expenditure on the Thai 
Project was opposed by the Opposition through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Project vrould not be a profitable one as most of the area to be 
imgated by this Project was sandy tract. They also point^ out that on account 
of the outbreak of war, the prices of machinci^ had risen abnormally and the 
scheme would entail heavy expenditure on the exchequer. Beplying to the debate, 
Sir Sunder Singh Majithia^ Minister for Bevenue, said that they had very carefully 
examined the tract and the Government were of opinion that the project 
would prove productive. The Premier^ speaking next, expressed surprise that 
the Opi30sition members were opposing a measure which would benefit the poor 
peasants. The aim of the Unionist Party, he said, was to provide irrigation through- 
out the province so that there should be no famine hereafter in any part of the 
Province. 

A little heat was engendered when the demand for the grant relating to 
famine relief was under discussion. A member of the Opposition made certain 
allegations against a Famine Belief Officer. The Premier suggested that members 
should not abuse the privilege of the House by making such allegations. He 
challenged the member to repeat tlie allegations outside the chamber. Diwan 
Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, intervening, said that the member of 
the Opposition had every right to criticise the conduct of the public officers as the 
House was the supreme body. The Speaker requested the members not to use 
defamatory language and lower the level of the debate. 

City op Lahore Corporation Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER :-“The hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana^ Minister for 
Public Works, introduced the City of Lahore Corporation Bill, drafted on the lines 
of the Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi Corporation Acts. Moving for reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of 25 members, the Minister said that the 
y>rc8ent Government, when it came into ix)wer, inherited the superseded Municipal 
Committee of Lahore. The Government took immiidiate steps to improve the con- 
ditions. There W’ere two obvious courses open to tliem with regard to the future 
of the Committee, either to revive the Committee or to set up a Corporation. After 
due consideration, the Government came to the conclusion that the only way out 
of the difficulty was to set up a Corporation on the lines of tlie Karachi Coi*pora- 
tion. The Bill provided for three separate authorities— a Corporation, a Standing 
Committee and a Chief Executive Oflicer. The Corporation Council would consist 
of 53 members, 6 to be elected by special constituencies, 17 to be appointed by the 
Provincial Government and toe rest to be elected. Opposition members opposed 
the motion for a select committee. Chaudhury Krishna Oopal Dutt (Congress) 
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movtd for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon* He duocao- 
teriseft the Bill as an enti-democratic and re-actaoaary measure and appealed to tlie 
Goremment not to rush it through. He said that the provision for the appoint- 
ment of an executive Ofiicer by the Government was a negation of democracy and 
an Insult to local self-government. Begum BaMda LuHf tSaji <Unioni8t), opposing 
the Government motiop, said that the Bill had been drafted 1)V the Administrator 
of the lAhore Municipality, who knew nothing of the city of Lahore. Malik Barkat 
AUf (Ministerialist) urged that the Bill should not be rushed through but should 
be ^ven the widest publicity. Lala Sita Bam (Independent), supporting the cir- 
culation motion, reviewed the history of the old Municipal Committee and said 
thalt the Corporation Bill was an attempt to take away all the powers of local self- 
govemmait The main cause of the failure of the Lahore Municipal Committee, 
he said, was the provision of separate electorates. That provision was embo- 
died in the present Bill. In his opinion there could be no improvement in the 
condition of LiEdiore till the system of Joint electorates was introduced. The dis- 
cussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Allowance to Ministers 

esth. NOVEMBER :—Lala Deahbandhu Gupta (Congress) sought the leave 
of the House to-day to move an adjournment motion relating to the "evasive and 
unsatisfactory reply given by the Government to a question eliciting information 
about the travelling allowances drawn by the Ministers.” The Speaker pointed 
out that the motion amounted to criticising the conduct of the Government which 
could only be done through a substantive motion. A discussiou followed on the 
question of the admissibility of the motion. The Premier assured the House 
that salaries and travelling allowances were paid to the Ministers and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries in accordance with the rules sanctioned by the House. If the 
Opposition had any doubt about the conduct of the Ministers or the Parliamentary 
H^retaries they could bring forward a substantive motion. He asked the Opposition 
members not to raise such frivolous questions and waste the time of the House. 
Such questions served no useful purpose. He further assured the House that no 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretarv had drawn allowance for travelling out-side 
the province except when on official business. Dr* Oopichand Bhargava^ Leader 
of uie Opposition Party, aaid that the Opposition was entitled to know what 
money was being spent by the Ministerial party on party pro)iaganda. The 
matter was ultimately dropped on an assurance being given by the Premier 
that if a fresh notice of the question were given, he would supply the necessary 
information. 

Lahore Ck>MPENSATiON Bill (contd.) 

Discussion on the Opposition Party’s motion for the circulation of the City 
of Lahore Corporation Bill was next resumed. Mian Abdul Aziz, former President 
of Lsffiore Municipal Committee was cheered when he rose to support the 
circulation motion. He said that the Bill which was full of defects had been 
brought forward only to stop the agitation for the revival of the Municipal 
Committee. The Bill, as framed, would not serve the best interests of the city. 
Proceeding, Mian Abdul Aziz pointed out that lilie Corporation could not be set 
up for another couple of years. Therefore fresh elections of the (Committee should 
be held immediatel 3 r and. in the meantime, the Bill should be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Dt. Gokulchand Narang, former Minister for ix)cal 
Mf-Government, defending his action in superseding the Municipal Committee of 
Lidiore, said that due consideration was given to the matter by the then (jfovernment 
before coming to a conclusion. The decision for supersession was unanimously 
reached. The represeiBlition against the supeTsesBion was received too late; 
otherwise he would have restored the Committee. Supporting the circulation 
motion. Dr. Narang said that the Bill was a 'rotten’ legislation, therefore it 
must be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Mr. K, L, Gauba, (Independent), 
wopporting the circulation motion, emphasise that there was no reason why the 
Committee should not be revived. Begam Shah Nawaz, a former municipal 
commissioner, opposed the circulation motion, and said that the Bill was only a 
draft which undoubtedly had some tiefecte. Those defects could be removed in the 
Bctot Committee, she added. She appealed to the Opposition Party not to vote 
for &e Government motion for referring It to a Select Committee. Pandit Shriram 
Shorma and Pt. Bhagatram also su^rted the circulation motion, the discussion 
on which had not concluded, when the House adjourned till November 30. 
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Nttt day, ^ SOIIi. the Opposition member’s main objeetioiis to 

we Bill were, ^t it wasjiaBed on undemocratic principles, containing as it did, 
the principle of nomination, that the interests of the citizens of Lahore proper 
were not being adequately protected and that the Chief Executive Officer was made 
responsible to Government rather than to the Corporation. Replying to the ddhate, 
the hon. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for ^blic Works a^ 

Jjocal Self-Government reviewed the working of the past Municipal Committee of 
Lahore leading to its supersession and charged the old Committee with not 

providing amenities of life to the citizens of Lahore. The Congress Party’s 
circulation motion was pressed to a division and reje< ted. Next day. the 1st. 
Deeember, the Opposition Party decided not to co-operate with the Government 
on the Select Committee of the City of Lahore Corporation Bill. Before the 

motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote, the 

LcHsder of the Opposition Party requested the Government to appoint two 

more members of the Opposition Party on the Committee. Ue pointed out Uiat 
the On]x>Bition Party consisted of 61 members, out of a House of 174, excluding 
the Df>eaker and therefore, according to their numerical strength, they must be 
given one-third representation on the Select Committee. The Pn^mier statM that he 
aid not see eye to eye with the Ijeader of tlic Opposition in this respect. He was 
the Leader of only 3(5 members and not 01. The hon. Khizar Hyat Khan Tituana, 
Minister in charge of the Bill, said that, before constituting the Bdect Committee, 
he had consulted the Jjeadcr of the Opposition Party and included his nominees in 
tlie Committee. At this late stage, It was not possible for him to take two more 
members of the Opposition ns, according to tlie rules, the personnel of the Select 
Committee could not exceed 25. The 0}MX>8ition Party then moved a motion Uiat 
Master Haranam Dass (scheduled caste) be appointed to tlie Committee in place of 
Sardar Gopal Singh (Unionist). The motion was defeated by 82 votes against 
48 votes. The Speaker refused to accept the Opposition’s request that each name be 
put to vote separately. He pointed out that since tlie inauguration of the Reforms, 
there had not occurred a single instance, when each name of the members of any 
Select Committee had been put to vote separately. Dr. Oopickand Bhargava, at 
this stage, informed the Speaker that as a protest against the Government atti- 
tude, he was withdrawing his nominees from the Select Committee. The Spencer 
then put to vote the names of the Committee, excluding those of the Opposition 
Party’s nominees. The motion was carried by 87 against 47 votes. 

Rising Pkices in Punjab 

4tfa DECEMBER The Speaker, Sir Shahahuddin, ruled out of order today the 
adiournment motion tabled by Choudhri Kriehna Gopal Dutt (Congress) to dtscass 
“the failure of the Government to check the rising prices of foodstuffs and other 
articles. Objecting to the leave being granted to the motion, the l^emier, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan said that the prices went up two weeks ^o but now they 
were coming down. He, however, assured the House that the Government were 
watching the price movements and that it was premature to discuss the matter. 
Choudhri Krishna Oopal Butt alleged that there was a general impression in the 
province that most of the members of the Government had made hundreds and 
thousands of rupees since the outbreak of the war and that this was why the 
Government were not checking the rise in the prices. The Premier strongly re- 
pudiated the allegations and challenged the mover to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion. The Premier also drew the attention 
of the House to the setting up of the Price Control Board in the ranja|) and 
assured tlie House tiiat the Government would give due consideration to its 
recx)mmendationB. Sardar Lalsingh (Congress) informed the Speaker that some 
members even of the Opixisition did not sec eye to eye with the mover of the 
motion on this matter. The Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

Debt Redemption Bill 

11th. DECEMBER : -An interesting situation developed to-day when some 
members of tiie Ministerial Party claimed a division on a motion or the 
Opposition Party, and, in the division which followed, the members of ^ the 
Opposition Party remained neutral, while one of the members of tte Unionist 
Party recorded his vote in favour of the Opposition and all others against it. The 
motion was thus rejected by 86 votes to 1. The motion in question was for tto 
circulation of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness (Amendment) Bill, moved by Lala 
Bunichand (Congress). After a lengthy debate, the Speaker put the motion to a 
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vote. A member of the Ministerid Perty claimed a diviaion while the Oppoeition 
Party Leader, Dr. Qopichand Bhargava pointed out to the Speaker that the mover 
as wdl as the supporters of the motion did not claim a division. Tbe Speaker 
pointed out that he would go according to the Parliamentary practice. When voting 
took place^ the members oT the Opposition Party did not walk into the lobbies. 
Hie members of the Ministerial Party only recorded their votes. One of them 
recorded his vote in favour and others against the motion, which was thus defeated 
amidst Ministerial cheers. Diwan ChamanlaL Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
Fs^, pointed out to»the Speaker that, according to parliamentary procedure those 
who had shouted ‘‘ayes** must vote for the motion. Some members of the Unionist 
Party, he said, haa shouted ‘ayes* but voted against the motion. He urged the 
Speaker to declare the division null and void. The Speaker postponed his ruling 
and put the Government motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
motion was carried without a division. 

Earlier, the members of the Op)X)Bition Party, speaking on the circulation 
motion, criticised the ^provisions of the Bill and characterised them as drastic. 
While fully agreeing with the principle of the Bill for giving debt relief to the 
poor agriculturists, they pointed out that*the Bill being of a drastic nature, must 
06 circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. Sir Ookulchand Narang 
expressed the view that the intention of the Government was to wipe out the 
entire debts. He saw in the Bill some sinister motive. Replying to the debate, 
the Premier said that the Bill was before the public for the last two months 
and those who wanted to express their opinions had done so either through the 
Press or through the members of this House. He however, welcomed opinions at 
the Committee stage. He characterised the Opposition motion as a dilatory one 
and appealed to the rural members of the Opposition Party not to support the motion. 
Village Panchayatb Bill 

12th. DECEMBER :~The question-hour was dispensed with in order to 
pass the Village Panchayats Bill to-day. Initiating the debate on the third 
reading, Sardar Hari Singh (Congress) strongly opposed the Bill and said 
that we Opposition Party was more keen and eager than the Government on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Punjab villages so that the villagers might bo 
trained in self-government. But their main objection to the present Bill was that 
it contained harmful provisions. Khan Mohd, Yusuf Khan (Unionist) thought that 
the Bill markedly improved the Old Act. Ch, Mohd, Hussain and Lula Devraj 
Sethi (Congress) op|X)8ed the measure. Replying to the debate, Major Khizar Hijat 
Khan Tiwana, Minister for Development, said that the village panebayat system 
was a Swadeshi model of self-government. They were trying to revive that through 
this Bill and thus confer a ^reat boon on villagers. Regarding franchise, he added, 
even in the case of the district boards and municipal committecB the rule-making 
power rested with tlie Govenimcnt. The Government’s intention was to give the 
widest possible franchise, so that every villager could have a say in the affairs of 
the village. The minorities and schedtded castes would be fully safeguarded. The 
third reading of the Bill was passed without a division. At the suggestion of the 
Premier, the House adjourned for Xmas holidays to meet again on the 8th. 
Jannary 1940. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Sestion—Pethawar— 14tb. to 28th. September 1939 

Official Bill Passed 

The antumn session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Peshawar on the 14tii. September 1989 with Malik Khuda Bux Khan, 
Speaker in the chair. The House transacted official business and quickly passed the 
N, W. F. P. Agriculturist Debtors Relief (Amendment) Bill, the Entertainment 
Duty (Amendment) Bill and the Primary Eduction (Amendment) Bill. The 
Goondas Bill, which aimed at penaBsing those who indulge in loose, provocative 
and abusive writings and speech, iros referred to a Select Committee to 
report by September 25, 
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NON-OmOIAL BILLS 


m 


Table. Watesb Bill 

Tte Howe tto discn^ the TWble Waters Bill taxing aerated wateia at 

iftte of one pice botte. The measure came in for strong opposition 
npm yanws sections of the House including some Congress members. Mr. 
Mehstchand JChanna s motion for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
T**«?2*^* ChimanlaU Parliamentary Secretary, who introduced 

the Bill TOint^ out that the province was coaaunii’ng about 1,08,00,000 bottles 
and t^t by twng them the Government would get an additional revenue 

Ob Be. 1,75,000. He added that the Bill would not affect the poor. The House 
then adjourned till Ae next day. the 15th. September, when Sardar Ajit Singh^a 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report thereon by 
Beplember 25 was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Control of Pricks 

Tha Assembly hdd two sessions to-day. The House devoted the afternoon 
•esidon to the discussion of Mr. Abdul Bab Nishtar^a adjournment motion relating 
to the action to control the prices of foodstuffs in the N. W. F. Province in order 
to prevent undue profiteering. The motion was lost. Boplying to the debate, 
Mr. Bhanju Bam Oaudhi, Finance Minister said that increase in the prices 
of foodstuffs was inevitable following the declaration of war .,and he assured 
the mover that the Government had done everything jiossible under the 
elreumstances, without resorting to drastic measures. The Minister added that 
the rei^resentatives of the Government had conferred with leading merchants of 
Peshawar and fixed the rates of foodstuffs. Bai Bahadur Chiman Lai, Parliamentary 
BeCretary, enumerated the various steps which the Government had taken to 
regulate the prices of commodities in the province. 

Tribal Outrages 

ISfh. SEPTEMBER Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier made a Bi)eech to-day, dcscrib- 
ipg the measures which were within the scope of the Provincial Government to 
adopt in order to combat the menace of raids and kidnappers in the southern 
districts of the Frontier. The occasion was Bai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna'a 
a^nmment motion to discuss the failure of the Government to take any timelv and 
efiwtive action on the report of the Bannu Bead Enquiry Committee. While not 
objecting to the motion, the Premier said, "This Government is of the i^eople and we 
are not aftraid of any condemnation. If we are faulty the House will see it but if 
the people attribute imaginary faults to us we do not mind.’* The motion was 
eventually disallowed by Uie Speaker. 

Non-official Bills 

The House also discussed to-day nonofficial Bills and passed Mr. Abdur 
Babkhan Niahtar^a Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P. Amendnpt) Bill, whcrdiy all 
male and female heirs ox occupancy tenants would be entitled to inbmt occujmcy 
rights unconditionally. Sardar Ajit Singh'a N. W. F. P. 6ikh Behgious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Bai Bahadur Mahrchand Khanna and Lala Tck Ckand Dhing^a to introduce 
theN. W. F. P. Dowry Bestrktion Bill and the N. W. F. P. Dowry Bestraint 
Bill respectivdy. . 

Adjournment Motion 

fiOfh. SEPTEMBER Ten members of the Muslim Le^ue j^y in the 



the Naib Tehsildarship. Mn Abdul Baahid Khan 

was the only member of the Muslim League PMty who remain^ in his s®?®- 

Bai Biadur Mehr Chand Khanna sought leave of the House to discuss his 
•djonmnient motion relating to the allied failure of the 
and combat the raid committed on Ten (Kohat 

and 29th. July lart. The mover regretted that, *ough timely i^imaUon w” *1!“ 
to the Government in regard to the poeaibili^ of a i«i2 

eantomary measures were adopted. 

conation in the Frontier Province, especially m the districts of Dera Ismau Kb^ 
and Beonu and part of Kohat was awloue, and it 

iwfwt to draft and Frontier Constabulary to wery part of the tbieatenra 

diatrieta. Hu ISovemnititit were, however, doing their best to improve the condition 

2S 
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prevalliDg in those districts. As rmxdn the raid oh Teri, the Premier assnied the 
mover tiitt the action taken by the Police and the Frontier Constabulary waa most 
sttcoessful and the raiders were not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted property was recovered. In view of the reply given by the Premier, Bai 
Bahadur IMr Chand withdrew his motion. 

Official Bills 

Slst Somber'* :~The House discussed official Bills to-day and quickly passed 
the N. W* P* Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Oourts Rmlation 
Amendment Bill and the Punjab Blunicipal (North-West Frontier novinoe 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, the send. September, the House addopted the 
report of the Public Aoonnts Committee on appropriation acoounta for 1937-38 
and adjourned till tiie 23th. 

The Goondas Bill 

ttth. SBPtEBIBER .--The Assembly considered the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince Goondas Bill which aimed at penalising any person who publicly uaed loul, 
abusive or otherwise indecent languages likely to cause a breach of the peace between 
different sections of the public. Dr. Khan Sahib^ the Premier, presented to the 
]|^oae. the report of the Select Committee on the Bill and mea. moved for its 
conirideration clause by clause. Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna moved that the 
B&ll be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till January 15, ISfO. Mr, 
Khanna> said that the conditions prevailing in the province did not warrant resort 
to a measure of such sweeping nature. I>ewan Bhanjuran Oandhi^ Finance 
lilalstev, agreed with the mover that the Bill was an extraordinary measure^ but 
assured him that it would be usedi in only extraordinary and extreme ea se s . Bardot 
Jturangzab Khan, Leader of the Opposition deplored that for ordinary tiases 
extsaorainary measures were beihg resorted to. Opposing the circulation asotionj 
Dr. Khan Sahib refuted the arguments that the^ Bill aimed at curbing the civil 
Hberties of the people The Bill^. he said, would be a^iiod only to thoae penona 
who induljeed in abusive languages and created mtachief by falae propogandm Urn 
motion was lost. 

Earlier the House passed the N. W« F.. P. Mindim Waqi Amendment BiU, 
tlm OppoMtioB party deenniag. to takw part in the disenasien. 

Hi HOTS it SflKBS IN CONSTABULANY 

SMi. SBPTBMBBR :^A. non-official resolution recommending to the Plrovindsl 
Government to approach the Central Government lor gfving adequate repreaentatioo 
to the Hindus and Sikhs in the Frontier Constabufiiry and Kbsisadar toscea waa 
diacusaad to-day. Bar Bahador Mehr Chand Khanna, the mover of the xeadhitlon. 
referred to the Bannu Inquiry CommiUee Repost and said that the nddt and 
kidnapmngs were assuming a comnumal! turn and hence the queatien of granting 
adequate representation to the minorities wm all the more necsitary. Moalim 
membera, both from the Congress ami Muslim Laague benehss, opposed the 
resolution while Hindu and Sikh members supported it Dr. Khan Sahtb^ Premier, 
aunottneed that the Provincial Government would shortly be commanioatiM: with 
the .Government of India r^aiding the rapreBentatioir of Hindus and Sikhs in 
tke oentraliaed tection of the Frontier Conataonlory. Mr. Khanna, replying to 
the debate, observed that his resolution wts of very great stgnifioanee from the 
minorities* point of view and he refused to withdraw it. The resolution was put to 
the vote and lost by an overwhelmhig majority. 

# The Goondas Bill (contd.) 

Mh. to 38th. SEFTBliBER After three day's discussion, the Assembly 
paiced on the S8th Septemker the N. W. F. P. Goondas Bill providing for the control 
of goondas residing in or frequenting the province, and their removal elsewhere^ and 
lor penalising persons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendmentik numbering 53, were either lost or withdrawn, save two of a minor 
nature whkm were accented. A pennt of order was raised by Mr. Abdur Bab 
Mthiat (Independent) that the Bill was beyond the scope of a Provincial Legislature. 
He remarked that the objei^t of the Bill was to empower the Provincial Government 
to expel a i^rson from the province and regulate his movements even after his 
expulsion. This was ultra vinm id a provincial legislature. He further observed 
that the Bill affected the British ws well as non-British subjects and, tqking into 
consideration the geographical conditioup of tlie North-West Frontier Province 
ixpnlsioa might be to a place In be. outside India. He claimed that so liur m 
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wwm to l^Blate for expulsion outside India of those persons who were not 
if®" vested in the Federal Lerisletaxe. 

The emulsion of British subjectB from India, or from one unit to anowet unit 
lu 4 « 11* provided anywhere. The Speakar ruled out the point, holding 

^at following ^e example of the Defence of Inoia Act, where similar powers had 
hew mentioned under the heading ‘‘Public Order.” the Bill fell within the purview 
^ the phrase Public order mentioned in the Pro ineial List. Sardar Auranggtb 
Khan, Leader of the Muslim Ixogue Party," op; t»King the Bill, said that it would 
remain a blot on the fair name of the province. ^Sume day, he hoped, the evil 
would be righted. Rai Bahadur Mehr Cknnd Khanna, Leader of the Hindu-Bikh 
Nationalist Party, oppos^ the principle of the Bill. Mr. Pir Bakhsh (Independent) 
remarked that the Bill created a bad precedent, though nobody could be found 
to sympathise with goondas. Mr. Ahdur Rah Niahtar (Independent) feared that 
the Act might be used ruthlessly by a “third party” in the country some day. 
Concluding the discussion, the Premier gave an assurance that the Act would be 
applied, without discrimination, to all ^lersons who us^ foul and abusive language 
on a public stage. Dr. Khan Sahib proceeded to remark, “Some honourable 
members have mentioned that the clouds are reappearing and that there is a 
possibility of the replacement of this Government by an irresponsible governmenti 
who may use the Act ruthlessly against its sponsors. Let me assure ^l the 
honourable members that we are ready for all eventualities. Those who are out 
to free their country are never afraid to meet all possible dangers involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.!’ The Assembly then adjourned aint die* 


SpedU Seuioii>-PeAawar— 6tb. & 7th. November, 1939 

RssoLtmoN ox Wax 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 6tti Movashet 
Km when the House discussed the resolution on the War erlaii 
moved by the Premier, the hen. Dr. Khan ' Saheh. Bpeaking oh the rescdutloir 
the Premier stressed' that it was of the utmost importance that they should 
maintain a united front in the struggle for securing freedom of India. "If the 
Britiih people are askhig the p^ple of this country to make sacrifiees im this 
war, the latter axe entitled to- be told of the cause for which the Britishera axe 
tehting. If they want to have us as comrades in the battle againat. 
Qennan aggressioB for seeming the freedom of Poland, they must be prepared to 
remove from our ximda the doubts and convince us that after the wae» ouv 
comradeship will eoutinne on absolutely equal terms and our freedom uncondidoiially 
and ungrudgingly be accorded!.*’ II wemld be a great sin, continued the Premier^ 
for those who ate the peoidcs’ F^esewtatives to sit quiet and’ not demand a elear 
dedarat^ from the British Government of their intention after the was; It. was 
lor the House to decide whether Bii Bamuel Hoare’s statement gave> a eewreet 
interpretation ot the conditkmo existing in India. Gandhtji extended tha head 
of fr^diHtip to Britahi, but the hitter had spurned it. The Premier mid, "Our’t 
is tte weapon of oon-vioknee with which we shall fight to the last The result 
of violence is viotoce and bilternesa and if exploitation and ignosanee are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.” Gohdudm^ the Premier 
said that the speedy solution of the present vital problems requiiea: that oukk 
agreement lAoukl be readied between the people of this country and England. 
Sat would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreemoit pamluUy 
seeuied after long-drawn, irritating and pettifogging discussion.. 

Mian Jajfar Shah (CoagreBB) moved an amendment to the resolutioii ddcting 
the words "iDclading arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may he undertaken with the consent of and executed ^rougb the FTOvindal 
Qoveniment” and addim; the words, "and in view of the failure of the British 
Oovemment to meet India’s demand, this Assmbly is of opinion tibat the Govern- 
ment cannot associate itself with the British polwy, 

Sardar Au^angaea Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, moved the 
Leaffue amendment. He said that in moving the amendment, he was performing 


to the non-compromising attitude of the C/Oimrcse wmen, j 
to represent the whole of India. Mr, Aurangzeb Khan believw 
but W in an IndU dominated by Congress Impenabsm, win 


believM in a free India 
sm, which was as poisonous 
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M Imperialiiini. Hie MiiBltm League demanded a aenae of aecurity, 

Juatioe and fairplay from the majority community and wdcomed the BiitiBh 
UOvemment’a declaration repudiating the CongreBB claim to repreaent the whole 
of India. He paid a tribute to the perBondity of Mr. Jinnah and condemned the 
CongreBB for not recognising the MuBlim League as an authoritative repreaeutative 

hodj of Indian Muslims. 

&d Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna refuted the argument that the Muslims 

constituted a minority and said that their population in the world was 450 

millions. He declared that the British Government nad failed to make a correct 
estimate of the conditions prevailing in India and he urged the framing of a 
constitution for India 1^ her own people. 

The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Oaudhi, Finance Minister criticised Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s statement that the King's Government would be carried on and declared 
that India’s noble fight for frmom would be pursued with vigour and earnestness 
to the last man. Minority problems existed in every country and the present 
was not the occasion for the parties to fight among themselves. They should 

unite against the forces of British Imperialism. He appealed through Sardar 
Aurangeeb Khan to the Governments of Bengal and Punjab to resign at this 
juncture and make common cause with the Congress. Concluding, Mr. Gandhi 
■aid that the days of the aristocracy were over and challenged Mr. Aurangseb 
Khmn to form an alternative stable Ministry in the Frontier. 


Ptr Baksh Khan, Dr. C, C* Ohoah, Mr. Ahdul Rashid Khan, Mr. Kamdar 
Khan and others took part in the debate. DiscuBsion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the next day. the 7th November, when the 

representative dbaracter of the Muslim League to speak on behalf 

of .the Muslim India was questioned by the Muslim CongresB members. 

Em^tically repudiating the League’s claim, Qasi Attaullah Khan, Education 

IfimBter, said tiliat the Frontier Province which was inhabited 1^ 94 per cent of 
Muslims was a Congress province and how could the Muslim League, constituted 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landlords and titldiolders, represent the poor 
Muslims ? He declared that the Congress was always ready to settle the communal 
queBtkms with t^ Muslim League but the difficulty was that the Oonaress, which, 
as a non-communal organisation, could speak on bdialf of the whole of India, was 
suable to recognise the representative character of the Muslim League. 

Bai Bahadur Iswar Das Sawhan^ said that the failure of the British Govern- 
ment <to declare her war aims showed the bankruptcy of British statesman^p. 
n¥lqr were not Indian political leaders consulted when India was involved in war r’ 
he mAsoL The communal differences existed in every country, he added, but the 
dUna^on iu Indk had been greatly acoentuated by fordng the eommunil award 
bn India. 


Mr. Abdul Mah Kkm Kithiar criticised Mahatma Gandhi for his inoonalstency 
MgardanK partieipafion In the war as indicated in his statements issued from time 
lo time?’ He oppoaed that part of the sesolutioD which stated that in order to 
aeenre the oo-opetation of IndiaD people, the principles of demoerai^ should be 
iq>plied to India and its policy should be guided by her people. Freeciom, he added, 
waa their birthright and it was difficult to attain independenee by uguments ana 
atatements. They must make sacrifices and create some conditions in India 
under which Britain will be compelled to part with the power. 


Winding op the debate, the IVemier, Dr. Khan Sahib diaracterised Muslim 
League amendment as lifeleas and disappointing. He bemed it would be withdrawn. 
Be appealed to tihe membeia that when they spoke from a public platlorm they 
ahould endeavour to educate those who were being eploited and deceived by 
interested persona. Addressing British statesmen, the VHmiet said, *’We f^ll fight 
for you ; we shall give you recruits for the freedom of Poland ; but what will we 
get after the war f Kot freedom but continuance of slavery, because somebody in 
India is not sa^ed.” ^Tbe question is not of life and death for our country,'’ 
declml the Premufr. "Let us unite at tlus juncture and set an example for the 
next generation. Let us be one nation, let us not be in league with those who want 
to kero us in bohdage’V He appealed to the members not to be misled by the bogey 
of 'religion in danger’ and unite for the common cause of the freedom of India. 
The Muslim League amendment was rejected without a division and the Premier’s 
resolution wm adopted in an a m en d ed fonn. A diviskm was not challenged. The 
Assembly then adjourned sine das. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Conference of the Seeretarlee 

BomhaySTth, Jum 1939 

A ibeeting of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees was held 
in Oongresa C&uae, Bombay, on the 27l1i. Jnne 1989. Baba Aaiendra Prasad presided. 

Hi explained the object of the meeting. The A. I. G. G. having adopted far- 
leadiiDg changes in the Congress Gonstitution the P. G. Gs had to make necessary 
adjnatnientB in their own constitutions. These adjustments were to be effected at 
an «tfly date and the changed constitutions submitted to the Working Committee 
for approval. For the smooth and effective working of the Congress machinery a 
nnanber of su^estions were made. Sri Rajendra Prasad stressed the necessity 
of the Head Omoe being periodically informed of how things were going on in the 
pfovinoes and the Congress machinery functioning. If not monthly at least quarter- 
ly raports must be submitted to the A. I. G. C. office. It would also hdp the 
movinees to recrive periodical reports of enrolment of members and other matters 
from the districts. Under this arrangement the disputes will be settled as they 
arise instead of accumulating and then being disposed of hurriedly. 

no new permanent constituencies should be formed immediately and not later 
when members are enrolled and thus cause given for suspicion. 

The A. I. 0. G. office received all manners of complaints calling for immediate 
redress. It is not possible to give redress unless facts are gone into and all sides 
heard. The Tribunals as envisaged in the new Gonstitution must be immediately 
hrooi^t into being to facilitate the settlement of election and other disputes. It 
was suggested that the A. I. G. G. office should send model rules for the election 
of tribunals. 

Borne 'suggestions were also made and adopted with regard to the office 
maeliinery. OffiiM secretaries in towns and districts must be familiar with the 
otBoe rontina and have tolerable knowledge of the Gonstitution. They should also 
know some scoounting. 

An auditor is to be appointed for every province. The A. I. G. G» office will 
frame a system of accounts to be generally adopted in the provinces. 

Towards the conclusion of the meeting, Bhri J. B. Kripalani explained how 
per sent of our quarrels would cease if secretaries and office bearers did not 
beeome party men when administering their duties as secretaries and office bearers. 
They should keep settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was necessary for the provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accounts and keep constantly on the move. 

No xesolatiQDS were passed. 

dreulsrs to the Provlneial Congress Comndttsss 

The following Circulars were issued from time to time by Adtarya J, B. 
Xfivalani, the Congress Bectetary, to the Provincial Congress Committees 
I^AllahahadSrd, July 1939 

I draw your attention to the changes made in the Constitution in the A. I. 
C. C. meeting held in Bombay. As soon as the new Constitution embodying the 
it rmy, copies shall be sent to you. This will take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime ss everything that was done in Bombay was puUisbed in the press you 
will oommenea your work in the light of the new rules made. 

I alsd draw your attention to tiie various resedutious passed by the A. I. C. C. 
in Bc^bay. You will please note that the Working Committee have fixed July 
Slat aa the last date by which all the Tribunals in the province are to be formed. 
Yoo trill please send information of formation of Tribunals to this Office. You 
Pttham know that if the provinces fail to form the Tribunals by the end of this 
n M tttn the working Cmmittee will have to form such Tribunals for the province. 
{ hOM U wlB not be necessary for the Working Committee .to intervene in t^ 
maitar dna eten if there are parties it will be possible to form this judicial body 
nnaaimoariy or at least by the majority that is necessary for its formation. 

1 jan sending yoo herewith for your information and guidance a copy of tB9 

tam m ad^ for tire eniolkient ox primary members and for guiding the con* 
gnw dicdkmi this year. 
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nwnw Ooostttation hu made certain changea in the primary membetaUp 
loraie Even if the new forms are not readv, you will please see that the latto’s 
name or in the case a married woman, the husband’s name is recorded on l^e 
present form. You will also see that every form that is ailed is attested by a 
witneM. 

II-^Allahabad—^rd, July 1939 

It 1^ come to my notice that subordini^ Congress Committees have in 
vaxkras places passed resolutions calling in questlem 'the decision of the A. I. 0. C. 
Several Committees have organised meetings to condemn its decisions arrived at by 
the only democratic method, that is by a majority vote. It must be realised that 
Congress Committees are under the jurisdictioa of the A. 1. C. C. They have to 
irorg under it and carry out its instructions. If subordinate organisations question 
the authority of the su|)erior organisation under which they have to work and 
whose instructions they have to car^ out, there will be no discipline left in our 
organisation. If we allow such indiscipline unchecked, we may despair of organis- 
ing the country for any effective action against our opponents. 

I, therefore, request all the Provincial Congress Committees to warn Congress 
Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable activities. Where warn- 
ing proves ineffective action may be taken. It must however be understood that a 
request or suggestion can always be made to the A. I. C. C. 

Ill^ Allahabad— 7th, July 1939 

The conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees, which 
met at Bombay on June 28, 1939, decided, among other things, that a uniform system 
of accounts be adopted by all Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate 
oommitteea. At present our accounts in several Provincial Congress Committees, 
lit alone their aunordinate committees, are in a very unsatisfactory and disordered 
state. This is hi^ly derogatory to the prestige of our great organisation. The All 
India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay adopted constitutional changea with a 
view to purge the Congress of irr^laritieB and corruption that have ox late crept 
in. The systematic keeping of accounts will be a step in the same direction. To 
this end we have prepared some notes with regard to the maintenance of accounts 
for your guidance. You will please issue instructions to your subordinate committees 
also on the lines suggestea in these notes. 1 may further remind you 6t what I 
said at the Conference that for the better keeping of your accounts and those of your 
subordinate committees, it is necessary that you employ at least one whole time 
internal auditor for your province. This will diminish financial irregularities to a 
great extent. 

We also suggest that our committees should carefully frame their budget and 
aanction expenditure. A small Accounts Sub-Committee may be formed to 


^ ’^^his Office will always be prepared to render what help it can in the matter 
systonditisiog the accounts of our Congress Committees. 


NOTES 


The following are Notes for the guidance of Provincial and thmr Subordinate 
Congress Committees with regard to the maintenance of accounts issued from Swaraj 
Bhawen, Alla^bad on the 7tti. July 1939 

General 

(o) Financial year : 

All Congress Committees must have a fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. The financial year of the A. I. C. G. is from Ist October to the 30th 
September end it ia suggest^ that other committees should also fix their financial 
year aoo^ingly. All the committees must, therefore, close their ac^counts for the 
eumat yeer on the 30th September, 1939 irrespective of the time of commencement 
of ihe year. 


P, C. Ca and their euhordinate committees : 

The Provincial offices should make arrangements for the supervision, inspecito 
and audit of the accounts of the town, district and other congress committeea under 
them. The subordinate committees should be instructed to toward thmr statcaumte 
el receipts and payments and a copy of their Trial Balance to the Provincial 
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Congreas Committees every quarter of the year. The provincial office should publidi 
annual statement showing the totid receipt and expenditure of Congress funds 
throughont the whole province in a consolidate form compiled from the statements 
received from the town and district congress committees and the statement of 
the Provincial Congress itself. The A. 1. C. G. office will similarly, with the 
help of the periodical statements received from the P. C. Cs, issue annual statements 
embodying the Provincial accounts along with the All India Congress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should be issued by the P. C. Cs to all t£eir subordinate 
congress committees on the lines suggested in these notes and the inspectors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees are to see that the accounts are 
properly kept and the instructions from the central office are carried out properly. 
The inspectors should also explain to them the approved methods of accounting, 
namely the double entry system and try that the system is adopted. In any ease 
the P. C. Cs must see that a uniform system of accounting is followed by all their 
subordinate committees. 

2. Control of Aeeonnts 

(a) Budget : 

The expenditure is to be regulated by the preparation of periodical budgets 
sanctioned and approved by the local or provincial committee at the case may be. 
^e budget shouta be prei^ared by the treasurer or the secretary in the berinning 
of the year and should contain the probable income and expenditure for toe year 
calculated on the basis of 3 or 4 years’ average. Sanction must be obtained lor the 
expenditure not budgeted for and for items not covered under the usual activities 
of the Committee. The Congress Committee should on the basis of this bu^et 
authorise the secretary or the president to make payments upto the sum provided 
under different heads. For the sake of convenience a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of the total budget may be provided under sundries. The president 
or the secretary with the approval of the president may be allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in case of emergency subject to the aanction of the 
committee in the following meeting. 

(h) Sanctioning Authority : 

There should be only one sanctioning authority namely the Secretary throngb 
whom all vouchers must pass. No payments are to be made without each sanction. 
All demands for payments should be supported by duly authorised order or pro- 
perly drawn up bills and vouchers should bear the signature of the Becndary. 

(c) Banking of Money : 

The committee must appoint a banker with whom the money roM be deposited. 
All receipts should invariably be sent to bank and money required for expepdltiue 
must be drawn separately. In no case the receipts are to be used tor expenses. 

(d) Cath Balance : 

Amount of permanent advance and cash balance to be kept with the secretary 
and the cashier for day to day expenses should be fixed by the committee and the 
secretary and the cashier should keep only such amounts as cash balance. If 
additional cash balance has to be kept permission of the president ahonld be 
obtained in the matter. 

(e) Receipts and vouchers : 

Receipts and j^ouchers are to be properly maintained and serially numbered. 
All receipt forms snail be bound in counterfoil books. Each book shall contain a 
fixed number of those running consecutively. Second set of receipt books riiould 
not ordinarily he used, unless first is exhausted. No amounts are to be received 
without giving a receipt. j 

Voudiers must be taken for all payments and no payment is to be made 
without the corresponding receipt of the recipient. The committee should have 
printed forms of receipts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially numbered and 
filed in voucher files. 

(f; Periodical Returns : 

All the Provinrial Congreas CowMBlttece must invariably send to the A. L C. 
0. ofto ocqiiei of their Triid Balance and statement of receipto and paypnenta 
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«p* 1. i I. 

^ :s2SW£a 


Cash Book : 


8t Books and Registers 


All r^PtB and pajmente m* to be entered in the cash book. It is to be 
red with the cash m hand. As a rule all payments over Bs. 20 are to be 


— r- ; jr— rf— w uc uiibcrcu 

checked with the cash in hand. As a rule all payme 
as far as possible by cheques (see form ‘A* enclosed). 


(6) Petiff Cash Book or Columner Cash Book : 

^e frrauently occurring items of expenditure, if they are many, are to be 
entered in this book. This helps in doing away with the necessity of opening 
separate ledger accounts for every item. This cash book, therefore, serves two pur- 
poses— recording the expenditure and classifying it under various heads which may 
be totalled at the end of the month. This book is to be used only if there are a 
large number of petty expenses occurring frequently. The Subordinate Committees 
are not to use this book at all. (See form *B’ enclosed). 

fc) Journal : 

Sometimes Transfer Entries or entries for rectiheation of errors have to be 
passed. These entries must be passed through journal. In order to make the 
journal entries self-explanatory it is essential that a concise explanation giving the 
reasons for the entry should be appended to every entry. Tliis narration in a 
journal entry is as imi)ortant as the figures comprising it. (Sec form *G’ enclosed). 


(d) Ledger : 

All entries of the cash book are to be posted in the Ledger which will show 
an account of receipts and expenditure and the amount spent under each. The 
transferring of the entires from the cash book and Journal into the ledger is caBed 
h) 08 ting’. This book is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 
Accounts. (Sec form enclosed). 


(e) Salary Register : 

It is essential to maintain a separate Salary Register. This register should 
contain the name, designation and other particulars. (See form ‘E* enclosed). 


(0 Postage Register : 

This register should contain a detailed account of postage stamps spent. It 
is necessary to maintain an Imprest System of postage account. Advances should 
be made to the postage clerk from time to time and the amount thus^ advanced 
should be debited to Postage Irai)re9t account in the Cash Book. While making 
advances it is essential to see that the previous advance has been properly account- 
ed for. At the close of the month the balance of postage is to be returned back 
to the cashier and should be credited to Postage Imprest account. The total 
amount spent on postage during the month is to be debited to Postage account 
and the corresponding credit is to be given to the Postage Imprest account. In 
this way at the close of the month the Postage Imprest account will close and the 
postage account will be debited with the actual amount spent on postage stamps. 
(See form 'F' enclosed). 

{g) Dead Stock and Furniture Register : 

It is essential to maintain a separate account in the Ledger for D^d S^k 
and furniture. All monies spent on furniture or other lasting and valuable stock 
should be debited to this account. This account will form a part of the Assets 
of the Committee and is not to be treated as a revenue item. The furniUire 
should contain the details of furniture and all other details as to the date of pur- 
chase and price etc. of the article. 
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Uie Committee should make prdvieion for allowiDg annual depreciation on 
this ftccou&t. 

Itaides the above some other regiftters may be necessary for instance a register 
diowing the number of receipt books printed and thdr description* This may also 
indude the record of membership copies printed as well as any special receipts 
book for donation, subscription, etc. 

An issue regid;er giving the names of persons to whom the receipts of mem- 
bership books are issued for collection of funds or enrolment of members should 
also be kept. Ihe name, address and signature of the person receiving should be 
clearly put. The forms of these re^sters including convenient heads may be 
prepared by the Oommittee. 

IV^Alldhahad^^th* July 1989 

While sending ' you copies of the new Constitution, I would like to explain as 
best as I can some of the important changes incorporated. It will not be out of 
place if I remind you that the revision of the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing irregularities in our organisation which have weakened it 
for effective action. However perfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to stop corruption. Much must depend upon the 
character of those working it or working under it. Yet if external and mechanical 
rules are followed metiomously and in the spirit in which they are made some 
irregularities from which our organisation has suffered in the past may progressively 
dinunish. We may not forget that our aim of national emancipation for the sake 
of the lowW and poor of India is high ; our means for accomplishing our purpose 
is noble. It is therefore more than ever incumbent uixin us to work in a spirit of 
selfless service which has made for the greatness of the Congress and the 
unique position it occupies today inside and outside India. There need be no 
scramble for power in the ranks of those whose only rewards in the not very 
distant past, were lathi blows, jail walls and prisoner’s humiliation. Yet life seemed 
to be worm living more then than today, when we look powerful and our word 
seems to prevail. One wonders why there should be competition for positions in a 
land where the soil in everv social, economic, political and philanthropic field is so 
refreshingly maiden. Truly the crop is plentiful but the labourers are few. May 
I therefore humbly request that *he new Constitution be worked in the spirit which 
befits our high purpose. 

In the first three articles there are no changes or only verbal and slight 
changes here and there. 

Art. IV-a contemplates renewal of membership. This renewal is to be made 
next year as in form *B’. This year the primary members have to fill in and sign 
form *A’. The only additions to the form are that there should be the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman the husband’s name and the form is to 
be attested by a witness. If no other witnese is available the form may be attested 
by the person enrolling members. But the attestation must preferably be of some 
other neighbour. 

Art. V. The permanent roll shall be maintained in the District Congress 
Committee office. Tms must be considered as authoritative for any reference, 
Subordinate committees to District Congress Committees may have their own rolls 
for thmr own use but such rolls cannot have the authority that the permanent 
district roll has in which shall be recorded the fact of renewal of application every year. 

Art. Vll-a. Ho member can vote at any election unless he has been conti- 
nuously on the raster for 12 months prior to the date of election. Previously the 
period was limitea to throe months. It must be noted that this rule does not apply 
this year. The old rule of three months applies this year. 

But an exception is made in the case of primary Congress Committees that 
are newly made. Their executives, if any, may be elected by primary members who 
have a continued membership for three months. Where there are old primary 
committees functioning the rule of 13 months mnst apply from the next year. 

Art. Vll-b lays down as usual for members of executive and elected commit- 
tees the condition of habitual wear ol khadi. 

A habitual wearer of khadi is one, as was affirmed in the last meeting of the 
Working Committee at Bombay, who satisfies the t^t laid down in the following 
ruling ^ven by the Ex-President, Bhri Vallabhbhai Patel and confirmed by the 
Working Committee at its meeting at Patna in December, 1034, combinerl with the 
rule made by the Working Committee in April, 1035. The two are given below : 
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8hri Vallahhhhai PateVa ruling : 

On ft reference being made as to the definition of the term **habitual wearer 
wholly^ of handspun and handwoven khaddar** in Art. V Clause (6) (t) the Working 
Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel represented their views : 

1. When a man wears clothes made of khadi a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he >^nnot use khadi on some 
occasion, he does not cease to be habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress function in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual wearer of khadi. 

% Habitual wearer of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to 
toe made of handspun and handwoven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer inspite 
of his protestations to the contrary. 

Working Committee rule of 1985 {Jubbulpore Resolution ) : 

**With reference to the enquiries made, the Working Committee instructs the 
Provincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddor 
who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior 
to his election to office or as a member of the Congress Committee. 

It was also decided by the last meeting of the Working Committee at Bombay 
that '*the khadi clause apply to all those who we^e granted Congress ticket in 
municipal and local boards and other elections even as it applies to members of 
legislatureB.’* 

Art VII-c lays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
or a member of the Provincial Congress Committee or the District Congress 
Committee. Nobody can be a candidate for these three positions unless he has 
been continuously on the register of three consecutive years. The current year 
must be counted in the 3 years. Exemption from this clause can be granted to 
individualB and not to classes for the two years 1939 and 1940 only by the Execu* 
tives of the P. 0. Cs. 

Ari. Vll-d. Only two organisations namely the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League have been named so far by the Working Committee as communal 
organisations for the purpose of this clause. 

Art. VIII. Election of WbunaU, . - . « ^ « 

The election must preferably be unanimous by the executive of the P. C. C. 
and not by the P. C. C. In case unanimity is not possible the tribunal must be 
elected by a three*fourth majority of all the members of the executive and not 
merely (n those present. 

The district Tribunals have to be appointed not by district authorities but by 
(lie Province Tribunal itadf. If P. C. .Cb fail to discharra their duty the 
Working Committee is empowered to do this for them. It is however to ^ hoped 
that there will be no party consideration in the appointment of Provincial Iribuual 
which are our judiciary. They must be appointed with the trust and goodwill of 
all sectionB. 

Art. IX. It must be noted that the register of primary members shall be 
kept open for inspection only for a week namely from September loth to beptem^r 
23. Noobjections taken after that date shall be valid. The register, after due 
corrections, if any, shall be ready by the 10th Octobw ^ter which no name can 
be added to it or subtracted from it except for any disciplinary action taken by 

’^**’**Art Bombay waa di«cuB^ as ^ 

controversial article and one which was not easily _ understood. There it was 


mentioned as Article XL On carefully renumbering, it is found to Art ^ 
The President hsd declared that the articles will be renumbeied carefully later 
and had the permission of the House for doing so. nniv 

The disteibution between rural and urban members is ^eUi^ only for 
purpoBoi of record. This can be easily done. b^ 

enrolled in the town or city having a population of 10,000 or moie is to be classed 

M an urban primary member. 

The rest are all rural members. ^ u u th* 

The maximum number of del^ates that each province is entitled to is the 
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Buiia. It !i oalculfttod on tbo same bMia-one - for n lac of popnlatiim of the 
province and the Indian Statee attached to it in accordance with tjto oenana of 
19^. So far there ia no change. 

Art. X-c. The drat change ia that of fixed conatituenciea. Theae have not 
to diange every year aa heretofore. They may be readjuated after long perioda 
when there ia anyjxinatderable ahifdng of population. 

Art. X-g. The other change la that delegatee ahall be aaaigned eadi 
adminiatrative district on population baaia— one for every lac of population, provided 
lor every ddegate aaaigned there are not leaa than 500 primary membera ennillad 
during the year. For example, if there ia a eingle member conatituency whi^ 
haa a lac of population but haa not made 500 primary membera during the year 
it geta diafranchiaed and losea the i^ht of decting a delegate. Such a loat 
ddegate cannot be reiuiaigned by the province to another conatituency. 

Art. X-g II. This caused in Bombay perhapa the moat contuaion. However 
it ia not aa confuring as it looks. In many congress provinces there are no 
congresa offices in the Indian States. Portions of states are to be assigned to 
other portions in administrative provinces. This may continue and there will 

be no difficulty in assigning number of delegates. The population of any area 

in the Indian state will be added to the population of the dlatrict to which it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will proportionatdy increase. 

In some Indian states there are Congress Committees functioning in the 
states area. Such areas may be divided into constituencies. Even then It may 
not be possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule ol 600 primary 
membera enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegate’s seat ia lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the province. It must be added to the 

province and rules for such addition must be made by the P. C. C. befordand. 

Art XI. Election disputes : 

Art Xl-b. Eve^ election is valid and the member elected can function till 
his election is set aside by the Tribunal. 

Art XI-c. Only in election disputes the decision, on appeal, of the Provincial 
Tribunal is final. The objections to the election cannot be raised after the expiry 
of 7 days after the election. 

Art XI-c. When a provincial tribunal awards any pnniriunent or takes 
any disciplinary action for any misconduct in connexion with enrolment of 
members, maintenance of register of members, election or lodging of a fidse 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an appeal shall lie in eu(m cases to 
the Working Committee. 


NOTES— 1 . On Rajkot 


We round off, in this issue of our bulletin, the story of Bajkot In the 
last issue we recorded how after finding bis efforts to conciliate the State authorities 
infective Gandhiji allowed Durbar Virawalla to pursue his ways and placate 
the people. He then left Bajkot for Calcutta in connection with the A. I. C. C. 
meeting. While there he received disouieting reports from the Bajkot Parishad. 
Much as he would have preferred to leave matters where he left them, when 
proceeding to Calcutta, he could not remain unaffected by the urgent messages 
from the Parishad calling him back. He therefore proceeded ba^ to Bajkot as 
soon as he was free. 

On reaching Bajkot he discussed with all concerned the new scheme of 
Beforms that Damr Virawalla and the so-called ’moderate groun’ bad evolved 
among themself He followed a double policy, on the one hand of wooing Shri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakore Sahib and, on the other, pursuing the 
remaining stages arising out of Sir Gwyer’s award. It was however soon discovered 
that there was no proper and suitable atmosphere for the pursuit of either policy. 
Tbe s^me of reforms drafted by Darbar Virawalla and the moderate group 
fell far short of the minimum requirements of the situation and the strenuous 
efforts (rf Gandhiji to have the scheme suitably modified did not meet with success. 
As the only alternative left, he could proceed with Sir Gwyer’s award and insist 
on its fulfilment ; but here too, he was up against a number of difficulties, 
psychdogical and otherwise. Ihe Gwyer award was a disagreeable imposition on 
Bhri Virawalla who set himself to leave no device untried for escaping its 
consequences. This created for Gandhiji a very delicate situation. Neither was 
a settlement independent of Sir Maurice’s award maturing nor was the atmosphere 
helpful for the implementing ol the Gwyer’s award. Gandhiji would have proceeded 
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award bnt far flie stowly deepening donbt in his mind flwt 
tne awtiQ suffered from a moral flaw, ^is 


call for inteuae sdf« 


wnerem ne announ<^ Uis renunciation of Sir Gwyer’s award and recoanised 
his errw m seeking extern^ aid during his Rajkot fast when he should have 
relied exclusively on the goodwill of Darbar Virawaria and Thakore Sahib. The 
rmevant portions of the statement he made on the occ asion are given bdow t 


When I left for Calcutta on the 24th ultimo< I said that Balkot had proved 
a laboratory* for me^ The latest proof of riie ^t lies in the step I am nowanhoun** 
ring. After exhaustive discussion widi my co-workers, I came to* the conclurion at 
6 p.m. this evening that 1 should renounce the award of the Chief Justice. 

*T r^ognise my error. At the end of my fast, I had permitt^ mysdf to say 
tiiat it^ had succeeded as no previous fast had done. I now see that it was 
with Himsa. In taking the fast I sought 'immediate intervention of the Paramount 
Power so as to induce fulfilment of the promise made by the Takore Sahib’. This 
was not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be pure should have bcm addressed only to the Thakoie Sahib and I 
should have been content to die if it could not have melted' his heart or rather 
that of his adviser Durbar Shree Virawalla. 


*'My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found unexpected difiicul- 
ties in my way. Darbar Virawalla was no willing party to the award. Naturally 
he was in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every opportunity to 
cause a delay. The award instead of making my way smooth, became a potent 
cause of angering the Muslim and Bhayats against me. Before the award, we had 
met as friends. Now 1 am accus^ of having committed a breach of promise 
voluntarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter was to go to 
the Chief Justice to decide whether I was guilty of alleged breach of promise. The 
statements of Muslim Council and Girasia Associations are before me. Now that I 


have taken the decision to renounce the award, there is no occasion for me to 
answer the two cases. So far as I am corcerned, the Muslims and Bhayats can have 
anything the Thakore Sahib may be pleased to give them. I must apologise to them 
for having put them to trouble of preparing their eases. I owe an apology to 
Viceroy fen: the unnecessary strain 1 have put upon him in my weakness. 1 apolo- 

g 'se to Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour had I 
lown better, he need not have gone through. Above all, 1 apologise to the Thakore 
Sahib and Durbar Virawalla, 


*T must not do an injustice to my co-workers. Many of them are filled with 
misgivings. My exposition of Ahimsa is new to them. They see no cause for m 
repentance. They think that I am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think too that as a political leader I have no right to play fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 75,000 souls, may be of the whole of the people of Eamiawar. 

*T have told them that their fears are unjustified and that every act of purifica- 
tion, every accession of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the people 
affected by a movement of Satyagraha. I have told them too that if they regard 
me as the general and expert of Satyagraha they must put up with what may appear 

to them to De my vagaries. , . _ 

“Having now freed the Thakore Sahib and his advisor from the oppression ot 
the award, I have no hesitation in appealing to them to appease the people of 
Rajkot by fulfilling their exi^ectations and dispelling their misgivings. 

With Gandl^ji renouncing the fruits of Sir Gwyer’s award, Ae situation in 
Rajkot underwent a slight change. The State authorities responded by wimmwing 
repressive legislation and announcing a Reform Committee. The Rarisnad however 
choose to keep out of the Committee though it decided to lead evidence. 

The end of ^e tragic episode is not yet in sight. 


2. On Dighoi Strike 

The strike of workers at Diubw has atteacted widespread attmUon to fte 
country. It has gone on since Aptii § an<j the workers <> 

bravely despite manifold har^tps. The Working 

Jfombay gave earnest consideration to the issues involved in ^ 

exchanged telegrams with parties concerned with a view ^ «pl^ “ 

bringing about a settlement of the dispute, 

They agreed to accept the minimum demands of labour nor refer the dispute 
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to arUtritioii* When these friendly epproeehee of the Workbg Committee Idled 

adopted a xeecflatian lor the A. L C* €• which wan unanimoosly pasaed by that 

To have an idea of the geneeis of the striko» and how it spread and developed 
and tin eflbrts that were made by the Congress President and others for effeotiM a 
aatlafaotory settlement of the strike the following comprriiensiTe statement of &ba 
Baisndxa prasad will prove helpful 

strike of workers at Digboi has gone on since April 3 last. An effort 
WM made by me to bring about an amicable settlement but it has failed for the 
time being. It is necessary to place before the public the facts and circumstances 
idadng to the strike that came to my notice during the conversations 1 had with 
thd vomsentotives of the parties. 

'^bigboi is situated in Assam, where the Assam Oil Company has its oil fields 
and refining plant at Pigboi and an installation with a plant for making cans and 
tins at Tinsukia. The Oil Company employs about 6,000 men directly and some 
AOOO aaen work for it under contractors. - Workers are drawn from many distant 
psrts of the country. There was no Union till about the end of 1937 when a 
Union known as the Assam Oil Company Labour Union was established. Soon 
after its establishment the Union asked for its recognition by the Company. The 
Company, in its turn, wanted to be satisfied as to the number of workers who had 
ioined the Union, its rules and regulalionB and whether its office bearers had been 
duly sleeted before it could consider the question of recognition. Discussion through 
mrre^iODdeace and perhaps occasionally at meetings of representatives of both 
mrties went on for some time. In the meantime, the Union drew up a statement 
of demands on b^alf of the workeie for improving the conditions of service and 
for recognition of the Union, lliese demands were formally j>laced before the 
Company and discussiona followed. The Company asked the Government to in- 
tervene and to appmnt a Court of Enquiry to investigate the dispute under the 






Government appointed a Court of Enquiry consisting of Mr. Higgins, CommisBionor 
of Aaaam Vid!^ Division as Chairman and Khan Bahadur Byedur Bahaman, m. 
L. and Bj. Omeokumar Das, if. l. a. as members of the Court. 
The demands put forward on briialf of the Union and the reply thereto by the 
Company formed as it were the point of dispute for investigation. It was hoped 
Hhti the result of the Enquiry by the Court would be a settlement of the dispute 
and eatabliahment of calm in the industry • It was also expected that during 
the inquiry and while the matter was under diseusaion and negotiation ‘etatus 
afao’ woidd be maintained. 


It is not necessary, at this stage, to go into tne details of the investigation and 
the ooarM the inquiry took. A stage waa however reached when the Union refused 
to kid any further evidence and toe Court had thereafter to base its conclusions 
on sudi evidence as had been recorded after hearing arguments on both 
aldea. The reason for this action on the part of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a person, Mahomad Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on the alleged ground of nis having given evidence ag^st the 
Conqnny. It is a matter of cemtention between the parUea whether a Bungaiow 
lefvant is an employee of the Company or a domeatio' aervant of the officeie to 
whom he is attached. The Enquiry commenced on 29th August, 1938 and ended 
M 29th October, 1938. The report was submitted on 7th Jannaxy, and the 
GovaRunent resolution on it was published on. 9th Februw^, 1939. and (he report 
itsdf was published qpme days later. During this period a^ while discussions weie 
l^g on between the Company and the Union regarding (he effect to be (riven to 
tne recommendations of the Couxt of Enquiry some workers numbering 63 in idl 
were diadiarged in several batches as follows : 

**8even men on i4th November, 6 men on 14th November, 11 men on 9th 
December, 5 men on 30th December, 6 men on 16th February, 8 men on 2nd 
March, 5 men on 31 March, and 8 men on Ist April. 

**1116 Company claims that these were surplus hands no longer needed and 
although the Company had been contemplating removing them for some months 
before, it dad not do so earlier only to maintain an atmosphere of calm during the 
Enquiry and that when it did dischme them it did so in small batches and that 
it paio one month’s wages in iM of notice aud railway fare for themselves 

ana tbrir families to their native villages. On the side of the Union it is daimed 
thnt there had been a distinct underttanding that the utatua quo would not be 
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during the investigations and negotiation and the Company was not 
justified in removing these men. ^ ^ 

. “9® each batch the union sent strongly worded piotests and 

indicating that the Union’s hands might be forced by such' action on the part of the 
^mpany and its offens^e n^uld be met by counter ofTensive meaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed 'to the protests and went on dis- 
charging bateh after batch. Some jKMnts were settled ai Dne stage whereby some of 
the men of Tinsukia works were promised reabso!:piion as temporary hands at 
Digboi as vacancies occurred but before anything could be done another batch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on strike. The discussions regarding the 
efiect to be given to the recommenaations had gone on and the Company 
had agreed to act up to most of the major recommendations of the Court, refuse 
to accept some and promised to consider some others. It had also accepted some of 
the recommendations by the majority of the Court and j^romised consideration of 
others. It appears that in spite of tlie differences regarding some of the recommenda- 
tions and discussions relating to them had gone on smoothly and it may be said 
that an agreed settlement was possible, if not likely. 

“It is therefore all the more unfortunate that all the labours of the Court of 
Enquiry and the fruits of subsequent discussions were jeopardised by an action on 
a side issue viz., the discharge of some G3 workers. It is claimed by the Company 
ihat^ the employer is^ the best, if not the only judge, of the number of men he 
required and his discretion to discharge hands could not be interfered with and the 
Company could not be expected to continue employing men whose services were no 
longer required. On the other hand the Union claims that all reduction in staff 
should be arrived at as a result of mutual discussion lictwccn the Company and the 
Union and that in any case in a big establishment where 10,000 men were employed 
there was no occasion for this hasty action in discharging some 63 men in small 
batches of 10 or 12 while the whole question of relation between the Union and the 
Company and the terms of employment including the question of security of service 
was under investigation and negotiation, that the Company should not have persisted 
in its course after it had received protests from the workers and when it had notice 
that persistence in the course was likely to result in a strike. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. 

''The Company says that a strike was coming as it is not an economic strike 
but apolitical one and the Union w'as just on the look out for a pretext which it 
found in the discharge of some surplus hands which happens ordinarily in normal 
course of business. On the other hand it is said that Uie workers insisted on 
seemrity of service and on the right that reduction should ordinarily be made only 
after discussion and that the Company acted without justification and in haste while 
negotiations were going on and they liad no option but to resort to strike when their 
representations proved ineffective. The result has been a complete strike in which 
almost every worker whether working directly under the Company or under a 
contractor participated. In this way it was a remarkable strike and it is difficult to 
understand how such a complete strike could be brought about without some 
substantial grievance which was felt by the workers to be of importance enough to 
justify recourse to a strike. It may also be stated that the strike was originally 
announced to be a protest strike for a week only but during tlie week developments 
in the shape of announcements that no strikers whose services were no longer 
required could be re-employed took place which made it a strike for an indefinite 
period. In the course oi the strike the Company has employed new hands. One of 
the demands of the strikers from the beginning had been the re-employment of the 
63 discharged men. The Company has made it clear that it would not employ any 
discharged hands as they were not required and also that out of the sinkers only 
as many would be taken back as were needed. There has thus been a deadlock 
and the strike continues. , . j j 

“At one time there was firing in which three persons were killed and some 
injured. It is not noi^essary for me to go into this matter at this stoge beyond 
stating that it has added to tne exasperation of workers a«d made the Government 
open to attack. ... . j -n 

"When T was approached to intervene I and Acharya Knpalani and Dr. 
Prafttlla Ghosh had at first discussions with the Prime Minister, representatives of 
the Union, Messrs. Lagden and Moore. Mr. Lagden communicated the discussions 
to the management and Mr. Lingeman, the General Manager of the Company 
expressed a ^ire to have a discussion with me. I paid a second visit to Calcutta 
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Bnd met Mr. Lingeman with whom I had a talk. Dr. B. 0. Roy, Dr. P. 0. Ghosh 
and the Prime Minister of Assam and the Hon’ble Mr. Fakhrauddin Ahmad also 
participated in the discussion on the second occasion. The minimum demand d 
tile Union as against the Company was as follows : 

(1) All strikers to be taken back. 

C2) Workers dismissed during the pendency of the dispute to be reinstated. 

0) All outsCknding ix>ints of dispute to be referred to and finally settled by a 
Board of Conciliation or Arbitration to be appointed by the Government 

the other hand, Mr. Lingeman communicate to us his terms which were 

as follows 

‘'Firstly, men previously staff-reduced cannot be reinstated, solely because 
numbers were in excess of requirements for work available* 

'^Secondly, no .joint control of numbers employed. 

''Thirdly, cannot take back men displaced by the engagements, but willing to 
examine how much work hitherto done by contractors can be suitably done by 
Company in future thus providing employment for some, of such men, though this 
will not constitute additional employment in Digboi as a whole. 

"Fourthly, if Government will arrange through a Government officer to 
repatriate strikers left unemployed, Company will offer as gratis act recognising no 
obligation and creating no precedent, to reimburse cost of fares for men and 
families. 

''Fifthly, we stand by all undertakings given to Union with r^ard to terms 
and conditions of employment before negotiations broke off. In addition to above 
conditions it should be understood that we adhere to undertaking to constitute 
labour council without delay, and in order to guarantee freedom from influence 
either by Company or non -employees, would suggest Magistrate should supervise 
election of representatives from each Department. 

"After tfie conversation with Mr. Lingeman we became confirmed in the view 
that there was no meeting ground. Wc still decided to wait and see if it was 
possible to end the strike by securing the rc-employment of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee that there would be no victimisation. Mr. Lingeman gave 
us to understand that about 350 of the old workers of the Company had returned 
to work ; he had employed twelve to thirteen hundred new hands and about 
four hundred men working under contractors had also joined work. He said 
ho was pledged not to discharge any of the 1.200 or 1,300 new hands he had 
employed during the strike and the utmost he could do was to get rid of some 
of the contractors who were employing about 500 men so displaced newly employed 
bands on some jobs which used to be done by contractors but which would now 
be done departmen tally by the Company. This would mean not re-employing 500 
of the (H)n tractors’ workers and the number of strikers not rc-employed as a result 
of the strike would remain the same— say 1,200 or 1,300. ft is a common 
experience of all strikers that the employer tries to recruit new labour and* when 
a settlement is reached the strikers insist that there should be no victimisation 
and the old hands are re-employed if not immediately within a short time after 
the settlement. 

"At Digboi the strike was started on account of the discharge of some 63 
workers and the minimum demand was reinstatement of those 63 hands. The 
Company refuses not only to reinstate those 63 men but also to take back some 
1,200 or 1,300 of its workers who have gone on strike. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary if the Unioty^annot agree to call of the strike on such terms. On the face 
of it this cannot R the term of a settlement although it is possible that if the 
strike fails worse may happen to the workers. The workers are face to face with 
a strong and resourceful company and it is possible that their capacity to hold out 
may not {wove stronger than that of the Company but that is not the same thing 
as agreeing to terms which place the workers in a position no better than that in 
which they would lie if the strike failed altogether. When 1 was invited to pay 
a visit to Calcutta a second time I had hoped that it would be possible to find 
» way out and I did not ex)iect that the Company would simply restate the terms 
which it had communicated to the Prime Minister before my first meeting with 
him and had been known to me and known to the Prime minister as unacceptable 
to workers. It seems to me that theve is at present no chance of a settlement 
and the workers have to fight out to the best of their ability. The Working 
Committee is going to meet on the 2l8t, June 1939 and I shall place the whole 
cue bdore it for such action u it may consider necessary in the circumstances,’* 
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. 8. Oo the PoUUeal Prbonen’ Day 

Suitoftyi Bliiy wfls observed as tbe Politicftl PriBon^ra* Dav 
country in response to the President’s anneal MeetiniiR ^ 

country and s^ches made urginr.tl^^ *hJ 

Bengal md the 1 unjab. Rastrapati Babu Rajendra Prasad^ issued the^oll<^ine 
statement to the press in connection with the Day louowing 

u A the last two years or so a large number of political prisoners who 

had b^n detain^ in prisons with or without trial have been released. But there 
w still a partly large number in jails, principally in Beneal and alao in 
Punjab. M^atama Gandhi interested himself on b^alf of the prisoners and 
fnrf h«*waR^nJ^M.7!i®? they ^ no faith in terroristio method* 

“d alBO of *• eertaiii 


uuw niiii Lucu . posoners are reieasea there is alaree 
number still in jails in Bengal and also a smaller number in the Punjab. ^ 

After ^ the prisoners declared that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
have been in the fitness of things to let them off. Those that have been released 
have not been shown to be participating in any terroristic activities and they 
have shown by their conduct that their declaration is genuine and true. But 
for some reason or other. Government are not preparedT to yield to the popular 
wish that the prisoners should also be treated in the same way as others who nave 
been released. It need hardly be stated that there has l^en a universal feeling 
in favour of these prisoners throughout the country and the All India Congress 
Committee in Calcutta gave expression to the universal feeling when it passed 
A resolution to the effect that a countrywide agitation should be observed to give 
pointeil expression to the feeling. In acconlance with the resolution of the All 
India Congress Committee, I fix that Buudny. May 21, be observed as the 
Political Prisoners’ Day. 

.Meetings should ' be held on this day and suitable resolutions on the subject 
should be passed at such meetings. I hope and trust tbe day will be observed in 
a fitting manner all over the country.’* 


4. On .National Planning Committee 

In a previous issue of the bulletin %ve have recorded, in brief, the proceedings 
of the first meeting of the National Planning Committee which took place in 
December last. It drafted an elaborate questionnaire which a^as sent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Cominen'c, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting of the Committee took place in Bombay from 4 to 
17 June. The Chairman of the Committee, Shri Jawaliarlal Nehru, explained, 
once again, the nature and scope of National Plnimiug and its objectives : “We 
have to draw up*’ he obscrveol, “a full idnn Which would apply to a free India 
and at the same tunc indicate what should be done now, and under present 
oonditious, in various dejiartments of national activity. 

“The ideal of the Congress is the establishment of a free and demooratio 
State in India. Such a full democratie State involves an equalitarian society, in 
which equal opiwrtutiities are provided for every member for self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, and an adequate minimum of a^ civilised stondard of life is 
assured to each member so as to make the attainment of this equal opportunity 
a reali^. This should be the back-ground or foundation of onr Plan. 

“The Congress, has, in view of present conditions in India, laid great stress 
on the encouragement of cottage industries. Any planning must therefore take 
note of this fact and base itself on it. This does not necessarily mean a conflict 
between cottage industries and large-scale industries. A large number of essential 
industries, which are necessary for tlie independence anti well-bemg of the country, 
must inevitably be on a large scale. The very resolution appointing the Planning 
Committee calls upon us to ]>rovide for the development of h^vy key industries, 
medium scale industries and cottage industries. It lays down that the economic 
regeneration of the country cannot take place without indiistriaUsation. We nave 
thus to oxt>edite this industrialisation and to indicate how and where key md 
basic industries are to be started. We have to demarcate, in so far as is possible, 
the domains of large-scale and cottage industries, and where the latter have been 
especially fathered by the national movement, to give them every protection and 
encouragemenii* 

27 
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"11m Congmft hM laid do>m in its Karachi resolution on Fundamental 
Bii^ta the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
nsources* railways, water-ways, shipping and other means of public transport. 
This iceneral indication of Congress policy is of vital importance and applies not 
only to public utilities but to large-scale industries and enterprises which are 
limy to be monopolistic in character. A legitimate extension of this principle 
would be to apply it to all large-scale enterprises. It is clear that our Plan must 
prooeed on this basis and even if the State does not own such enterprises, it 
nnist regulate and control them in the public interest.*’ 


As originally conceived, the Planning Committee was supposed to do a 
certain amount of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive 
investigations by the larger body— a National Planning Commission. But as it 
prooeed it found that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more 
oompraienBive basis. After considering the large number of answers it had 
reoeived to its questionnaire it proceed to appoint a large number of sub- 
eommittees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of the nationid 
1 ^, separately. For the present it has set up 27 sub-committees divided under 
seven heads, namely : (1) Agriculture, (2) Industries, (3) Demographic 

lelatloiis,. (4) Commerce and finance, (5) Transport and Communication, (6) Public 
welfare and (7) Education. 

Experts have been invited to serve on these committees. The Committee 
rtain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees, 
principal objective of planning the national economy should be*’ it laid 


down "to atodn, as far as possible, national self-sufliciency and not primarily for 
purpose of foreign markets. This does not exclude international trade, which 
uiould be encouraged, but with a view to avoid economic imperialism. The first 
elMrge on the country’s produce, agricultural and industrial, should be to meet 
ths'dameatic needs of food supply, raw materials and manufactured goods. But 


putleta for'surnlus 
international indebh 


may be explored to meet the requirements of India’s 


"The fundamental aim to be kept in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain irredu- 
elble mmimum plus a progressive ^ scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
ebonomiatB in different ^rts of India put down this irreducible minimum at figures 
varying from Bs. 15 to 25 per capita per month in the present value of the rupee. 
The expression in terms of money is only used for the sake of convenience, the 
zeal memre being in terms of goods and serviceB. An appro.\imate estimate puta 
the average annual income per capita at Rs. 65. Tliis Includes the rich and poor, 
the town^weller and the villager. The average of the villager is estimated to be 
somewhere between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per annum per caintn. This im^ics not 
only a eoniiderable deficit in food supply but also in the other essential require- 
ment of human existence. The national income must therefore lie increa^ greatly 
durii^ the next ten years to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for every- 
body. In ordm to secure this minimum standard not only will it be necessary to 
increase production but also to bring about a more equitable distribution to wealth 

"A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of tlie 
natkmal wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard 
which can and should be retched is an increase of national wealth of between two 
and three times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that we 
should plan now.” 

The Planning Committee has, in ito strenuous labours, received a large measure 
of opmatioo from all manner of people and organisations. With the single excep- 
tion of Bengal, 111 the provincial governments are co-operating with the Committ^ 
The Committee has also received the active co-operatioii of important States like 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. More may join in 
the near future. The Committee has a well-staffed secretariat. Prof. K. T. Shah 
hs« been appointed as honorary General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been 
aane^ODed for the Committee’s expenses. 

Baba Rajendra Prasad reoeived from Shri K. C. Kiimarnppa, the secretary of 
A. I. V. 1 . A. and a membet oi the Planning Committee a letter asking for efari- 
fleation of the industrial policy of J&e Congress as laid down in various rcflolutions 
p as s ed by it from time to time. The matter was discussed in the Working Com- 
mittee. Rhri Kumarappa’s communication and the Prosidontls reply thereto are 
given bdow : .r 
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Shei Eumarapp’s Communications 

I wish to get a clear direction from yourself and the Working Committee on 
a fwidamental issue that afiects the very basis of both this associaUon and the All 
India Spinners* Association. 

The resolution passed at the Karachi Congress in March 1931 with refmence 
to the future Swaraj Government envisaged by the Congress, amongst other state- 
ments, contained this clause *the State shall own or control key industries, services, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shippii!if and other means of public 
transmrt.’ 

In July 193-i at Benares, the Working Comit»i^tec in dealing with the idea 
of Swadeshi, apart from stressing the use of Khadi, stated **actintieB of Congress 
organisations relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured 
in India through cottage and other similar industries*’ and in giving effect to this 
since then all the Exhibitions at the All India Congress Bessions have restricted 
to Khadi and Village Industries Exhibits as allowed by our two Associatious. This 
resolution went on to add *^largc and organised industries are in no need of the 
aervice of Congress organisation or of any Congress effort on their behalf.*’ 

The resolution of the Bombay Congress of October i9;i4, brought this associa- 
tion into being, had the preamble ’^whereas organisations claiming to advance 
Swadeshi have sprung up all over the country with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen ana whereas much confusion has arisen in the public mind as to 
the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas tlie aim of the Congress has been from 
its inception progressive identification with the masses and whereas village re- 
organisation and reconstruction is one of the items of the constructive programme 
of the Congrws ** 

In the light of these we have envis^ed that in Swaraj Government all large 
scale or mass production should be limited to Government owned or controllra 
bodies and should uot be left to private enterprise. When the industries are planned 
functionally certain functions will call for mass production. For instance in pottery, 
a gooMi deal can be done on cottage basis but blazing and firing kilns may be 
beyond the means of the individual potter ; therefore, such functions should be per- 
formed co-operatively or under the Department of Industries. 

On the other band it has been argued by some people that since PresideDts 
of the Congress and Congress Ministers op^ and bless textile mills, sugar mills 
etc. the Congress also supports large scale industries under private enterprise. If 
this interpretation is correct then at least a list should be givcu of such industries 
where Congress cim tolerate large scale industries under private enterprise. 

My own submission is wherever there is a conflict between cottage industries 
and large scale private enterprises the latter have to go over board. 

Kindly let me have a clear direction on the matter. 

Buri Rajrndra Prasad’s Reply 

The Congress policy regardiiig industries has been correctly defined in resolu- 
tiems mentioned by you in your letter. Bo far as cloth is concerned all competi- 
tion with Khadi whether from foreign or indigenous sources is to be discouraged. 
6o far as the cottage industries are coneerned the same principle will ajmly as 
soon as it is possible for the Congress to declare that a tHiTticnlar country industry 
has so far acLvauc^ as to be independent to mechanised industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to such cottage, industries as are behi^ sponsored by the Con- 
gress through its A. 1. Village Ii>dustries Association, it will be the duty of Con* 
gressraen and Cbiigrcss' Governments to give them all possible supiiort. 


Proceedings of ibe Working Comniittee 

WordAa— 9th. August to 12th. August 1930 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardba under the presi- 
dentship of ^ri Rajendra Prasad from August 5,1® 12,' 1939. . - ^ - -o 

The members present were Shris Saro}ini Naidu, Vallabhbhai Patd, PaU^hi 
Bitanmmaya, Bhulabhai J. Desai. Bhankerrao Deo, Bidhan Chandra ^y, Haw- 
kridina M&tab, Profulla Chandra Ghpsh^ and J. B, Knpalm. Shn Jaw^arlal 
Ndim was present by special invitation. Gandhijt attended the afternoon sittings 
every day. 
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1. CkmfroM Ezhibltloni 

The opinion of the Committee was that any exhibitions organised by Congress 
Committees must be organised on the lines of the Congress policy as defined in 
the Working Committee’s resolution on Swadeshi passed at Benares in 1934, coupled 
with the Congress resolutions on Exhibitions and Demonstrations passed at Uie 
Bombay session, that is, exhibitions by Congress Committees be organised jointly 
by the local branches of the All-India Spinners Association and the All-India 
Village Industries AsBOciation. 

Benares, July S7 to SO, 1934 


The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Bwadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India ^rou^ cottoge and other sm^l industries which are in need of (lopular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisation in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 


labour under their edntroT. 


Bombay SeaeioTL, October 96-98, 1034 
Exhibitions & Dbmonsteations 


Inasmudi as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee from the distrac- 
Idan and teijpenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these 
make it possihle for smaller places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees 
shall himcefoith be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary 
part of ^ annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby en- 
trusted to the All-India Bpinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries’ 
Association which bodies shall ormnise these functions as to combine instruction 
with entertauiment of ihe general public especially of the villagers, with the view 
to illustrate and popukrise the acUvides of the two associations and generally to 
demonalxata the poAeniialitly of tillage life. 


1. Mel]dliiary AetioB 

fihri A. N. Uiflioji, M. L. A., C. P. , ^ 

The Committee considered the explanation given by Bhri A. N. Udhoji and 
passed the following sesolutioa 

the letter Bhri A. N. Udhoji of July 20, 1939 in reply to the Presi- 
dents letter calling te an explanatimi of his conduct as a member of the 0. P. 
LegislatiTe Assemmy.. 

In view of the gross misconduct of Shri Udhoji in the C. P. Assembly 
and further in view of his attempt to justify his conduct by casting aspersions on 
the Oongiess organisation and prominent Congressmen with intent to discredit the 
COngiessL^aad injure the Congvess work, this Committee is of opinion that Bhri 
Udhefi has shown himsdf unfit lor membershm of the Congress. Resolved there- 
fore has name be struck off the Congress Roll of Primai 7 members and he be 
removed from all Congress Ofiices which he might be holding as a member of the 
Congress. He will not be eligible to be enrolled as a primary member of the 
Congress for a pedod of three years from to-day. Further he be called mxin to 
resign from the membership of riie O. P. LegislaUve Assembly to which he was 
elected on bdialf of the Congress. , , ^ ^ 

'ihis resolution be communicated to the Leader of the Congress party in the 
G. P. Assembly and the President of the Nagpur P. C. C. for necessary action. 

8. DedBnstntioos of Jaly 9 and 8hrl Snbhas Chandra Bose 


The Committee considered at length the implications of the action taken by 
Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose and other office-bearers and members of the executive 
committees On July 9 when they organised protest meetings against the two reso- 
lutions posimd by the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. The following resolution was 

Working Committee has given the most anxious consideratioo to the 
aotioD of Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose, tiie erstwhile President of the National Congress 
in connection with two resolutions of the last meeting of the A. 1. C. C. known 
as 'Batyagrsha in provinces* and 'Ooingress Ministries and the P. C. Cs.’ The 
Working Committee has also coniidexed the long letter of Bhri Subhas Babu 
appendd Imreto. The Working Committee with great sorrow and reluctance has 
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Como to tho oonclosion that Subhaa Babu haa vbolly miaaed tha nudn ptrint ndaad 
by the PwMdent of the ConKreae aa clearly aet forth in hia declaration alao append- 
ed hereto. As ex-Prcsiuent he should have also realised that after having received 
peremptory instructions from the President it was his clear duty as a servant! of 
the nation to obey them imidicidy even though he differed from the ruling of the 
President.^ It was open to him, if he felt aggrieved by the ruling, to appeal to 
the Working Committee or the A. 1. C. C. But he was bound, so long as the 
President’s instructions stood, to carry them out faithfuil;::. This is the first condi- 
tion of the proiier functioning of any organisation, mudi more so of a vast organi- 
sation like the National Congress which is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the best organised and most powerful imperialistic corporation in the world. 
If, what seems to be Subhas Babu’s contention in his letter, that every member 
is free to interpret the Congress Constitution as he likes prevails there will be 
perfect anarchy in the (Congress and it must break to pieces in no time. 

The Working Committee has come to the painful conclusion that it will fail 
in its duty if it condones the deliberate and flagrant breach of discipline by Subhas 
Babu. 'Che Working Committee therefore resolves that for his grave act of indis- 
cipline Shri Subhas Babu is declared disqualified as President ot the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee for tliree years as from August 1939. The Working 
Committee trusts that Sliri Subhas Babu will see the error of his ways ana 
loyally submit to this disciplinary action. 

The Working Committee has taken note of the indiscipline of many other 
Congressmen including responsible officialB. But it has refrained from taking any 
action as the members acted* under the inspiration of Shri Subhas Babu. The 
Working Committee, however, leaves it open to Provincial Organisations to take 
action if they think it necessary for the proper observance of discipline and 
especially if the offending members do not express regret for their indiscipline. 

The Committee further emj^wers the President to take disciplinary action 
against such members who instead of expressing r^ret by their speech or conduct 
for the indiscipline, persist in it. (Bee also paste). 

4. Ceylon 

The Committee having considered the situation in Ceylon as placed before 
them by Shri Jawahar Lai Ndiiru after his recent visit to the island passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Kehru on his visit to Ceylon, as the representative of the Ckiogress, to explore ^ all 
possible means of bringing about a iust and honourable settlement on questions 
relating to the Indian employees of the Ceylon Government, desire to re^rd tl^ir 

S preomCion of his labours and the success that has attended them in bringing 
e peoples of India and Ceylon nearer to each other. The (Committee regret^ 
however, that the Ceylon Government have not thought it fit to make any mafor 
change in the measures they had proposed in order to remove a large number 
Indians from their employment under the Government, thou)^ the ^ Committee 
are aware that assurances have been given that all esaea ot hardship will to 
carefully considered by the Government. The Committee r^retfully feel that ue 
action of the Ceylon Government in respect of these measures is not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has drawn attention in bis report to the background 
of the problem which Ceylon has to face, to the new spirit of nationalism and 
the mass awakening that is following in its wake, and to the wonomic 
and unemployment vmich Ceylon, like every otlier country, has to deal wii^ Tto 
Workin|p Committee desire to assure the people of Ceylon of every sym^thy wiui 
this national awakening and of every desire to co-oiierate in the solution of et^onomic 
and other problems which affiict Ceylon and India alike. Standing aa they do for 
the ending of imperialism and all exploitation in their own country, they must 
apply this same principle to other countries also, and more sp^ually to Cotioii 
which is not only a near neighbour but which has been connected with India froin 
time immemorial oy links which cannot break. While the Committee desire luid 
exp^t that every Indian who goes abroad will bo treated honowably and with 
justice, they do not want Indians to go anywhere as unwanted outsiders who 
exploit the people of the country. The Committee recognise me rij^ht of the 
pegilo of Ceylon to be given preference in State service or otherwise in their cottnti 7 
and are fully prepared to co-operate in this. 
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Of the hundrotlR of thoiiRAiidB of ItulinnH who have gone to Ceylon and by 
their labour on the laiul and clMcwbcre produced wealth and increased the riches 
of the country, the great majority have settled down there and made Ceylon their 
homeland. M'hey have thus earnod the right, to be considered on a par with the 
other inhabitants of the island and to luivc all the privileges and to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of citi/enship. The other IndianB. who have not been there 
for so long, have also given of tlicir lal)Our aiiu sendee to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration and jnst treatiuont. The Committee is prepared to co-operate in all 
steps to adjust relationships so as to give every opportunity to the people of 
Ceylon to advance and iiiid sclf-fultiliucnt. Hut such steps when they affect two 
parties must • not i'c taken imilntcndly and should take into consideration tlic 
interests of those who, for no fault of their own, find themselves in their present 
situations. 

The Committee arc convinced that for historical, geographical, cultural and 
economic reasoiis tlie fate of Ceylon is liukctl with that of India, and are desirous 
of strengtliening these bonds for the mutual advantage of the two coiiiitries. In 
view, however, of the eircu instances that have arisen, they arc of opinion that all 
future emigration of labour from India to Ceylon must be comidetely stopt^cd 
and they weleoiuc the decision of the Government of India to this effect. Heeause 
of this stoppage of emigration, there is no longer any nec^cssity for an emigration 
depot and the j\landapain depot should therefore be closed. In any event it is 
undesirable for a dci>ot of this kind on Indian soil to he in charge of the Ceylon 
Government. 

The following other resolutions were passed : — 

5. Condolenee 

This committee expresses its deep sorrow over the sudden demise of Sri 
Torun Ram Thookau, who had led x\ssam in the struggle for national freedom 
and rendered invaluable services to his province and to the nation in various 
capacities for a iieriod of over twenty ycai's. 

6. War Preparation 

The Worhing Committee have given their earnest consideration to the critical 
international situation and to the dmiger of war that overhangs tlie world. In this 
world crisis the sympathies of the Working (Committee arc entirely witli the peo^dcs 
who stand for democracy and freedom and Uic Congress has rcjieatcdly cxinaeraned 
fascist aggression in Europ, Africa and the l«'ar l^ust o'r Asia as well as tlic 
betrayal of democracy by British ImperiaHsm in Cmdio-Hlovakia and Spain. The 
Congress has further clearly enunciated its policy in the event of war and declared 
its determination to op]K>se all nticiupts to impose a war on India, 'ilie Committee 
is bound by this policy of the Congress and will give effect to it so as to prevent 
tlie exploitation of Indian resources for inipcriulist ends. The {last policy of 
the British Government as well as the recent developments, deraonstrate abundantly 
that this Government does not stand for freedom and democracy and . may at any 
time betray these ideals. India cannot associate licrsclf with such n Government 
or he asked to give her resoniiK's for democratic frmlom which is denied to her 
and which is likely to lie lK*ti*ayc(l. 

At its meeting lield in Calcutta on May I, ]0:>0, tlic All India Congress 
Committee reiterated this ]iolii y of .the Congress and cxi>rcs8ed its disaiiproval of 
tlie desiiatch of Indian trooi>8 to foreign countries. In spite of this clear expression 
of opinion, the Biitfsli Cikivcrnmeni has sent, or is sending Indian troojjs to Egypt 
and Singapora against Uie declared will of the Indian people. Even aT)Art from 
the War smiation, the Central legislative Assembly has iircviously declared that 
no Indian troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the Legislature, 
ilie British Government has thus flouted the declarations of the Congress' and the 
Aasembiy and has taken stci s which might inevitably lead to India’s entanglement 
ill a war. It has further prolonged the life of the Central Assembly by another 
year. The Working Committee cannot accept these decisions of the British 
Government and must not only di’ssocdutc themselves from them but also take 
8u<^ steps as may be necessary to gi\c effci't to the Congress ixiiiey. As a first 
step to this end the Committee call ujon all Congress members of the Central 
I^islative Assembly to refrain from attending tlie next session of the Assembly. 

Committee further , remind rrovincial Governments to assist in no way 
•be war pi^rations of the British Government and to keep in mind the policy 
laid down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If the carrying out of 
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this poUoy leads to the mif^nations or removal of the Congress Ministers they 
must he prepared for this contingency. 

In the event of a war crisis leading to danger to any part of India from the 
air or otherwise it may be necessary for protective measures to be taken. The 
Committee will be prepar^ to encourage such measures if they are within the 
oontrol of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war preparations 
under the control of the Imi^erial Government. 


7. Bengal Political Prisoner^ 

The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger-striking Prisoners of Dum 
Dum and Alipore Jails have suspended their strike for two months. The Working 
Committee hopes that the Bengal Government will duly appreciate the adminhle 
restraint exhibited by the prisoners and appeals to them to honour the India wide 
demand for their early and unconditional release. 

The Working Committee also appeal to the Punjab Government and the 
Central Government, where the latter are concerned, to release all the political 
prironers within their Jurisdiction, es])ecially as these have abjured violence. 

The Working Committee express its strong conviction that it is wrong on 
the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their 
release. The Working Committee is of opinion that if prisoners can secure dischax^ 
by hunger-strikes, orderly government will become impossible. 

8. South Africa 


,l%Le Working Committee congratulates the Passive Resisters of South Africa 
on their restraint in staying action in the hoi^ of an honourable settlement. The 
Working Committee appeals to the Union Government not to put the Indian 
settlers of South Africa to the severe test of suffering for the sake of merdy 
retaining the democratic rights which were twice guaranty to them. Shoulo. 
however, all attempts at an honourable settlement fail, the Working Committee 
assures the Passive Kesisters tMt the whole of India will support them in their 
struggle. 

9. Prohibition In Bombay 

The Working Committee congratulate the Bombay Government and the people 
of Bombay on the happy inauguration of prohibition in Bombay accompanied aa 
it was by the magnificent demonstration in which all Bombay participated. 

The Working Committee call upon the Ministries in the Provinces with i 
Congress majority to spe^ up prohibition so ns to complete the programme within 
the time prescribed by the Working Committee, and where they have demonstrable 
financial difficulty to call upon the Central Govcniraent to make up the deficit. 


10. Harijan Temple Entry, Madras 

The Working Committee congratulate the Madras Government on the 
determination in the face of difficulties with which they have pasm the absolutdy 
necessary legislation removing legal obstacles in the way of oanjanB entering 
Hindu temples for worship, and more esixji’ially congratulate the vast body of the 
orthodox Hindu public who nave co-operated with the trustees of the (^ebnted 
Meenakshi Temple of Madura and of other temples in opening to Harljan^^ 
The Working Committee ho|K» that this noble example will be followed by the 
trustees aud worshippers of other temples. 

11. Charges against Shrl D. P. Mlsra (C. P.) 

11 Congress M. L. As. from C. P. had brought certain chargw ag^st 
Shri D. P. Misra, Minister of I^x*al Self-Govennnent. UP. The Committee 
called their representatives Bhris Kcdar and P. B. Golc and heard them atout 
these charges at some length. As they wanted to produce evidence to substantiate 
the charges the Working Committee appointed Shri Bhulabhai Desai to investigate 
the allegations and to favour the Committee with his opinion. rpu 

ATote-Shri Bhiilabhai Desai proceeded 

inquiry had hardly lasted for two days when ^lin 1 . J. Kedar and his as^mtw 

submitted an application withdmwing from the inquirv on the 

Bhiilabhai Desai (1) shut out 8ome evidence to which thcpttach^ i^ 

and (2) did not admit official documents under the plea of tM offi^al 

Act Shri Bhulabhai Desai Aat tjte gromidg on which ihe wiUi^^^ 

been sought to be based are trivial. The evidence which he did not ^mit WM 

admittedly heaVsay evidence* As for the oflicial documents ho had made it p lain 
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that he would examine the terms of the Official Secrets Act to see if these applied 
to any particular document which might be called for. No decision was arrived 
at shutting out any sneciftc documents, in fact on examining the Act he found 
that no document likely to be reasonably required was covered by the Act. Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai reasoned with Shri Kedar and others as to the groandlessness 
of their apprehensions and urged them to proceed with the inquiry. They 
however declined "to do so and i^ersisted in their withdrawal. Thereupon the inquiry 
was suspended. 

IS. Bengal Dispute— Change of the Executive 


Complaints were received by the A. I. C. G. Office from Shri Kiron Shanker 
Roy and several other members of the Executive of the Bengal P. C. C. that the 
requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 was invalid because (1) there w^as not sufficient 
notice for the meeting as required under the rules of the Constitution of the 
Ben^l P, C. C., (2) that the meeting and its pnveedings were ‘malalide’ in as 
much as they were meant to circumycHt the (‘onstitntion nassed by the A. I. C. C. 
at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals, (3) that the ]3ereons ai>j)ointed 
aa members of the Tribunal were not impartiiil aiul their appointment (lefcatiHl 
the purpose of the Constitution. The President wired to the Secretary of tiie 
Bengal r. C. 0. to send the original requisition containing signatures and nil 
oertiffcates of posting notices to individual menilicrs, for con veiling the meeting 
of July .26, 1939 and other relevant pafiers through a siiei iul messenger to Wardhn. 


Chatter]! with all the relevant papers. The Committee went through the papers 
and got all other information that they could from tlie nndcr-seerctary. After 
examining the papers and hearing the uiider-secretarv and bhri Kiron 8hankor 
Roy who had come to represent the appeliunta, the Committee decided that the 
meeting of July 26, 1939 was not properly called and was. therefore, null and 
void. The formation of the Tribunal by the new Executive was also declared 
invalid. The President was authorised to review the whole case and write the 
iudgment. The following judgment w^as delivered by the President from Wardha 
on July 17, 1939 and communicated to the parties concerned. 


President’s Judgment 


On July 26, 1936 there was a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the then existing Executive Ciuincil was dissolved and a new 
Executive Council including office bearers was electodr Tlic new Executive Coumdl 
met on July 30, 1939 and constituted an Election Tribunal consisiing of l)r. 
Charu Chandra Baiierji, Shri Charu Chandra Boy and Mr. Muzaffiir Ahmad. 
A complaint has been made to the Working Committee challenging the validity 
of the dissolution of the old Executive Council, the election of the new Executive 
Council on the grounds principally that the requisition meeting of July 26, ]9o9 
was invalid, that there was not sufficient notice as rcauired under the rules 
of the requisition meeting, that the meeting and the procecUings were malafide and 
with a view to circumventing the constitution passed by the All India Congress 
CommittM at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals and that the iiefsons 
appoint^ to the Tribunal are not impartial liersqns but i •artisans and as such their 
appointment defeats the purpose of the constitution. In the Bengal Ih-ovincial 
Congress Committee there are three groups— one led by »Shri filubhns Chandra Bose, 
a second group led by Shri Kiron Shanker Boy and the third grouj) known 
as the Khaaw group led by Dr. Frafulla Chandra Ghosh. On April 20, 
then was meeting of the I^rovincial Congress Commit tee and as a 

result of compromise between the various groups Shri Siibhas Bose was 
unanimously electetl president of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
he "was authorised to nominate the Executive Council and tlie office-bearers in 
edimtation with the group Icailcrs within a week. Sjt. Bose could not make the 
Udiidlittions till June 3, 19:30 and he made them, it is said, without consulting tbo 
tsadf^ as arranged at the time of the compromise. The ExciHilive CouiK'il 
of 148 members. It comprised, it is nllcgcil, 37 members belonging to the 
gmWki Of Sit Kiron Shankci Roy and Dr. P. 0. Ghosh and a few ucutruls and 
ulie Ml belonged to the group of Sjt. Siibhas Chandra Bose. Sjt. Kiron Shanker 
Roy Issued a statement to the Press on June 6, 1939 pointing out that nominations 
had been out of time and without consultation. The first meeting of the 

Executive Council was held on Jupc 9, 1939 and objection was taken to its forma- 
turn on the atove grounds but it was ruled out and the Council executed business. 


•wmnHtfULY ^ ] 


BENGAL GONGBESS DISPUTE 


21 ? 


meetinff of the Ezeeutive Council was held on Julj 9, 1939 and it 

mmted certain business. lu the meantime the A. I. 0. C. had met at Bombay 
and bad imeDded the constitution of the Congress. One of the amendments was. 
that theia should be an Election, Tribunal appointed by the Executive of the 
Frovimsial Committeef unanimously or at least by a three-fourths maiority and that 
the PjDOflnclal Tribunal should appoint District Tribunals. All deetioii 
dispntea were to be dealt with by these Tribunals. The Provincial Tribunal 
was to be appointed by a date fixed by the Working ^''ommittee and the Working 
OMmittee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date* The A. I. C. C. and its 
Psesident were informed by some members of Bengal ih^^t although the constitution 
as amended at Bombay had come into force, Tribunals had not been constituted in 
Bengal and disputes were being decided by the Tribunals formed under the old 
constitution. The President as also the General Secretary wrote to the Bengal P. C* 
C* on the 15th July that Tribunals should be appointed under the new constitution. 
This letter must have reached the Bengal P. C. C. Ofhee on the IGth or 17th July 
1939. It is said that it was at this stage that the device of dissolving the old 
Executive Council and appointing a new one in its place was thought ot to evade 
the provision of the new constitution which required that the appointment of the 
Provincial Tribunal should be made by at least a three-fourths majority of the 
E^uUve Council. That majority would not be available for any partisan Tribunal 
in the Executive Council as it was. There was hardly time for securing the requisite 
number of . signatures for a requisition nieeiing of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and so on the evening of the Ibth July notices of a requisition meeting 
to be j^ld on the 26th July were posted and notices wore also published in news- 
papers on the morning of the 10th July 1939. Tfie requisition was not shown to 
two members of the Bengal P. C. C. who wanted to see it and a letter written by 
Dr. P. 0. Ghosh for a coi)y of the letter of rcqiiisirioii was not replied. The 
allegation is that these notices were issued before a requisition duly signed by Ae 
requisite number. of members was received, that notices were issued in a hurry with 
iocotrect addr^ses to members and were not received ^ by several mem wrs at all 
and that in any case seven clear days' notice was not given l>y post or published m 
tlM newspaper as required by the Ucngal V. 0. C. So reason for disso vmg the 
EzeeutiTe Council ie given in the notice. It is said on bclialt of the I^ngal rrovin- 
eial OongreBB Committee that it is not necessary to slate any reawn m the notice 
the meeting was convened, as objection had been raised to the constitution of 
the Elzecutive Council by the very persons who are now objecting to its dissolution, 
the notice given was sutficieiit and in accordance wilh the ]»ractice of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, that the reciiiisition letter was open to 

the members who allege that they, were not allowed iiispccuon r>robably called 
out of office time or when the person in whose custoay tlie papeis weic had gone 
OTt It is denied that the motive was to circumvent , the new constitution but it is 
admitted that the majority group felt that the minority had bwn generous^ 
treated and had more seats on the Esecutivc than its sireiigth in tlie Bengal P. C. 
C. iustified. At the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. on July 20,^ 19J9 tlie Executive 
OounSl was dissolved and in its place was elected a new 

thfi office-beai'ers were exactly the same as in the prcMOus Council and the 
SS^w^ .U^ Se s^me eS that some L-4 members to the mmon- 

ty group were replaced by members belongiiig to the majoiity 

it is difficult, if not imiiossible, to judge motives, -jh® object of the 
ooustitatiou was to ensure the .formation of a T'f 

AAnfidmiAe of all irrouns and it cannot be denied that the Irinuiiai lormw on .luiy 

8^*^ SZln“such eonMen*. seeiu^^^A^^^ 

of the Bengal 
appointment 
iTibnni 
declare 

with ^e oriirinal letter of requisition and other 

The WwkmK Co^it^ rent for the on^umi ie ^ ‘Assistant Secretary 

ff’S* ^ -Phi J^i^lition letter cMisists of -ecimrate sheets ot 


have obj«t^^ ^ ‘heir amintment but to tie 

po.n«n^^ tie ^tive Couniil itself 
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widKwt any date. The number of eignatures on tiiete two pages is 55. The totd 
number of signatures is 150 and the requisite number of signatures for a Tslid 
requisilioo is one-fourth of the total number of members of the Bengal P. 0. 0. 
which should be 544 but is 541, that is, 136 or 133. The signatures on a single 
page are of persons belonging to different districts and could not have been dl 
obtained on July 13, 1039. There is nothing in the requisition paper to show when 
it was received in the office of the Bengal P. C. C. or oy whom it was received in 
the office of the Bengal P. C. C. and the Assistant Secretary was unable to say 
anything about it: It is evident that all the signatures could not have brnn made 
on the 15th and they were evidently made on loose sheets, two of which were blank 
sheets without any text. They should have been open to inspection but unfor- 
tunately two members who wanted to see them could not do that, whatever the 
reason, and the letter of a third member for copy was not attended to. It is 
contended on these facts that the letter was not at all in existence with all the 
signatures on it on July 18, when the notices were issued, but thait it was got 
rcSdy between July 18 and 26. and hence the notice was irregular. The facti 
mentioned above raised a suspicion but it is not necessary to base a decision on 
them. 

Rule 28 of the Bengal P. 0. C. says :-~‘*at least seven clear days’ notice shall 
be given by the Secretary to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for convening an ordinaiy or special general meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Notices will have to be sent individually to the 
members as well as to the Press”. Thus under this rule notices have to be given 
both individually and through the Press and there is to be ”at least seven clear 
days’ notice.*’ The Bengal P. C. C. has produced certificates of posting of notices 
to members. All these certificates contain only the name of the addressee and no 
address of any addressee is given in any of them as required by l^ostal rules. It 
is therefore impossible to say to what addresses the notices were sent. Some 
members have complained that they did not receive any notice at all and one 
member has submitted the envelope and the notice sent to him which contains a 
wrong address and which was for that reason received by him after the meeting. 
No address being given in the Certificate it is not possible to say to what addresses 
all the notices were sent. All these notices were posted at 7-30 p. m. on July 18, 
1939 and could not therefore have been received by any member living outside 
Calcutta and by most members living even in Calcutta before the 19th at the 
earliest. The Press notice was published on the morning of July 19, 1939. The 
question is whether on these facts there was at least seven clear days’ notice for the 
meeting. Whenever it is said that so many clear days’ notice is required for a 
meeting, the day on which the notice is published and the day on which the 
meeting is to be held, are both excluded in counting the number of days. On that 
basis if July 15 and July 26 are excluded we get only 6 clear days and not 7 as 
required by the rule quoted above. It is said, however, that according to the 
prai'tioe of the Bengal F. C. C. it is not necessary to exclude the days as above 
indicated and that the notice is sufficient. The words of the rule are clear and 
even if such a practice exists it cannot over-ride the express provisions of the ntle. 
When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been formed by 
the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee without 
assigning any reason in the notice and assigning different reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitionists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and the 
dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
members belongmg to the minority group reducing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus fbakiiig the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was ])resented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance wi^ the 
rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26, 
lOiK) was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July ^ and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 

Demoostvatleiia an July 0 . (Conrespoadenee) 

We give below the statement df the Congress President, Babu Bajendra Prasad 
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asngal ooifORSsd dibpotb 


Preaa Siatament of the Preeident^th July 1989. 

1 have been mu(^ suTpris^ to read in the papers Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
statemrat fixing the 9th July te protesting against resolutions passed by the All 
India Congress Conunittra at ^mbay* It is well known that we resolution was 
passed inter prolonged debate by a very large majprit^ against the opposition o£ 
Bhri Subhas Chwdra Bose. If Committees subordinate to the All India Congress 
Committee and om^-bearers of such committees or mii;<::rities within the Congress 
begin to defy such resolutions and organise and hold protest meetings against 
decisions arrived at after full deliberation by the All India Congress Committee or 
the Congress, there will be an end to all discipline within 3ie Congress and a 
complete disruption of the organisation. I therefore desire to impiess on all 
Congress Committees and their office-bearers that Ae policy and practice of the 
Congress no less than loyalty to the Congress organisation require that they should 
carry out and give effect to the resolutions passed by the All India Congress 
Committee and participation in and organising of protests and coudcmation against 
such resolution will be a breach of discipline. 1 trust the Congress Committees 
and their office-bearers will desist from organising or participating in such protests 
and demonstrations. 


Telegram of the President to Sj\ Boae^Sth July 1939. 

Surprised to read your statement fixing 0th July for protesting against 
A. I. G. G. resolution stop Am issuing press statement in response from various 
quarters stop Hope you as President Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will 
please promote discipline in Congress by cancelling proposed meetings. 

Letter of the President to 8j. Bose—lSth July 1939. 


A delicate <Mnd difficult situation has been created by your action in organising 
protests against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee, passed 
at Bombay. As 1 made clear in the statements which I issued before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it appears to me tliat it will be impossible for the 
Congress organisation to function if subordinate Committees and office-bearers 
of the Congress, whose duty it is to carry out and give effect to the resolutions of 
the A. I. 0. C. and the Congress, were instead of doing that to organise protests 
and demonstrations against these resolutions. I personally look upon any such 
action on their part as not only destructive of all discipline but fraught. with the 
gravest consequences for the future of the Congress organisation. I shall therefore 
place the whole matter before the Working Committee for consideration and such 
action, disciplinary or otherwise, as it may think fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee may have your explanation of your action and your point of view also 
before it I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 


Letter of Sj. Bose to the President— 7th August 1939. 

I am exceedingly sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of the 18th 
July, from Banchi. You have asked me for an explanation of my ^ action in 
protesting against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee passed 
at Bombay. 

In the first place, one has to distinguish between protesting against a certain 
resolution and actually defying it or violating ^ it. What has so far happened 
is that I have only protesbw against two resolutions of the A. I. C. O. 

It is my constitutional right to give expression to my opinion regarding any 
resolution passk by the A. I. C. C. You will perhaps admit that it is customarv 
with a large number of Congressmen to express their views on resolutions passra 
by the A. I. C. C. when a particular session of that body comes to a close. If 
you grant Congressmen the right to express their views on resolutions passctl by 
the A? I. C. C. you cannot draw a line and say that only favourable opinions 
will be allowed expression and unfavourable opinions will be bann^. If we have 
the constitutional right to express our views then it does not matter if those views 
are favourable or unfavourable. Your letter seems to suggest that only expression 
of unfavourable views is to be banned. „ 

We have so long been fighting the British Government among other things 

for our Civil Liberty. Civil Litoty, I 

According to your pomt of view we are not to clajni freedom of roeech when we do 
not see ^e to eye with the majority in the A. I. C. C. or in the C^ngresB. It would 
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S? sltMtioii if we aie to Iiave the right of freedom of speech as aeainit 

BritehSo^mwt but not as against Ae d^tpeu or any b^sXXSte 
*®. jH. •*? «*«>»«d the right to adversely criticise resolutioDS of the A. 1^0 0 
“* ,^“™f“i.to tto country’s cause then it would amount to 

aM to i«?***°*”5j y®** ^ seriousness if democratic 

ril^ts ate to be exercised only outside the Congress but not insi^ it f 

1 luqw you will agiM that when a resolution is once passed by the A. I. C. O 
OP^ to ns to have it reviewed or amended or altered or rescinded at a 
mbMuent meeting that b(riy. I hope you will also agree that it is open'to 
ns to SPI^ aminst the ^ 1. 0. 0. to the higher court of appeal, namely, thewen 
ss^^ tiuTlJongress. You wUl a^ further. 1 hope, tliLt it is omT^^ 
“““"7 to c^ on a propaganda with a view to converting the maionty to ito 
8?“* u ”*!?• y® «*f®Pt by apiiealing to cing^smen 

toou^ public meetings and through wiitings in the press V ITie Congresi to-div 
^ P®j .f® orp^isation of a handful of men. Its membership has I believe 
nach^ the n^bourhood of « lakbs. We can hope to appeal to the ’rank anil 

^ ***** *“<1 *®, convert them to our point of view only if we are 

allowed to wnte in toe press and also to hold meetings. If yon maintain that 
race a ^lution u i^cd in the A. I. C. a it is sacrosanct rad must told g^ 
Hw ever, ton you may have some jiistiiication for banning criticism of it. But if 
you grant US the ri^ht to review or amend or alter or rescind a particular resolution 
<w1i^ Jhat body or through the Ofra session of *toe 

Gc^iess, then I do not see how you can gag cnticism, as you have been trying 

I am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ‘discipline’ which 
I (»not accept. I consider myself to be a stern disciplinarian and I ‘ am afridd 
tot in toe name of discipline yon are trying to check iealthy criticism. Disdnltoe 
does not mean denying a person his constitutional and democratic right. 

Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic rigiit to 
protest a^nst resoluUras which m our view are harmful to the countrv’s can» 
a coMdmlion of toe merits of the two resolutions will show that suto protraU 
were rrally callrf for. In rar view these two resolutions, if given effect to ^11 
serve to accentuate the dnft towards constitutionalism, to increase the infl’uenci 
power and authority of the Provincial Ministries at the cost of to Conttem 
^isationS’ to isotote urtificirily the Congress from the general publtow afS 
to A. I. C. C. from the rank rad hie of the Congress. Moreover, they will swii 
to undermine toe revolutiona^ spint of the Congress. Consequently, in the^l 
in^to of to rountrv. toese two resolutions should be immediat^y held to 
abeyance and ultimatelv altered suitablv nr wifchrlraimn ^ ^ 



attention to certain incidents 
•w s-aa.^ V* x-rajra *u AV66 anu aiier. Please do not forcet what 

Ae Swarm Party did In those days. Please do not forget either that wW Sf! 

^lVritodd?‘lt^ ** ** G*y“ CoSgross, to Gujkt R C. a 

Lastly please do not forrat that Mahatma Gandhi wrote in w jndin 

if my recollection is correct, that toe minority has the right to rebd vK. k-™ 
not gone so far yet as to actually roW against the decision of to rnkjority wl 
have ^ply token to liberty of criticising certain resolutions pramd to 
mapnty in the teeth of our opposition. oy me 

1 am redly surprised that you have made so much of what we regard as 
our inlierent nght. I 1^ you will accept my explanatiou as satisfactore ^St 
yra not do so and if you decto to resort to disciplinary action, I Sail dLllv 
face ri lor to Me of what I regard as a lust cause. In conclusion. I toire to 
muMt that if any Congressman u penailised to connection with toe event. If 
9th July, tbra you will ale 9 take .action ^ptinst me. If to^lJSrlaiS T an AU 

“ • ®"“* ***«" *^ «»*««• I «“ tbe areh^Mal. 


NOTES 


(1) The Hungsc^Blrike of PMKleal Prisoners la Bengal 
T 1 ® Miners to Itom Unto and Alipur Jails went on hunger-strike on 

July ^ and & to regieto totoreoteat against toe continued detenti^of^tiS 

ipnsmen m Bengal and also to rouse public opinion to demand a^ swueto^ 


—? ABO. ’aft ] HUKGfiB STBtSE Of POLtTtdAli ffitBONffiftB iH 

md BBcondi^ri The newi of the hnnxeMttiln eoeeted o otide. 

the conni^. P^mMt Conipreieme^ Bent Ghaadn 

?' S' ena ©there— imniedMltely got into tapeii irilh 

the Bngal Gormmrat ead urged upon them the neoeeeit; of Meediag to 
NMonable demend of the hunger-etrildng polical prieonere. M«hVtni> GandfiL vhDe. 
aiding to the Benpl Govenment to justice to the ^amin I? 

releaeinjg them, urg^ upon the hunger-strikere to rive up the fast aa it waa a wnut 
and unjnatified med^ of aecuring (heir releaee. H« aent hia private aeemtan, ' M 
Mahadev Desai, with a iDeB8af;e to interview the hniRgerratrikerB and indnoa tnen to 
nve up the hunger-strike, and also see the Bengal Ministers to secure their leleaNb 
The Congress President hastened to Calcutta and made efibits in the same dixeotloiie 
Both Bashtrapati and Mahadev Desai had interviews with the Home Minister, 
pleaded the cause ot the prisoners. The Home Minister was however unresponidvn 
to their persuasive appeal. He contended that so long as the hunger-strike oontina^ 
it was not possible for him to take up the question of release. He also told them 
that it was not true that the Government had made up their minds not to rriease a 
certain number of prisoners. He claimed that the Government had rdeased a 
majority of the prisoners and would continue* the policy of release according to the 
recommendations of the committee, they had set up for the purpose. ThemtOTiewa 
with the prisoners likewise bore no fruit. They were resolved to continue thg 
fast unless released or given a definite assurance of release in the neair 
future. 

The lack of response both from the Government and the prisoners was a great 
disappointment to the Congress President. Mahatma Gandhi again made an earnest 
appeal to the prisoners to give up the fast which had served Che purpose lor 
which it was undertaken, the drawing of the attention of the country towards 
political prisoners, and therefore further prolongation of the fast was unnecessa^. 

The whole country responded to the appeal of the Congress President by keoH 
ing up a continuous agitation through meetings, demonsti'atious, xesolutions and tna 
like for the early release of the prisoners and thereby save their precious lives. 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee also laboured hard for the cause. Be had several interviews with the 
Home Minister and the political prisoners. His eiTorts in the beginning were not 
directed to persuading the political prisoners to give up the fast as he thought the 
fast was undertaken after mature deliberation and an effort to interfere with it would 
be futile and wrong, unless the Government gave a definite assurance of the early 
release of tlie prisoners. This iiosition was a source of embarrassment to those who 
were striving to persuade toe hunger-strikers to give up the fast. The desired 
assurance from the Government however did not come but the prisoners happily 
responded to the appeal of the Bose brothers and broke- their fast on August 3~the 
28tn day of their fast. The prisoners were assured that the whole country and 
particularly the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will make a strenuous effort^ 
oack^ by direct action, if necessary to secure their release. 

The news of the termination of the hunger-strike was received with a feeling cm! 
relief throu^out the country. 

(2) Sri Jawharlal Nehru’s visit to Ceylou « , . t , 

The All India OongresB Cqmmittee meeting at Bombay in June last passed a 
resolution on Ceylon expressing grave concern at the measures proposed by tike 
Ceylon Government with reference to their Indian employees. The following notice 
issued by the Chief Secretary, Ceylon expluns the measures : 

To all Daily paid Workers 

1. Notice : ■ ■ 

been granted c — - 

1934, will be given^one month’s notice from July - 

services under Government, i.e., their last working day will ^ July 3^ 1^. If 
these workers desire to return to their villages abroad tow will be granM tickets to 
those villages for themselves, their wives and childi-en, not exce^ng four fuU 
tickets in all, t^ether with a bonus of one month’s pay to be paid to them on 

arrival at their villages, . . j j n a • a. 

2. Non-Ceyloneae daily paid workers employed under G(wernment pnor to 
April 1, 1939, who have a break in aervice of more th^ a year ending Mai^ 
1934, will similarly be given one month’s notice frmm July 1, 1939 but provi^ their 
total service exceeds 5 years net, without unduly long brmks, toey will receive 
bonuses on the lines of the voluntary scheme m paragraph 4 of this Notice, 
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8, Gofmineiii does not iiropose st present to diselisrge non-Geyloneso daily 
|Ndd worlm not ooveied by the above paritfraphs. It must, however, be raeoraiaea 
that letienohmeat of: dauy ^d jobs within the next year or two is inevitable and 
policy will be adopted or discontinuing non-Ceylonese before Ceylonese. Workers 
diaoontinaed on the ground of retrenchment of daily paid jobs will have no claim 
loir any bonus or free tickets. The following terms are offered only to those who 
folantanly return to their country of origin this year. 

(a) iPne Railway Warrants to his home outside Ceylon for the workman, his 
wife^ and minor children not exceeding 4 full tickets, in all. 

(4) (0 To a workman who has 5 years’ continuous service but less than 10 
s* semoe a gratuity of 2 months’ wages. 


(A*) To a workman who has 10 years’ contiunous service but less than 15 
years’ service a gratuity of 3 months^ wages. 

(tfi) To a workman who has 15 years’ or more service a gratuity of l/18th 
of a monk's pay for^each month of service, reduced by two per cent, for each year 
by which his age at retirement falls short of 60. Inis offer will remain open 
nntfl December 31, 1939 only. 

5. For the puroose of this notice, non-Ceylonese means a person not bom 
in Ceylon. A very few special cases such as children born abroad of Ceylonese 
fathers may be treated as exceptions to this definition. Consideration will uso be 
given to cases where a non-Ceylonese worker is married to a Ceylonese wife and 
Eas minor children living in Ceylon, but no pledge is given regarding such cases. 

fi. Every daily paid employee will be required to complete either Form B 
or C. Form B ajmliM to persons not bom in Ceylon, and Form C to persons 
bom in Ceylon. Tf a declaration on Form C that a person was born in Ceylon is 
found to be false, he will be forthwith discharged without notice or bonus, whatever 
his past services. 

These measures created for the Indian settlers in Ceylon an anxious situation. 
To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between two friendly neighbours, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was deputed to go to Ceylon by the All India Congress 
Committee and effect, if ^ssible, a peaceful settlement. 

Pt Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on July 16. A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese alike. He was the guest 
^ a special reception committee formed at the instance of Sir Baron Jayatilaka, 
the Loaler cd the Btate Council of Ceylon. 


Jawaharlalji had a busy and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon Indian 
Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other individuals concerned. 
Be addressed several crowded public meetings. At these gatherings he emphasised for 
preserving and perpetuating the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound 
the two countries, the common fight they had to engage in against a common foe, 
and the ImpmMistic background of their economic and political woes. In his talks 
with the ministers he pleaded for a wider vision ana broader approach to the 
fMCOblems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there and 
made Ceylon thdr home. The immediate problem, he pointed out, was a small 
and petty one in the context of the large problems &ey had to face. It was there- 
fore essential that this small problem be approached in a large spirit. To the 
Indians and their representatives, he appealed to sink all the internal differences 
and be a united and strong body of seli-reepecting citizens pledged to protect the 
honour of India. He coupled this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consi- 
te Ceylon also jks their home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate 
frmtmtl relations Hith ks inhabitants. 

Thia high-minded approfush to the problem created a calm and favourable 
atmosphere fll round. The ministers however could not see their way to agree to 
any majm change in their scheme of repatriation. Th^ agreed to a slight modi- 
llealm ol the scheme and promised to take steps to minimise hardfhips consequent 
en mi^etkm. The visit of Pandit Jawaharlal, therefore, though it revived 
aseasonea of traditimiai friendahip between the two countries and lessened the 
Uttemess inherent in the situation, did not succeed in achieving its objective. 
The msolutkm of the last me et i n g of the Working Committee at Wardha sums up 
present mtnation of tb* Indiana in Ceylon. 


(t) 

It win he xeealled that Sri Jaatnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Committee 
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10 orgTOiw reiira lor ine Mmine-Btncken. No legal trial followed the defiance of 
the or^ but he was kept in detention for an indefinite period. The rigouia of the 
life of dTOntion told on his^ heuth and he suffered from various complaints. When 
local medical talent proved inadequate, he was offered release provided he went to 
some foragn country for treatment. He declined to purchase liberty on these 
terms. On August 9, 1939 he was however released iTPronditionally after a needless 
and harassing detention of more than six months. 

In the course of a statement^ he issued* to the press on his release he said;. 
“Our struggle is not yet over ; Jaipur has just passed through its first phase. 
The ^atyagraha has made the people conscious of their strength and taught them 
how to use it when necessary. The sacrifices made cannot be lost. The goal is 
nearer today, but we have to cany on our agitation till our present demanch^ 
which are minimum and which can on no acoount bo called anything but mc^erate,. 
are fulifilled.” 


(4) Prohibition on Angnst 1 

August 1 was a memorable Day for Bombay. On this day Prohibition was 
launched in the city and its suburbs amid great po)uiIar enthusiasm. The celebra- 
tions of the day included a liiige procession terminating in a public meeting,, 
the largest on record in the history of Bombay. It is believed that about 2 to 3 
lacs of people asscniblefl. “The entire Bombay ,and India", said 8hri Vallabhbhai 
Patel addressing this surging mass of humanity, “were watching aud the entire 
world was waiting for tlic day. Tliat day had come. For the people of this 
country this day was tlie (lay of i‘c*demi*tion and the day of deliverance from their 
bondage and from their slavery to the demon of drink. To-day ^mbay killed ite 
past history and Ojiencd a new cha]>ter," 

To their credit, it may be added, that the gi’eat Parsi community, the bulk of 
which was 0 ))]) 0 scd to the reform, refrained from any hostile act to spoil the effect 
ol tiie magnificent enthusiasm of the people. Some of the members of the commu- 
nity particit*att*d in the procession and the meeting. 

Premier B. G. Klicr and the Minister Dr. M. D. Gilder were the recipients 
of warm and grateful congratulations from all parts of the eountrj. A difficult 
expei'inient was being launched with courage, faith and determination under 
cireumstauces of exceptional difficulty. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the groat inspiration behind tlie reform, sent the following 
message : 

"I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately prevail 
and all combine to make the brave reform undertaken by the Bombay ministry a 
6UC(^.ess it deser^TB to be. 1 am quite sure that the removal of the curse of intoxica- 
ting drinks aud drags will confer lasting benefit on the conntry,” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha—Sth, to 16th, September 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardba from September 
8 to 15. 1939. Sri Rnjemlra Prasad presided. , « •• • x- -j « . 

The members present were, Maulana Abulkalam Azad, Bhri Sarojim Naidu, Sn 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Sris Kajendra Prasad, Pattabhi Sitaramayya Jairannlas Daula- 
tram, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Bidhan Chandra Ray. 
Shankei* Kao Iteo, Marckriflhna Mehtab, Profiilla Chandra Ghosh and J. B. 
Kripalani. Shris M. K Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Bubhas Chandra Bose. M. S. 
Aney, Narendra Deo, Jaiprakash Narain were present by special invitation. 

The invitees were present during the discussions of the mam question of war 
crisis and India’s attitude towards it. 

1. Delhi P. C. C. 

The following decision was taken in the matter of the composition of the 
Delhi P. C. C. 

“The Delhi Provincial Congre.ss Committee consists of 40 members of whom 
15 are elected delegates and the remaining 25 are the additional memtes who are 
elected. The District Congress Committee consists of 100 members, In me 
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OoDiUtatloii iheie is no iirovision ns to how the 25 members have to be eleoted 
hit tin fwooedure that has bew followed with the assent of the All India Congress 
Committee Office has been to allow them to be elected by the 100 members of 
the Distdet Committee bv the method of single transferable vote. This procedure 
has been adopted with a view to enable all parties to be represented in proportion 
to their ttumbers in the District Committee. 

^After the election of the delegates in January 19H9 and before the presidential 
election some of the delegates approached the then president, Bri Bubhas Chandra 
Bo^ ashing for ruling from him in favour of the method of cooperation of the 
25 members 43i the P. C. C. by the 15 delegates. The P. G. 0. which was 
then fnnetioning had no information about this. Amongst tlie delegates, out of 15, 
nine membe s belong to one group and 6 to another group. On the day when the 
meeting for the election of the President was held and when A. I. G. C. members 
were to be elected a ruling from the then President Bri Bubhas Chandra Bose was 
pioduced to the effect that the 25 members should be co-ontcd by the 15 delegates. 
The nine delegates decided to have a meeting of the delegates for purpose of co- 
option. The Cteneral Becretary of the P. 0 C. protested against the change in the 
procedure and the ruling given by the tlien President but it was pointed out that 
the ruling was justified by the practice in other provinces. In accordance with that 
ruling 9 delegates co-outed 23 members of Uie P. 0. C. The other six members 
ffid not participate. They nave filed an appeal to the Working Committee challenging 
the validity of the formation of the new provincial Congress Committee. 

This could not be taken up by the Working Committee on account of the 
Working Committee not being in existence for some lime and later on an explana- 
tion h^ to be called for from the ])roviiicial Oiiice. The •question is whether the 
delegates whose number is 15 are entitled to co-opt 23 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee. It is admitted that there is no such rule in the Constitution 
of the Province. There is no doubt also that the ])ractiBe in tlic province has been 
to allow the members of the District Committee whose number is 100 to elect the 25 
members. The only question then is whether any practice in any other province 
can over-ride the practice of the Delhi Province. It is true that in Bomi)ay and 
Nagpur the delegates co-opt tlie additional members of the Provincial Congress 
Committee but there is distinct provision in their rules permitting such co-option 
and the number of members co-opted is very much less than tlie number of delegates. 
Here in Delhi there is no rule ami 15 members, if the contention is correct, co-opted 
25 membei's. As a matter of fact it was not even 15 members who co-opted but 
only 9 who co-opted the 25 members. 

*Tn the opinion of the Committee this cannot be justified either under the rules 
or in principle. The co-option of the 23 members is, therefore, set aside and the 
District Congress Committee is directed to elect the 23 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee by the method of single transferable vote as early as possible. 
The Becretary will take early steps to see that the Provincial Congress Committee is 
reconstituted in accordance with this decision. It may be added that a letter was 
addres^ to the Becreta:^ of the P. C. C. on August 10, 1939 asking for any 
explanation that the Committee might have to offer in regard to the points raised in 
the app^ and a copy of the letters addressed to this Committee was also encios^ 
but no explanation has been received.” 


2. A. I. C. C. Fund 

The Committee decided that the A. I. C. C. fund in Bengal created from the 
dontributions of the CongrMS members of the legislature lying in deposit wi& the 
leader of the Congasss Legislative Party be transferred to Maulana ADulkalam Ay.nd 
who may bold it bdiali of the A. I. C. C. 

8. Bengal P. C. C. 

The following resolution was passed : 

'*A meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was held on August 
30, 1939, at which a resolution was adopted by it. This resolution reviews two 
decisions of this committee -one relating to disciplinary action which it felt obliged 
fo take against its President and the other declaring null and void the proc^ings 
of the meeting oi the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held on July 26^ 1939 
and the appointment of the Provincial Tribunal. The resolution refers to many 
other matters which are wholly iirelemt to the decision and in effect it refuses to 
give effect to the decision of the Worldng Committee. It further calls upon dective 
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O tmunitteBB in die piovinoe to hold ipedal meetings to rive tlidt opinion 

OD wWO rcflolutioDBe 

/"li® Wwldng Oommittee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of tw peaolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme whmly 
imbecmimng of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee 
and euflli as would entitle this commit^ to take serious notice of them. 

•*llie reasons for the decisions which this committee reluctantly took were fully 
itam and need^ not be repeated here. The Commituv^: sees no reason to revise them. 
It deairpi to point ou^ however,^ that the action it to>A was called for in the interests 
of tike Congress organisation which requires not only unity in Congress ranlu but 
also diseiinlne and obedience to its resolutions. 

^‘Tt is accordingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee be 
eaUed upon to give ei^t to the resolution of this Committee by meeting a president. 
The election of a president is required also under the rules of tne Bengal Provincial 
Oongresa Committee according to which the Provincial Committee wifi remain in- 
complete without a President.” 


4 . Bengal Election Tribunal 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to appoint an election 
Tkibunal in terms of the Congress Constitution. The Working Committee had, 
therefore, to appoint the Tribunal. The President, however, wrote to the Secretary, 
Bengal F. C. 0. that in spite of failure of the P. C. C. to apoint the Tribunal, it 
at that atage even the Secretary could suggest names for the Tribunal which were 
wproved o3 by all the parties in the Bengal P. C. C., be would advise the Working 
Cominittee to appoint them. At Wardha where the leaders of the different Congress 
groups in Bengal were present the President called the Secretary of the Bengal P. C. 
U* wno was also there and made to him the same proposal for the formation of the 
Tribunal. The Secrelaiy. however, could give no agreed list. The Working 
Cemmittee was, therefore, constrained to appoint the Bengal Election Tribanal in 
terms of the Congress Constitution consisting of the following : 

1. Sri Batishchandra Das Qupta, 2. Sri Kshitish Prasad Chatterji, 3 , Bri 
Prlyaranjan Bmi. 

5. Ulkal Election Tribnnal 

The piovinoe of Utkal had failed to appoint its election tribunal’ in terms 
of the Oonetitution. The Working Committee therefore appointed one in term# 
of the constitution consisting of Sri Gopalbandhu Ghoudhry and Sri Hnrihardaa 
about whom there had been general agreement in the Provincial Executive Cbuncil. 


6. Obituary— Rev. U. iittama 
The following resolution was passed : 

*The Committee express their deep sorrow oQ’ the death *of ^ Rev. U. 
Ottama who for years represented Province of Burma on Ae All India Congreaa 
Oommiltw and rendered valuable services in the cause of Indian Fteedom.’* 

7. CSompliInt ^^alnst Shvl P. MisEa 

The WoAing Committee bed appointed Sri Desal to look into ^ 

nvlaint. take the necewary evidence and leport to tha workmic Ccmmittee. _He 
at to hagpnt but after a couple af'dbye' inonitj Bn Kedar and bis companioat 
vithdie* the inquity. Sri Kedar eent a long ^tement to the Preaitot 
idriBS leaaona for thrir witiidxawel and re^iesting him* to araat an independent 
by a peiwm the position ot a Court judge, ^e Committee wae 
el rile view iriiat the- eraphuBaate wanted was unreaeona^ Tte appointa^t 
el BciBhnlabhai Deeai had been with thrir consent. They tomeelw 
wiriritewn the inquiry withoat enffiotent reason. Any tnrtha dedauo in 

ri^ natter wee left to the President. 

S. M CMntemenl lOm (Otfcal) 

The frilosriBg lesebirioa was passed * 

In vtow ol the report of Bri Bajendra Fn^ on the diargM brought ag^t 
the Flanisr of Orisaa Chintemenl Misre, Offlee Bewettn ot Uttal P. O. G., 

oSSeitL cent%» Bri Ctintempi W to oife toU md *201211 
te the chncaa which he had mede.end which have ^nd to te false end 
te hii office from the EncntiTe Committee of the Utkal F. C. O. 

n 
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9. AJmera P. C. C. 

Thft Workioff Committee decided that the inetraotions of the Oeoeral Seovetarj 
were to be carried oat by the Ajmere P. 0. 0 that is, office-bearers were to eill a 
meeting of the P. 0. 0. to decide the question about the vote of confidence in 
the President The Committee also decided that when the meeting of the P. 0. 0. 
was called an official from the A. I. C. 0. office should be present to obserre the 
proceedings. All those who were the members of the P. 0. C. before the present 
dispate arose wm to be invited to participate. Members who were disentitled to 
attend in terms of the Conness Constitution for failure to wear khadi etc. may 
be precluded from participating in the meeting by the officer deputed* bV the 
A. I. C. C. office. 

10. War Crisis and India 


Hie Committee met on the 8th. As the president had not arrived and was 
to arrive next morning, it was decided that the meeting be postponed to the fith. 
Hie Committee with all the invitees except Sri Jawanarlal Nenru met on the 9tii. 
They met again on subsequent days. Sri Jawaharlal Ndiru who arrived at War^ 
from China on the 10th evening participated in the discussion from 11th morning. 
On the 11th the Working Committee decided to invite Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
President of the Muslim League, to participate in the deliberations. The following 
lelegXBphic communications took place between the President and Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 

‘Tkmgress Werkii^; Committee discussing War Situation. View serious 
question affecting India should like discuss with you. Would appreciate your 
joining discussions at Wardha any di^ upto 15th.’* 

**Yoar telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you at Ddhi, cannot 

S I Wsrdha owing previous commitments. Muslim League Working Ctomittee 
eetiim Delhi seventeenth. Am bound reach Delhi thirteenth. 

"Thanks yonr telegram. Purpose of inviting you was to receive your assistanoe 
in shaping Workmg Ccismittee decision on critrciil situation. * That purpose cant 
be sS^V Biy waning Dettd". 


After fsrolonged disauunoiiB wMoh lasted ior nearly 9 days, iiie Committes 
issued te foiloira^ isJafteinent 

**Tke Worldng Oomnsittae have dven their earnest eonetdecation to the grave 
crisis that has devdoped owing to the wsdaration of war in Europe. The piindplee 
wkioh ahfoold guide the nation in the event of war have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Gongreaa, and only a month ago Una committee reiterated them aiid. 
expceaaed their diapleBaare at the flouting of Indian ^ opinion by the BritMi 
gofemmeni in India. Aa a first step to dissociate themselves from this poliey' 
of the British Government, the Committee called upon the Congress members of 
the Central Laigislative Assembly to refimn from atten<Hng the next session. Since 
tiien the British Government have declared India ae a heUigerent eonntry. 
promulgated Ordinances, passed the Government of India Act Amending Bi^ aim 
taken other far-reaching meaaures whidi affect the Indian people vitally, and 
ctrouaicribe and limit tlm powers and activities of the provinmaf govemmentai 
Thia has been dona without the consent of the Indian people whose declared 
withes in such matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Government 
H» Working Committee most take the gravest view of these devdopments. 

‘The Congress has nmeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the idedcgy 
and practice of Fascism and Naasm and thdr glorification of war and violence and 
the suppression of the human spirit It has condemned the sggresdon in which 

have repeatedly indulged and their swapping away of well-estdilished prinelples 
recognised standajps of civilised bdiavbar. It has seen in Fae^m and 
Naasm the intensincation of the ImperiaBsm against whudi the Indian pecqde have 
struggled for many years. The Working Committee must therefore unhseltalingly 
cancan the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany sgsinat Fdm 
and sympathise with those who resist it 

*^Hie Connees has fiirther laid down that the issue of war. and peace for 
India must be danded by the Indian people, and no outside authority ean impose 
this decision upon them, nor can the Indian people permit t|ieir resooices to 
be exploited lor imperialict ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to use 
India’s resonrecs, for parposes not apmved by them, will necessarily have to be 
opposed by them. If cooperation is dMfed in a worthy cause, this cannot be 
obUdned oompnlsioii and imposltai, and the Committee cannot agree to the 
carrying out by the Indian peo^ iwdeni issued by cxtenial aumd Oo- 
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^ween Muals by mutual^ consent for a canie which both con- 
Ine people of India ha?e, in the recent past, faced great risks 
great sacrifices to secure their own zreedom and establish 


demoracy^ and freedoms But India cannot associate lierself in a wa/ said to be for 
democratic freedom when that veiy freedom is denied to her, and such limit^ 
freedom as she possesses, taken away from her. 

*The Committee are aware that the Goyernment of Great Britain and France 
have declared that they are fighting for democracy -«>>nd freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. But the history of the recent past fs full of examples showing the 
constant divergence beween the spoken word, the ideals proclaimed, and the real 
modves and objectives. During the war of 1914>18» the declared ware aims were, 
preservation of democracy, self-determination, and the freedom of small nations, 
and yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into 
secret treaties embod^ring imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottaman 
Empire. While stating that they did not want any acquisidon of territory, the 
victorious Powers added largely to their colonial domains. The present European 
war inself signifies the abject failure of the treaty of Versailles and of its makers, who 
broke their pledged word and imposed an imperialist peace on the defeated nations. 
The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, the League of Nations, was muzzled and 
strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent States. 

"Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a seemingly fervent 
declaration of faith may be followed by an ignoble desertion. In Manchuria the 
British Government connived at aggression ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia and Spain democracy was in peril and it was deli- 
beratdy betrayed, and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very powers who had previously declared their faith in it. 


dpeifttion must be 
elder to be worthy, 
and willingly made 




"Again it asserted that democracy is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the Committee are in entire agieement. The Committee believe 
that the peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and dbjective and for these 
they are prepared to make sacrifices. Bcft again and again the ideals and send- 
meuta of the people and of those who have aaciificed themsdves in the stn^gg^le 
have been i&icaed, and faith has not been kept with them* 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, cdonies, vested 
interests and privilege, then India can have nothing to do with, it. If, howei*er, 
the issue is democracy and a woild order based on democracy, then India ia 
intensely interested in it. The Committee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of Biiti^ democracy or of world demo- 
cracy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable conflict between democracy for India or 
elsewhere and imperialism and fascism. II Great Britain fights for the maintenance 
and extension of democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own 
possessions, establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must hare 
the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly without external intei-forence, and must guide her own poficy. A 
free democratic India will gladly associate heiself with other free , nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic cooperation. She will worh to 
the establishment of a real world order based on freedom and democracy, utilising 
the world’s knowledge and resofirces for the progress and advancement of 


humanity. 

"The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but of humanity 
and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the essent^ structure of the 
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b? finally ^1^ 

and contradictions are removed and a new equihbnnm atobhshri., Ihat equilibnum 
ffan only be based on the ending of Ibe domination and exploitatKMi of one conn^ 
by anotner, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a luster basis to 
the common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, to India has bera 
the outstanding example of modem imperialism mq no refashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. With 

play an important part in any scheme of world reorganisation. But toe cm only 
So so as a free nati<Hi whose energies haye been released to work to this great 
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mL Jiieedem today ia indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domina- 
tion in anyjmrt of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

**Tbe Working Committee have noted that many rulers of Indian States have 
offered their services and resources and expressed their desire to support the cause 
of democracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of 
democracy abroad, the Committee would suggest that their first concern should be 
the introduction of democracy within their own states in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme. The British Government in India is more responsible 
for this autocracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very negation of democracy and of 
the new world order for which Great Bntain claims to be fighting in Europe. 


**As the Working Committee view past events in Euro])e, Africa and Asia, and 
more particularly past and present occurrences in India, they fail to find any 
attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-determination or any evidence 
that the present war. declarations of the British Government are being, or are going 
to be, acted upon. The true measure of democracy is the ending of imperialism 
and fascism alike and the aggression that has accompanied tiiem in the past and 
the present. Only on that basis can a new order be built up. In the struggle for 
that new world order, the Committee are eager and desirous to help in every way. 
But the Committee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a war 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate imperia- 
lism in India and elsewhere. 

"In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and the fact that the pace 
of events during the last few days has often been swifter than the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desire to take no final decision at this stage, so as to 
allow for the full elucidation of the issu^ at stake, the real objectives aimed at, 
and the position of India in the* present and ia the future. But the decision cannot 
long be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not a/^n^ and which she disapproves. 

**ThB working Committee therefore invite the British Government to declare in 
aneq^uivocal terms what their war aims are in n^ard to democracy and imperialism 
and the new order that is envisaged, in partiemar, how these aims are ping to 
i^y to India and to be given effect to in the present Do they include the 
aiminatkm of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in aocordance with the wishes of her people f A clear declaration 
fjraot the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Faacism aHke, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
inmortant to give immediate effect to it, to the largest po^ible extent, for only this 
will convince the people that the declaration ia meant to be honoured. The real 
teat of any dedaration is ita application in the present, for it is the present that 
will govern action today and give shape to the future. 


**War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terrible to contemplate. But 
war hie bemi taking its heavy toll of human life during recent yeara in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air in open cities, cold-blooded massacres, torture and 
mtmost humiliation have followed each other in quick succession during these years 
of horror. That horror grows, and violence and the threat of violence 
shadow the world and, unlea checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheri- 
tance of past ages. That horror has to be diecked in Europe and China, but it 
will not end till its root causes of fascism and imperialism are removed. To that 
md. riie Working Committee are prepared to give thdr co-operation. But it will 
be infinite tragedydif even this terriole war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purrose of retaining this structure which is itself the cause of war and 
human d^pradauon. 

**Tlie WcRki]^ Committee wish to declare that the Indian people have no 
quand vrilh the Gkman people or the Japaneae people or any other people. But 
they have a deep-rooted quarrel with syatemt winch deny freedom and are hased on 
violence and aapesaion* They do not look forward to a victory of one people over 
•Do^er or to a dictated peace • nut to a victory of real democracy tor all the countries 
ind a world freed from the nightmare of .Violeice and imperialist oppression. 

*The Committee earnestly impeal to the Indian people to end all internal 
eonfiiet and controversy and, in this grave hour of peril, to keep in readiness and 
hold together as a united nation, Catii of purpose and determined to achive the 
Imedom of India within the larger freedom ot the world." 
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wMimmi are : (i) ^the rdeese of politioal prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
newspapers, (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unheoessary tor a society to get itself roistered. 

Hie settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur. It was a fitting 
finale to the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

Itemlers* Conferenee->Attpttsf se to 80^ 1939 

A meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Congress Provinces was held in 
F6ona on August 26 and subsequent dates. Sardar Vallabhai, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee presided. 

tte meeting VaB attended by the General Secretary of the Congress, the 
Premiers of Midras, Bombay. U. P., Behar, C. P., Assam, the Minister of Ctkal, 
the Revenue Minister of Behar, and the Home Minister oi Bombay. 

^ The International situation arising out of the present crisis was the 
anbject of an exhaustive discussion. The general administrative situation obtaining 
in the various Congress provinces was reviewed at length. The taxation measunfl 
undertaken by the Congress Governments were explained by the respective 
pmiers. The prohibition programme as pursued by the Congress Ministries was 
discussed with special reference to its, completion within the time-limit prescribed 
by the Working Committee and the soufees of income to be tapped for the purpose. 

Among other subjects dealt with were labour legislation, protection to 
handloom industry, co-ordination of industrial development so as to check over- 
production and uneconomic competition. Proposals for trade disputes legislation 
in different provinces were discussed and it was decided that, as far as possible, 
uniformity should be maintained. There were some industries like textiles and 
sugar which, in the existing circumstances of the country, had very nearly reached 
the satnralion point. It was essential to regulate the further development of such 
industries and to this end inter-provincial co-operation was considered necessary. 


Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Wardha—9 and 10 October 1939 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee waa held at Wardha on 
October 9, and 10, 1939 in Navabharat yidyalaya. Babn JRajendra Praaad presided. 

209 members out of a total of 418 were present. The province- vise attendance 
was as follows : Ajmer 5, Andhra 25, Assam 5, Bihar 26, Bengal 45, Bombay 5, 
Bdhi 2, ^jerat 14, Kamatak 9, Kerala 8, Mahakoshal 12, Maharastra 19, Nagpur 
A N. W. F. P. 1, Punjab 13, Bindh 4, Tamilnad 23, Unitw Provinces 33, Utkal 10, 
Bx-preridents 5. Total 274. 

.. More commencing the proceedings Babu Rajendra Prasad explained in brief 
the object for which the meeting was called. '^We are meeting here to discuss the 
•ituation. whidb has arisen out of the War. The Congress and the All India 
CkmgresB Committee have from time to time passed resolutions defining our attitude. 
These remlutions except the. last one were passed at a time when war was a 
possibility but was not actually going on. The latest statement of Working 
Ommittee was adopted after the declaration of war. You will have seen from that 
•tatemeut that we have asked the British Government to declare and define their 
war aims, with particular reference to India in unequivocal terms. The present war, 
wa are all aware, is bring waged by England and France against Germany. The 
dMlared objective is to free Europe from the constant fear of Nazi aggression and 
ganerally to aecure freedom for all nationalities. We have expressed our detestation 
cf Nazi methods of aggressions. We have also expressed onr sympathy in unmis- 
takable terms wit^dl those countries which have from time to time been made 
the victima of unpwoked attacks. We protested when Abyssinia was attacked. We 
m^iCMed our sympathy with the democratic foi'ces in Bpain. We protested against 
the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. We have expressra our sympathy 
with all the suffering nations. We have thus made our position perfectly clear. 
What we want is clarification of the position of the allies Znd particularly of 
Inland. We are aware that in the past there have been occasions when the 
avowed objects for whiri^ a war was fought were not the r^l objects. The last 
War fou^t with slogana of srif-determination and ^making the world safe 
lor demoeracy^ did not fulfil any of these objects. We are, therefore, naturally 
doidbtiul if the prrileseed aims of uie present war are its real aims. 
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*'Iadia at the present moment is not an independent country. If it were 
independent it would have considered whether it should join the present war. Many 
other countries which sympathise with Poland have not joined the war and it is 
)X)8sibl6 that with ail our sympathy with Poland and with the best wish in the 
world to save the cause oi aemocruoy, wc mi|j;lit have deciiled in favour of 
neutrality. If India is asked to help in a war for restoring and guaranteeinj^ the 
freedom of Poland, is it any wonder that India should ask to be made free before 
she can render any help ? It is no question of barj^^ainin^ or takin;^ advanta^^e of 
the ditKcultics of England; It is a simple and strai/htforward question that India 
asks. What part or lot can she have in a w'ar w^i;^ed for the freedom of other 
countries when her own freedom is denied to her by |3eople who are lighting for 
freedom and democracy in Europe ? We want a straight answer to that question. 
We have also said that a mere declaration will not satisfy us, We want that 
declaration to be given effet^t to to the extent it is poHsil)le under ju'csent conditions. 
We see that there are individual groups, parlies and communities in India who have 
put forward their , own claims to be considered. If the llritish Government and 
statesmen once make up their mind to deal fairly with India and to give effect to 
the ideas which they ))rofesB in regard to the war, it should not be difficult tot 
them to evolve a formula that can satisfy all ]>arries and groups. 

“The resolution wliich the Working (Committee will soon place before you asks 
you to endorse the statement of the Working Committee and authorise the Com- 
mittee to take such stcjts as may be necessary to deal with the situaiiou as it may 
arise in the presnut war crisis,” 

Resolutions — War Crisis 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee with some 
slight verbal changes were passed : 

declaration of war in Europe lias created an international situation of the 
gravest import to the world and to India, and the All India Congress Committee 
charged with the heavy resi onsibility of guiding the ))Coplc of India in this moment 
of world crisis, has sought guidance from the ])rincii)leB and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave situation. The Congress has been guided through- 
out by its objective ot aebieving the independence of the Indian peo])le and the 
establislinicnt of a free democratic slate in India wherein the rij^hts ana interests of 
all minorities arc preserved and safe-guarded. The means it has adopted in its 
struggles and activiiies have been ]'.ea<‘cful and legitimate, and it has looked upon 
war and violence with horror and ns opposed to inogress and civilisatipii. In 

J mrticular, the Congress declared itscif opposed to all imperialist wars and to the 
lom illation of one country over another. 

In spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress in regrird to war, the 
British Gevernmeiit have dcclaie<l India a belligerent country without the consent 
of the Indian people and various far-reaching measures have been " hurried through 
the legislatures and ]>roiniilgatcd in the form of ordinances vitally alfecting them 
and circumscribing ami limiting the rrovincial Governments. 

The All India Congress Committee, however, does not wish to take any final 
decision precipitately and without giving every opportunily for the war and peace 
aims of the Jiritish Government to be clarilied, with ]»artii'ular roference to India. 
1'he Committee ai)provcs of ani endorses the statement issued by the Working 
Committee on September 11, IIKIO on .the ivur crisis, and repeats the invitation 
contained therein to the British Government to state their war aims and 
peace aims. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi aggression, it is convinced 
that peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the apidication of the }mnciplc of self- 
detcrniinatioii to them so as to olimiiiatc i!nj)erialist control. In ]>nrticular, India 
must be declared an independent nation and present ai'plication should be given to 
tills status to the largest ])OBsiblc extent. The A, 1. C. C. earnestly trusts that this 
declaration will be made by the British Government in any statement that it may 
make in regard to its war and iicacc aims. ' 

The Cbmraittce desire to declare afresh that Indian freedom must be based on 
democracy and unity and the full recognition and proteidion of the rights of all 
minorities to which the Congress has always plcilgcil itscif. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the Working Committee of the 
War Emergency Hub-Committee and authorises the Working Committee to take such 
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•tept ai tm bo necoBaaTy to give effeet to this resolution and to th^ statemoni on 
the war criuB.** 

The Next Congrost and BlodlonB 

In view of the crisis that has arisen and the necessity of preparing the nation 
to meet such developments as might take place, and avoiding the mstraction of 
^tioBB at a time of national emergency, the A. I. C. G. resolves that the annual 
sesnon of the Congress, which was fixed to take place during the last week of 
December, be postponed to the second fortnight in March. The Congress delegate 
eleotions, the elections for the new A. I. C* C., and the Presidential election will 
stand postponed till such time as may be fixed later. 

As, however, it may be considered necessary, in order to consider vital issues 
affoeting the nation, to have a session of the Conrim at an earlier date, a special 
session of the Congress may be convened by the working Committee during the last 
week of December or at any other suitable time. The Working Committee is 
authorised to decide about the necessity of such a special session and to fix the 
dates and the venue for it. In the event of such a special session being held provi- 
sion shall be made for delegates only, and the present delegates to the Congress shall 
be entitled to attend it. The A. I. C. C. for the current year will function as the 
sttbiectB committee for the special session. 

Nou-Offleial RasolntloBB 

The A. I. C. C. office had recaved notice of 46 non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. According to the Constitution one full day is set apart for the 
consideration of the non-official resolutions. The president however explained to the 
committee that in view of the special purpose for which the meeting was called it 
was not advisable that their attention he distracted by other matters. He suggested 
that if the Committee was agreeable the non -official resolutions given notice of may 
not be taken up for consideration. The Committee accepted the suggestion and the 
non-^oial resolutions were dropped. Before the meeting dispersed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Njohru and Babu Bajendra Prasad explained once again the deep significance and the 
fi^inadiing impUcnUons of the present crisis and the necessity for united action. 


Prooeedings of the Worldnig Committoo 

Wardha’-^rth. to Ilth. October, 19S9 
g of the Working Committee was held from October 7 to 11 at 
Boiendra Praead presided. 


A s 

Wardha. . . 

llAmeiaben 
Jawidu^ Nc 

^ Bao Deo, Praiulla Chan^ Ghosh, Haiekrishna Mehtsh and h B* 


^^ris Narendra Deo and Jaiprakash Narain were present by speclel invitation. 
Maalvi Mufti Kifoyatuliah though invited could not be present owing to lessons 
of h^th. Gandhiii was present throughout the sittings of the Working Cmamittee. 

Afleouttts 

(o) China Fund: Kesolved that the money spent upon motor ambulance and 
other eouipments as medicine etc, in connection with the China Unit, be written olf. 

(b) Spanish Relusf Fund : Kesolved that the sum of Rs. 323-5-3 standing to 
the emit of this account be transferred to the China Account. 

# War Situation 


dealing \ 

xea^^s^S^i^ were finally pass^ by ^e A. I. C. C. Bee pp. 

Provincial Constltntton 

The Constitutions of the Provinces of Gujerat, Kerala, Andhra, Mohakoshal, 
were placed before the Working Committee and approved. 

N. W. P. P. 

The N. W. F. P. C. C. had made a rule that no mmber of the Congress can 
form a group inside or outside the Congress or carry on hostile propaganda against 
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It or docribe himielf by any other name than that of a Khudai Khidmatfcar or 
Ooagieaaman. Ihis rule was sent for the sanction of the Working Committee. The 
Committee gave the following decision in the matter 

*The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Frontier P. 
C. C. recommending the addition of a proTiso to Article IV of uieir constitution. 
The Committee understand that the object of the proposed amendment is to secure 
uniformity of policy and practice among Congrea>8men in the province and to 
ensure conformity to discipFine. The Committee teaHse that the Frontier P. C. C. 
has to face peculiar difficulties in the carrying on of its work in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in the province, and to prevent disruptive tendencies from 
developing. Such discipline and unity of effort are all the more necessary be- 
cause of the grave crisis that confronts the country and which necessitates full 
preparation for united action. 

*The Committee are of opinion that the object aimed at by the proposed 
amendment can be achieved by the P. 0. C. taking disciplinary action against any 
Congressmen who commits a breach of the fundamental |)olicy of the Congress or 
who deliberately acts in such a way as to bring discredit on the Congress. The 
P. C. C. has power under the constitution to take such disciplinaiy action. The 
proposed amendment to Article IV of the Provincial constitution will thus be un- 
necessary. 

The Committee expect all Congressmen in the Province to help Khan Abdul 
Ghaffiir Khgn, the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of the Province, in the 
difficult task that confronts him. 

^^The organisation of the Khudai Khidmatgars is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
own creation and it has done signal service to the people of the province under 
his leadership. In 1931, at Khan Bahab’s suggestion, this organisation of non- 
violent volunteers became part of the Congress organisation. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars have ever since then been the volunteer organisation of the Congress 
in the Frontier, Province under the supreme command of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. Their function is to serve the public and the Congress cause in the province, 
and, if they are to retain their efficiency, they must remain under his command 
and subject to his discipline. Congressmen in the Frontier Province should not 
form or associate themselves with any volunteer organisation other than the Khudai 
Khidmu^ars. It is open to the Khudai Khidmutgars to have a pledge for their 
members in keeping with Congress policy.” 

Rajendra PVasad-Jinnah Correspondence 

Following is the full text of the correspondence that passed between the 
Congress President, and the President of the Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
about the charges levelled by the Muslim League against Congress Provincial 
Governments in the matter of the treatment of the muslim minorities 

PreaidenVs Letter to Mr, Jinnah — 5th, October 


“In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
passed recently in Delhi, reference has been made to Provincial Governments. 
It is stated that Provincial Autonomy in several Provinces has resulted 
in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities whose life and 
liberty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious rights 
and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day under the Congress 
Governments in various Provinces, i’andit Jawaharlal ^ehru has also informed me 
that you mentioned this matter to him in the course of a recent conversation. 

”We feel that these charges are wholly unfounded and are based on misap- 
prehension and one-sided reports that might have reached you and the League. 
The Governments concerned have inquired into the matter whenever such charges 
have been made and have denied them. On a previous occasion we expressed our 
willingness to have any specific instances investigated by impartial authority. We 
feel strongly, and I am sure, you will agree with us, that such charges, when 
seriously made, should be inquired into and either substantiated or disprove. We 
would like this course to be adopted in regani to any specific instances that are 
put forward. If you agree, we could request the highest judicial authority in India, 
Bir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal Court, to inquire into ^is matter. In 
the event of his not being available, some other person of a similar status and 
judicial position might be approached. 

“I shall gladly place tliis matter before the Working Committee of the 
Coogms and get them to pass a formal resolution to this effect. 

30 
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*1 ftm leaving for Wardha to-day and ahall be obliged to you if yoa wm 
tend an early reply. I ehall be in Wardha for about a wedc. 

Jfr, Jinnah'i Beply to Preoident-rdth, October : — 

*T am in receipt of your letter dated October 5, 1939. I bqg to inform you 
that I have already pli^ the whole case before the Viceroy and the Governor- 
Gene^ and have requested him to take up the matter without delay at he and 
the Governors of the Provinces have been expressly authorised under the Oont- 
titution and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights and the 
interests of the minorities. , , . , 

^^e matter is now under His Excellency's consideration and he is the pro- 
per authority to take such action and adopt such measures as would meet our re- 
quirements and would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction amongst 
the Mussalmans in, those Provinces where the Congress Ministries are in charge 
of the administration. . , , 

^In these circumstances, I do not wish to discuss further the vanous state- 
ments made in your letter as it is unnecessary to do so, but I must say that smne 
of them are wholly inaccurate. 


NOTES-OandU Jayantt 

Gandhiji's Mventy-first birthday which fell on October 2, attracted more 
than usual attention and interest. His message of non-violence stood out in 
continuous relief against the tragic background of a destructive war going on 
in Europe. 

The country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being the 
propaganda and sale of khadi. Workers everywhere strove to dispose of large 
stocks of khadi. The birthday celebrations were also marked by public meetings 
held all over the country where the signidcanee of Gandhiji’s life, message and 
philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolutions passed. 
Many papers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers. Many others puDlished 
articles dealing with his life and work. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his birthday a memorial volume entitled 'Essays 
and Reflections on Mahatma Gandhi'. The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent persons in all spheres of life and from all parts of the world. 

Mahatmaji received congratulatory messages from individuals and associations 
over the world, wishing him health and long life and praying for the success of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill. 

All India States’ Peoples’ Conlerenee 

War and Indian States 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Slates’ Peoples’ Conference issued 
the following statement on October 4, at Wardha : 

“The Standing Committee of the States’ Peo]>les’ Conference have met at a time 
of grave crisis in the world, when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take vital decisions of the gravest import to their future. This future will 
necessaiily coiMrise the States, and even in the present the crisis is having its 
direct repercussions in the Indian States. The Committee desire to associate them- 
selves fully with the statement issued by the Working Committee of toe Indian 
National Congress on September 14, 19:19, and with the resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee on the War Crisis passed on Ot^tober 10, 1939. Believing, 
as they do. in the unity of India and a common freedom for all toe 
Indian people, they record their deep salisfaciion that the Congress has. at 
this ciitical juncture, given powerful voice to the demand of the Indian 
people for democratic freedom. In this freedom to come the people of toe States 
must be equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal responsibilities. 

The immediate cause of this war in Euroi)e was Naid aggression and tlia 
Western allies have proclaimed that they are fighting in toe cause of democracy, 
freedom and self-determination. With these objectives toe Standing Cbmmittee 
is in full agreement but it is incumbent that these objectives 'should w clariM 
and applied to countries outside Eurcqie and especudlv to India. The Standing 
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^miaittee therefore usociate themBdreB with tihe reqneBt made by the National 
CofigreBS to the British Government for a full and unequivocal statement of Britain’s 
war and peace aims. Tliese aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic system which is more reactionary than 
mn t^ Nazi regime against which Britain is fighting. As the Congress Working 
Committee has stated, "the British GovemmmiL in India is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Kulers themselm/ as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year.” To support l^is system in India is the very 
negation of democracy and all that Great Britain is said to stand for in the war. 

Many of the Kulers of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
to Great Britain for the prosecution of the war and have expressed their support 
to the cause of democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the extreme that 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocracy prevails in the States. 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult their people before offering 
the resources of their States or committing themselves to the war. The Standing 
Committee, speaking on behalf of the people of the Indian States, cannot accept 
this commitment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the States because 
war has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee notes that the war has already been used for the purpose of 
introducing new and stringent repressive measures and putting an end to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some States, promised reforms in the administra- 
tion have been deliberately postponed because of the war. A war, ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater autocracy and repression in the States and 
in stopping all advance, 'i’he peoide of the States express their strongest protest 
against this and are wholly unable to give their support to the war under these 
conditions. They may have to resist impositions forced down upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question of introducing 
democratic institutions in the States is of urgent and vital importance, so that 
the people of the States might take their proper place in the shaping of a free 
and iudei)endent India and in the new world order to come. The committee 
therefore invite the various Kulers to declare tliat they accept the objective of 
full responsible government in their States and undertake to give effect to it, in 
the largest possible measure, in the immediate future. The new repressive legislation 
should be suspended and civil liberty allowed. India may be legally at war 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly not in the 
States, which can justify the aiipli« ation of extreme measures of remession. 

The Standing Commit tee desire to make it clear that the Rulers can expect 
no co-operation from the people unless these fundamental changes arc made and 
the governance of the States is cairicd on with popular consent and thix)ugh 
popular representatives. 

The. Committee send their greetings to the peoples of many States who are 
carrying on, with courage and fortitude, tlieir struggle for democratic freedom and 
civil liberty. This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger struggle 
for Indian freedom and for that the people should prepare. 


Indian States and the Working Committee 
The Standing Committee of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference adopted 
the following resolution at Wardha on October 10, 1939. 

"The Standing Committee resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Resolution 
of the All India States’ l^eoples’ Conference, in the matter of closer relationship 
between the Standing Committee and the Working Committee of the Congress, 
Pandit Jawkarlal and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya be authoiiscd to represent the 
Standing Committee before the Working Committee of the Congres so that effect 
might be given to that resolution.” 

The Ludhiana Resolution referred to is as follows : 


“This Conference welcomes the great awakening among the peoples of the 
States all over India and the ])rogress made by them in their struggle for responsi- 
ble government and establisliment of civil liberty. It sends its greetings to all 
those carrying on this struggle and expresses its soliiiarity with tliem. 

*‘The Conference further desires to express its a])prcciation of and its gratitude 
to the National Congress and its leaders, espccdally Mahatma Gandhi, for the l^d they 
have given in the struggle of the States’ ]>eoi>le and for the jiart they are taking in con- 
ducting them. In view of the development of this striigale and the Congress 
policy in regard to it, the time has come when this struggle should be co-ordinated 
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with the wider struggle for Indian Independence^ of which it is an integral part 
Snell an integrated all-India strogde mast necessarily be carried on under the 
gokbiiioe of the Congress and this Conference gladly pledges its loyal co-operation 

"This Conference, therefore, directs and authorises its Working Committee, 
which in future shQpld be called the Standing Committee, to endearour by eyery 
means to co-ordinate this struggle in close co-operation with and under the 
guidance of National Congress or any sub-committee that the Congress might 
form for this purpose.” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha—‘iSnd, and B8rd» OcU 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on October 22 and 
23, 1239, Sri Kajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abtil Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawharlai Nehru, Vmlabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi Bitarammayva, Jairamdas Daulatram, 
^umkerrad Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghose, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shri Bajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Oandhiji was present 
throughout the discussions. 

Negotiations with the British Government 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s declaration about British War Aims 
and India and passed the following resolution : 

'The Working Committee is of opinion that the Viceroy’s statement in answer 
to the Congms invitation for a clear declaration of the British war aims, particu- 
larly in their application to India, is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse 
resmitment among all those who were anxious to gain, and are intent upon gaining 
India’s independence. This invitation was made not only on behalf of the people of 
India, but for millions of people all over the world, who were weary of war and 
violence, and Fascist and Imj^ialist systems which exploited nations and peoples 
and were ultimatdy the causes of war, and who yearned for a new order ot peace 
and freedom. The Vicer^al statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
Unperialistic policy. The Committee regard the mention of the differences among 
aevmal parties as a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the 
Committee had asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of Britain’s 
bona fidss r^arding India, irrespective of the attitude of opposing parties and 
groops. The Congress has always stood lor the amplest guarantee of the rights of 
minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any 
particular group or community, but for the nation and for all communities in 
that go to. build that nation. The only way to establish this freedom and to 
ascertain the will of the nation as a whole is through a democratic process which 
gives full opi>ortunity to all. The Committee must, therefore, regard the Viceroy’s 
stotement as in every way unfortunate. In the circumstances, the Committee can- 
not possibly give any support to great Britain, for it would amount to an endorse- 
ment of the imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end. As a 
first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to 
tender their resignations. 

'The Comimme earnestly appeal to the nation to end all internal controversies 
in this hour of great crisis and call upon ail CongresB Committees and congressmen 
generally to be prepared for all developments and eventualities, and to show 
restraint word and deed so that nothing may be said or done which is not in 
keeping witii India’s honour or the principles for which the Congress stand. The 
Conmuttee warn Congressmen agidnst any hasty action in the shape of civil 
disobedience, political strikes and the like. Tne Committee will watch the situation 
and the activities of the British Government in India, and will not hesitate to guide 
the country to take farther steps whenever the necessity for this arises. The 
Committee desire to impress upmi all Cong;rasmen that a programme of resistance, 
oOmmensurate with the magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
helpline within CoDgress ranks mid the consolidation of the Congress orgsDisation. 

Working Committee realise that the non-violent resistance offiired by the 
Congress in the past has sometimes been mixed with violence. The Committee 
deslra to impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may have to be 
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oAnd mutt be iraiged of ell violence and to remind them of the pledgee taken to 
thki effect as early as 1021 during the Congress session at Ahmedabad and repeated 
on many snbsequent occanons,” 

Instmetlons to Ministries and LegisUtlTe Parties 

Tlie Perliamentf^ Sub-Committee with the approval of the Working Commi- 
ttee issued the following instructions for the guidance of Ministries and Omgress 
parties in the Congress provinces:— * 

**The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon Congress Provincial 
Governments to tender their resignation. These resignations should be given after 
the Assembly meetings which have been convened for the purpose of discussing 
•neh;nrgent business as may be pending but it is expected that resignations will be 
tendeM by October 31, 1939. 

^The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been convened to meet at 
the l^inning of November and the Provincial Governments in these provinces will 
remain in office till after this meeting. 

''Speakers and Def)uty-Bpcakers and members of the Assemblies, Presidents and 
members of the Councils are expected to retain their offices and scats. Ministers 
and Parliamentary Secretaries are the only persons who are at present expected to 

resign* 

'With regard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on war aims, 
auitable amenaments should be made in view of the new developments.’* 

Charges Against Shrl D. P. Mlsra 

The President informed the Committee that two of the Congress members of 
the C. P. Assembly out of the 12 who had brought charges against Sri D. P. Mlsra 
have ajpologised and the rest had yet done nothing in the matter. The Committee 
decided that the 10 members who had not yet apologised to Sri Misra should be 
asked to do so by the end of October. If. however, they failed in this, suitable 
action be taken against them. The Presioent was to write to them in this 
connection. 

The Constitution of the Bombay P. C. C. 

The Provincial Constitution of Bombay was placed before the Committee and 
•aoctioned. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Allahabad^l9th, to SSrd. November 1989, 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from November 
19 to 23, 19^. Bhri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Saroiini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Ne^u, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram. Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidban Chandra Roy, Bhankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishana Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shris C. Rajitfopalachariar and G. B. Pant were present by special invitation. 
Gandhiji partmipated in the discussions throughout the session. 

Political Situation created by War 


The Committee discussed the political situation in India created by the war 
and the resignation of Congress Ministries and passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee have noted with pleasure the rtoponse of the country 
to the policy enunciated by them in regard to the war crisis in Europe and its 
lepereussions in India. This policy, based on numerous declarations of the Congress, 
was laid down in the statement issued by tiie Committee on September 14, 1939, 
and Bubieiiuent events have amply justifira its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursued oy Ihe British and French Governments, and. in 
particular, the declarations made on nehalf of the British Government in regard to 
India, te em to demonstrate that the present war, like the world war of 1914-191^ is 
carried on for imperialist ends, and British imperialism is to remain entren- 
in India. With such a war and with this policy the Congress cannot associate 
i, and it cannot countenance the exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 
The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was for a declaration (tf war 
mu in niurd to democracy and imperialiam and in p^cnlar theae mma 
mk« goingto be apped to India. Theae aims could only be coniideied wortby il 
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they inoluded the dimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as an 
ind^ndent nation whose policy would be guided in accordance with the widies of 
her people. The answer to this demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an 
attempt has been made on behalf of the British Qoyernment to create misunder- 
standings and to be-fog the main and moral issue. In justification of this refusal to 
make a declaration in terms of the Working Committee’s resolution, communal pleas 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of the Princes pleaded as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand of Congress, ^d the 
minorities, whatever their other differences might be, do not oppose India’s ri^t to 
freedom and independence. The Princes are represented by, and are the emblems 
of, the Paramount Power of India. In the end it will be the people of the Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a free India, though the 
British Government has consistently ignored their wishes in a matter which vitally 
affects them. In any event the wishes of. those who may oppose India’s indepen- 
dence are, and must be, irrdevant to the declaration of the British Government’s 
intentions. The Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a statement of 
war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shcflter under irrelevant issues, as a desire 
to maintun imperialist domination in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 

The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the problems it raises as 
essentially a moral issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of barga- 
ining. The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s freraom has to be 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question can be considered. 
In no event can the Congress accept the responsibility of government, even in the 
transitioDal period, without real power being given to Popular representatives. The 
Working Committee therefore approve of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 
19^ sent by the Congress President to the Viceroy, 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recog;nition of India’s indepen- 
dence and of the right of her people to frame their constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain's policy and to enable the Congress to consider further co-operation. They 
hold that a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of determining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in democracy and freedom 
can possibly take exception to it. The Working Committee believe too that . the 
Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other difficulties. This however does not mean that the Wonting CommittjBe 
will relax their eftorts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. This 
Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted minorities would 
be protected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some matters relating to 
minority rights not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should be elected on the basis of adult suffr^e,- existing 
separate electorates being retained for such minorities as desire them. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their numerical strength. 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Government being inadequate 
have compelled the Congress to dissociate itself from British policy and war wort, 
and as a first step in non-co-operation, to bring about the resignation of all Congress 
Governments in the Provinces. That policy of non-co-operation continues and must 
continue unless the British Government revises its policy and accepts the Congress 
contention. The WottLing Committee would, however, remind Congressmen that it is 
inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to achieve an honour- 
able settlement with the opponent. While a Saty^rahi is ever ready for a non- 
violent fi^t, if it has to come, he never relaxes his effort for peace and always 
works for its attmnment. ’[he Working Committee will, therefore, continue to 
explore the means of aniving at an honourable settlement, even though the Britii^ 
Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress. The Committee must 
however resist, by the non-violent methods of the Congress, all attempts to 6oeroe 
the people of India along paths which are not of their choice and everything that 
is against the dignity and freedom of India. 

The Working Committee ap|»w^te and express pleasure at the readiness 
exhibited by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, shoidd this 
become necessary. But Civil Disobedtmee requires the same strict discipline as an 
army organised for armed conflict. The army is helpless unless it possesses its 
wesj^nB of destruction and knows how to use them. So also an anny of non- 
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tiolent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses the essentials 
,of non-violence* The Working Committee desire to make it clear that the true test 
'of preparedness for Civil Disooedience lies in Congressmen themselves spinning and 
promoting the cause of khadi to the exclusion of mill-cloth, and deeming it their 
duty to establish harmony between communities by personal acts of service to those 
other than members of their own community, and individual Hindu Congressmen 
seeki^ occasion for fraternising, with the Ha|lians as often aa possible. 

CongresB organisationB and Congressmen ihimld therefore preparate for future 
action by promoting this programme. They should explain to the pmple the messi^e 
and policy of the Congress and the implications of the Constituent Assemb^, 
which is the crux of the Congress programme for the future. 

Congressmen In Govt. Committees and Dept. In Congress ProvineoB 

The following decision was taken : — 

In connection with the position of Congressmen in the Committees appointed 
by the Congress Governments, and the Congressmen engaged in executive work in 
departments like the rural reckon striiction ana prohibition, it was decided that they 
were to continue to function if no effort was made to change their status and if 
nothing was done that was repugnant to their sense of national self-respect. 

Bengal Dispute 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive and obtained explanations regarding 
the same from the Executive of the Province. The Working Committee have also 
considered the resohitioiis passed by the Exeiuitive Council of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 30th October, 1939. The 
Working Committee have once again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of some of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee will feel compelled to take 
notice of the same. 

In particular the Working Committee record their decisions as follows 

1. (a) The Working Committee note that the Executive Council have not 
been following Sections 38 and 31) of the Bengal Ihovincial Congress Committee 
Constitution requiring that the Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of ^e 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and that all money rc.aiiscd for the Bengal 
P. C. C. shall be deposited in the bank through tlic Treasurer and all withdrawals 
shall be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer, and that the Secretary may keep with him upto Rs. 
100 as imprest cash. Attention having been drawn to this serious breach of the 
constitution the Working Committee arc now informed by the Secretary of B. P. C, 
C. that an account has recently been opened with a bank. Tlie Committee direct 
that the sections of the Provincial Constitution in regard to funds and expenditure 
should be strictly complied with. The Committee would take serious notice of any 
non-compliance. 

(bj The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. is required to submit without delay to 
the A. I. C. 0. Otftce copies of the Audit re|K)rt made by the auditor a]ipointea by 
the Bengal Provincial Uoiigrcss Committee under Section 40 of the Constitution 
for the years 1937 and 1938. 

(c) It is regretted that the accounts of the B. P. C. C. have not been inspect- 
ed or audited by any A. 1. C. 0. under Article XX (d) of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress. Tlicy deputed Messsrs Dalai and Shah of Messrs 
Chotelal M. Shah and Co. the Auditors of the All-Tndia Congress Committee to 
audit the accounts of the B. P. C. C. for the years 1937-1938 and for 1939 upto 
October 31 and to submit their report before the next meeting of the 
Working Committee. In case the auditors of the All India Congress Committee 
are unable to conduct the audit within lime the President is authorised to appoint 
any other person or firm of auditors to conduct the audit and submit a report. 
The Executive of the Bengal l*roviiicial Congress Committee are directted to place 
all account books, vouchers and other 1101^0881117 papers at the disposal of the 
auditors for the purposes of the audit and furnish such explanation as may be 
required by the auditor. The auditor will conduct the audit of not only the general 
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iimdi of the Bengal PiOTincial Congress Committee but of all other apeoial fund 
or^ftmda earmarks for particular purpMes to be imbutsed by the Profrlncial Con- 
gseas Committee or ita Executive Council or any of its Executive oflSce bearers. In 
particular the auditor will audit the accounts of the funds raised out of eontiibn- 
tions by the members of Legislatures under Kesolution No. 3 dated Augut 14-17, 
1^7 and kept in custody of the Leader of the Congress Party in the Trovincial 
L^pslature. The Leadpr of the Congress party is r^uested to place all accounts, 
vouchers and other papers before the auditor for audit and to furnish explanations 
a^ give such other assistance in the audit as may be required by the auditor. 

The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at wardha at its meeting held on September 8 to 15, 1939, calling upon the 
L^er of the Congress Legislative Party to transfer the fund created from the 
contributions of the Congrass members of the Legislature, which had been pub- 
lished in the Congress Bulletin No. 5 dated Sentember 25, 1939 at page 4, the 
^ecutive Council at its meeting on October 30, ld:39, passed a resolution rMuesting 
the Leader of the Party to hand over the fund to the B. P. C. C. to be utilised by 
it. Further it is to be regretted that the Executive Council passed this resolution 
although it was aware that the fund was held by the Leader on behalf of the All 
India Congress Committee to whom it belonged in terms of the resolution of the 
Working Committee dated August 14—17, 1937 creating the fund subject to the 
limitation that it should be spent by the A. I. C. C. within the Province. The 
Committee is however informed that the fund is still in ^ssession of the Leader 
and has not yet been transferred to the B. P. C. C. as desired by the Executive 
Council or to Maulana A. K. Azad as decided by the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee request the Leader of the Party to transfer it without any 
further delay to Maulana A. K. Azad in terms of the resolution of the Working 
Committee referred to above. 

(3) The Working Committee disapprove of the resolution of the Executive 
Council relating to the Election Tribunal. It is unnecessarv in the opinion of the 
Committee to repeat the reasons which compelled it to declare the election of the 
Provincial Election Tribunal by the Executive Council null and void and which 
were fully stated by the President in his judgment dated July 17, 1939 published 
in Bulletin No. 4 dated September 7, 1939. It is equally unnecessary to restate the 
circumstances in which the Working Committee was constrained to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tribunal on account of the inability or unwillingness of the 
Executive Council or its Secretary to suggest suitable persons and which are fully 
stated in the resolution of the Working Committee dated September 8 to 15. 19^ 
and published at pi^e 5 of the Bulletin No. 5 dated September 25, 1939. 

The Working Committee appointed persons whom it considers to be uncon- 
nected with any party and who by reason of their detached position are able to 
deal with disputes in an impartial manner. The Committee has no reason to anee 
with the view expressed by the Executive Council in the resolution referred to 
%have. 

In view of the fact that definite rules had not been framed for the guidance 
of the Election Tribunal some amount of overlapping of jurisdiction was inevitable. 
But the Committee note with regret that even in cases of such overlapping there 
was DO justification for the Secretary of the B. P. C. 0 to issue orders and publish 
them in the Press countermanding* the orders or decisions of the Tribunal. In 
particular the Working. Committee wholly disapprove of the action of the Secretary 
ia countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal regarding 
certain disputes aboire Rajshahi district and directing the subordinate Committee 
through the Press to act in contravention of the orders of the Tribunal. It is all 
the more regrettable that the Secretary has not withdrawn his orders even after the 
demtion of me TribunaL The Working Committee declares that the orders of the 
iemtary have no validity and calls upon him to formally withdraw the same and 
publish the fact of such withdrawal in the Press. 

The Working Committee note that rules have now been framed under which 
the Tribunal will work and these rules have been considered by the Committee 
after hearing Sit. Khitish Chandra Chakravarti, Advocate, who had been deputed by 
the President ox the B. P. C. C. with full authority to represent that Committee. 
The niles are sanctioned as per separate note. 

Now that rules have been framed it is honed that no conflict will arise between 
the B. P. 0* Es^ecutive and the Ptoviacia,! Election Tribunal. The Working 
Committee ^rect that full co-(^ation be given by the Executive Council and iti 
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oitoi^bMiren to the Election Tribunal in tbeir work and their orden whether iad 
or ed tntertin be carried out by all OongresBmen and Congxesa Oommitteea in 
Bengal including the Provincial Ooi^resB Committee and its Ezecurive 
ahd all office-bearer! of the Congress Committees. 

IMadpllnary Action— Shrls Kedar, Jakatdar and Snhedar (C. P. Assembly) 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence that has paeaed 
between the President and Sriyuts T. J. Jakatdar and 8ube^, members 

of the Legislative Assembly of the Central Provinces and Berar. In the 
of the Committee there is no justification for non-compliance with the oraar of 
the above mentioned members and the Committee has no option but to tdm dis- 
ciplinary action against them. The Committee accordingly decide that the said Sriyuts 
Kedar, Jakatdar and Siibedar be debarred from becoming a primary member of 
the Congress for one year. They are further disqualified from nolding; any eseon- 
tive office or membership of any elective body in the Congress orgamsamn and 
from being members of legislative or municipal or local hadj on behalf of the 
Congress for a period of tlircc years. 

Offiee-Bearers, Delhi P. C. C. 


Demonatration of July 9 
Hie following resolution was passed 

Working Committee have considered the correspondence and the explana- 
tion reedved from the Secretary of the Delhi Provincial Congreas Committee* The 
Committee consider the action of Lain Shankerlal. President and Maulane Booroddfa 
Bihari, Vice President and Sardar Bahai Singh, Beoretaiy of the Frovinaiel 
Congress Committee in taking part in the meeting held on Jidy 9, 1999, te 
demonstrating against certain resolutions of the All India Oonmaa ComiiMei m 
entirely wrong and unworthy of responsible office-bearers in the Congreoa 
tion and condfemns the same. In view, however, of the time thae has elau 
Uie offence was committed, the Committee connder it nnnecesssiy to \ 
farther action in the matter. 

BtkarP.CC* 

CompldRto having been received tiiat the yearly aoeoonta of. fbo Vi 
Pkovinetal Congress Committee were not fOaeed before the OsBiimtteit It mm.mm 
Unit the A. 1 . C* C. Auditor be sent to audit Uie aecomnu and sbieet lo 
Woi)^ Committee* 


nefiotiowlng time table lor dUteienl ebeiicNm wiih*.lloiMt 

amaion cd the Comr^ wass paseed 

1* CcBigreM Bcedon— drd Week ef Uarch, 1940. 

2. AnBoaneemeat of PrcsideEft’s decUon—PffimefY /A, IStfO* 

3. Meeting of Debates to elect Pbeddenl and A* I. (XO. aMWibaca--Pblr«arir 
25, tB40. 

4. Provincia! Dominations upto— Feimary 4. 1940. 

5* Election of Delegates upto— Joittiarf 29, 1940. 

A. 1. C. C. Cfamdarn Alltlwibid 

The following eireulars was issued by the General Secretary to all Fbovindil 
Congress Committees on different dates 

2 . Allahahad^xrth, November 19S9 

I am sending you herewith the resolution on the present TOliti^ situation 
passed by the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Allahabad. 

You will find that the operative part of the resolution lays str eas up on 
the constructive programme which alone can prepare the county for a mofment 
of rivil resistance. Success of the constructive programme is the measure of oiir 
preparedness for the fight for freedom which has got to be ysged 
with Ae traditional policy of the Congre**.. You will find ttat Am WorMiif 
Committee have again laid stress on the necwsily of spinnmg epnguasiueii 
and the effective substitution of all mill cloth foreign or Incuan by Khrau _ 

The resolution rightly emphasises the great heed at the prment )0Dctii|e m 
internal peace and go^ will between the different^ communities and classes of otif 
people. Hindtt-Muitiim Unity is the symbol of this larger and more compreheDHTO 
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Qiilfer** Bxporia&oe hM teughl at that thit naity ctn belt be achieved by oonttaat 
aerme ol one oommunity to the membera of the other commuiuty in ndghbourly 
lofOi The reaponaibility of the major communities in this respect is great. 

JOntoachability is a standing blot on our national life. Those who want 
Jnatioe to be done to them moat render it in the same measure to those who 
era aofoing from injustice at their hands. This will also prove to the world 
tiuil oars ia a moral struggle. 

The resolution also iara stress upon the calling of the Constituent Assembly, 
not only for the purpose of framing our constitution by the most democratic device, 
that is, the will of the people of India, but as a powerful solvent of the vexed 
qaestka of communal unity. In this connection 1 would invite the attention of 
yonr oommittee to an ardcie in the latest issue of ‘Harijan’ entitled, “The only way.*’ 

^ Oai War aims, the constructive programme and the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly must be TOpularised throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
All this is not civil disobedience but a necessary preparation for the coming 
stragi^e. A soldier has got to be ever ready. £.ut he can fight only when the 
wOKOof command is given. Therefore Congressmen and Congress women should 
kM the strictest vigilance over their words and actions lest tliey fire the fateful 
ahci before the wora is given by the generalissimo. Every hasty action instead of 
bringing the struggle nearer wifi only postpone it and those who are eager to join 
tibe ^t fight should show the utmost restraint and discipline during this period 
of waiting. 

You will please keep this office informed about that progress of the work en- 
tWLSted to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the resDiution. You will let 
ns lum an idea of the machinery that you propose creating for this purpose. 

Tleeray’s Letter to President A Gandhi 

YVdloiring correspondence passed between the Congress President and H. H. 
the Viceroy iSatod New November 

You will remember that I agreed during our conversation yesterday to let you 
have in concrete form the position which 1 put to you and the other gentlemen 
idho were present at the meeting, emphasising that I did so with a genuine desire 
to JmLx a desire fully shared by his Majesty’s Government. 

The propoMtion which I mvited you and the other gentlemen present to 
* ‘ : as lesdera of the Congress saa Mudim Le^e, was that, given the great 
I of enaunng harmoniotts working at the centre, you should enter upon 

I between yourselves with a view to discovering whether you could rea^ 

a nasia of agraenieBt between yourselves in the provincial field, consequent on which 
you could let me have profXKuds which would result in imesentatives of your two 
otganlistiono immediately participating in the Central , Government as members 
of my SsCcufive Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not 
to ha accessary absolutdy to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist 
ia the proviaoes. What was required, as was remarked in the course of the dis- 
ouaaion, was a degm of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as to make it 
pesdfale lor my vtsUon and the organisations which they represented to put for- 
‘ a sdieme which could be considered for the centre. 


I added, in regard to any airangement at the centre •Firstly, that one would 
hope that it m^t be found practicable to include also one or possibly mpre re- 
praseotatives or other importuit groups, and that was a question on which I 
should ralue your advice when we came to grapple with details. Secondly, that 
tfaa amngement which I invited you to consider for the centre would be an ad hoc 
•naimmcat for the peapd of war and would be quite distinct from much wider 
qnsst&i ci oonstitationll x^orm at the end of the war. And 1 mentioned that on 
me last point my declsration had set out the position of his Majesty’s Government. 
1 attadi a copy of extracts from that declaration, which 1 brought to the notice 
of ^ meetbg yestesday. Thirdly, that the position of anyone appointed to my 
Bsoeatlfo Council as a member el a political party would be identical in privileges 
and in ebligatioDS with that of the existing members of my Council. Fourthly, 
that the amngement would be within the general scheme of the existing law. 
It wradd admittedly be inevitably a make-shin arrangement for the duration of 
tha campaign. 

1 brought out that what was reqnirad now, if we could get a workable soheme 
‘im. was to pot it into operation wUii as little delay as possible, pending the 
* Mfiew (d the whole eoiiMtatkmsl position, which his Majesty’s 
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Goimxnent have expressed their readiness to undertake after the conclusion of 
the hostilities. 

. I think the above makes the position clear. Let me in conclusion repeat that 
as 1 said yesterday, I am at any time at your disposal or that of the other 
gentleman ^ who attended our meeting, whetlier jointly or singly, to give any 
assistance in my power in reaching conclusions on tJiese most important matters. 
I feel certain, as I said yesterday, that the suggestion 1 have put to you, reflecting 
as they do a very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of his Majesty’s 
Government to reach a complete understanding, will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

Extracts from Viceroy's Declaration \ His^ji ^\Uency the Viceroy attached the 
following to his letter to the leaders 

I stated in the declaration of October 18, 1939 ; His Majesty’s Government 
recognise that when the time comes to resume consideration of the plan for the 
future federal Government of India and of the plan destined to give effect to the 
assurances given in rarliamcnt by the late i^ecretary of btate, it will be necessary to 
reconsider, in the light of the then cin umstniKcs. to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1933 remnin n]>proprinte ; and 1 am authorised now by 
Bis Majesty’s Government to say tliat at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter inco consultation with the representatives of the several communi- 
ties, parties and interests in India and with the Indian rrinecs, with a view to secu* 
ring their aid and co-operation in framing such modifleations as may seem desirable. 

I added : I have, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, ns is stated in the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General, to further the i nrtnership between India and 
the United Kingdom within the pm] irc, to the end that India may att^ her due 
place among the great Dominions. 3 he scheme of government embodied in the Act 
of 1935 was designed ns an essential stage in tJmt ])rocc6S. But I have made clear 
in what I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, st the end tif the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as oj^eii to modification in the light 
of Indian views. And I w'ould make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at 
all times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement, by any 
means in their power, in the hope of contributing to ordered and harmonioui 
progress of India towards her goal. 

I remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the minorities for an asBuraiice 
that full weight would be given to their views and interests. It is unthinkable 
that we should now proceed to plan afresh or modify in any respect any imtiortant 
part of India’s future constitution without again taking counsel with those who^ have; 
in the recent past, been closely associated in a like task with Hie Majesty's 
Government and with rarliamcnt. 

President's Reply to.Vieeroy— Jrrf. A’o», 1999 

I thank you for your letter of Xov. 2 embodying in a concrete form, the 
propositiou which you placed before tis when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues 
and I have given our earnest consideration to it. We have had also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr. Jinnah but wc find ourselves unable to vary the answer we 
gave you during the interview. At the outset I would like to say that both 
Gandhiji and I missed at tlie interview any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised by the Congress about the clarification of ^ the war aims without whidh it is 
impossible for the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal, llie present crisis 
has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe and the action of the British 
Government in ueclnring India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. This crisis is entirely ]»olitical and is not relat^ to the communal 
issue in India. It raises vital questions in regard to the war aims of the British 
Government and the position of India in relation to them. 

The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued a lengthy statement 
on September 14 in w’hich they invited the British Government to declare their wer 
aims and, in particular, how these aims were going to apply to India and to be 
given effect to in the present. It was further stated that the Indian people must 
have the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference and should guide thdr own 
policy. On October 10 the A. I. G. G. approved of and endorsed this statement and 
statM that in the declaration to be made by the British Government India must 
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Iw didived tn independent nation and preeent implication ehonld be given to tbie 
etitea ait i^reaent to the largest possible extent The committee farther added that 
liNliaB msdom most be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and piotaotioii of the rights of all mitaorities. Bubseqnent to this the policy of the 
Bdtisli Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
m have been good enough to send me. This statement was considered by the 
OoBigrssa Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed their opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

As a oonsequencrof ^lis they felt compelled to declare that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Britain and to call upon the provincial Government in 
psomoes where the Congress is in a majority to tender their resignations. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the British policy met with the 
di sa ppro v al of an overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside the Congress. 
Ua anbiequent statements made on behalf of the British Government in Parliament 
had not BUMie any essential difference to tho policy outlined in the Viceregal state- 
asant and as you have Tightly pointed out that that policy is still gorernra by the 
axnaets from it that you have kindly sent us. 

I am afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this policy or consider any 
step to farther concperation unless the policy of the British Government is made 
elaar in a dedaimtion on the lines suggested by the Congress. It has pained us to 
ind lha communal questions being dragged in this connection. It has clouded the 
asahi ime. ‘ It baa been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it is our 
tanMSl dwdia to aettle all points of communal controversy by i^reement and we 
pioposa to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that this 
famoQ does not in any respect come in the way oi a declaration of Indian freedom 
at anosatad above. 

8«ch a dedantion applies to the whole of India and not to any par^ular 
eommnidty and the ConsUtnent Assembly which will frame India’s constitution 
wU hi farmed* on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement in regard 
tb xapccaentatioD. We are all agr^ that there must be full protection of 

if l drte and inteiesta and this protection should be by agreement between 
Jaa aoooened. The British Government in taking and sharing the burden 
, oat (million, made a settlement oi the queatioir much more difficiiU than it 
[ have hamv It dmuld allay all ml anxiety on the part of the British 
; Winn tha Congresa deelarca that it contemplates no conatltntion which 
wMt it peoieetioii ol rml mbsoriiiea to th^ satisfmtlon. It aaems to 
It dhctajrwkiff of the hind simcsted it an essential prdimkim to any 
'itkm of mattev* 1 ebonia like to add thot the secent li^ciopmeati 
I w hate modi it all the laova ncecosgry for a dear enunciation of 
irfbetory deolmration la mada a discussioii of the prqnosal made 
wfl! be appropdate and useful and we shall gladly discuss it 
hapa unnecemary to state that Qaiufti^ is in full agreement 

iFt propose to leava tomorrow eveaingfer Wardha unima your 

dasixaa otharwise. 

Mr. Jlaaah’a letter la Vleevay— ii Nov, 30 

WEb faferenee to the Joint interview which Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Bajendra Prasad, 
of the Cbogress^ and myself bad with you on Nov. 1, and in reply to 
_r dated Nov. 2, I beg to inform you that I understood that the Congress 
and myidf were to consider the proposals of your Excellency. To quote 
your Eaoeueney*s letter, *the proposition wnieh I invited you and the other 
ieim pnsenjL to connder as leaders of the Congress sod the Muslim League 
was that» given mu importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, 
fan Mum entiff upon discussions between yourselves in the provincial field, 
aonacfaent on whldi you could let me have proposals which would result in 
iepweentittvea of your two organisations immediately participating in the central 
M siS cn t t v p ^OonneiL 1 brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not to be 
•bnolately to resdve every detail of such differences as may exist in the 
What was required, as was remarked in the course of the discussion, 
(gm of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as would make it 
I lor my visitora and the qtganisationB which they represented to put 

i a'aehmne which could be edhimlexed for the centre. 

1 understand that we were to consider your proposal^ ititbout prejudice to 
fhamfiotolon of the Muslim League of October 22, stating 0iat the declaration 
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of your Excellency on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, was not satisfactory 
and required further elarificatioii and assurances, and also ivithout prejudice to 
the demand of the Con(ji;res3 for a declaration as adumbrated in the resolution of 
the A. I. C. C. on October 10, 1939. 

In consequence, I met the leaders of the Conp;rc8S. I was informed by them 
finally that they had come to the conclusion that they could not discuss any 
qnuestion with regard to matters referred tp in your letter of Nov. 2, relating to 
the provincial field or to the centre, until the .British Government had complied 
with their demand as embodied in the rcsohiih^'^ of the A. 1« C. C. Hence, these 
two questions were not further discussed. 

Viceroy's Broadcast Deelaration 

The Viceroy broadcast the following statement before releasing the foregoing 
corre^ondenee : 

It is with profound regret that I have to announce that the conversations 
which, at my instance, had been inaugurated between tlic represent at ives of 
Congress and the Muslim League have so far not achieved wlint 1 had ho]^ed. The 
country is entitled to know, in a matter of such moment and at a time of such 
gravity, what was the nature of the ]»roposilion whi< h I inviled my friends in 
those two organisations to consider. 1 shall tomorrow ]mblish correspondence 
which will make the | osition perfectly clear. T^t roc only say that my object 
has been, in these discussions, to bring together the leaders of the great parties 
and to endeavour to secure, as a result of i^ersonal contact between them, and 
wdth what personal assistance I could myself give, that mcasiire of agreement in 
the provinces which, in their view, would enable them to ]>nt forward proposals 
for a constructive advance at the centre for the period of the war, such ns w'ould 
be represented by some expansion of the Ciovcrnor-Gcncrnrs Executive Cbuncil and 
by the inclusion in it of political leaders. 

My declaration of Oct. 18 contemplated a consultative group. It offered an 
arrangement relatively so limited ns that group only because of marked divergences 
of view between llie great communities, clivcrgences the existence of which held 
out no hone of harmonious working at the centre on the basis of joint memberdiip 
of my Executive Council at a time when harmonious w'orking was of first 
importance. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that that group holds out great 
possibilities for the £utnie>- possibilities, I feel sure, greater than are commonly 
realized. 

I need not say that it is a ])rofound disappointment to me, after so much 
endeavour on the part of his Majesty’s Government on the part of those leaders 
with whom I have confeircd and of their friends, ns well ns on my own part, 
that we have no more to show and that in so many provinces we should be left 
with no choice but to use the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose in 
the Government of India Act. As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
they arc an cxiicdient and not a sanction. My own strong fcc'ling in regard to 
their me I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
in Arabic characters iii)on the groat gateway at Fatchimr h^ikri. Xbat quotation 
says, *Lifc is a bridge— a bridge that you shall ))a66 over. You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, da I propose to take this disappointment as final, 
or to abandon the efforts I am making to bring about a friendly adjustment of 
the differences in this country to the end that we can contimic to co-operate over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and diflicnltics such as 
those which now threaten to retard— even reverse— the course of constitutional 
development in India and the earliest attainment of the common goal will 
not die ppear spontaneously, nor, will they be conjured away l>y any rchisal to 
recognize their existence. They will be resolved only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust and with a firm resolve to succeed. 

I will say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience and 
for the goodwill of the Indian people and of the great j»olitical organisations— their 
members and their leaders— in the effortH 1 propose to continue to make. 

The difficulties arc great. How great they arc has been most clearly revealed 
by the events of the last six weeks. But tlie. attempt to recoiieilc them is one 
which it is imperative to make and in which, whether 1 fail or I succeed, I shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, 1 know* at the heart of all of 
those who care for India and for her future. 
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NOTES 

The resolntlon on War-CrUie in l^yindal Aaaembliea 

The following resolution was moved by Premiers in the Prorindal Assemblies 
of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, U. P., Bombay, Orissa and North West 
Frontier Province : 

*The Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of 
the ^ple of Indie and have further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of the 
mvincial Governments. 

*^his Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order to secure the co- 
operation of the Indian people that die principles of democracy with eflective 
safe-guards for the Muslim and other minorities be applied to India and her 
policy be guided by her people ; and that India should be regarded as an 
independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution and further that suitable 
action should be taken in so far as it is possible in the immediate present to give 
effect to that principle in regard to present governance of India. 

"This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by his Majesty’s Government when niiihorising the stalemeiit that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India, and in view of this failure of the 
British Government to meet India’s demand this Assembly is of opinion that 
the Government cannot associate itself with British policy.” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the xesolutionrs in the 
light of the resolutions passed by the Working Committee from time to time since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe and the crisis arising therefrom in India. The 
amendment proposed by the Muslim League party was rejected by the Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment was as follows 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that they should when 
considering the question of India’s constitution citbei' duiing the auratson of the 
war or aiter it is ccmcluded, bear in mind that the democratic parlianentoi’y 
system of Goveniment under the ]>rescnt coustitntion has failed, being utteily 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and, Iberefore, apart from 
the Government of India Act of 1935, the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly reviewed and revised dc novo and that the 
British Government should not make any commitment in principle or otlierwise 
without the apinroval and consent of Uie All India Muslim League, which alone 
represents, and can speak, on belialf of the Mvssalmans of India, as well as without 
the conseiit of all important minorities and interests.” 

The resolution as oririnally moved, was passed by large majorities in the seven 
provinces. In U. P. and 0. P. Assemblies it was passed with slight amendments 
which were accepted by the Congress party. 

Gandhi’s Article— 1. The Next Step 

The following article hy Oandhijl apjteared in the *Harijan^ Dated SOth, 
October 1989 : — 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do today in 
connection with the present impasse with the British Government. The resignation 
of Congress minismes was a necessity. But the next step is by no means clear. 
Congressmen seem to be expecting a ulg move. Borne correspondents tell me, if 1 
only give the call, there will be an India-wide response such as has net*er been 
madel^ore. And they assure me that the people will remain non-violent. Beyond 
their assurance I have no other proof in supijort of their statement. 1 have proof 
in my own possession to the contrary. These columns have contained some of that 
proof. 1 cannot identify myself with any civil disobedience unless I am convinced 
that Congressmen believe in non-violence with all its implications and will follow 
implidtly the inatructiona issued from time to time. 

Apart from the uncertrinty of the observance of nonviolence in Congress ranks 
is the tremendous fact that the Muslim l>eague look upon the Congress as the 
enemy U the Muslims. This makes it well-mgh impossible for the Congress to 
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organise anccessful non-violent revolution through civil disobedience. It will 
certainly m^n Hindii-Muslim riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, demands the 
reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest term consistent with national self-respect 
The oflensive will have to be taken by t'lc British Government. In a situation so 
delicate and unexampled no individual Congressman or even Congress Committee 
can be allowed to take the law into their own hands. The Working Committee 
should alone have the right to declare and regulate civil disobedience. 

I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my limitations appal 
me. My physical condition makes it impossible for me move about as I used to 
before. 1 am therefore cut off from all outward contaci with the masses. Even the 
present Congress workers I do not know p'orsonally. I never meet them. My 
correspondence has to be restricted ns much as ])OBsiblc. Therefore, unless Congress- 
men almost instinctively perceive the duty and the necessity of tlie preliminary 
inaction 1 am prescribing, my guidance will be not only useless but it will be 
harmful. It will create confusion. 

I hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own action the British 
Government have made it impossible for the Congress to co-operate with them in 
the prosecution of the war, the Congress must not embarass them in its prosecution. 
I do not desire anarchy in the country. Independence will never come through it. 
I do not wish for the defeat of the British or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
The peoples of Europe have been hel^dessly drawn into the war. But they will soon 
be awakened from their torpor. This war will not be a war to the finish unless 
the whole of modern civilisation is to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views 
I do, I am in no hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My r>re8cription to Cong- 
ressmen. for the time being, is to consolidate the organisation by purging it of all 
weaknesses. I swear by the old constructive programme of communal unity, removal 
of untouchability, and the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is impossible 
without the first two. If India’s villages are to live and prosper, the charkha must 
become universal. Rural civilisation is impossible without the charkha and all it 
implies, i. e , revival of village crafts. Thus the charkha is the symbol par excellence 
of non-violence. And it can occiiiiy the whole of the time of all Congressmen. If 
it makes no appeal to them, either they have no non-violence in them or I do not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If my love of the charkha is a weakness in 
me, it is so radical as to make me unfit as a general. The wheel is bound up with 
my scheme of Swaraj, indeed with life itself. All India should know my credentials 
on the eve of what can become the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 

2. The Only Way 

The following article of Oandhiji appeared in the ''Harijan'\ Dated the 
19th, November 1939 

Pandit Jnwaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among other thingi^ the 
implications of a Constituent Assembly. When he first introduced it in the Cong- 
ress resolutions, I reconciled myself to it bccauBe of my belief in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. But 1 was not free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason perhaps, more 
enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. For 1 seem to see in it a remedy, which 
Jawaharlal may not, for our communal and other dislcmi^rs, besides being a vehicle 
for mass political and other education. 

The more criticism I see of the scheme, the more enamoured I become of it. 
It will be the surest index to the popular feeling. It will bring out the best and 
the worst in us. Illiteracy does not woi*^ me. I would plump for unadulterated 
adult franchise for both men and women, i. e., I would put them all on the register 
of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do not wish to, I would 
give separate vote to the Muslims ; but, without giving separate vote, I would, 
though reluctantly, give reservation, if required, to every xcal minority according to 
its numerical strength, 

Thus the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving at a 
just solution of the communal problem. Today we are unable to say with 
mathematical precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is admittedly 
the oldest representative organisation on the widest scale, it is open to political and 
semi-political organisalions to question, as they do question, its overwhelmingly 
representative character. The Muslim I^eague is undoubtedly the laraest organisation 
representing Muslims, but several Muslim bodies— by no means all insignificant— 
deny its claim to represent them. But the Constituent Assembly will represent 
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all communities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way of 
doing full justice to rival claims, without it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly and fully representing the will of the people. Undouot^ly 
such a constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self -govern mciU has merely to roAect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they are not prepared for it, they will make a hash of it. I can 
conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong experiments, but 1 cannot conceive a i^ple governing them- 
selves rightly through a govcriiment imposed from without, even as the fable 
Jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his elegant 
companion. A diseased person has a pros|)ect of getting well by personal effort. He 
eannot borrow health from others. 

The risks of the ex|)eriment are admitted. There is likely to be impersonation. 
Unscrupulous persons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent Assembly, if it comes into being— as I hope it will— as a 
result of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the combined 
mi of the best men of the two n.ationB will produce an Assembly that will r^ect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Tlierefore the success of the experiment 
at Uie present stage of India’s history depends upon the intention of the 
British statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganised rebellion. For I know that India has become impatient. I am 

S ainiully conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent civil 
isobedieuce on a mass scale. If*, therefore, I cannot persuade the Congress to 
await the time when non-violent action is possible, 1 have no desire to live to see 
a dog-fight between the two communities. I know for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress and there is no communal ndjustincnt, nothing on earth can prevent an out- 
break of violence re.suUing for the time being in anarchy and red ruin. I hold 
that it is duty of all commimitics and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have given my own opinion 
on it, but I am not tied down to the details. When I was nearly through with 
this article, I got the following wire from Syed Abdulla Brelvi : “Considerable 
misapprehensions among mlnoiitics (about) Constituent Assembly. Strongly urge 
clarification details, fran‘chi.-ic, composiiion, methods arriving decision.” I think I 
have said siillicient in the foregoing to answer Syed Saheb’s question. By minorities 
he has Muslims principally in mind as ^ represeuted by the Muslim League. If 
once the proposition that all communities desire a chart^ of independence 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied with anything 
else, is accepted, the settling of details surely becomes easy. Any other method 
must lead to an imposed constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an 
indefinite prolongation of imperialistic rule sustuined by the help oi those who 
will not accept the fully democratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 

The principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government. If they can 
summon a Boiuul ^J’able Conference as they propose to do after the War, they can 
surely summon a Constituent Assembly subject to safe-guards to the satisfaction 
of minoritieiii The expression 'satisfaction of minoritieB’ may be regarded as vague. 
It can be defined beforehand by agreement. The auestion thus resolves itself into 
whether the British Government desire to ]>art with power and open a new chapter 
in their own history. I have already shown that the qneslion of the Princes is a 
herring across the path. European interests are absolutely safe so long as they 
are not in conflict with 'the interests of India’. I think this expression finds place 
in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be fonnd that the 
way to democratic Bwaraj lies only through a properly constituted Assembly call it 
hy whatever name you like. All resources must therefore, be exhausted to reach 
Constituent Assembly befoxe direct action is thought of. A stage may be reached 
when direct action may become the necessary prelude to the Constituent Assembly. 
The stage is not yet. 
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Plroceedings of the Worfdng Committee 

Wardha^lStK to 22nd, December, 19S9 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from Beeemher 
18 to 22, 1939. Sri Rajmdra Prasad presided. The membere present were 6hme 
Sarojini Naidu, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Jawaharlal N^ru, VaHabhbhai 
FatcL Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, Fhulabhai l^ai, Banker Bao 
Deo, Bidhan Chandra Hoy, Profulla Chandra Ghosh: Harekrishna M^tab and 
J. B. Kripalani. Sri C. Bajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Qandhiji 
attended the afternoon sittings throughout. 

Polltfeal Sitaation 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation and passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the recent pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. His reference to the communal question merely 
clouds the issue and takes the public mind off the central fact that ^e British 
Government have failed to define their war aims especially with regard to India’s 
freedom. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the communal question will never 
be satisfactorily solved so long as the diderent parties are to look to a third party, 
through whose favour they expect to gain special privileges, even though it may 
be at the expense of the nation. The rule of a foreign power over a people involves 
a division among the elements composing it. The Congress has never conceal^ 
from itself the necessity of uniting the various divisions. It is the one organisation 
which in order to maintain its national character has consistently tried, not always 
without success, to bring about unity. But the Working Committee are convinced 
that lasting unity will only come when foreign rule is completely withdrawn. 
Events that have happened since that last meeting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. Ihc Working Committee are aware that the independence of India 
cannot be maintained, if there arc warring elements within the country. The 
Committee are therefore entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the 
communal question reliKJtancc to part with power. The Constituent ABsembiy as 
proposed by the Congress is the only way to attain a final settlement of communal 
questions. The proposal contemplates fnllest representation of all communijties 
with separate electorates where noccssary. It has already been made clear on be- 
half of the Congress that minority rights will be ])rotectcd to the satisfaction pf 
the miuorities concerned, difference, if any, referred to an impartial tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that independence is not to be won 
without very hard work. Since the (^bngress is pledged to non-violence, the final 
fiaDction behind it is Civil Besistance, which is but a part of Saty^raha. Batyagraha 
means good-will towards all, especially towards opponents. Therefore it is the 
duty of individual Congressmen to promote and seek good-will. Success of the 
programme of Khadnar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic independence is indispensable. The Working Committee, therefore, hope 
that all Congress organisations will, by a vigorous mosecution of the constructive 
programme, prove themselves fit to take up the call when it comes. 

Independence Day 

Following resolution was passed : — 

In view of the present political crisis and the urgent necessity of preparing 
the country for the struggle that may be forced upon us, in the near future by 
the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, it was felt that ^e 
Independence Flech|;e for this year should be so framed as to help in the preparation 
already on foot. The following resolution was therefore passed : 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congress Committees. 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly wd with doe 
solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 19<K). Ever since 19^ this day has 
been regularly ooserved all over the country and it has become a landmark in onr 
struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the world 
are now passing and the possibility of our strii^le for freedom ,l^ing continued 
in an intenser form, the next celebration of this Day has a special significance to 
it. This celebration must therefore not only be the declaration of our national 
will to freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge^to disciplined action. 

The Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress Committees 
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tioiia and i^ividuals to notify their Provinciid Congress Committees of the 
jaeetiiiga hdd as Ml as the individual or group pledges taken. The Committee 
hope that nobe who does not believe in the contents of the pledge will take it 
vmx lor the sake of form. Those Congressmen who do not believe in the 
msenbed pledge should notify their disapproval, stating reasons therefor to the 
Provincial Congress Committee, giving their names and addresses. This informa- 
tion m requixea not for the purpose o! any disciplinary action but for the purpose 
of shoertaining the strength of disapproval of anything contained in the pl^ge 
The Working Committee have no desire to imi)ose the pledge on unwilling Congress 
men. In a non-violent organisation compulsion can have little place. The launch- 
ing of civil disobedience requires the disciplined fulfilment of the essential condi- 
tions thereof. 


Pledge 

**We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they ,may have full op|>ortunitieB of growtlL Wo believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights nnd oppresses tl^m, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government 
in India has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
pditieally, culturally and spiritually. Wo believe, therefore, that India must 
sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

**Wo recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a 
long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by 
adhering to these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

'^We pledge ourselves anew to the lnde))endence of India and solemnly 
iMve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaral is 
attained. 

*We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working., of the constructive programme 
of Khadi, eouimunal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shall seek 
every opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen- without distinction of 
caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and povei-ty those who 
have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are 
ooasidmd to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to desteoy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction betw'cen the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children 
of mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest. 

'^Gharkha and Kbadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the zesuscitatlon of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of tfa# grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for OUT personal requirements nothing but Kbadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

*We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
.polides and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever 
It may oome, for carrying on the struggle for the indei)cudence of India.” 


Bengal P. C. C. affairs 

The situation created by the attitude of the Bengal P. C. C. in regard to the 
lesolutiODB of the Working Committee, instructions issued by the President, the 
Bi^rit of non-cooperation shown by it towards the Election Tribunal and the 
mismanagement of the funds was discussed. The Committee was coustraind 
reluctantly to pass the following resolution : 

Ihe Working Committee regret that they have once again to review the 
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voiUng of fhe _ ExecntiTe of Uie Bengal Frovindal CongreM Oomnittee 
and to take^ action thereon. During the last few months the affairs of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for consideration on several occasions. On 
the last occasion, the Working Committee noted with regret the tone and temfier of 
the r^lution of the Bengal P, C. C. and its Executive Council. The Workiim 
Committee disapproval of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 
and their general attitude as rcgai'ds the Election ^Tribunal and in particular directed 
the Secretary of the B. F. C. G. to withdraiv fiis instructions to the District of 
Bajshahi countennanding the orders of the Tribunal and to publish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee expressed the hope that tiiere would be no further 
condict between the Tribunal ap]3ointed by the Working Committee and the 
Executive of the B. P. C. C. and tliat full co-operation would be given to the 
Tribunal. The Working Commiitce regret that this hope has not been realised and 
as a result of comi>lete lack of co-oi)cration, the members of the Tribunal have 
tendered their resignations. The SccretAry of the B. P. C. C. has failed to carry 
out the specilic direction given to him by the Working Committee and neither the 
President of the B. P. 0. C. nor the Excimtive Council have taken any action 
in that regard. The Working Committee feci that this state of things is deplorable 
and that they would, in the circumstances, be justified in taking action under 
Article XIII, 01, C («t) of the Constitution to make arrangements for carrying on 
tile work of the Congress, in the province. In view, however, of the fact that 
fresh elections will be held soon, the Committee do not consider it necessary to 
take such an extreme Piep but they consider it absolutely essential to take steps 
to ensure that the elec tions be held in a fair and impartial manner. The Working 
Committee resolve therefore that an ad hoc committee consisting of the following 
persons with ^lauhma Abulkalam Azad as Chairman be formed to make arrange- 
ments for and conduct electfons of delegates to the next Congress and all other 
elections to tJie I’rimsny, Sub-divisional, ' and District Congress Committees 
according to the B. P. C. C. Knlcs. The ad hoc committee shall also have authority 
to delimit and form constitnen<!ie8 and to exercise all other powers exerciseable 
by the B. P. 0. 0. or its Execuiivc Council or any of its office-bearers in regard 
to tliosc elections. 'I'hc B. P. C\ C. and its Executive Council and office-bearers 
as also all subordinate committi'cs and their onice-bearers in the Province shall 
deal with and give all co-oi'cration to the ad hoc committee and carry out all 
i’lstruiMions l)y that committee in regard to the elections aforementioned. The ad 
hoc committee sliuU fnneiion unlit tlic new B. P. 0. C. is duly formed and its 
ollicc- bearers take cliargo of the woik of the ITovince. 

The Working Committee request the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their icbignaiions ami to function in terms of the Constitution and the 
rules framed. All pendiiii!; complaints relating to elections as well as any disputes 
arising out of the elections to ho iichl hereafter under the direction and authority 
of the ad hoc. commitiee shall be di.sposcfl of by the Election Tribunal. 

Com]daints Jiavo boi^n reccivod that the funds of the B. P. C, C. were not 
kept in bank or otherwise dealt with as required by the rules of the B. P. C. C. 
The Working Committee ui>pointcd Illcssrs. B. K. Butliboi & Co., Incorporated 
Accouiitaiits, Calcutta, as audilors, who have gone into the accounts and sent in 
their rc]>ort. Bcjious incgularilies including failure to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as admitted arc disclosed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
separate resolution. 

Members of the Ad Hoc Committee 

1. Maulaiui Abul Kalam Chairman. 2. Dr. B. C, Roy. 3. Dr. P. C. 

Ghosh. 'I. Bjt. J. 0. Gupta. 5, Dr. Biiresli Chandra Banerjce. 6. Sjt. Kirou 
Banker Roy. 7. Bjt. Aniiada Prosa<l Choudhiiri, and 8. Bj. Benoyendranath Palit. 

A. I. C. C. Fund in Bengal 

The following vcsoUitiou was passed : 

Read the letter of Bri Barut Chandra Bose, the leader of Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly, addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Asad. The Worting 
Committee see no reason to alter its previous decision. The Committee note with 
satisfaction that the balance of the fund has been handed over to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Aza<l as directed but regret that Bri Surat Chandra Bose declined to place 
the account books for audit by the auditors. 

The Working Committee note with regret that many of the Congress members 
of the Bengal Logislntiirc ha\’c not paid their quota to the fund and a large amount 
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xenudns unrealised. The Leader of the Party is reqiieated to recover the arrears 
and to take the co-operation of Maualna Abul Kalam Azad in this matter, if 
necessary, and to report to the next meeting of the Working Committee. 

Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Congress Committee Accounts 

The Working Committee have considered the audit report submitted by Messrs 
8. B. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Oommittee in terms t>f the resolution of the Working Committee dated November 
19 to 23, 1939. 

For the period April 1, 1937 to March 31, 1038, beyond a set of accounts pre- 
pared by Messrs. P. K. Ghosh A Co., Incorporated Accountants, the auditors were 
not supplied with any books, papers or vouchers for the |)criod. The Secretary of 
the B. P. C. C. reported to the auditors that when he assumed office on Ajiril 10, 
1938 he was not handed over charge of the books by the then 'ficasurcr and 
Secretary, and no attempts have been made to search 'for or trace those bo<:>ks of 
account, papers and vouchers. The books, pajicrs and vouchers for the period let 
April, 1938 to 9th April, 1938 have not' been produced and arc said to be missing. 
Accounts from 10th April, 1938 to dlst March, 1930 and paiiers produced are 
incomplete. 

The cash book which was produced to the auditors on the 9th December, 
which was written upto the Slst October, 1939, showed a cash balance of Ks. 
17,718/8/1 and the balance as drawn was signed by the fSecretary. There were no 
entries in the Cash Book for the months of November and Dei'cmber upto the date 
of its production nor was any rough Cash Book produced for the ]iei'iod. Thereafter, 
the Secretary called at the office of the auditors on the 13th December and stated 
that two items of cash receipt aggregating to Rs. 880 were inadvertently omitted 
from Cash Book and the omission was due to the hurry in submitting the 
Accounts to the auditors. 

According to the accounts as produced by them there was a closing cash 
bdance of Bs. 18,598/8/1, no part oi which was banked into the bank account of 
the B. P« C. 0. or produced in cash or otherwise before the auditors. The Secretary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows : — 

hereby certify that the cash balance of tlie B. 1\ C. C. Fund as at the 
close of business on Slst October, 1939 was Hs. 18,598/8/1 (Rupees eighteen thousand 
five hundred and ninetyeight, Annas eight and Pies one only) and the said balance 
was in my custody as on that date.” 

The B. P. 0. 0. had no bank account upto Slst October, 1939, crossed cheques 
which were received had to be cashed through some persons havii^ a bank 
account. At the request of the auditors later on, a pass-book of the B. P. 0. G. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. 0. 0. with the Pioneer Bank Ltd. The 
Account appears to have been opened so late as the 2l6t November, 1939, with an 
initial deposit of Rs. 560. But a cheque for that amount appeal’s to have been 
dishonoured twice and ultimately credited as late as 9th December, 1939. The final 
balance on the 13th December, 1939 was Bs. 12,389/9/-. 

The following paragraph from the report deals with the cash balance and 
where and how it was hdd 

‘‘We asked the Office Secretary to cxplmn the fact that on 31st October, 1939, 
the balance as per Cash Book was Rs. 18,^/8/l and yet the Bonk Account started 
21 days later with a balance of Rs. 5C0. We wanted to know what happened to 
the large cash balances on 3l8t October, 1939. We were informed by the Office 
Secretary that the msh balance was with the Secretary and that it was in his own 
personid bank account and was being gradually crcditkl to the B. P. 0, 0. account 
from time to time and in instalments, and that the balance at bank oh December 
13, 1939, after meeting expenditure was Rs. 12,368-9. We understand that this bank 
balance includes Bs, 4,163-0-6 from the A. I. 0, 0. surplus.” 


It appears from the above facts that the Secretary of the B. P. C. G. failed 
to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do* From the certificate it is quite 
eUSx that the Secretai^ was not in a position to produce the whole or any part 
of the balance of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day. From 
the manner in which the account was sought to be opened on November 21, 1939, 
it is clear that the monies were not easilv forthcoming from where the same were 
hdd. The final balance in the bank includes Bs. 4,163-0-6 surplus from the A. I* 
O. G. meeting held at Calcutta. It is clear that a sum amounting to Bs. 10,371-3-7 
was not prooiiced nor banked by the Secreta]7 upto December, 13, 1939 on which 
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date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to have been with him 
and oiuht to have b^n ready for production and being banked. Besides this, the 
state of affairs as disclosed by the audit sho^s that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly k^t. 

The Working Committee consider this state of things to be extremely un- 
satisfwtory and detrimental to the prestige and efficient working of the Conpess 
organisation in the Province. The Provincial K>c( utivc cannot be considered to 
have discharged their duty properly and fiindioiv*! in terms of the Constitution 
of the B. P. C. C. which specifically requires at all monies should be duly 
banked. Even overlooking all other irregularities, and the absence of proper 
accounts, which should be easily available for inspection and audit, the Committee 
cannot tolerate that a large cash balance which at the lowest computation comes 
to over ten thousand rupees should remain nnbnukcd or iinprodnced or otherwise 
unaccounted for even at the time of the special aiulit. 

The Working Committee direct that the admitted cash balance should be 
handed over to the Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Gupta, and be deposited by him in a 
bank without the least further delay. The Treasurer is rrquested to treat the reali- 
sation and deposit of that fund as liis personal rcB]'onsibility and, report to the 
President of the Provincial Congress Committee and to the General Secretary of 
the A. I. C. C. 

In order that the state of affairs disclosed by the audit report may be rectified 
the Secretary and the Troasuror should take immediate Bteps to keep proper 
accounts and see that monies are tlisbursed in strict accordance with the rules of 
the B. P. C. C. and the practice obtaining in all public organisations ; in parti- 
cular they should see that no cash remains with any individual beyond the amount 
permitted under the rules for petty expenses and that no monies are paid out ex- 
cept through bank and on proper sanction. 

The A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committee: — I— Allahabad-^ iMh, Dcremher iftJU 

We have again to remind you that you liavc to send to onr office a rei^ortof 
your activities in the current year (commencing from the T’ri})uii session of the 
Congress. It is quite possilile that such a report may take some time to be ready. 
Ill &e meantime wc shall he obliged if you can immediately furnish us with 
information on the following points 

(1) — Number of Congress Committees— District, Tclisil, Mandal, Siib-Dinsiou 
and primary Committees functioning in the province. 

(2) — 'Ine total number of otlicc bearers. 

(d)— The amount of money received from (a) membership fees, (h) other 
sources. 

(4) -The amount of money B]ient by each organisation daring the year and the 
main heads under which expenditure w’ns incurred. 

(5) — What arrangements, if any, have been made for (he internal audit of the 
Committee. 

(6) — The number of districts in your ]»rovincc and their t»opulatioiiB. 

(7) --The number, name and population of the states attached to your province. 

(8) — The number of meetings of the Congress Cbnnnittees. 

(t))~The number of public meetings and demonstrations organised by the 
different Committees under instructions from the 1\ C. C. 

(10)— Any constructive work done under the auspices of the Congress 
Committees. 

As much information niidor the different heads ns is available should be 
supplied* Where exact figures are not available approximate figures may be giveu. 
The approximation should however not be based njoii guess work. 

Il—Wardha^SSrd. December 1939 

1 am sending you herewith two resolutions passed by the Working Committee 
at its last meeting at Wardha. The resolution on the Political Situation reiterates our 
demand and points out that the communal question in this connection is iri'elevant 
and raising of it by the British Government is merely to cloud the issue. We 
are therefore 'Entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the communal 
question reluctance to part with power.” Naturally then we must complete our 
preparations for the final sanction behind our just demand, which is Civil Resis- 
tance, In this connexion, the resolution directs all Coiigressmcn to promote and 
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Mk goodwill between the different commnnitieB inhabiting India, carry out the 
oonatructive prommme with a^ial attention to Charkha and Khadi which are 
the accepted aymbola of *Non-Wolence, harmony and economic independence.^ 

The second resolution deals with the observance of Independence Day. We 
have been observing this day since 1930. This time the observance has a special 
significance attached to it due to the poliUcal crisis through which the country is 
passing. Therefore» before we take the pledge, we are required to take stock of our 
efforts in the past Without this stock taking the pledge is likely to become a 
mere form. The greatest instrument of a Satyagrahi is his own self. He has to 
analyse his past activities and find out whether he has made himself a fit instru- 
ment for the service of the starving millions of India ; whether his service has not 
been tinged with self-interest and personal ambitions. He has to find out whether 
he has done his best to be just and generous to the minorities ; whether he has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constructive programme. Only after we have 
taken stock of the past can wc take the Independence Pledge in the proper spirit 
of service and humility. lu that spiidt the Working Committee would like all 
Congressmen to take the pledge this time on the appointed day. 

The Working Committee would also like to gauge the strength of our army. 
It must necessarily consist of soldiers that not only believe in the goal of indepen- 
dence but also in the means that the High Command propose to employ. Soldiers 
in an army must all employ for the time being the weapons prescribed by the 
Command or else the army would be working at cross purposes and would be 
ineffective. The Working Committee, therefore, are anxious to know the numerical 
strength of their soldiers. 

You will therefore please have the pledge translated in the language of your 
province and distribute it broadcast. You will send to this office as previously 
requests reports of the progress of your activities. 

Allahabad— 29th, December 1939 

I forwarded to you from W’ardha two resolutions passed by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee dealing with the Political Situation and the Independence 
Day. These two resolutions must be read together. They state the Congress 
position with reference to the British Government and the Communal question 
rais^ by it. They also lay down for Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
programme that is to be followed in the immediate future to pre])are the country 
for the struggle ahead. It is needless to remind you that non -cooperation between 
the Congress and the British Government has already (Commenced. It began with 
the resignation of Congress ministnes. This resignation is the first step towards 
preparation for Civil Resistance. The rest of the programme is laid down in the 
two resolutions already referred to. It is essential that this programme be worked 
out a8,^pee^ly as possible. 

For the successful working of the programme I would suggest the establishment 
in the Sovincial offices of departments dealing with Bei)Rrate items. Each depart- 
ment may be placed in charge of an officer or a small Committee that can easily 
meet from time to time. 

The following Departments may be formed with advantage : 

(1) PUBIJCITY DkPAKTMENT 

The department should periodically publish pamphlets and leaflets explaining 
the present political sUuntion with special reference to the various resolutions 
passed by the #Voiking Committee and the A. I. C. C. since the outbreak of war 
in Europe*. The demand for the Constituent Assembly must be popularised and 
explained esi'ccially with referents to the minority problem. Extensive tours of 
local leaders must oe organised. All India leaders must be invited to go round 
the province. The head office will give all possible help in getting members of 
the Working Committee and other leaders to give time for this purpose. 

C2) Minority Department 

It must explain through the publicity department the effors made by the 
Congress towards the solution of the minority problem with 8i)ecial reference to 
Muslims. How efforts in the past have failed in spite of the Congress will to 
agree : the part played by the eommunal decisions of the British Government 
introducing separate electorates with its permanent communal majorities and 
minorities. Now that agreement by means of pacts and conferences is despaired 
of we propose to solve we question by means of the Constituent Assembly. 
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rfv ^ to have tbit department, under a amall Committaa. tti 

^mmittee must consiat of representatives from the principal minorities, Mustak 
Cnnstians and where necessar j Sikhs, Parsees, Anglo-Indians and dcnnifUrf 
communities. It must be clearly brought out that Congressmen sad: to . bring 
about better relations with minorities by personal contacts and goodwill no? 
neighbourly service. 

(3) HARUi|r Pbpartment 

If them is any one group of peo^^e whom we have kept down throa|^ tho 
centuries and upon whom we have' heaped innistice and indignity it is onr HaTHe" 
brothera; Whatever is done towards ameliorating their condition is but a partial 
reparation of a great and grievous wrong. Their social, economic and pditieal 
needs must be looked after. Efforts must be made to see that a fair number of 
them as also of members of the minorities are d^ted in local bodies and to 
offices and Committees in the Congress organisation. 

(4) Gharkha Department 

For this department too a small Committee will facilitate work. The commltlea 
must have among its members the agents and Secretaries or heads of Ffoviaeial 
branches of the Charkha Saugh. The work of the Committee will be to providt 
faciUties to intending spinners, making available at reasonable cost, and fni|ds 
permitting without cost to the poor villager, all instruments required for the diflfoceni 
processes of caixling, making slivers and spinning. The Committee must also 
lacilitate the sripply cotton where necessary, ft must make provision for 
mstritetion. Facilities must be provided for the collection of yam produoed| 
selling it or tnriiing it into cloth. With the co-(M>eration of the lo^* branch d 
tlie Spinners* Association it must also work tor the popularisation of IQiadi and 
the disposal of the old and the new stoi'ks* For all this it will be necessary that 
the Committee should have some funds. A grant from the P. G. C. funds will 
not be enough for this work. The Committee must therefore take upon itsA 
the task of collecting funds foi* the |mri)OBe. 

Other departments or Committees that may be necessaiy for our preparation 
may be added. The Head Office will be happy to affoitl all assistance in the 
carrying out of the nrogramme. Cooperation of the Confess Legislative party and 
its leaders must also dc obtained for all this w’ork. In the districts too suitable 
machinery must be cre.ated to emry ou the work. 

The Central Office must be kept informed about the machinery created for 
carrying out of the programme of preparatiou. We must also get monthly if not 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 

IV— Allahabad^ 80th, Dccemhir 1939 

The last meeting of the Working Committee was approached by the U* P. 
Provincial Congress Committee with a request to drop the delegate’s elections this 
year in view of the preparations that were^ already on in the country for tho 
coming struggle. For various reasons the Committee did not find it possible .to 
acc^e to this suggestion. They, however, hoped that least possible time and 
energy of Congressmen and Congress Committees will be diverted U) this necessary 
work. 

The Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a possibility of a struggle 
appeared on the horizon all differences political and personal were forgotten and 
Congressmen and women presented a united front. The Committee have no 
doubt that this goodwill and unity will not be disturbed by the coming dectiono. 
To ensure a calm atmosphere efforts should be made to secure as far as possible 
unanimous elections by common agreement. Whenever and wherever contested 
elections cannot be avoided Congress offices and those in charge of the elections 
will be greatly helping the national preparations for the coming fight, if they 
scrupulously avoid taking sides. We may also not forget tlmt it is the duty of 
every Congressman to see that members of the minority communities and our 
Harijan brothers are allowed facilities to be returned in sufficient numbers in the 

elections. . . , . i ^ u ^ 

Usually at the time of elections this Office receives many complaints shout 
irregularities and injustices. At this juncture we would request all pities, groups 
and individuals to see that all disputes are amicably settled ^ally.. The presem 
of the Election Tribunals should make reference to this office unnecessary. No 
money need be wasted on telegrams and telephone calls. ^ ^ 

Every effort must be made to see that the atmosphere of unity, goodwiL jpud 
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•othusiMin that pervades the country at this juncture, is disturbed as little as 
Miiible and most of our attention is directed to the preparations which 1 hope 
nave already begun in your province. We may not allow petty personal jealoasies 
and rivalries to stand in the way of our just and noble cause. 

What it Means 

The followin'! article by Oandhiji appeared in the December issee of the *Harijan' 


Those who belicVe that India can be freed and her freedom obtained only 
thfouah noa-violoncc, will surely believe that non-violence on a mass scale can 
only be observed by the masses bcin^ usefully and knowin^;ly oc^cupied fur the sake 
of the country. What is that one tiling which all can do ^sily without any capital 
worth the name and which in itself is calculated to soothe Ihc nervous system ? 

answer will unequivocally be hand-spiuuiiig and its anterior proi^csses. And it 
is indigenous to the soil. Millions can easily loam it, and its output is always 
current coin. If thei-e were no mills, yarn would* be as much valued as, say ghee. 
Famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of gtaples. If the people have the 
willi they can produce their cloth without much labour. 


In the States of Europe where war is x rcoognised institution , adult males 
are conscripted lor military service for a given number of years. In a country 
that wants to defend itself and regulate its life without war preparation, people 
have to be conscripted for productive national sin'vi e. If a country’s vital require- 
ments are produced through a centralised iiidastTy, it will ilud it necessary to 
guard them even as a eapiialist guards his tvcasuics. A country whose culture is 
bsAed on non-violence will find it nc< cssary to have cMuy liome as much self- 
contained as i)Osaiblc. Indian society was at one time imknowiiii'ly constituted on 
a non-violent basis. The home life, i.c., tlie village, was undisiurbeil b\ the perio- 
dical visitatioiis from barbarous hordes. Mnyijc has hIiowii that India's villages 
were a congeries of repubti*’s. In them there were no ladies and gentlemen, or all 
were. Unless this argument is ncccj>tc<l )>y tlie Coiigressim ii 1 liold it to bo impossible 
to establish uon-violcnec that will be tuoof against* temptai ion ami iJiat will stand 
true no matter how heavy the odds may bo against it. IN'iilionl siK'h non-violence 
the country cannot put up a iiuht in which there is no going back and ilicre is no 
defeat. The Congress will never prove its non- violent iiiteiniun before JlrUishers and 
the world. The Congress non-violence is intcndctl as well in respect of the rulers, as 
^ all those who fear, distrust or dosjaso the great institution. I have no doubt that 
want of this broad non-violence is resuousilde for our failure to reach communal 
unity. The fact is that Congressmen have not demonstrated that living non- 
violence in their dealings even among themselves. And I cannot resist the convic- 
tion ^at the deficiency of our non-violence can be measured by the dciiciency in 
oar khadi programme. Our belief in either has been half-hcarteil. I plead for full- 
hearted belief in both. And the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly 
likely that it will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India's freedom. 


With this background, let Congressmen carefully study the table (printed 
dsewhere in this issue) prepared for me by Krisbnodas Ciandhi who is among 
tha few khadi experts who nave made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. 
The figures are an interesting study for khadi -lovers. They will vary for inferior 
grades of cotton. But they are good enough as a workable index. Those who do 
not wish to fake the trouble of studying the whole table should look at count 14 
only. They will see that a self-sfuiiner’s khadi will cost him a little less than 3 
as. per sq.^rd. X have caiitemplated at least half an hour’s spinning per day by 
every Congressman. Even a novice should easily spin 100 yards in .10 minutes. 
Ifany spii 1 200 yards with ease during that time. Supposing the self -spinner ne^s 
20 yards per year, he will need to spin at the most for one hour per day. Thus 
onerfilth id the whole population would need to spin at the most for five hours per 
day for enongb yarn to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards per head. 
The present average is said to be 15 yards per head. With greater efficiency the 
worlong hours can be considerably reduced. 1 hold that such distributed production 
oi klmt requires minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co- 
operation on a BC'ale never witnessed anywhere in modern times. Given the requir^ 
wilii the .proposition is perfectly feasible. Anyway 1 expect every Congressman to 
pat up ms best effort to spin intelligently as much as he can and organise khadi 
sales amuig r.r.igbbov’’® : «»nfl Ha cbould dc in the belief that ho is taking 
his due sbme in the preparation of the country for Independence. 



The G^ieral Secretary’s Report 


From March 1939 to February 1940 

The following ia the text o/ the Report of the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congrees from March lyn to February 1940 

^ The Tripuri^ Session of the met under special circumstances. The 

nesifitent-oiect, Sri Subhas Chandra Boie was ill ; there was no Working Committee 
in eustence and Mahatma Gandhi was fasting in l^jkot. The controversies 
before and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere 
and confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Rival ^ups ^reatened to undermine the cohesion and solidarity of the tigress. 
It WM in ^ midst of these distressing circumstances that tiie delegates were 
moled upon to arrive at vital decimons of grave import to the country. There 
being no Working Committee, no oflSctal resolution could be placed beiore &e 
subjects committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, 
the President received a requisition from over 150 members of the Committee 
reguesting permission to move the following recolution claril^ing the Situation 
arising om of the Preudential election. This resolution was sought to be moved 
in the A. 1. C. C. but the President overruled it. He however allowed the 
resolution to be moved in the subjects committee meeting. 

^n view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Pmidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its gwerai policy. 

"This ClongresB declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policiea whidh 
have governed its programme m the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gudhi and is definitely of opinion that tnere should be no break in these policieB 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Progrume in future. 
Tto Committee expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functloBed daring the last year and regrets that any aspersious should have 
been cast against any d its members. 

"In view of the critical situation that may devdop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Con|ieBa and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Congress rsgacds it as imperative 
that its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the 
Pkesitot to appmnt the Working Committee in accordance with tiie wishes of 
Gandhiji.** 

The resolntion naturally raised controvernes. Its mteorpretations m svidenoed 

the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in Gandhjji^s 
kadership waA confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 
PMident. After a full dress debate the resolution was csnisd by a large majority 
in tile aabj^te committee and later in the open aessioD.. Sri Bubhaa Ghandim 
Boae^ the President-elect, could not preside over some of the sittinn of the 
aubjects committee and at the open session owing to his oontinued illness. Maolana 
Abttl Kriam Azad, the jenior-most ex-Preudent, therefore conducted the 
proceodinga. 

The other important resolutions pasaed at the session were about ; 

(a) the National Demand, Ch) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 

Natiosial demand 


The Congress objeettve of Independence and India’s determinstion to resist 
the imposition of Fed^ation were once again reiteratod. The resolution declared 
that an independent and democratic India alone could ^Ive rapidly and effectiyriy 
the and other problems wbicb were pressing so heavily on the masses. 

The capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and 
was lapidiy nearing exhaustion. The proposed Federation strafigled and sulfoeated 
India ami hirther. The Congress was therefore firmly of Ae <minion that 
India Act ahould be replaced by a Oonstitution framed by the Indian people 
themseltres. To this end the Congress called upon all ^ngrm orga^^a to 
-jpA foedj loc a nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate dhumptive fosees. 

83 ^ 
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Co^onsss Maobinsby 

The rapid iacrease of members and the growth of the Ocrngnas ovganisatton in 
recent years, had revealed irregularities and abuse in the worldnf of the Ooogreia 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. Some Ganges were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and eflhuentiy. Ordiuudly changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the subieots committee ol the All 
India Congms Committee could not formulate proposals lor constitutional changM 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was. thmfore, paas^ by ihe 
open sessieB authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate tank 
cnanges in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make for thie eflkdent 
working oi the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. L 0, 0. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open ansaion 

Fobeigw Polioy 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval ox and dissociated itsdf from 
Britidi foreign policy which :was helping in the destruction of democratic coonltiei 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 

Besolutiona were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas. Indian States and India's sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of li^pt sent a Iratemol delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress* in response to iivvitotion of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cord^l welcome was extended to tiie delegation and the visit was oonid- 
dered as symbolic of the solidarity of the two countries in their struggle for 
fceedom. 

Stalemate in the CoNGiiBirS 

The sesskm was over but the trouble that began with the election of Sri 
Bubnas Bose ns prcstdctit coutinncil. The Picsidcnt was without a Working Com- 
mittee. The 'J'fMHiri Session had nfhrjncd its adherence to the lundamentiiirpQltcies 
adopted by the CongrcM under the gwidanoe of Gandhiji and had requested th e 
President to ap^xitat rite Woridng Committoe in accordance with hu wiimes. The 
President owing to his continued til health could not pcrsQiially meet Cfmdhiji. 
He tkmefore started correspondence with him. He set forth in detafl his own view 
of the situation. He thought that Pandit Pant’s resolution was unconstitutiond, 
especially that clause which related to the foimation of the Working Committee in 
aoeor^ce with Gamlliiit’s wishes. The resolutioii lent itself to varions int^rc- 
tdkmB. Some people hold timt it was one oi uo-eotiiidence in him. Gandhiji was 
ask^ to give his interpretation of the resolution. The President gave Gandhiji the 
benefit of his views about the formation of the Worldng Committee. He thought 
tim situation demanded a com]xiBite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 mem- 
bm of such a committee and would allow Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel to aominato 
remaining seven. The General Secret try was however to be n nominee of his. 
In n tong letter, the President mentioned tlie poiieieB whkh he wanted the Congress 
to adopt. These related to the lannchiiig of a stnigglc in the country, after a six 
monthr ultimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a eompraheo- 
sive ecale in the States. (These policies had not been acoqited by the Congiem 
at Triiniri). He was further of tiie view that violence in the country was on the 
decrease, and as sdeh the country was better prepared for a final and deciaiva 
nesault on British Imiierialism. He also said that failure to adopt his suggeetiona 
would lead to civil war in the Congress. Gaudliiji in his replies answered the 
various points raised by the rresideut. He suggested a meeting of tiie leaders to 
settie the differences thongh^e luid his doubts w'hethcr this would serve the purposeu 
when tliere was mutual distrust niid the ditTerences were deep and fundamental. In 
his opinion the best conrse under the circumstances would be for the Prerident to 
form a homogeiiooits cabinet of his own choice and go forward with his programme 
if these xeeciveil the approval of the A. I. 0. 0. lie expressed his dissent mm the 
view^ ekpressed by tiie President on the problems engaging the attention of the 
oonntry. He saw no reason why the so-collod two blocks, the Bight and the Left 
in the Congress, should not work, each on its own lines, without creating bittemess 
leading to civil war about which the President had written. 

The prolonged corresiioiidence did not result in the solution of the tangle, vis., 
the formation or the Working Committee, There was widespread dissatiaflietion in 
the country with this state of affairs which had xedueed the whole Congress or|Muil- 
sation to a state of inaetioo. Under these cirbumstanees it was felt ^ only | 
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metting of fhe A, T. C. 0> could solve the ttuielc. A meeting was accoi'dingly 
calted. It assembled in CalcMitta on May 1 an<f subsoqnent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between tlic President and Ciaiidhiji. Gandhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working CommittiH) in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 
Heneld that, that would be an iniiiosition on the I’resident. He left the President 
free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a conference 
with the old members of the WorkiufC Committee. The President accepted the 
latter suggestion. Bardnr Valbibhbliai did not attend the meeting at Calcutta 
because of the excitement nrcvalent and also bo^ause, as he expressed afterwards, 
that whatever decisions might Ije tiikcn, may he vi'hoiit any pressure being exerted 
by him. It was supposed that his antinathy towards the President and bis influence 
with Gandhiji were responsible for what had happened. Discussioiis with the old 
members of the Working Committee brought the solution of the problem no nearer. 
Only two courses were therefore open to the I’rcsident, eitlicr to form a homoge- 
neous committee of those who agreed witli him or to resign. At the A. I. C. C. 
meeting he explained the situation in <the light of the eon vcrsal ions be had with 
Gandhi}! and the ex-members of the Working Committee. He said that in view of 
Gandhi ji’s refusal to nominate a Working Committee and the failure of conversa- 
tions with his ex-colleagues, no other course was left to him except to form a 
Working Committee of his choice. To this course he was averse, the reasons tbeing 
t^t such a committee will not ctommand the confidence of the House and m 
Gandhiji and also because be believed that a comiKisite cabinet was desin^le. 
Under such circumstances the A. I. C. C. could appoint a Working Committee of 
its own choice, but it might be one in which he may be a misfit. He then^ove 
thought that if he resigned his presidentship and another president was elected, it 
would be easier for the A. I. C. G. to settle the matter. 'After mature deliberation 
and in an entirely helpful spirit,’ as he said, he placed his resignation in the bauds 
of the Committee. This necessitated the election of a new president. To avoid this 
unpleasant necessity, Ft. Jawaharlal mo^'€d before the House that 8ii Bubhas 
Chandra Bose be requested to withbraw his resignation and nominate aficsh the old 
Working Committee, which functioned in 1938. Explaining the propositioii, Psadiit 
Ndiru made elear how two scats will be available on the Committee for infusion of 
fresh blood which Sri Subhas Chandra Bose considered so necessary. The proposi- 
tion was, however, not acceptable to him. It was therefore drop})ed. Therctipon 
the A. I. C. proceeded with the election of the new l>C6i<lciit. Bahu Kajcndra 
Prasad’s name was proposed and accepted by the A. I. C. C, Thus ended the 
melancholy episode of the Presidential election. 

The President, Babu Rajendra Praahad announced the following personnd of 
the new Working Committee:— 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardnr Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Khan Abdul Ghafiar Khan, Sctli Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Dr. 
Pattaohi Bitaramayya. Sri Jairnmdas Doulatram, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Bhnnkarrao 
Deo, Harekishna Mehtab, Dr. B. 0. Bay, Dr. I’rofulla Chandra Ghosh, J. £. 
Kripalani (General Secretary). 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment Act 
was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the hands of the Central Government 
in the event of war. It struck at the very root of provincial autonomy and 
reduced Uie Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The A. I. 0. C. 
therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of such an amend- 
ment. Another resolution demanded Uie release of political prisoners who were 
still in Jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ Day was observed 
all over the country in pursuace of this resolution and iiistructioiis issued by the 
President. 

Befobm in the CongpvEss Machinery 

X'he Calcutta meeting of the A. 1. C. C. for obvious reasons could not give 
effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at Tripuri, about reform in the Cong- 
ress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All that was possible was 
to ^point a small committee conBiating of the Presideiit, Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, 
B. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Narendra Deo and J. B, Kri))nlani to go into the ques- 
tion and report to the next meeting of the A. I. G. 0. This committee met in 
^mbay from the 3rd to 7th June, 1939. Mahatma Gnndlii participated in its 
deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel aikl Bhulabhai Desai were present by 
special invitation. The Committee had before it about 2U0 concrete suggestiona 
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forwacded to the A. I. 0. 0* office hj ConneBsmeii and Congreas organisations in 
response to the General Secxeti^’e request tor suggestions* These were given care- 
ful oonsidmtion. Among the important changes recommended were : 

0 permanent membership, 

ni) maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to be eligible for election ns a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
tile CongreBs for th]fee consecutive years, 

(iv) the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of anv 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities whicn 
are in conflict with those or the Congress, ineligible for membership of any dective 
committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-thirds., of the number of the seats of the A. I. C. C. to be filled 
territorudlv by the dSlmtes by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote. 

The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 2l8t to 27th June 1939, 
gSTe careful consideration to the recommendations of the constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
bdieved that a change in the constitution of that nature would give dictatorial powers 
to tile Working Committee and members of an; party in the Congress opposed to 
them might be precluded form holding any office m the Congress organisation. Similar 
provision in the existing constitution related only to communal organisations. The 
words “any organisation*’ extended the scope of the article in question. Gandhiji’s 
advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional amendments should 
be pressed which were opposed by any section of Congressmen. It was therefore 
decided tiiat the proposed change which was objected to bv the leftist groups in the 
Congress be droppra. Similarly recommendation (vi) wnich sought to modify the 
system of proportional representation by single transferable vote was also dropped 
because it waa opposed by the socialistB. 

Among the important additions made were : 

(1) dimarcation of fixed constituencies for the dection of delegates. 

The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500. 

The Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. C. was called especially to discuss the 
eonatitutional amendments. Since the two principsl contentious recommendations 
were dropped, t^ seat of tim proposed amendments, were carried through more or 
leas unanimoualy* 

It was BKMe dear by the President and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indiscipline. 
Ihey woidd check technical isreKularitiea but could be no suostitute for purity and 
Btiengtii to ebaractcr of indtviduar Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the moat eflTeetive antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the foundationa of the great organisation. 

The Bombav Meeting of the A. I. C. C. though called expressly for consider- 
big eoDStitational amendments, had before it sevend important mattera reouiriDg 
imnudiate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indiana in Boutii Africa and (iiii iighoii Strike. 

Ihduss In Ceylon 

The Civlon Government adopted withont any previous notice, measures wluch 
reaulted in msminal and repatriation of about 10,(XX) Indian daily paid workers in 
all dqMurtments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the p^sure of unem- 
ployment in the country. The measures were unjust and provoked resentment in 
in&i and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distreae was undoabtedly there as it was in all other countnes where 
imperialistic expimtation existed but the way the Ceylon Government wanted to deal 
with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive against 
Indians in sU vocations, and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessation of fresh 
recruitment of Indians was an underetandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in tor a long time past and were domiciled resi- 

dents of the country looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A, I. C. 
0. Officsb the Ooogresa Presidenti and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with repre- 
eentationa from Indian leaidenta in Osylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
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Tbe Wwking Committee and the A. L" G. C. that met in Bombay in May, 1939 
gm earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two friendly neighbours. It however desired to explore every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawalmrlal Nehru to go to 

a fhm and confer with the authorities and representative associations and indi- 
uals on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to cllect a just and 
honourable settlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on .Tunc 1C. A magnifleient re- 
ception was accx)rded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. Ue had a busy and 
stmuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
satidns and other individuals concerned. In the talks with the Ministers, he pleaded 
lor a wider vision and broader approach to ^le problem that nftected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out, w^as a small and petty one in the context of larger 
problems they had jointly to face. It was, therefore, i)roper and necessary that this 
small problem be approached in a liberal spirit. Jawnharlalji tendered some whole- 
some aavice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not forget the coimtry 
of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country with devotion 
and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations with its inhabitants. Ue addressed 
several large and crowded public gatherings where he emphasised the necessity of 
preserving the ancient cultural and historical tics that bound the two countries and 
remember the common fight they had to carry on against imperialism. This high- 
minded approach to the problem created a fine impression all round. The Ministers, 
however, could not see their . way to agree to a major change in their scheme but 
tluy agreed to small modifications and promised to take steps to minimise hardships 
ooDtequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Committee regfetted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Government did not think it fit to make any major changes in 
measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. The action of the 
O^lon Government, the Working Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee tecognised the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in Btate service or otherwise in thmr country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewere contribute gieatly to the riches and advancement of the 
common land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other in- 
habitants of the Island, Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. This Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
•train on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun- 
tries. But conudering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the C^lon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigra- 
tion of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped. The decision 
of the Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Indians IN South Afbica 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was developing as a result of the 
policy of sqmgation pursued by the Union Government. . Legislation was sought 
to be enacte^rbhibiting the lease and sale of laud to Asiatics unless under certain 
eonditkms. There was tidk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, wmie profesnng sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight would not go 
beyond friendly represen tattons and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fdi OD the Congiess. The A. I. C. G. ^ passed a resolution regretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under- 
taken by thdr predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 
nnidertakingB given on bdialx of the Union Government. The A. 1. C. C. voiced 
tile sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers* fight for self-respect 
and nonourable existence. They expressed the hope that the dissension among 
tiii Indians will end and they will present a unitM front. The Union Govern- 
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ment was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakihgs of their 
pxedeeesBorB. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Uniph Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : 'The house regards jt as urgently 
necemary that the policy of segregation between Europeans and non-Europeans, rea{- 
dentially, industrially and politically should be carried out without delay and that on 
the basis of thS report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages 
steps should be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The house requests the Govern- 
ment, ther^ore, to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry *odt that 
policy effectively.*’ The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too 
plain for comment. 

Political Prisoners 

Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and U. P. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two 
Provinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question the release 
of political piisoners but in the non -Congress administrations of Bengd god the 
Punjab, particularly the former, no effort was made to solve the question. This 
produce widespread resentment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem was 
particularly acute as there were internees who had been in jail for several years 
without a trial. Gandhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
He had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
consultations almost all the internees and a number of prisoners were released in 
batches. A considerable number however still remained in jail. There were threats 
of hunger-strike by the prisoners. I'hey had declared to Gandhiji that they had no 
faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept on inspite of the fact that those who were 
released were not known to have created any trouble. Under these 
circumstances, it was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners be released. 
But the Bengal Government, for reasons best known to them, took a different view 
of thdr responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipqre jails went on hunger-strike on July 7 
and 8 to register their protest against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike creatbd 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with B^gal Government and urged them to take timely action and avert an* 
unpleasant crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
justice to the prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Bbri Mahadeo 
Desfu, Shris Subhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose, all in their several 
wayA intervened to avert the crisis. The prisoners responded to these appefds and 
gave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose 
on bdialf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secure their early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger strike was reedved with great relief throughout the country* 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful, appreciation 
of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They hoped that 
the Bengal Government and also the Punj^ will release political prisoners within 
their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. The Working Committee, 
however, took tare to point out that it Is wrong on the part of prisoners, politico 
or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their release. 

Demonstrations on July 9 and DiscipUNARy Action Aoainst 
Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose 

The Bombay A. t. C. C. in June passed two resolutions ; one related to 
*8atyagraha in provinces’ and declared that no Congress-man may offer or organise 
any form of Batyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned ; the other defined the rektion 
between Congress Ministries and the P. C. C’s, The resolutions were oppofll by 
Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose and the sodalists, but were passed by a large majority 
after full discussion. It was expected that the decisions thus democratically arrived 
at would be loyally accepted by Congressmen, especially Congress Committees and 
h^ office-besrers. But very soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the 
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action Of Shri BubhBB Chandra Boae. He fixed July 9 as an all India protcBt day 
when a conntry-wide agitation against the said two rcsoliitioiiB waa to m 
inauOTrated. The Congress President on hearing of the proposed demonstrationa 
isBUM a statement in which he warned Congress Committees and their office- 
bearers against participating in these demonstrationa. He made clear that if the 
resolutions of the A. 1. C. C. passed after mature deliberation wore defied by 
Congress Committees and office-bearers whose duty Jt was to give effect to them, 
there would be an end to all discipline and the ^'ougress organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite of the clear and specific direction of the Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by office-bearers and Congress 
Committees would be regarded as a breach of discipline, Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the explicit direction of 
the Congress President though he was himself the head of Bengal P. C. C. This 
created an extraordinary situation. The President wrote to Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings as not 
only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the gravest consequences for the 
future of the Congress organisation. This had no effect. Meetings and demons- 
trations consisting of some congressmen and many non-congressmcn were held in 
several places with varying success. In Bengal the Execuitive Council of tito 
Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in Calcutta and several 
of its prominent members and office-bearers participated in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from August 9 to 12, 1939 
considered the situation and the action of Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose and others. 
They had before them the explanation of Shri Subhas Cjinndra Bose. He argued 
that it was his constitutional right to give expression to his view regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. Denial of tliis constitutional right was, he 
maintained, tantamount to suppression of civil liberty within the Congress. If 
the explanation wos not considered satisfactory by the working Committee, Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility for the demonstrations and expressed 
readiness to face any disciplinary action taken against him, cheerfully. The 
Working Committee considorcu the situation and the exidanation. It came to the 
conclusion that in his explanation Shri Subhas Bose had wholly missed the main 
uoint which was that as an ex- President of the Congress and as President of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee ho should have i*c.nliscd that after having 
recen’ed instructions from the President it was his c]e.ar duty as a servant of the 
nation to obey them implicitly even though he dificred from the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him to api^cal afterwards if he so desired to the 
A. I. C. C. or open session. If Subhas Babii’s contention that every member is 
free to interpret tiie Congress Constitution prevails and if every member were to 
act on that interpretation, contrai 7 to the decision of the Presiilcnt, there will be 
perfect anarchy in Uie Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that it 
would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of discipline 
by Subhas Babu. it therefore decided that for the grave R(!t of indiscipline, Shri 
Subhas Babu be declared disqualified as President of the Bengal P. C. C. and to 
be a member of any elective Congress Committee for three years as from August 
1939. The Committee however did not take any action against the executive 
council of the B. P. 0. C. or the individual Congressmen. The Working Committee 
left it to the P. G. C. to take such action as they thought necessary against 
ofibnding members under their respective jurisdiction if they did not exi>rcss regret 
for their indiscipline. 


National Planninc? Committee 

A brief account of the functions and work of the National Planning Committee 
was given in last year’s report. The Hist meeting of the Cominittee which was 
held in December 1038 drafted aii elaborate qnestioriairc, which was sent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Coinmcice, Trade Unions and individuals. 
The second meeting took place in Bombay from 4tli to ITth June, 1939. As 
originally conceived the riannitig C'ommittee was supfosed to do a certain amount 
of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive investigations by the 
larger body- a National Planning Commission. But as it proceeded it found 
that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a mere comprehensive h ftn jf 
A mere superficial survey oi the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Plauniug Commission to be appointed 
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later. It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning 
Committee. It appointed 27 sub committees to consider each individual problem, 
and each sector of the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were 
divided under seven main heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demo- 
graphic relations, (iv) transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, 
^i) public welfare and (vii) education. 

Experts wqre invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The fundamental aim 
to be kept in view by all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure an adequate 
standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The average annual income 
per capita in India is placed at Es. 65/-. This is the most optimistic calculation. 
It includes the rich and poor. The town dA'eller and the villager cannot be more 
than Ks. 25/- to, ;10/- per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable 
deficit in food supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. 

national income must therefore, be increased greatly during the next ten years 
to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only wull it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the national 
wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can and 
should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
tiroes within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
^ould be done now. 

The Planning Committee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooiierating with it. The Committee has also received the active cooperation of 
important States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. 
It &s a well-stalfod 8ei!TCtariat. Prof. K. T Shah has been appointed Honorary 
General Secretary. A sum of Ks. 50,000/- has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the rcixirt of the various committees by the end of February. 

Was Crisis 

The principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in its rcBoliitions passed from time to time. It had 
repeatedly doidarcd its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascisni 
and Nazism with all their cruel implications. It had expressed in unmistakable 
terms its sympathy with all tliosc countries which were from time to time mode the 
victims of unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic 
forces in Spain. It protested against the conquest and annexation of Czechoslo- 
vakia. As a natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirly from the foreign 
policy of the British Government which was considered responsible for these 
tragedies. 

The Congress had further laid dowu that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by an outside authority to 
impose its decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid no heed to these repeated 
declarations and warnings of the Congress. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in onler to narrow and limit still further the powers of the provincial 
governments i* the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian troops 
towards Aden and some months later to 8ingaix>re and Aden without the consent 
of the Central Legislature nnmistiikcably showed Britain’s desire to entangle India 
in a future war. To make their dissociation from tliese measures and to give cfiect 
to the iH>licy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at Wardha in 
August last calknl u|7on Congress mcml)ers of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provincial Govern- 
ments were (Erected not to assist in any way the war preparation of the British 
Government which were on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of ^tember, India 
was declared a belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government 
This declaration was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed, The Govikninent of India Act was 
amended greatly rratricting the already limited powers of the Provincial Governments, 
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Tbt sympathiM of the country ^andly were with the rictime of anreseion 
ana against Gennai^ and the fascist ideology guiding it But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What should be India’s attitude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
TOople however were in no mood to acquiesce in inis imposition and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called 'Mahatma 
Ghmdhi for an interview to explain to him the situai^on and enlist his moral support 
and through him that of the Congress and the cou^»^ry. Gandhiji took the punlic 
into confidence about what happened at the intervieiv. He saidf he had made it 
clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he sedd he did not represent the Congress 
or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stiri-ed by the war. 
Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want the destruction of any 
pe^le. He was not at the time thinking of India’s deliverance. What would 
Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed or Germany humiliated ! His 
own sympathies were with England and France from the purely humanitarian view 
point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered the 
situation. Having r^ard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President invited 
Shris Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru. Subhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, Jayprakash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping their decision. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and give the Committee 
the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engi^ements. After mature deliberations the Working Committee issued a compre- 
hensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India was declared a 
a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the country virtually in 
defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The Working Committee took the 
gravest view of these developments. While it unhesitatingly condemned the latest 
aggression of the Nazi Government and sympathised with those who resisted it, its 
cooperation could not be had by compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be 
between equals and by mutual consent for a cause wnich both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Governments of Great Britain and France 
had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggressions During the war of 1914-18 also the declared war-aims weio the 
preservation of democracy, self determination and the freedom of small nations and 
yet the very Governments which solemnly proclmmed these aims entered into secret 
pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up^ of the Ottoman Empire, If 
tibie war is to dSend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonics, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing ^o do with it. If, however, the issue 
is democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely inter- 
ested in it. The Committee were convinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conflict with ^e interests of British democrai^ or of world democracy.^ But 
there was an inherent conflict between democracy in India or eleswhere and impe- 
rialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy, t.hpn ahe must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India, and the In^an people must have^ the right of 
self-determination by framing their own constitution mrough a ^nstituent Assem- 
bly without external interference and must guide their own policy. A free demo- 
cratic India will gladly associate herself witn other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression ana for economic cooperation. 

The Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what thrir war aims are in regard to democracy and imperia- 
lism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how ^ese aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they mclude 
ine of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 

pojby will be guided in accordance with the wishes oi her people ? A cl»r decla- 
ration about the future, pledging the Gov^nment to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism riike, wUl be welcomed by the people of^ all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest p<»sible extent, for ooly 
this will convmce the people that tlxe declaration is mea^ to be honour^^ 
real twt (tf any however is its application in the present, for it is the 

present that wul govern action today and give fhape to the future* 

34 
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Th« Atatement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Qovemmeot, Shri Jawaharlal Ndiru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Sub-Committee consistiuff of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman >. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Asad was form<m to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country. He hoped that ail the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. “All that was required was a men- 
tal revolution on the part of British statesmen i.e.» honest action to implement the 
declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress support will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and France. The Congress has no soldiers 
to dScr.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in the county as a Btatesmanlike docu- 
ment. It received publicity in foreigq countries, especially America and Germany. 
The people of the oppressed nationalities adopted the manifesto as their own. The 
British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of the British 
press took care to give it the minimum possible publicity. But the more advanced 
section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly supported the 
Congress demand for declaration of war aims and peace aims of Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not T^ossibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. Some answer had to be given. The Viceroy had recourse 
to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi. Ho 
also met Mr. .lirinuh, the President of the Muslim League. These interviews however 
were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim Lc^ue 
blit include all sorts of iiersons and parties. He had as many as 52 interviews 
before he could frame an answer to the simple and straightforward question the 
Congress had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it was 
felt necessary that a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. be called to consider the mani- 
festo issuetl by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly at 
Wardha on ( October 9 and 10. The A.I.C.C. passed a resolution endorsing the 
Btatement of the Working Committee and authorising^ the Working Committee to take 
such stops may be necessary to ^ive efifect to it. The Committee repeated its 
condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and Crcodoin can only be established and preserved by an extention of demo- 
cracy to all colonial countries and by the application of tlie principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recojjnition 
and protcc'tion of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself'’ 
In ))anicul:u* India must be declared an independent nation, and at present appli- 
cation must bo given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A.I.C.C. 
earnestlv trusiod that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy, before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee 
Btatement rofoirod to the “so many different points of view revealed, marked 
dillercnces oi outlook, markedly difiercut demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the probleratyhat Ho before us^” 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ; (ii) intention of the British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

(i) — As to the objectives of tho war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of Hie 
world, referred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister : *‘Wc are 
scekiug no material advantage for ourselves... We, like all tho peoples of Europe, 
long for peace ; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ? 

(ii) — For the second questioii, the question of India’s future, the Viceroy 
retened to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 19X9. As a generous 
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■ 1 ^ ^ tiUa igi^ "Hit Ha]«ity*i Oovemment raeogniie tlut when the time oomes to 
‘maiMi eOBttdmtioii of the plan for the future Federal Qorernment <d India, it 
will be ne eert a r y to reooneider in the light of the then circumstanceB to what 

eatent the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate At 

tfaemid of the war they will be very willing to enter into eonaultadon with 
lepMeDtatiyea of the several eommunitits, parUea and interests in In<Ua, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation in the 
framing of such modifications as may seem desixable.” 

(iii>— As lor India’s active association with the prosecntion of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a ConiulUtive Qrom>, representative of all 
major politic parties in British India and of the Indian ranees, over which the 
Governor Qenenu would himself preside which would be summoned at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities. 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Qandhiji was constrainSi to declare : 
“the Oemgress bad asked for bread and was given a stone.” It was condemned by 
even non-Oongress circles as lacking in understanding and imagination. It looked 
as if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasising differences. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considemd the 
Vioeregid declaration. They passed a resolution recording iheir opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee regarded the mention of internal differences as a 
screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had asked 
for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonafides regarding IndiiL 
irrespective of the attitude of opposition parties and groups. “The Congress had 
always sto^ for the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorities. The freedom 
the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any particular group or commu- 
nity but for the nation and for all communities in India that go to build that 
nation. In the circumstances, the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. It 
called upon au Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
imperiidistic policies of Great Biitain specially with the war that was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towards non-cooperation. India withdrew her condi- 
tional moral sup()ort from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler. The 
provincial part of the Government of India Act— the Federal part was still-born— 
was now dead beyond possibility of resurrection. 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who bad any 
doubts that umgress was not out for power and office but for the emancipation of 
the people of India from foreign yoke* The ministiies had done good work. 
Several r^orms measures for the amelioration of the condition of the masses wei'e 
pen^ng before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures had 
utUe chance of being enacted* There was also the danger of the good already done 
h^g undone. But the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to 
allow small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of the country 
to its goal of Puma Swaraj. 

Ae situation created by the resolution of the Working Committee and the 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could be relished by the 
Britidi Government A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Hitler. It reduced to mockery all the fine phrases about peace and 
democracy used by British statesmen* 

To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel Hoare 
spoke m the house of Parliament, They employed sweeter language but in effect 
ffffciil the same things that had been badly said by the Viceroy. As a result of 
statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
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hit imiotti Btoteme&t to the extent that ineteed of an adviiory eommittee for the 
eonduet oi war, hie Government were prepared to expand the fixeoutive Gomidl ol^ 
the Viceroy and find in it place for eome popular lenders, on condition that the 
Congrens would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the proponed 
changes in the Central Executive but idno about the Government in the Ftovmcen. 
Babu Bajendra Prasad, on behalf of' the Congrens, made it clear to the Viceroy that 
it was not possible for Congress to cooperate unless the policy of the British 
Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He added 
"It has pained us to find the communal question dras^ed in this connection. It 
has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly saia^on behalf of the Congress 
that it is our earnest desire to settle the joints of commund controversy by agree- 
ment and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out 
that this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of 
Indian freraom as suggested above.” 

The deadlock t^refore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy, it said *^116 Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not 
sought to profit by it any spirit of bai^aining.” ^e Committee declared again 
that the recognition of Indian independence ana of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further co-operation. '^The Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their satis&ction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffersge, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should reflect 
the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfacto]7. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and acoepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But *1t is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to 
a^ieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people 
of India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non-vioiently. 

The Wqrking Committee expressed gratification '^at the readiness exhibitM 
by Congressmen for the launching of (Svil Disobedience should this become 
necessary”. But Civil Disobedience required perfect disciffiine. Also a noD-vident 
army must be possessed of the essentiids of non-violence. Ihe true test of prepared- 
ness lay in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially 
spinning and promoting the cause of ^hadi to the exclusion* of Mill cloth, promot- 
ing commual harmony by personal acts of service and the uplift of Harijans. 

CoMMOWAL Problem 

Efforts made in 1938 to solve thei Hindu Muslim problem— the voluminous 
correspondence fiat passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
Presiaent of the Muslim League, the subsMuent talks between the latter on the 
one hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose on the other- 
proved abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
Mween the two organisations was the recognition by the Congm that the Mudim 
League was the sole, authoritative and representative pditical organisation of the 
Mussalmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf* 
Btfeh a position is not true to facts and Congress could not accept it, loigetting its 
own national character and repndi^g its past history and^the many Mnsums 
within the Cangrass fold and aevml Muslim organuations, representative ol large 
sections among Muslims, as tiia miss and the Momius, who repudiate tiie lead^ 
ship of the Loigue. 
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^ In iheir raolutioiiB, on the platfom, and in the preea, the Mnalim League 
canted on a regular propaganda agamat the CongreBB, eBpeeially the Oongieea 
Oovmmei^^ in the 8 Provinces. The latter were aoouBed of a set design to 
estebliBh Hindu Baj and crush the culture and religion of Uie MuBBalmans of 
India aind annihilate their political and economic rights. The accusers were 
repeatedly challenged to produce instances of the Communal tyranny and domina* 
tion. Vague and indefinite allegations, one-sided stories, distortions and ezaggera- 


attemf^ _ 

activities were nothing new. The national fiag had over since 1920, been the symbol 
of national solidarity and opposition to foreign rule. It was not in opposition to 
Islam. Vande Mataram had come to be the national song by historical assooiationa 
since the early years of tlie present century and had been in vogue ever since the 
partition. The Muslim agitation against it was a new phenomenon. Here too the 
Congress authorised only that proportion of it to be sung to which no possible 
objection could be raised. The common lan^age, the Congress advocated, was 
Hindustani as popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri 
or the Urdu script. All these activities were old but the League opposition to 
them was new. let everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and 
Congress Governments avoided conflict. 


The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress Government. A reTOrt 
was produced popularly known as the Firpur report. Shortly afterwards Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enauire into each allegation and submit a report. The Con- 
gress Governments issued communi(][ues giving detailed replies to these charges 
proving their baselessness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vogue and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embitters relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising there- 
from in India, served to lend increased importance to the communal problem and 
bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. It 
was recognised by Congress leaders that in a crisis like the present it was essential 
^at India itiiould present a united front and compose all her internal differences. 
To this end the Working Committee which met at Wardha in Beptemto last to 
consider the situation, tdegraphically invited Mr. M. A. Jinnah to join in the dis- 
cussions and help to evolve an agreed decision on the critical situation facing the 
country. Mr. Jinnah however could not come. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim Lea^e which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis which repeated the charges against 
Congress Government in the provinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities 
whose life and liberty, property and honour were being assailed every day. Babu 
Baiendra Prasad, the President, wrote to Mr. Jinnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the League. 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations ahd denied 
them. If the charges were persisted in, it was but fair that they should be in- 
quired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Congress President sugmted 
^t if he (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agreed, :,Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of FederafCourt 
mij^t be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his not being available 
some other person of similar standing might be approached. To this Mr. Jinnah 
replied that he had placed the whole case before the Viceroy and had requested 
him to' take up the matter without delay as he and the Governors of ^e Provinces 
had been expressly charged under the Constitution with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the nghta and the interests of the minorities. 


There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an enqui^ in 
the charges. The a^inosphere of tension waa however kept up throu^ wide circu- 
lation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised oy interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with, the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the waivaims 
which the Working Committee called upon the British Government to declarer had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The Britiah Government however waa 
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iMit ilow to taka advantage of internal qoanels. To avoid this being done to the 
detriment of the oountiTi Pandit Jawahanal reeumed pereonal contaote with Mr. 
Jinnah. The oonimnnai problem apart^ the Working Committee wae anxious to 
evolve a common approach to the politfcal leaueB connected with the war-crieie. 
Pt Nehru’e talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired result. The 
communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
to postpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expressed his readiness 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tensioo would decrease and favourable atmosphere created for efforts to compose 
all international differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee em- 
phasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country included 
the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which the 
Congi^ had al rays pledged itself. They also emphasised that the easiest method 
of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was provided bj demand for a 
Constituent Assembly. It would represent the various parties and interests in the 
country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest the otherwise 
interminable eontroversies with regard to the representative character of this or 
that organisation. Muslima would nave representation on it to the full extent of 
thmr numerical strength in the country, through separate electorate, if they so 
deured. Seats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would be the 
spoBial re8)X>nsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to the 
satisfaction of the minorities. Matters whereon agreement was not possible would 
be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of details was an easy 
matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, with a 
Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was the 
most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at an agreed 
solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly and 
the country was looking forward to the resumption of talks between Pandit 
Jawaharlol and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of ^Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussalmans of India on 
Friday December 22, 1939. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussalmans to observe this 
day as one of thanksgiving that the Congress Governments had at last ceased to 
function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the 'Day of Deliverance’ from 
'tyranny*, oppression and injustice during the last two ana a half years when the 
Congress ministries, it was alleged, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religions and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The 'Deliverance Day* coming as it did on the eve of Nehrn-Jiiinah talks and 
at a time when the coiuitry was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. Gandhiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
app^ to mr, Jinnah to call off the VDeliverance Day*. Mr. Jinnah, argued Gandhiji, 
had taken upon his shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being both the 
accuser and tno judge. On the one hand, the Governors were requested to examine 
the allegations and, on the other bpiid, the vast mass of Mussalmans were asked to 
cite the allegations before God as if they were proved facts and on that account to 
thank Almighty for dBiiverance. Would it not be right and proper to wait for the 
Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? Bardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Chairman ol the Parliamentary &ub>Committce, in a statement to the press, 
repiKuated the unfounded all^ations made by Mr. Jinnah. He stated that when 
the Muslim League through the Pirpiir Committee first made the charges against 
the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire into each allegation and 
submit a report. Ihese re)H}rt8 showerl that the charges were entirely unfounded. 
Borne months latei*, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, offered to submit 
the charges, if sp^ified, to an independent tribunal fbr inquiry, but Mr. Jinnah 
•pttmed £e offer, stating that he had placed the charges before the Viceroy. When 
Mr, Jinnah had repeated, the charges, Bardar VallaDhbhai had instructed every 
Premier' to invite his Governor’s attention to them as they were also affected by the 
chargee, and he was informed that the Governors considered the charges as 
unwarranted. He was therefore distrained to characterise the charges as wild. 
leeUesB and intended to endanger communal peace. The repetition of the unproved 
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cHiurgcB tho more deplorable in that Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Jinnah were 
about to meet to explore the ]X)98ibilitie8 of a communal settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
chanfm ms position. He said that ho had no quarrel widi the Hindu Community, 
ihe Dclivcraiico Pay was to be observed by minorities who had all been oppressra 
V Governments. All along Coiimss had been idcntitl^ by him with 

the liindu Lommiiiuty, null Congress rule as Hindu rule. Mr. Jinnah by widening 
the scope of the Deliverance Day tacitly adiin^ted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu organisation. As a matter ot^^act if the Congress as a national 
orgiiiusntioii with a political and economic progrTinme had not paTtic.q^ted in the 
provincial elections there wouhl have been only dcnomiiiatlcnai representatives la 
the AsRcmbiics. The Congress saved tho country from this cntasti’opho. 

Tho statement of Blr. Jinnah about the celebration of 'Deliverance Day* 
created an citii)arrassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal who was to resume talks 
with him in Hombiiy. The statement revealed a wide gulf between tho Congress 
and the MiibUiu League with regard to the vital political issues facing the country. 
Also the distrust nf Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. 
Pandit Jawaharlal wrote to ^Ir. JiiniMh to this efTcctand asked if there was some 
common ground hn* diseussioiis to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah replied that no common 
ground was possible first “so long as the Congress is not ]>rcpared to treat ^ 
Muslim League ns the authoritative and representative organisation of the Mussal- 
mans of India”, and second ‘'that wc, (the League,) catinot cmlorse the Congress 
demand for the declaration as laid down in the resolution of tho Working Committee 
confirmed Ijy the A 11- India Congress Committee on October 10, lOJO.” The prelimi- 
nary condition emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved rcpndinlioii by the Congress of 
all those Muslims who are not in the League. “There were”, replied Pandit Nehru, 
''a large numiicr of Muslims in the Congress, who have been and are our cloBcst 
colleagues. There arc Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-Cl Ulema, tho All India 
l^hia Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, the All India Momim Conference, ete., apart 
from trade unions which have many Muslims as their nicmlMjrs, As a general rule, 
many of these organisations and individuals have adoi>tod tho same political platform 
ns we have done in the Congress. Wc cannot possibly dissociate ourselves from 
them or disown them in any way”. 

Ill these circumstances and witli this bai^kground the talks were dropped. As 
in 1933 80 also now, it was not made known to the Congress ivhat precisely the 
demands of tlic Muslim League were. The Communal problem remained enmeshed 
in the fog of irrelevant and impossible ''condirions precedent.” 

Bkkgal Di-puit. 

We have in an earlier section of the report related the events leading to the 
disciplinary action taken against 8hri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P.C.C. Wc give here tlic liistory of the subso(|iicnt events in Bengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on July 2(), 1939 of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
n new Executive Council including oflice bearers ivas elected. Soon afterw^ds 
this Executive Council constituted an Election Tribunal for the Province. Complaints 
were received by the A. I. 0. C. OHicc from several members of the old Executive 
that the requisition meeting of July ”9, 1930 was invalid because (1) there^ was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting ns rcrpiired under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. C. 0., (i) that tlie meeting and its procccdinirs were malafide as they 
were meant to circumvent the coiistitiitiou passed by the A. 1. C. C. at Bombay 
regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appointed as members 
of the Tribunal were not imparlial and tlicir aiipointmcnt defeated the purpose of 
the constitution. The Working Committee which met at Wardha in August last 
went fully into the matter and authorised the President to review the whole case 
and write the judgment. 

The President in his judgment reviewed in brief the scqncnce of events prior 
to the requisitioned mceling of the Bengal P. 0. C. on July 2G. Shri Suobas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously elected ns the iwcsident of the Bengal P. 0. C. as the 
result of a compromise on tho part of the various groups within the P. C. C. According 
to the compromise the Bengal President w’as to^ nominate the executive oouncu 
within a week of the mooting and in consultation with the group leaders. The 
president of the Bengal P. C. G, however made the nominations to the Executive 
out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups. To 
this, objection was raised by ihe op|)osition leaders. In the meantime a fresh 
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diBpttte Arose in connection with the Appointment of the Election Tribunsl, ns 
provided for in the recently amended All India Constitution. The Working 
^mmittee had fixed July ill« 1939 as the last date for the appointment of 
the Provincial Tribunal. The A. I. C. O. Office and the President received 
complunts that alUiongh the constitution as amended in Bombay had come into 
force, Provincial and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Benpd to 
deal with the election disputes. Instead they were being dealt with in the old way. 
The President ns also the General Hccrctary instructed the P. 0. C. to appoint 
the Tribunal in conformity with the rules of the constitution os amended at 
Bombay and refer the election complaints to them. The apix>intmcnt 
of the Provincial election Tribunal however required at least a three- 
fourths maiority of the provincial executive. This majority was not available 
to the President in the Executive Council of Bengal P. C. C. It was therefore 
thought necessary to get over this difficulty by clissolvin^^ the old Executive and 
appointing a new Exc'i^iro in which the necessary majority for the appoint- 
ment of the Tribunal tnay be available. A meeting of the P. C. C. was r^uisi- 
tioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as requisitioned was convened : a 
new executive consisting of the eup]K>rtcr8 of the President was elected. This 
executive appointai the Tribunal m terms of the amended constitution. The 
opposition alleged that the new Exciaitive was not properly elected in as much as 
the requisition for tlie P. C. C. meeting w'as not signed by the requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several members and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not given by iK)St or published in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the I’rovincial constitution. These allegations were found substan- 
tially corret‘.t The following extract from the President’s judgment sums up the 
case : 


“When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been framed 
by the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee, with- 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning different reasons according to 
the varying inclinations of requisitionists. after it has been allowed to function in 
spite of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion 
and the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a num- 
to of members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the ojunioii of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon A strict compliance with 
the rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and Uie meeting of July 
26^ 19^ was invalid for want of sufficient and prmier notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings arc therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council contin- 
nes. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 90 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 


A meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the two 
decisions of the Working Committee— one xelaiing to the disciplinary action which 
was taken against its president and another declaring mill and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on July 20, 1039 and the appointment 
^ the Provincial Tribunal. The long resolution it passed about these two 
matters stated that *“rhis Committee desires to make it clear that if it were to act 
in consonance with the opinion of the general public it should forthwito take the 
extreme step of defying the above two decisions of the Woikiug Committee and 
such action would bMnthusiastically received hy the public of the province.” The 
Committee also expressed its opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected 
with toe points at issue. It questioned toe validity of the Working Committee 
itself. It reaffirmed its faith in toe Executive Council and toe Election Tribunal 
deelared null and void by toe decision of the Working Committee. It hot)^ that 
“even at tots stage toe Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the almvo 
two decisions.” It further resolved that “pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee toe post of the President of toe Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant and all 
toilmsiness of toe B. P, C. C. be transacted in consultation with Shri Subhas 
dmndra Bose.” 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1939 considered 
this resolution of toe Bengal P. C. 0. It noted with regret ''that not only toe tone 
and temp^ of toe resolution but also it» contents are objectionable in toe extreme, 
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fAdlly^wbeoonung of a iNmvincid committee in its rdations to the Working 
jgOBimittee and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them.’* 
Tto Commit^ decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
wen solely in the interests of the Consress organisation. It therefore called upon 
the iMngal P. C. 0. to give effect to tha two res<Dliitions of the Working Committee 
and dect a president for the F. G. C. 

The Bengal P. 0. C. having failed to apf'^mt the Tribunal in terms of the 
Congress constitution, the duty of appointii:*' one devolved on the Working 
Committee. The President proposed to the Secretury of Bengal P. C. C. that if he 
could suggmt names to which all groups would be agreeable he would advise the 
Working Committee to nominate them as members of the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could give no agreed list. The Working Committee was therefore cons- 
trained to appoint a tribunal in terms of the constitution consisting of the following 
members : (1) Shri Satishchandra Gupta, (2) Shri Kshitish Prasad Chatterjee, (iQ 
6hri Priyaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at an 
emergent meeting adopted certain resolutions by which it again, in intemperate 
language, condemned the decisions of the Working Corainittec about Bengal and 
demanoed their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the meantime, complaints liad 
been received by the President about the noncooperation of the B.P.C.C. officials 
with the Tribunal whose appointment had been disapproved of by the B. P. C. C. 
Executive in one of its resolutions. In partkuilar, the President had directed the 
B. P. C. C. Secretary to carry out in the Rajshahi disi)utc the interim order of the 
Tribunal pending final disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive liad 
idso been instructed to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that 
all monies belonging to the B. P. C. C. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer of the o. P. C. C. These instructions had not been carried out. 

The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. C. Executive 
and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some these rcsoliitions are 
highly obiectionable and wholly unba’oming of a provincial committee in its rela- 
tiona to the Working Committee and to record tno warning that if persisted in, 
the Working ^mmitteo will feel compelled to take notice of the same.’* The 
Working Committee also had rec’civcd certain complaints regarding acts and 
omiBslons of the Bengal rrovincial Executive. The AVorkiug Committee noted 
that the Bengal Executive Council had not been following rections 3S and 30 of 
the Bengal P. C. C. coiisUt.utioii rcciuiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal 
P. 0. C. shall be deposited in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
to be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the I’resident or 
Secretary and the Treasurer and that tiic Secretary may kcc)) with him up 
to Bb. 100/- as im]>rcst cash. The Secretary of the Bengal 1*. C. C. was 
asked to submit without delay to the A.l.C’.C. Cilice copies of the audit report for 
the year 1037 and 1033. The Working Committee also in compliance with the 
article XX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of the A. 1. C. C. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years 1037-33 and 1039 up to October 31 
and all other special funds connected with the B.P.C.C. and to submit their report 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee. The executive of the B. P. 0. 0* 
were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 

The Working Committee further regretted that inspito of their resolution on 
the Bubwet the B^gal Executive Council passed a resolution requesting the Lead^ 
of the Bwgal Legislative Party to hand over the A. 1. C. C. fund formed out of the 
oonlribotiona of the Congress legislators in Bengal to the B. P. C. C. The 
Woridng ^mmittee requested the I^der of the Bengal Congress Legislative Party 
to traniSer the amount of this fund to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Working Committee realiirmed the api)ointmont of the Election Tribunal 
for BfngftL It disapproved ol the resolution of the Bengal Executive^ relating to 
the Tribunal which the Working Committee was compelled to appoint in terms of 
the Cemgress constitution. The persons constituting the Tribunal were, in the 
opinion of the Working Committee, not connected with any party and could deal 
with the disputes in a detached and impartial maimcor. ^ ^ ^ « i 

The Working Committee regrett^ the ^actiem of the Secretary of theBmgal 
P. 0. 0; in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subor^nate Committees through the press to act in c(mtiav^tioi|t 
the oxdm of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon the ^ Secretary to 
formally withdraw the and publish the fact of auch withdrawal in the preii* 
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The Executive Oouncil of the B.P.O.OL while it elected a new preeident of the 

B. P. C. G. on the advice of Bhri Subhaa Ohandra Bose deplored the deoiaion of the 
Working Committee regarding the Election Tribunal apf^nted ^ the Working 
Committee and express^ its complete want of confidence in it The Beeretaiw cn 
the B. P. C. C. also failed to oarrj out the specific direction given to him anoat 
Bajshahi by the Working Cammittoe. Unable to function in the absence of coopera- 
tion from the B. P. C. C. the members of the Tribunal tendered their resigoanont. 

The Working Committee in its meeting deplored this state of thiims in B^gai« 
and said that the situation called for drastic action under Article XIII C (ii) hut 
they refrained from such action in view of the approaching elections. But it was 
necessary to take steps to ensure fair elections. To this ena the Working Committee 
appointed an ad hoc committee with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman to 
mm fdl necessary arrangements in connection with elections of delegates to the 
next Congress and Congress Committees in the province. The B.P.C.C. and others 
concerned were directed to give cooperation to tne ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs. B. 
R. Batliboi & Co., Incor[)orated Accountants, Calcutta, appointed by them to go 
into the B. P. C. C. accounts. The auditors received but partial cooperation fimm 
the B. P. C. C. olfioials. From the facts as disclosed in the report, it appeared as 
the Working Committee resolution stated that tbe Secretary of the B. P. C. C. had 
failed to put its funds in a hank as he was bound to do. It was quite clear that 
the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part of the balance 
of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day and that a sum amount- 
ting to Ks. 10,371-3-7 was not produced nor banked by the Secretary up to Diomhit 
1^ 1930 on which date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to 
have been at least ready for production if not already banked. Besidee thS/ the 
state of affairs as disolosed by the audit showed that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept 

The Working Committee considered this state of things to be extremely 
unsatisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B« P« 0. C. that a 
large cash balance which at the lowest computation came to over ten tfaonsand 
rupees should remaiu nnbanked and otherwise unaccounted for. The Committee 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take Immediate steps to keep proper aooounts 
and see that monies are disbursed in strict accordance with the rules m the B. P. 

C. C. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal P. C. C. considered the nsolution of tho 
Working Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting deotiona in 
Bengal. The Council characterised the appointment as ''nnoonstitudonal, ultra 
vires and exparte, besides being high-handed and unwarranted.” The Couneil 
declined to accept the decision of the Working Committee and resolved to oontinue 
fnnetiouing in accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B. P. 0. 0. 
The Council also resolved as an emergency measure to place Rs* 10,000 in the 
hands of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose to execute the present and futaie programaio 
of the B. P. C. C. This grant practically exhausted the cash balance in the hank to 
^e credit of tho B. P. C. C. This amount consists of the provincial ahare of the 
proems of primary membership which should be and is ordinarily used by the 
new P. C. C. 

The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. issued a circular to the district oommitteea 
asking them not to ipiognize the ad hoc committee and oontinue to deal with the 
B. P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. C. C. which met afterwards to consider the situation xeoorded 
Us protest against tho ap)iointment of the ad hoc committee but at the same time 
*^niesily requested the AVorking Committee to reconsider their resolution and not 
to foist their nnwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congressmen. It however t^ 
no account of the resolution of its Executive Council refusing to accept the ad hoc 
committee and the Secretary’s circular to all subordinate committees asking thum 
to disobey the Working Committee resolution and not to cooperate with the ad 
hoc committee. On the other hand the resolution “recorded its full confidence in 
the present executive council, the President, Secretary and office-bemrers of the 
committee and TMuests them to dad with the situation as it arose.” It requested 
its President and Shri Sarat Chandra Bose to represent its cake at the nest meeting 
of the Working Committee. 
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Ihe Working Committee at their meeting coneidered the resolution of the B. P. 
0« 0. and its Executive. It heard Bhri Barat Chandra Bose at length and decided 

to alter its previous resolutions. The Executive Council of I:lenual has since 
reiterated its determination to disregard and disobey the resolution of the 
Working Committee and has called upon the subordinate Committee not to 
cooperate with the ad hoc Election Committee. Elections are however being 
organised by the Committee and many districts and other committees are coopera- 
ting with the Election Committee. It is uiisAirtunate that on account of this 
controversy and attitude of non-cooperation and defiance of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and its Executive Coundl, the elections could not be completed 
in time to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in the Presidential election. It 
is hoped, however, that the elections will be completed in time for the meetings of 
the All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congress and that the 
delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working 
Committee had resigned. The Working Committee appointed another Tribunal 
in its place consisting of Shri Atul Chandra Gupta as Cnairman and Bhris Birendra 
Kumar Dei and Bnupendra Kumar Bose as members and they have been 
functioning since their appointment. 

In iroite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Council, the 
Working Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view 
of the forthcoming elections. However on February 27, the Council of the Bengal 
P. C. C. passed a resolution disaffiliating the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore 
District Congress Committees for coo})cration with the Bengal Congress 
Election Committee appointed ^ the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the Working Cfommittce orders but it was an incitement to all 
subordinate committees in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in 
jurisdiction to the Bengal P. C. C. If the work of election had to go on smoothly, 
subordinate committees that were cooperating with the Election Committee need^ 
protection. The Working Committee at their meeting of February 27 was therefore 
constrained to pass the allowing resolution : 

^The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. C. has passed a 
resdlation purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensingh, Hoogly and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account ol their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of December 
last. This resolution or the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Working 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. 0. C. to show cause why 
it should not be disaffiliated under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
President is au^orised after receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to pass drders withdrawing all recogniiion from the 
present B^gal Provincifd Congress Committee and further authorises him to take 
snch further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

'The District Congress Committees of Myrnensingh, Hooghly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P* C. C. or its Executive Council for disaffiliating and otherwise 
int^ering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working 
Committee are null and void and shall have no effect. 

^'Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal P. C. 0. or its executive Council offers, the Bengal P. C. C. and its 
Exeentive Council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by tbe 
afore-mentioned Election Committee.” 

Indian States 

The year 1938 saw the rapid growth of political consciotisneBs in Indian States. 
The movement for civil liberties and self-government spread over all the States, big 
and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion and hostility. 
They suppressed the movement with violence. In some States where the movement 
was too strong for suppression an attempt was made to come to terms* It was 
however soon discovem that this was only a device to gain time. The rulers in 
fijiiijir effort to combat 1he reform movement, like their British masters, did not 
hekUate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the criminal 
iMoseDts were encouraged to harass the reformers. 
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Tbe enthnidasm in some States owing to the natuie and toe extent o! 
re|»Z6Mion could not bo always confined to non-violent means. In a few placet 
msse was some violence. The leaders were new to the technique of satyagraha. 
Violence gave the authoriticB opportunity for severe repression. The people were not 
trained to the sacrifices necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, 
where the repression was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up 
the fight for long. Help from outside could not 'do much. It was, therelore, fen 
that if the tempo of*the movement was not regulated, there would be reaction and 
demondisation. Gandhiji sensed the danger. He therefore advised suspension of 
civil disobedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the 
constructive programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight 

The paramount power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
was going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made lor them. It ^fiords protec‘tion to the states without insisting upon justice 
being done to the 'people of the states. Whenever it is the question of its own 
int^est and the prestige of its political 4c})artmcn( there is no hesitation to inter- 
tare. Rulers have been dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Politi- 
cal Department. The ostensible reason is misjjovcrnment. But misgovemment 
only means, failure to carry out the will of the iiolitical department or any of its 
otficers. H^l misgovernment is not the concern of the paramount power. It toler- 
ates mediaeval bai^arism. In British India the princes are used like minorities for 
frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the special 
charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed Federation 
to ddEeat the will of the Indian i)eole to freedom. The federation has disappeared 
from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. The princes protest at 
the top of iheir voices thdr loyalty to the paramount ix)W6r and their love for 
liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the expression 
of their identification with the British empire. They have placed all their resourc- 
es at the disposal of the crown. They are dl in alliance wiw the so-called democra- 
tic powers and against Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their own 
little territory. Neiucr the British Government nor the princes see the humour of 
the situation. Self interest, however it may laugh in private, ke^s up appearances 
in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it were the free 
exmressioii of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are good and beauti- 
ful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes ore the creatures of 
the present order and they Know they have no existence apart from it. With it 
they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of the 
miiioritios in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England ana is 
behind it. They^must have thrir reward. The power that keeps alive the tyruny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of his peopla 
For whbse good does the princely order exist and whom does it represent;- whom 
does it beumt 7 England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
litotos only shows that iu India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
tiietcdore tnere is natntai liatoniisation. The princes sxe nidn\ V> Britokn \ Britohi 
Is useful to them. 

We givh below the coarse of events iu some of the Indian Btatos : 

Travancorb 

Travancore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive states 
in India. It has m its Dewan Bir P. C. Ramaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement for 
responsible government in the state has been reactioni^ in the extreme. In 1938 
the State Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a series 
of arbitnn orders iBsued by the Travancore Government prohibiting meetings of 
the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire organi- 
sation of the State Congress illegal* The movement of civil resistance guned 
momentum as time passed* Bg>reB8ion including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to. About 660 people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
realised that the movement was too strong and widespread for suppression. The 
600 prisoners were unconditionally releasea and some sort of civil lib^y established. 
But the iron hand of repression was not long in appearing again. The State Cem- 
grass was a thorn in the side of the bureaucratic administration. In 1990 eivil 
xeristance was renewed. A general roond-np followed. Just when Ttevincorawie 
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in the thick of the fight Gandhiji advised snspenBion. The Travanoorc Congress 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiii's advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to consider the situation created by his wrong policy and render justice 
to the State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the J^iwan and "the 
State Congress. The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a settlement. All 
talk of responsible government was to cease and whatever constitutional rciorms 
the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by^n abandonment by tlic State 
Congress of any organised effort for responsible gorfhimcnt. 

When negotiations failed, the Congress resumed* its constructive acdivitics and 
the Diwan his repressive policy. The Diwan’s wrath was visited on several news- 
papers in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of measures w'erc adopted for breaking 
the prestige and power of the State Congress. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
On a study of all the facts Gandhiji found himself unable to resist the dcnimid 
for a renewal of the struggle. He however laid down his indispensable condiuons 
of non-violence and discipline. The i)cople are preparing themselves for a further 
struggle. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

Myosrb 

The n^cemont arrived at in 1938 between th© Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made were not 
kept by the administration. The order of deportation passed against two Mysoreans 
on the plea that they were not Mysoreans w'ns not withdrawn. The iirohibition 
order passed under section 144 Cr. P. C. forbidding the public from holding any 
meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not withdrawn but 
renewed on expiry. The final blow to the pact came when the Government refused 
to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on the llcfonns Com- 
mittee. The gentleman bolding the seat on behalf of the Congress resigned the 
membership of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to represent the Congress. 
The Government however refused to fill this scat by another nominee of the Con- 
gress. No reason was given for the refusal. These arliitrary acts of the adminis- 
tration were significant of the new mentality governing it. The Ftate Congress 
was in no mood to acquiesce. Before however resuming the struggle they wanted 
to explore all means of avoiding it. Tlic Congress sought interviews with the 
Diwan but there was no response from the hitler. 9'h(TC was no way of ending 
this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. Fresh cllbrts for a 
rapproacbement were however directed to be made by the Working Committee of 
the Btatc Congress before launching civil resistance, Bev»tcmhcr 1939 was fixed 
as Bie time limit after the ex]ury of winch they would be free to tiikc an aggres- 
sive line of action. Ist of September came without the least rcs] onsc from the 
Government. The fight was launched. The rc]>rcsBiYC machinery of the Btate is 
now working in full swing. Ciandhiji has again advised susyension and his advice 
has been accepted. 

JAIPPB. 

It will ne recalled that Shri Jamnalal Bnjaj, member of the Jaipur Prnja 
Mandal was arrested in February 1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from 
entry into Jaipur State. He was going there for famine relief and to preside over 
a meeting of the Prnja Mandal which was not on illegal nssocialioii. He was re- 
leased in August after a harrassing detention of more than six montlis. Boon after 
his release Jamnalal ji engaged himself in exploring possibilities of a satisfactory 
settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Proia 
Mandal had launched a campaign of civil resistance for winning not rcspoiisiblo 
government but elementary civil liberties,— the liberty to pursue constructive acti- 
vities and peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to prepar- 
ing them for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release or Shri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of authorities to end 
the tension and ap^se the peeple. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the T>opulnr demand with bis accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
settlement were (i) the rdeaso of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
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newftpapcTB ( iii) sniisfactory amendment of the Pitblie Societies Act so as to render 
UDnecesBary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was weli'omed in all quarters in Jaipur ns a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the i)Cople for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praja Mnndal is asked 
by the authorities to get itself rqj:i8tcrcd. This is manifestly contrary to the Durbar- 
l^jn Mandal Agreement. Negotiations arc afoot for averting this breach of the 
agreement. 

^ Hydeiiabad 

Hyderabad is a state with the largest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest state in point of territory. Hut ]x>liti(‘al]y it 
is among the most backward and reactionary states. The state takes particular 
care to ])reveikt the entry of undesirable outsiders into the state. Often the leading 
Indian papers are prohibited entry into the state tcrritoi^. 

The Arya Hatyagrah which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful ending. 1 %g Nizam Government conceded in substance religious 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The Satyagrah was wiAdrawn, 
but not before the satyagrah is had ttndergonc the humiliations and miseries of a 
state jail, (several ])risoncr died in iail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called 'reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky rc|>ort of the Reforms 
Committee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative 
Government for the pcoi»lc of the State. 'J'he sovereignty, in other words the 
autocracy of the Nizam lias been affirmed and reaffirmed and every effort to detract 
from its absolute character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a 
‘progressive’ at»t'oarancc a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayats in 
\uilngc8. The crux of the i)roblcm in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. 
They find no ]>la(‘C anywhere in the ‘Reforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State 
Congress still continues. 

Orissa 

The Working Committee of Orissa rcoplcs Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of aflairs m various states in Orissa. The rc]»ort 
submitted is a revealing document. The state of tilings disclosed is indescrih.ably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most of these states live a life 
of extravagaiicc and sclf-indulgencc. The liberty and property and life of their 
subiccts are at their arbitrary disnosal. The report details incredible talcs of tyranny 
and vice. The liiiiiccs with i)Ossibly one or two exceptions spend at least .[>() per 
cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favourites. A considerable 
bulk of the rem.niniiig nCt per cent, if not the whole of it, is s]ient on iiersons 
employed for exacting taxes and inactising extortions. Civil liberties arc an unknown 

J )hcnoincnoii. rublic meetings arc not permitted, newspapers are banned at will. 

)etentioii8 without trial, summary punisiinient of inconvenient subjecls, arbitrai 7 
coiifiscatiOus of property, cxlorlionate lines, beatings and torture arc of fiwiucnt 
occurrence. 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the paramount power from 
whom the doini:;a of the luinccs arc not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses tlic petty states fails to ]>rovide protection to the poor and 
oppressed ].oo|»io. If their doings were known to an avemge Englishman, he ivonld 
haiJg his hca<l in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows neither shame nor hu- 
manity. In sheer desperation the ]H;otJlc took to civil resistance with all its consequent 
woe and snirering. This was represented as active rebellion. British t.rooi)B were called 
to assist the stale fmccs in suppressing this rcbolliou. Several peoidc w'crc shot 
down in l>henkanrl, riangtnir and Ranpur. Unable to bear this repression a great 
exoilus took place from these states. From 25 to ilO thousand iico])lc migrated into 
the province of Orissa. A demand supported by British authority came from the 
rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. 'Hie Congress Government in. 
Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time a ministerial crisis was 
thrcatiMicd. Btit- th© ministry resisted to the last the )uessure from the Governor. 
Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was fired upon resulting in a 
great number (d deaths, llie popular demand for an inquiry was refused; The 
President of the irtates i’cople's Confereuee appointed a Committee of Inquiry but 
the British agent refused ])ermiBsion to this Committee to enter the l?tatc coucenicd. 
The British oilicinls promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is Hkcly to be done. 
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Limbdi 

Limbdi is a small state in Kathiawad. It has a population of 40,000 and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 9,00,000. The incidence of taxation ner capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.5, as against Rs. 6.5 for India. Every conceivable article of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imagine the oppression practised 
in imposing the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated 
entreaties and representations for relief failed thepeople under the guidance of the 
Fraja Mandal had recourse to civil resistance, ^is was suppressed with frightful 
repression. The iieasants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant class which 
formed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their houses 
were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was made 
unbearable they performed Mijrat. Some people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other states also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Kathiawad, Karnatak, Central India and Simla States all tell the same 
talc of peoi>le awakening to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and 
mustering courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of 
repression, woo arid sufFcring. 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this ye.ar at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nchrii. It was a great success. It took stock of 
political aw'akcriing in states big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various asi>ects of the states’ problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the people of the states all over India and the progress made by them in 
their struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian states system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they barf given in the struggles of tlie stales people and the part they are taking 
in guiding these. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other states in their struggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
states which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs, or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs, 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the states were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly 
in the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through those services to secure the confidence 
of the masses. 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, the 
Conference resolved that the stniggle in Indian states should be co-ordinated wiUi 
the wider struggle for Indian Independence. It authorised the Standing Committee 
to take steps to this end. The standing committee of the All-India State’s Peoples 
Conference adonted a resolution at Wardha authorising ranrlit Jawaharlal Nenm 
and Dr. rattabhi Sitaram^ya to represent the Slates Standing Committee before 
the Working Committee of Congress. 

Benefits op Congress Governments 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons sot 
forth in another part of ♦he report. They functioned altogether for two years and 
some months. We give here a brief statement in figures of the benefits that have 
accrued to the people through the various legislative and executive mcasiircs under- 
taken by them while in ollice. 

Those benefits wore not confined to any particuliir community but were for 
the general mass of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, spei’ially the j^r, 
gained about seven crorcs annually from only 3 items, namely, prohibition, laWir 
and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gaincxl about 40 crores owing 
to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces show as great advantages 
accruing to the public from the ixjlicies followed by Congress Governments. 

The figures given hero are not exhaustive. They represent only a part of the 
benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities, in the field of 
literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been as 
fruitful. 
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Item 


Cash value of the benefit per annum. 

Rb. 


Prohibition (Loss to the Government Kb. 63,00,000) 

Land Revenue KemiBsion 1038-119. 

Potentially estimated gain to Agricultural debtors. 

Debt relief (The^AgriculturiatB Relief Act.) 

Arrears written off under the Agricultural Debt Belief Act. 
llarijan uplift : 1937-38. 

1938- 39. 

1939- 40. 


2,60,00,000 

71.40,00 

50,00,00.000 

300,00,000 

8.35,600 

9.38.300 

10,03,130 


Bombay 

Bs. 

1. Prohibition : Tlie (xovcrnineut losing Rs. 180,00,000. 5,00.00,000 

2. As a result of the recommendations of the Textile 

Inquiry Committee adopted by the Congress Govei'nment. 93,00,000 

3. Araciidinent of the laud Revenue Code. 30,00,000 

4. Debt Redemption bill. 30 to 40 crorcs of 

rupees (iion-rccuiTing). 


United Piiovinces 


Land Revenue : Remission in revenue, 


(1) to lijindiords :j,r>7.(x^,aio 

(2) to 'Iciitaiits 10,71 .t*0,ai0 

llcmisKion of Stayed Arrears Act 9,u0,U0,0i.iU 

Prohibition l,a),00,000 

Sugar Cane Control : 

(1) 1038-30 2*00.00,000 

(2) 1939-10 0,00 00,000 


OUJStJA 


1. Orissa Tenancy Act. 4,00,000 

2. The Matlras Estates Land Act Amend men I Ril l 

•(awaiting iho Viceroy’s assent). lO.fKi.COO 

3. Water rate m North Orissa under the Maluinadi system was reduced l)y 23 
per cent as a pcrmciient nicusiirc from 1938. The canal irrighlion system is extended. 

4. Uraxing ice is redneed in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 
conveniences aie made available in South Orissa. 

5. Labour : The system of unpaid Labour and rasad are altolishcd. The 
Orissa Money-lenders Aet was passed by which, among otlier things, no money- 
lender could recover more than an equal amount ol the principal as Interest. 

6. The Orissa Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees 
in South Orissa, 

7. Prohibition of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore. 


Assam 

1. The grant of hxna 25 i>eT cent, to 311 per cent 

remission in the land revenue assessment for 1038-39. 28,00,(X)0 

{non-rccuiTing) 

2. Flood Relief oi)eration8. 8.00,0(10 

3. Education : An Educational grant of. 2.80.000 

4. 1930-40 Remission. 42,00,000 

4 fVohibltion : Total prohibition of opium was introduced in Dibnigarh and 

Bibsigarh subdivisions from April 15, 1939. The cxi)criment was welcomed with 
enthuiiasm, many voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward the campaign. A 
large number of treatment centres and temporary hospitals were opened where the 
admets were- treated by trained doctors. About 10,000 registered and over 5000 
iinraristaed addicts were cured of the opium habit. Loss of revenue from the 
sale of opium is estiiiiated at Bs. and the cost of the campaign at Ba, 

1.00,000 
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Bibab 


Item 


Cash value of the benefit per annum. 


Tenancy Legislation. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act. 

CThis year bong an abnormal year, 
the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Ba. 2} ennes). 

Prohibition. (Tx)ss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs); ^ 60,00^000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Motiey Lenders’ Act maximum rates ol 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per cent p, a. 
in case of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no case shall the intemt 
paid exceed the principal. 

Central Provinces 


Relief in Land Taxes. 
Textile Labour. 

Prohibition 

('Ihe Govt, losing 9 lakhs). 
Reduction in Grazing etc. 
Irrigation rates. 

Debt Conciliation up to 
March 1939. 


Bs. 11,87.170 
5.0a0Q0 

27.00,000 

1,18,000 

mm 


OnSERVENGB OF DAYS 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under xep^ The 
year began with the President Bubhas Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 23td April 
as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all oyer the country where resolutions were 
passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the British Parliament em- 
powering the Central Government to act independently of the provincial Govern- , 
meats in the event of war emergency arising at any time, thus curtailing farther 
the powers of the Provincial Governments. The resolutions also affirmed India’s 
resolve to non-violcntly resist any attempt involving India in such a war or to 
exploit India’s man-power or natural resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 13. 
Meetings, flag htdsting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed as usual 
the principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed as the 
.laliaiiwala Bagh day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political prisoners’ Day throughout the country in 
response to the I’resklcnt’s appeal. At meetings held, speeches w’ere made urging 
the ridense of ])olitic.al prisoners, especially in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandliiji’s seventytirst birthday with enthusiasm. A 
whole fortnight was dcvotwl to tlie promotion of activities dear to Gradhiji. 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khaili. Large stocks of Khadi were 
of. Public, meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji’a lifey 
message and philosoi>hy w^ere explained to the public and congratulatory resolu- 
tions passed. , ^ ^ ^ . 

January 20tli w’as observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s (‘elebrations had a B()ecial significance. To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out proparatdfy 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who had any 
conscieutiouB objection to jdeilge themselves to ply the charkha regularly, to lefEiiii 
from repeating Uiat part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It bopui with 
Farbhat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the eveni^ 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full imphcmona 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered ny the Chairman of the meeting. T^re was no inteEnreuoe 
on the part of the Government and the day passed' off peacefully. ^As usual 
members of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our 
Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their present as in other yean in 
spite of the appeal of the League President to boycott the day. 
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The National Liberal Federation 

21st. Session — Allahabad — 27th. to 29th Dec. 1939 

The Welcome Addrese 

The twenty-first session of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 27ih. December 1939 and continued till tJie next two days under 
the presidency of Dr. R, P. Paranjpye, Pt, Iqbal Narain Gurtu^ Chairman of the 
Reception C irimittee, delivered the welcome address, in the course of which, 
he said 

We are meeting this year at a time of great political crisis both national and 
international. Events are moving in Europe with such rapidity that it is ditliciilt to 
foresee the further developments of the present troubles in other parts of the world. 
Our position in India is by no means free from anxiety and while we are not to 
take a panicky view of the situation we have at the same time not to be so over- 
confident as to consider ourselves absolutely safe and invulnerable. 

Under the pressure of its left wing the Congress has formulated its recent 
demands in a manner which has creatixl an unfortunate situation. Tlic Congress is 
evidently going to continue its *non-co-o|>eration’ in diilerent degrees of intensity in 
future as uie nec<ls of the moment as understood by it may require, till its demands 
are fully conceded. There is no doubt that if the ]>reBent condition of uncertainty 
and tension is allowed to continue long, it will lead to development which would 
ndther facilitate the growth of ordered freedom in India nor would be hcl))fnl to 
Britain at a time when it is engaged in a life and death struggle. 'J'hc policy of 
Great Britain in its relation to India in the vital matters of ti nance, trade and 
ddence has not undergone any material change. 

It is quite legitimate to enquire whether the dof lared aims and intentions of 
Great Britain relate only to Europe or whether India too has any place in the 
picture of the future which is to ensure 'the laying ot a foundation of a ))ctter inter- 
national system.’ Assurances have no doubt been given in the Viceroy’s Declara- 
tion and in the statements subsequently made on bclialf of the British Government 
in Parliament that the goal of British policy is the attainment of Dominion Hiatus 
by India of the same character as is enjoyed by the self-governing dominions and as 
is contemmated by the Statute of Westminister. But we all know how the assu- 
rances given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord Halifax when he was 
Viceroy were sought to be explained away when the new Government of India Act 
was brought on the Statute Book. Our past cxi)ericn(te since tlie tiinn of the Charter 
Act of iSS and the Proclamation of 1838 has taught us the ])aiiiful le.sson that, 
words of promise uttered to the ear can be conveniently InokcMi to the heart. '^I’he 
prospect of Dominion Status at some indefinite future period cannot and will not 
satisfy any shade of public opinion in India to-day. The attainment of such status 
by India within a definite period and the framing of a coiistiiiiLioii on a basis 
wnich will give it the substance of independence within that period is wdial India 
wants. 

The condition, lai(d down by the Viceroy that the communal dUlcrenccs in the 
provinees must be settled first before any a(ivan<‘c can lake jiIhco in tJie character of 
the Central Government, is oi>en to serious olijcciioJi. TJiis is clearly a reirogado 
move as no such conditions were con tem plated foi* the introduetion of the scheme 
of Federation under the* Act of 1935. J^rovincial autonomy with an irresponsible 
government at the Centre is an impossible position. A new strength mnsi bo 
given to it by transforming it into a responsible govei nmcMit, broailbased on the 
wil) of ^e people instead of using it as an iiistnimont for imposing on the 
l^vinces the will of an unresponsive and irresponsible Executive. 

The British Government must simultaneously make up its mind to revise 
its policy regarding the organization of Indian Defence. It has to give up its 
nittitulib of mistrust and undue caution. In mutters of finance and trade also 
Eagland has to make up. its mind to have a new approach in its relation to India 
and to chaise its angle of vision completely. 

The Congress wants to have a Constituent Assembly to be constituted on the 
basis of adult franchise to which only the ^accepted minorities’ arc to return their 
lepmentatives in proportion to their numerical strength and from which the Indian 
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Frinoes nd tbe Earopeint an to be ezcladed. One cannot help pointing out that 
:lla not a practical awme in the present circumstances and an undue insistence 
on the method of constituting it and on the authority which is to be assigned to it 
will lead us into new difficulties the extent and magnitude of which tbe Congress 
leaders in their enthusiasm are apt to ignore. 

From an analysis of the present condition of things in India, it would be clear 
that the idea of a Constituent Assembly with the powers demanded for it by the 
Congress is unworkable. But all honest effort in the direction of hammering out a 
constitution which would meet the greatest amount of itgreement among the Indians 
themsdves first should be welcome by every patriotic Indian. The history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final st^e was preceded by a number of 
conventions and conferences held from time to time with a view to arriving at 
some satisfactory solution of their problems. The Government should 
convene a conference of public men elected by the Frovincial and Central 
l^slatures as also r^resentatives of trade and labour interests elected by 
various Chambers of Commerce and Central Labour organisations. Kulers of 
Important States or the ministers nominated by them together with other Princes 
elected by the Chamber of Princes may also be invited to this Conference along 
with certain elected representatives from the State legislatures wherever they are 
established. A certain proportion of members may also be nominated by the 
Viceroy to represent interests and views which may have been left unrepresented. 
The peeling together of Indian talent in some such manner for the purpose 
of framing a really progressive and acceptable constitution for India will well repay 
the trouble. 

It is sad beyond words that an erstwhile Nationalist leader like Mr. Jinnah 
should have of late adopted an extremely truculent attitude. To fan the flame of 
communal bitterness is not only suicidal from the national standpoint but it is 
literally playing with fire. To such of our brethren in India who are still wedded 
to a communal approach towards national questions-'whetber they be Hindus, 
Muslims or others— let us say, 'Pause and think in what manner your common 
human interests and dignity can best be safeguarded.’ No Indian of whatever caste 
or community can rise ms head high with the brnnd of slavery on his head. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. B. P. 
Paranjpye : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I am deeply grateful to the 
reception committee and to my fellow-Liberals in the country for the honour they 
have done me in calling me to preside over the Federation a second time. I wish 
it had been possible to entrust this position to somebody more deserving than 
myself. I had the honour of presiding at our Lucknow session in 1921, and it is 
perhaps remarkable that the same individual is called again to preside at another 
session in the same province. Besides this I consider myself as, next to Maharashta, 
belonging to this province, having spent six happy years in your midst. I hope 
therefore that you will graciously overlook my shortcomings and give me your 
cotdial co-operation in conducting successfully the proceedings of this important 
Conference. 

During the last year our party lost Sir Hormnsii C. Dinshaw who joined our 
party at its very inception 21 years ago and was a great philanthropist and a 
staunch Liberal. We have also to mourn the loss of a member of our Council, 
Mr. S. B. Persha, a leader of the Komti community of Bombay, who was a member 
of our party since 1918, and Dr. Sir N. Choksey who was a distinguished Liberal 
and public worker of Bombay* 

The late Kunwar Rajendra Singh was a liberal stalwart and a tower of 
strength to the party, especially in IJ. P. He was a Minister under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and resigned as a protest against the all-British personnel of 
the Simon Commission. His passing away is a great loss to our party and the 
province. 

Further I cannot but refer to the great loss the whole country has sustained 
in the death of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Gaikwad of Baroda. a most capable and dis- 
^guished ruler who was look^ up to not only by his own subjects but by all 
Inmans as a trusted le^er, keen on the all-sid^ progress of India. 

Tho T.itwwttla may be compantively' few in numbei8| eepwially u we only 

into account those who openly proclaim themselvee as such, but I am convin- 
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oed that the Liberal poiiit of view it shared by a very wide section of oar oonntry- 
men and that we are the direct inheritors of the original political movement m 
India and are canying the torch lighted by Dadsbhai and Ranade, Hierosshah and 
Burendranath, QolmaTe and Wacha^ A. M. Bose and W. C. Bonneriee, Hnme and 
Wedderbnrn. Tayabjee and Telang and. shall say, even by Tilak ana Malaviya. 

The Liberals are the legitimate successors of the old Congress, and though 
for the last twenty years it has ^ot into other hands and, casting oft the well tried 
methods of old, sought new guides and followed new ways, we still firmly believe 
that our policy is i|ltiinately more efiicacious and will lead to abiding results. 

We are painfully conscious that our policy does not make the same appeal to 
the common man as some other policies do. While we admit that we Idberals do 
not put the same energy into our political propaganda and should take a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that middle 
parties that can only appeal to reason, commonsense and experience are always apt 
to take a subordinate place in times of storm and stress. But we should not lose 
and realizing that in. the broad stream of national life a few years are comparatively 
insignificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately prevail, carry on our 
work ill the firm belief that we are the trustees of a glorious tradition and in full 
confidence that our work will surely bear fruit in the progress of our beloved 
country. 

The International Situation 

When we met last year in Bombay, the international horizon appeared 
dark. The Anschluss of Austria and the Munich settlement dismembering 
Czechoslovakia had been accomplished, the Sino>Japanese ‘incident’ was 
still continuing, and the conflict in Spain was going decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though still not at an end. ’[he anti-Commintern pact between Germany, Italy 
and Japan was the chief feature of the world situation. Germany under Hitler, 
after tearing up the Treaty of Versailles, was frantically re-arming, and England 
and France were increasing their armaments in selt-defence. roland which had 
helped herself to a slice of hapless Czechoslovakia, appeared to be one of the 
powerful countries of Europe, though it looked as if it was being gradually 
estranged from its alliance with France. Danzig continued to be an open sore. 
The League of Nations was gradually losing all its potentiality for successfully 
settling international disputes. Palestine was in great ferment owing to the violent 
conflict between the Arabs and the Jews. Abyssinia, though nominally conquered 
by Italy, was proving a hornet’s nest, both militarily and economically. The 
persecution of ^e Jews was going merrily on in Gerxpany and Austria, and Italy 
Dad begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian sister in this abomination. Russia, 
though hated and reviled by the dictators, appeared anxious to be recognized as a 
respectable member in the comity of nations, especially democratic nations, and 
democracies looked with sympathy and hopeful interest on the great economic and 
political experiment that was being carried out there. She professed strict adherence 
to the principles of international morality and sneered at the backwardness of 
democracies in carrying out sanctions against aggressor nations. 

Boon after the beginning of the year the clouds got darker still. Hitler not 
satisfied with his professed, and to a certain extent ostensibly reasonable, objective 
gathering up all Germans under the Reich, swoopjed down upon Prague, and in 
one form or another incorporated Czechoslovakia into Germany. At last the 
democracies of England and France were roused to action. They gave undertakings 
to Poland, Roumania, Turkey and Greece to go to their help in case of attack by 
Germany and redoubled their work on rearmament. Poland, with Dan zing as the spear 
attack, was the iiAnediate object of Hitler’s ambition. Everybody knew that effective 
help could not be given to Poland by England and France except with the coopera- 
tion of Russia. So what appeared to be belated and almost unwilling negotiations 
began with Russia. These were interminably protracted and at last came to nothing. 
In the meanwhile Russia, which had so far professed the most unexc^tionally 
correct international principles had been secretly negotiating a pact with Germany, 
and as soon as it was signed Germany felt that it was no longer liable to attack on 
both fronts and therefore suddenly attacked Poland. England and France declared 
war against Germany in accordance with their undertakiDg, but without Russia they 
were unable to save Poland which was overrun within one month. Russia, perhaps 
to stop Germany occupying the whole of Poland, also overran that hapless country 
wbidi was partitioned between the N«si and Communist dictators. The part of the 
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Polish loot that Bossia obtained almost without firing a riiot has effectually preven- 
ted German access to Koiimania and the Balkans^ Bossia did not rest content 
with this bloodless accession of temtorv. She began to exert pressure on Lithuania, 
Esthofiia and Latvia which have for all practical purposes become Russian protecto- 
rates almost as the Indian Btatcs are of the Government of India. Not satisfied 
with this she began to ti 7 the same dodge with Finland, and this had led to serious 
military operations whose end cannot be in doubt but which has evoked the sym- 
pathy of the whole world towards her. lliissia has thus practically become the most 
powerful power in tlie Baltic, and Germany appc^ to have lost more than riie 
gained by her pact with Kussia. 

The war between Germany and the western democracies goes on for the 
moment at a siiairs paire. One does not know how long this state of things will 
last. Any small incident may further extend the aiea of the conflict. India has for 
tlie moment been far from the centre of active operations, but dangers can very 
easily be conceived under some possible circnmstnnccs. Owing to the understanding 
between Russia and Germany, Italy is feeling disgruntled and is getting 
estranged from ber recent partner in the Rome-Berlin axis. If Italy had stood by 
Germany, India would liavc immediately felt the cfTccts owing to the Italian 
position on the Red 8ca and the east coast of Africa. Even now if Russia and 
Germany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thing which 
is not out of the range of practicui possibilities, India will immediately be in 
some danger on its north-west frontier. It would, however, be useless to speculate 
on a future which is so uncertain and which is constantly changing, suffice it 
to sny that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future are dependent on the British conneetion. 

Lessons for India 

I have dilated at some length on the intcniational situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic importance and its possible rcperciiRsioiis on India, it has several 
lessons for all of us. To the extremists on the left who, at least till recently, 
took their cue dirc(*tly or indirectly from Russia aud dreamt of a communist 
regime in our country as tlie very autiihesis of all imperialism, the sudden 
emergence of Russia as an imperialist power ready to trample on her weaker 
neighbours and to east all ideas of international' morality to the winds must have 
conic as a gicat disappointment. There are of course some among them who 
still KiYcnr by the name of Russia and can see nothing wrong in any of her 
actions : but to most people Bolshevik Russia is now unmasked as Czarist Russia 
under a difrerent name with ouly a greater power of doing evil. To the vast 
majority of Congressmen who have adopted independence as India’s goal but who 
give ouly a lip sciTice to the creed of noii-violenec it should be apparent that 
there is uo place in these days for states that arc fully prepared to defenu themselves 
in all eventualities. 

It should be obvious to them that comparative safety lies only in an intimate 
association with a large and powerful organisation like the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no safeguard 
against nations that are out to grab as large portions of the world as 
they can. An iiidciicndciit India staiiuing entirely alone on its own resources will 
inevitably fall a victim to some other power, be it Japan, Russia, Italy or 
Germany. 

Finally, the present international situation mnst serve as a warning to the 
British Government also. ±or nearly a century Britain has followed a policy in 
regard to India which is mainly dictated by snspieion. Whatever basis there might 
have been for it immediately after the .Mutiny, this i)oliey has now been shown up 
as iinstatcsmanlike. If India had been propcily organised for defence it would have 
had a tremendous weight on the international situation. Its vast man power and 
its almost infinite natural resources have not been utilised as they should have 
been. The present feverish activity appears like the attempts to begin to dig a well 
when the house is on fire. Any measures taken now will require some time to 
produce their effect. One would have thought that the experience of the last war 
would have taught a useful lesson to our rulers, but that lesson was soon forgotten, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule,’ of keeping India weak so that it should always 
require British support has been followed once again. May one hope that all sections 
of Indian and British opinion will, at least at this late hour, take a sane view of 
things and begin eainestly to prepare for a dangerous and uncertain future ? 
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Resigkatiqn of Congress Ministries 

An immediate result o£ the war on India has been the suspension of democra- 
tic government in seven provinces and the taking over by the Governors of the 
administration of these provinces in their own hands. Whatever one may think about 
the Way in which the Congress ministries have carried on the administration for 
27 montns—and 1 shall have something to say about it iater— these resignations 
are to be regretted in'* every way. The whole ix)sitioii appears to have been grossly 
mismanaged both by the Hritish Government and the Congress ministries, Gfovem- 
ment aj)pear to have overlooked the fact that the India of 
19^ is different from the India of 1914 and to assume that Indian self-respect will 
reconcile itself to any action that Government may independently take. While 
there would probably have been very little opposition from the Indian public to 
range India on the side of the democracies in opposition to Nazi Germany if 
Indian leaders and pci^haps the Central liegislature had been consulted beforehand, 
Indians feel that they continue to be tied to the coattails of Britain and that their 
self-respect counts for naught with the authorities. Imlians recognize that defence 
measures have to be taken in secrecy long beforehand but it should have been 
possible to secure that ac^quicscencc of the leaders of Indian opinion in the central 
and even provincial legisbtnres before Indian troops were sent abroad to Egypt, 
Singapore and other places. With a genuine desire to consult and respect Indian 
opinion there would have been no diiliculty in convincing the Indian public about 
the necessity of this move. Further when war was actually declarckl a sei'Tet 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediately called to acquaint 
India with all asi)ectB of tlie question, and India would have become a belligerent 
voluntarily instead on the mere hat of the British Government. The various 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State could have been 
made then, though perhaps in a different tone and in more conciliatory phrases. 
Government should not have depended merely on the offers of help from ludian 
Princes— these are naturally to be expected as a matter of course— but should have 
done something to appeal to the heart of the Indian ]icople. 

But Government appears to have taken merely a formal and legalistic view 
of its position and immediately declared India a belligerent. This rending of the 
situation api^ears justified fi*om a consideration of the declarations made by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru immediately on the declaration of 
war. But imagination is the last thing our GovernmeiU possesses and 
a fine opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slip. 

Congress Demand for a Declaration 

But, if Government did not show any iraaginalion in dealing with the situation, 
I am afraid the Congress organization allowed itself to be rushed into a iiositioii 
from which escape is <liflicuit. While the first thought of the Mahalma and the 
Pandit were statesmanlike and generous, all this clianged when tlie working 
committee of the Congress was called to discuss the situation. Tlie effects of m b 
psychology were immediately apparent in such a meeting. Instead of confining 
Itself to the war situatioa it made a demand for an immediate declaration of the 
war aims so far as they related to India. Now it should have been obvious to 
everybody that such aims could only be Laid down in general terras, and definite 
words or dates were im]) 088 ible to announce while the war was just in its initial 
stages. Nobody can prophesy the actual situation at the end of the war. Govern- 
ment put forward, Jiot on»y as a mere debating point but as a real difficulty, the 
existence of communal tension as the main obstacle in the way of giving a cate- 
gorical undertaking. The Congress should not have laid itself open to such a retort 
or made such a fanciful or impracticable demand as the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. It should have addressed itself to the task of achieving Hindu-Moslem 
unity and not indulged in a wordy warfare with Mr. Jinnah by mernis of declara- 
tions, statements or articles in the Harijan, all of which have merely resulted in 
making the communal tension even greater. It shoiild have taken Government at 
its word when it said that the aim of the British policy was the establishment of 
dominion status in India and replied somewhat as follows, *You say that you wish 
to put India in the way of attaining full dominion status. We accept your state- 
ment at its full face value. But you know as well as we do that it involves full 
preparedness to defend ourselves. We see the grave external dangers facing India, 
Wbat immolate steps are you going to take to make India self-sufficient in 
matters of defence 7 liie acia test of your bouafides is a readiness to 
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hdp India in tMs matter. Take Indian public opinion into full oonftdenoe and 
lose not a moment in taking all neceaeary etepe to omanixe the power of the coun- 
try both in men and reflourcee. Above all, theimre, change draatically your defence 
and external policy ; cease to regard India with suspicion, give her your full 
confidence ; treat her as an equal ; take steps to Indianise the army ; do not depend 
upon only a few classes for your defence forces but make the army, air force and 
navy broad-based on the whole of the Indian people ; organize Indian industries 
on a firm footing irrespective of any temporary ill-tl^ts on British industries ; 
start new industries which are of basic national importance ; encourage Indian 
shipping and do not thwart it in the interests of vested British capital. Also give 
up your conscious or sub-conscious dependence on the divisions among Indians for 
the continuance of British rule. Encourage the rulers of Indian States to introduce 
responsible government there in the same way as in British provinces. Do all these 
things and the whole of India will rally by to your side as one man.’ If the 
Congress had taken some such line there would have been no chance for making 
debating points as are now being made on both sides. On the one hand such a 
practical attitude would have been appreciated by the people of England and the 
world in general, and India would have had the whole British people, who are 
broadly speaking, lovers of democratic freedom, on its side. On the other hand 
a programme like this when fully carried out would make India truly capable of 
Swaraj-call it independence or dominion status— and nobody would then be able 
to resist a demand tor it. Instead of such a practical and straightforward statement 
of India’s demands which everybody can understand and accept as reasonable, the 
Congress, as is its wont, continues to harp on vague phrases and meaningless 
fornuilage which, even if accepted, will lead in future to endless difficulties of 
interpretation and charges of bad faith on both sides. 

Viceroy’s offer of change at the centre 

[n its insistence on words and formulae the Congress missed the 
]>06sibiliiy of making a great advance which could have been made without 
a great change in the Ciovcrnmcnt of India ^.t. In his original statement 
the Viceroy ottered to form a consultative commlltee, on which public opinion 
would be fully represented, to help in the prosecution of ttie war. The 
otter was so vague and so de))cndcnt on the personal predilections of the autho- 
rities that it was rightly rejected by all parties. In the succeeding discussion with 
Mr. Gaiidlii, however, this offer was considerably modified, and the Viceroy agreed 
to nominate certain public lenders to his Executive Council. This otter was also 
contemptuously rejected by the Congress, To me it appears that this was a great 
mistake. This suggestion could probably have been hammered into the form of a 
cabinet responsible to the legislature and a convention might have been established 
whereby if one of these new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi- 
dence of the legislature he would have had to resign. At present one of the great 
defects of our transitional machinery of government is the irresponsible aild irre- 
movable personnel of the Central Government, For a legal and formal change in 
the Central Government in all its aspects much time and energy would have to be 
spent by rarliament to make tlie necessary alterations in the Government of India 
Act, a thing which would have been imj)Ossible at the present moment ; hence an 
attempt should have been made to put the proposal of the Vi(!croy into an acceptable 
shape. It may not have given a veiy great deal but it cannot at the same time be 
considcrcfl altogether insignificant. It is the duty of practical men to take what- 
ever is ottered proviilcd it is a part of an acceptable whole and use this part itself 
as a lever to get the remainder. The history of the British Cabinet system itself 
shows that it attained its in-csent form by gradual and even imperceptible steps 
during a period of over a hundred years. This is not the first instance by any 
means when the Mahatma has by his absurd insistence on formal terms lost a 
golden opportunity of getting a valuable step forwai'd in the path of India’s 
progress. 

A Constituent assembly 

The insistence on a constituent Assembly seems to be equally impolitic. The 
scheme can be riddled with objections and its discussion is likely to create further 
difficulties. It seems magnificent to call such an assembly elected on adult suff- 
rage ; but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who would form the 
vast portion of the electorate, is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon compli- 
cated matters like the machinery of the Government of a vast country like India ? 
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Ii it too nnohftritable to lay that Mr« Gaikihi expects to carry the uneducated 
voter dr hb leet by meant of a whirlwind campaign in which high-sounding 
wosds like truth* ahimsa^ Charkha, dhatma^ untouchabiiity reinforced, if need be, 
by ikt ^reat of a fast would be used as slogans to give him a mandate to do what 
he likes ? Is it not likdy that such a campaign will lead to inter-communal riots 
unless there is previous understanding with the leaders of other parties ? Already 
there have been several modifications of the original idea of the adult suffrage ; 
minorities are to be given the right of separate election for the purpose of electing 
this assembly ; the question of weightage has been left beautifully vague ; the qiies- 
tion of the representation of Indian states has been untouched ; the way in which 
minorities of opinion that do not bow the knee at the Shegaon shrine are to be 
represented has been left unconsidered ; and a vast number of other questions have 
bemi held over possibly to give a chance to the Mahatma’s *inner voice’ to express 
itsdf. Several of these questions are to be first . settled, according to Mr. Qandhi, 
by a consultation among the leaders of the various parties, or even by the award 
of the Qovernmeiit which it is intended to replace. If such an agreement is possible 
on these vital preliminary points in r^ard to the formation of the constituent 
assembly by a friendly discussion between the leaders or even through the benevol- 
ent intervention of Goveniment itself, what objection can there be to such disc^ussion 
on the whole question of our constitution itself ? If the thing is possible in one 
connection it should be possible in another. I am reminded of the ambitious 
chemist who desired to discover a reagent which could dissolve every solid substance, 
but was nonplussed when asked by a plain man in what receptacle he was going to 
store this reagent. Is it too much to say that Mr. Gandhi is like this chemist who 
does not see such a practical objection to his ambitious scheme ? The history of 
all constituent assemolies* whenever they appear to have succeeded, shows that the 
ground was first of all fully prepai-ed by informal discussion among all lenders and 
by securing an almost complete preliminary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
consider^ necessary, a formal cachet of approval was given to it by means of a 
constituent assembly if it could be convoked. Many such ambitious projects have 
on the other hand fed to heated disputes that ended in nothing as at the time of 
the French Revolution. ^ 

I am inclined to think that a more appropriate course for our leaders would 
be to follow the path, which though it actually failed in the end, seemed to be so 
promising, and get together a smml informal and manageable conference like that 
which drafted the Nehru report Even Pandit Jawaharlal may condescend to take 
a leaf out of his father’s book. 

To me it appears to have been a tactical mistcake on the ])art of the Congress 
to insist at this juncture on a formal declaration by Government about the future 
system of government in India with a veiled threat of non'COoi)eraiion. While I 
say this I am equally clear that Government of its own accord should have come 
out with an appeal and a declaration of policy which would have stirred the ima- 
gination of the Indian people and enlisted their heart, as I believe their head 
already was, on the side of the democracies which had taken up arms in defence 
of freedom and international order. Thus tiiere has been a lamentable scries of 
lost oppo^unities on both sides, and instead of cordial cooperation there has been 
intermuiable and fruitless dtseussion iu a huckstering spirit. Everybody knows that at 
the end of the war everything will change and India cannot remain as it was. Even as a 
lesult of the last war there occurred developments, which, however disappointing 
and Siting, did mean some improvement and could have led to much greater pro- 
gms, if our leaders as well as Government had i>layed the game in a spirit of 
mutual undeaitaBdiug. Now 20 years have revolutionized the whole outlook. 
Awakened India cannot be disrej^arded any more, and if it cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly ranges itself on the side of the allies, its future progress would have 
been assured. It is not too late even now. The allies are faced with a problem 
far more difficult than they were 25 years ago, and Indian support will count a 
deal both from the mml and material point of view. The outlook of the British 
has also materially altered, and there would have been very little opposition even 
from the die-hards of Britain to a radical change in India’s constitution. 1 must 
notice another cmisequence of the different attitudes taken on the one hand by the 
Congress and on the other by Muslim leaders like Bir Bikandar Hayat Khan and 
HrTFazl-ul-Huq and by the Indian States. When after the war there is renewed 
of the Indian problem, British statesmen will necessarily be influenced 
^ihis contrast* and at least unconsciously, their weight will be on the side of 
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those sections and against the large mass of nationalist India a very large pro- 
portion of whom are Hindus. Hindus already have had to make unreasonable 
concessions to those sections in the form of weigh^e and disproportionate repre- 
sentation in services and legislatures to secure their support ; is it wise on their 
part to increase their own difficulties in future and mftirft a<^ievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more difficult than it need have been ? 

WOBKINQ OF FbOVINCIAL DeMQ^ACT 

Eight provincial Governments in which Congress had a big majority have been 
ruling their provinces for over two vears and have now resigned. In seven of tfam 
provinces Governors have assumed full powers of Government, and in the remaining 
four provinces responsible democratic governments are still functioning. It is now 
time to take stock of the situation and examine the prospects of democracy in 
India. In the first place the fears entertained by the British die-hards about the 
transfer of law and order to popularly elected ministries have on the whole proved 
unfounded. Though there have been many complaints, some of them with a suIm- 
tratum of truth but most of them without any foundation, one can say in general 
that responsible government in the provinces has proved moderately succesrifiti. The 
Ministers have worked hard and done their best to carry out their programme, though 
signs of inordinate hurry, want of previous experience, and excessive anxiety to 
consolidate their own party rather than advance the interests of the country as* a 
whole and conciliate minorities, have been hut too evident. Policies hare been 
followed and legislation has been enacted which have not produced all the ^ects 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to ride roughshod over dasses In 
which their opponents have predominance. In spite ot high sounding iiffirases on 
their lips most of the ministries have not shown themselves to be better than ttie 
previous bureaucratic Governments in the distribution of patronage or to be above 
manipulating rules and regulations to get their own suppo^ra out of tight oomers. 
The old trick of appointing committees or commissions of investigation to get 
rid foi‘ the time being of unpleasant questioaB has been fully learnt. Many hi^ 
sounding promises have been entirely forgotten or even explained away. Financud 
commitments have been made which it would be very difficult to meet in their 
entirety. Some of the minorities have been rubbed on the wrong side, and they 
feel so disgruntled that they are expressing their delight at the resignation of the 
ministries. Sectional, linguistic and class favouritism is not unknown. There has 
been a recrudescence of communal tension. With all these criticisms the single 
fact that the Governors have not felt themselves called upon to exercise their re- 
served powers owing to any serious invasion of the rights of minorities shows that 
the machine of provincial aiitoromy can work, even though creakiiy. 'Ihere is 
reason to hope that if the elected legislatures and their responsible cabinets are 
allowed to work in full indei^cndence, unfettered by extraneous interference, demo- 
cracy will be found lo have a suitable soil in our country. 

Totalitarian Tendencies 

The great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism both in the Congress and the Muslim League. 

In a true democracy the ciected rejiresentatives must realize their responsibility 
to their electors, and the cabinet to the elected representatives. If by. the interposi- 
tion of an extraneous authority the sense of this responsibility is deadened, 
democracy cannot be said to be stable whatever external facade it may have or by 
whatever name it may choose to call itself. The Congress ministries in the eight 
provinces could not by any stretch of imagination be called responsible to the 
members of their legislatures or the primary electors. They are ^e bond slaves 
of a small junta called the Parliamentary Committee and of the M^tma who 
really controls all organizations of the Congress and whoM word is law. The 
electors are only expected to vote once in five^years for the candidates representing 
Congress and ta ke part in periodical demonstrations for the greater glory of the 
Mahatma or any of his henchmen of greater or less importance. As lor the 
Congress members of the legislatures ‘theirs is not to question why, theirs is but to 
vote and lie’ often to their own convictions. All this goes under the name of 
diaripline which is said to be necessary in a time of war, even of a non-violent 
chuacter. By the way this continued use of military language in the mouth of 
apostle 01 ahimsa app^j lo me to be mere cant. I can appreciate a sense of 
uiscipline In gny orgaoi^Md body of individuals, but it should be so exercised as 

37 
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nol to kill all eense of adf-refipect or indeoeodent judgment. I can understand the 
Ooogress laying down general lines oi policy and comparing notes at intervals. 
But when it comes to one member of the Parliamentary Committee interfering in 
the choice of the personnel of the cabinets, or in the details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is not a lying jade, in matters of appoint- 
ments great and small, in three or four provinces, we are no longer within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dreadfully close to Fascism or Nazism. 
The last and thd most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
is 'Mussolini is always rmht* ; the Nazis are taught that 'Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’. In the Congress organisation from the humblest primary 
member of a village Congress committee to the Premier of a province everybody 
has to regard the view of the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the refusal in April 1037 to form ministries unless 
the Government gave an undertaking not to use their safeguarding powers, and 
the decision to form such ministries in July of the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both praised by the obedient Congressmen as the highest 
ezhibition of statesmanship. The decision to fast at Rajkot and the decision to 
nve up that fast a few days later without much having happened in the interval, 
both sent our patriots into ecstacies as supreme illustrations of Mahatmaic grandeur. 
The Latin poet held up a woman’s heart as the perfect type of what is varying 
and changeable, but he obviously never came across a Mahatma in those primitive 
days t Seriously, this absurd veneration for the w'ord of an individual, however 
eminent, is the absolute n^ation of the democratic ideal. We have in our country 
but too many of such deified men and the hosts of their misguided devotees : but 
Uiey generally wear a religious garb. But democratic politics is a poetical busi- 
ness based on history, reason and experience ; it should not find a place for such 
supermen whether they are called a Duce, a Fuhrer or a Mahatma. If at the 
present time we express sympathy for democracies fighting for freedem, we should 
take care that wo ourselves are unwittingly heading for the abyss of totalitarianism 
which is its very antithesis. 

What I have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
applies in some measure to the Muslim League and some other organizations. 
Mr. Jinnah is claiming to be Muslim Mahatma whose word is law and who can 
take any decisions, like the recent decision to observe a day of thanksgiving at the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without consulting his coliengues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tricks of Mahatmaship, but appears to be getting on. May 
one hope that the Muslims, with their long traditions of dcmoi'ratic. equality, 
will not imitate this undesirable a8]:)ect of the Congress organization ? What demo- 
cracy wants are capable, farseeing and statesmanlike leaders, not a Leader with a 
capital *L.’ 


Hindu-Muslim Tension 

The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence between the Muslim League and the Congress. In spite 
of any alleged detailed charges 1 think everybody will admit that these cannot be 
serious ana cannot generally be substantiated. Of course in any particular place 
small matters loom large, and continual reiietition of such charges increases the 
irritation. If anybody is bent on finding causes for grousing he can always find 
them. But sensible leaders should take care not to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to such matters and should try to smooth out such differences. But owing to 
the strained relations exactly the opposite course is being followed. On the side of 
the majority fhrty there is too great an insistence on non-essentials which are 
hftin g represented as matters of vital national concern. ’Jlius the stress laid upon 
the Congress flag and the attempts to force it down upon all as a national flag 
leads to the Muuim League insisting upon its own flag. After all a flag is a mere 
symbol, and it should be a symbol of unity rather than of discord and 1 hop the 
recent declaration of the Mahatma that it should not be hoisted at any place if 
there is any objection to it will be strictly followed by ail Congressmen. The 
same is the case with the Bande Mataram song, the Cnarkha and Khaddar and 
Gandhi cap. All these may be very good in their way but the attempts to force 
them down the throats of others even though they may be in a numerical minority, 
only help to accentuate the tension. When the larger and more vital questions 
have bera i^tisfactorily settled and there is a general feeling of friendliness every- 
where it would not be very difficult to devise a national flag or to have a national 
anthm acceptable to all. l am not particularly attracted by a special party uniform 
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M Hiaeiiis to be an imitation of the black or brown Bbirts of the FaBciaU and 
Nazi! j Btill I consider that a geneially accepted national dress will add to the 
BOlldartty of the country, though this sliould evolve of itself rather than be specially 
iDventedf and forced upon eveiybody. Similar remarks can be made about the Viday 
Mandir scheme and other alleged causes of difference. The leaders should try to 
keep such matters in the background rather than bring them prominently forward. 
Bat unfortunately this is exactly what is often not being done. 

The main cause of all this tension is however the amour propre of both sides. 
The Congress considers itself entitled to re]>rcsent this whole nation including the 
muslims, while the Muslim League w'aiits to be recognised as the only body repre- 
senting the Muslims. To an observer who is in neither of these camps it seems 
that while there is some substratum of tniih in both these claims they cannot be 
fully sustained. The Congress is undoubtedly the biggest and best organised 
I^Utical body in the country. But it cannot be considered ns the sole representa- 
tive of all sections. In spite of the presoiicc in it of a few Muslims and in spite 
of various attempts at mass contact with them, one must admit the large body of 
Muslims do not regard it as representing themselves and do not consider their 
interests safe in its hands. This may be an unreasonable attitude on their part, 
but it is absurd to deny its existence. The landlords niid capitalists nave 
also not joined it in any large uurabors. We Liberals also do not belong 
to it though we are always ])rei)ared lo support many individual items 
in its programme. In 6])itc of the praise-worthy efforts o^ the Mahatma 
for the uplift of the linrijans there is. I believe, a fctlinu among them that 
the sympathy of many Congressmen is only skin-aeLp, ind it <8 undoubted 
that Dr. Ambedkar, their undisputed leader, has iioi idboUfied himself with Congress 
activities like the Harijan Sevak h^an<.*li intended for their ndvanee. On the otiier 
hand the Kisan movement and the labour movement are undoubtedly critical of the 
aims and methods of the Congress, though tliey may noi in all ^ases have formally 
separated from them. The Congress cannot entirely represent either the large body 
of progressive Hindu opinion rc]iicseiitcd by Mr. Bavarkar, Bbai Parmanand and Dr. 
Moonie, or the large though comiiarativcly silent body of Sanatani Hindus who 
sigh for the revival of ancient Hindu culture. 1 leave out of account the question 
of the attitude of the Indian Blalcs and their peoples, though any national political 
movement must include them in its purview. In view of all these facts the Congress 
cannot claim to be the sole re]>resen(ativc of India, though it is the most important 
single political body in the country and though it can command huge majorities in 
many provinces, which pcrhaijs is partly explained by the general existence of single- 
membered constituencies which lend to leave minorities unrepresented and also by 
the glamour attaching to Mr. Gandhi’s name and personality. 

Thu Muslim LEAtiUE 

It is unnecessary to examine in the same detail the claim of the Muslim league. 
But in this case .'>lso it may be generally admitted that it is the most important 
organisation among the Muslims. Owing to the intense background of religion, 
dissidients among them arc not so vocal as in the ease of the Congress, though one 
can name the Bhias, tlio Momins at»d others ns at least indifferent to the League. 
It is probable also lliat many of the younger educated Miisliras are not attracted to 
the I^eague, partly because they arc not fanatically religious and partly because tliey 
consider that a national movement must have a broader base than mere religion. 
There is also an appreciiible number of nationalist Muslims whose leader is Maulana 
Abul Kolam Azad, of Communist-minded Jiluslims who are attracted by Bolshevism, 
and of Muslim reformers who regard modem 1'iirkey of Knmal Ataturk as an 
example to follow. It may be said in general terms that the claim of the Muslim 
League is as well or as ill-founded as the claim of the Congress, When there is 
any disinclination to accept these claims it is sound |K)licy not to make them but 
to depend upon actual work and tlie intrinsic merit of their programmes for their 
tacit acceptance by all. But both bodies arc now making these claims a matter of 
prestige, and when in any dispute prestige' comes in, commonsense and sanity are 
sure to go out. 

Broadening Congress Oabinj:.i'8 

How to solve this question of strained Hindu-Muslim relations is the question 
of the hour. The immediate causes of riots are wellknown ; cow-slaughter, music 
before mosques, conversion and other religious or quasi-religious matters can, 1 
I believe, be settled if there is a will to settle them on the part of the leaders. 
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Tlie real cause iB political in nature. Muslims feel that being in a minorit; 
they are likely to be oppressed by the majority community. This is really an absurd 
idea, as in political matters Hindus do not generally act unitedly as Hindus but 
are divided into many parties and sections, first on the score of political and econo- 
mic diffBrences of outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions of caste, 
language, religious opinions and province. They are not known to act together, and 
I do not think that«the Muslim fear is well grounded. 

But taking facts as th^ are, it is desirable to see if any political remedies can 
be devised so that the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muiilimf feel that in the ^ht provinces their true representatives are not in the 
cabinets and tiiat the admission of one or two Muslims who do not belong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to their complaint but is an added grievai^ 
in that it is an obviops attempt to divide the Muslims by offers of place and position 
to non-representative ‘Muslims. On the other hand they contend that in the 
provinces in which the Muslims are in a majority the Hindu members of the 
cabinets are not men of straw but are people of weight in their community. 
I am inclined to think Uiat there is a basis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members of cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own communis in the same way as the Hindu members to theirs. The 
Oongfess majority rely upon 'the principle of joint res])nnsibility and are keen on 
• M SB flr ving strict party discipline, it, therefore, will not admit any Muslim member 
Site its cabinet udless he is prmared .to sign the Congress pledge, put on the 
«ConmB8 uniform, and acc^ at least in name, dU Congress principles and practices 
all S 'which are not political in scharacter. It seems to me that the first step to 
ease the injured amour prcpre of the Muslims is to give up the insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the iCongress creed and practices. 
The majority should enunciate a definite programme of political and economic 
memires a^ch it desires to earry out within the term of the legislature. If the 
y^iOitn Lea^ or any of its members is .pepared generally to accept ibis programme, 
pleoe idunda he found for ench in the <eabinet. It may happen that on one or two 
pointa Iheie may be a diiffereiLoe of view, but >m such questions free vote should be 
alloirad snd the deciaion shordd be left to ihe unrestDicted judgment of the Assembly 
irithovt ihe mae tiie purty wftups. Buch a fmedom nf voting is not unknown 
even in BcItiA cabinets, and I know of at least one instance where even in the 
Moriey-Minto CoancUs a member of the Executive Ooundl was, for conscientiouB 
leasona, adtowed to ^tain from voting on the €k>vernipent side, and it may be 
mentioiied in passing that this abstention led to Ihe defmtof Government 1^ one 
vote. It may be generally expected that when a body of inteUigent men, idrawn 
together by a genend consensus of views^ work daily together in intimate association, 
fu<^ caeea wul luHt be frequent and there will be a good deal of ^ive-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed that the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat ail uppontion with scant courtesy, to make every vote a party one, thus 
mal^g its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of the High 
Gomiimiid with a hi gh band. For the satisfactory workiRg of democratic institu- 
tiOBB there must be a desire to treat eveiy opposition with leapect and to yield on 
points on wbiifii the i^iposite party makes out a good case in debate, even though 
tt Is agmnst the previous decision of the party in power. The lar^^ majorities which 
the Congress party has in seven provinoeB appear to have turned its bead, and ita 
want ci conBideratlon to its opponents had made HI minorities feel disgruntled and 
sullen. If no victory in oonstitutional argument can avail, people’s minds naturally 
turn to extra-couAtutional ways of action. The Conpress party in the legislatures 
should learn the lesson of the saying, Tt is good to nave a giant’s strength, but it 
is cmei to use it like a giant.’ 

Some modification of the rigorous par^ discipline seems to be called lor if the 
indued feelings of Muslims and other minorities are to be allayed. It is not a 
graft deviation even from the strict democratic practice of* England, where in times 
of great stress all parties combine to form national Governments without giving up 
thmr own fundamental prindplea. Cannot India try various new meUiods and 
work out a system which will best suit its own peculiar conditions f The one 
most important point is to bring various communities together on purely political 
and economic platforms and to do away with communal parties Htogether. This 
can be done by winning each other’s confidence. Riding the high horse on the 
strength ol huge majorities is not the best way of attaining the cmject. It may be 
worth wlule studying the constitution oi a country like Switzerland wheie ttim 
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ctailf M lingnistio diviiions of the country have long loarnt to work ia 
him^ lor the good of the Motherland. There the Gorman, the French or the 
Italian makiiig oonetituente of the population do not cherish any estra-territorial 
loyid^ to Germany, France or Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
deatiiaea in thdr own land. There all the three languages are treated alike by the 
Btateg nor ia there any distinction between the I&man Catholic or Protestant 
popiuationi so far as their country is concerned, 

The Defsngb PboM;^ 

1 earnestly trust that the leaders of the Coiifinss, the Muslim Leag;ne and 
Other parties and sections in the country will come together and in a conciliatory 
spirit work out the country’s programme for the future. Becrimination must be 
avoided and a determined dTort must be made to reach a settlement There may 
be some difficulties from the British Government but in the present state they wifi 
surely not be insuperable. Britain has learned that a strong and contented India, 
an India whi^ as an equal partner in the British commonwealth of nations, is a 
great asset to Uie whole structure. 

In the long range programme to be carried out the defence problem must 
aatnially loom the largest. The army should have to be completely Indianiaed, 
Its itaudlug strengA i^bably increaM and its trained reserves multiplied mani- 
feld, la a world full of nations armed to the teeth and regardless of any sanctions 

; those of fonee, India cannot contiaue to be weak and defenceless. Its vast 
^ition must be made military-minded, its young educated m^ should be 

aed in the arts of modem wimre and should nave all opportunities for a 

adliUn career. 

Ine distinetion between enlisted and non-enlisted clauses or between military 
and non-military castes should be at once abolished During the great war young 
men from the oiice desk who had no idea of military duties became efficient officers, 
soldiers, sailora or pilots after a short trmning. Why cannot the same be possible 
in India T In this connection 1 would once again urge the necessity of making 
a modlcnm of military training compulsory for all university students. [ And (t 
Is interesting to obse^e that on the motion of a distinguished liberal, Dr. G. & 
Mahajani, principal olthe Fergusson College, Poona, the Bombay Legislative 
Council pasM a resolution this year accepting this, and I understand that it was 
forwarded with a favourable recommendation oy the Congress Government to the 
Government of India. I hope early acUon will be taken in this matter. ] If they 
are required to do this, there will be less opposition to extend military training to 
other classes I do not propose universal compulsion at this stage but I earnestly 
plead for a wider dissemination of military ideas and discipline among the mass 
of the people. Such measures will be usefnl not only from the military ideal and 
tBidplme among die mass of the people. Such measures will be useful not only 
from the militiry point of view, but they will increase Ihe economic and moru 
efficiency of the people of the country. 

The Air arm if now perhaps the meet vital element of national defence, and 
India is moat backward in this respect. A large increase in the Indian Air Force 
Is immediatsly ealled for| and. as a background for this, civil aviation must be more 
widely encowniged. Indiene can make good pilots, engineers and technicians, but 
OovemaMDt must be made to take ail measures to use this ability which is lying 
unoseiL An air force will in all probability not be so costly as a large navy lor 
which for Bsany yeara we shall have to depend upon Britain in the main. At the same 
time the rudimentary orgenieation called the Indian navy of present must be a good 
deal enandad, and Indiana should be taken in largest number lor all ranks, and 
It should be oompletely Indianiaed at no distant date, though for the moment we 
Chall want the help <2 capable officers of the British navy with its long glorious 
traditions to train our own officers and men. I realise that all these developments 
will cost far more than at present ; but I am convinced that when Indians fed 
that th^ axe the necessary steps to the attainment of thdr full political stature, 
there will be little serious objection to them on their part Let India be oouvinced 
that there ie a geuuiue, earnest and well-planned programme and there will be a 
readiness to bear any sacrifices. 

IsousTBUL F^nwnso 

Defenoe, however, requires not only men in the fitd&ting services but complete 
Indnetriel organisation to provide munitions and other material. For this purpose 
iaduilRial planning is as necessary as the training of personnd. 1 am very glad to 
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•ee that tbe CoDgress emutiTe hat appointed a national planning eommittee 
under the chairmanihip of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehro, and I hope it will 
lay down a compiehentive programme and that provincial and central Govemmenta 
wul carry it out vigorously. If the Pandit can do this work satisfactorily, he will 
be doing far more for the country than any amount of polemical recrimination. 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the proposal to restrict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns as is done by many other countries. Just as wide-spread mvii aviation is 
a necessary backgrqund to an efficient air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy. On several points we are likely to come into conflict 
with vested foreign interests, but if all Indian parties continue to make a united 
demand for such national reorganisation as well as for political advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 

Federation 


It is not my desire to speak at any great length on purely political reforms. 
Full Dominion Statks is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in the direction of its attainment. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be federal in structure with the subordinate administrations having 
clearly marked functions. I am in favour of a strong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a iissiparous tendency in India, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as possible. Indian States will necessarily have to form 
component parts in such a federation. When we find that the best minds of 
Europe are groping towards a European Federation, in which the present indepen- 
dent nations will shed some of their existing privileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of their continent, we should beware of preparing trouble for our- 
selves in future by entrenching the component units of an Indian federation too firmly 
in their particulanst privileges. One of the great drawbacks of the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is that it shows too great a tenderness for the rights of the 
components of the Federation, and the Indian States in particular are to make hard- 
ly any sacrifices for the privileges of ioining it. They are looking too much to 
todr treaty rights and prerogatives. But modern political thought requires that 
there must be some easily practicable method of revising treaties that are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its present deplorable concution because the provisions 
relating to treaty revision were found impracticable or were not acted upon. The 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and the world. When 
long standing imperial diadems have toppled down in the dust, and thdr wearers 
when not physically liquidated are in exile, Indian rulers should not insist too 
much (m their outworn treaties or depend upon a foreign government for support. 
They should introduce reforms in their States and bring thrir people at least up 
to the political level of their neighbours in British provinces. Some of the to- 
sighted among them are already taking means to effect this change, but tb^ all 
should bestir themselves in good time, for the march of events may otherwise be 
too strong for them. The British Indian provinces also must adjust their provincial 
ambitions to the supreme need of having a strong centre, in every federation 
there is generally a well marked demarcation between the central and the pro- 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name the interests of the centre 
must ordinarily prevail ultimately against its subordinate member. 

Need of All-parties Conference 


The need of the hour is to secure peaceful political evolution in India. It is 
not to be secured by the delivery of political ultimatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any one section, or by too great an insistence on treaties or 
vested rights, or^y any fanciful theories of racial superiority or capacity. If this 
evolution is brought about in conditions of stiife and turmoil, it will leave bdiind 
it unsavoury memories which will hamper future progress. The best way is for all 
parties, the Government, the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Sabha, the 
8ch«iuled classes, the Liberals and other sections, to come together in a spirit of 
friendliness and hammer out a solution by compromise. 


If all^ parties understand that too great an insistence on their own 
claim is likely to harm the whole structure, that a free and honourable 
association with the British Commonwealth of Nations is to be preferr^ 
to a nominally independent existence which is bound to be precarions in the actiud 
state of the world, that religious considerations should be kept’.out of practieal 
queetions of politics and economiest that full liberty 'of the individual is a 
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worCh strifing for. and that the raison detre of a state is only to secure this liberty 
to the inmvidual, it will be possible to reach a peaceful solution of the Indian problem. 

In a oonferenoe of this kind the Liberals have an essential part to play. Theirs 
is the only party which is not based on religious afliliatiotis ana which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evolution. Still I am sure Indian Liberals will 
be prepared to co-^rate whole-heartedly with any or all sections whatever may be 
their theoretical differences with them. 

They firmly trust that a great future lies before Jhdr country and that their 
country will make its own contribution to the progress of the world. The world is 
for the moment out of joint. But it is only by a wise application of broad libe- 
ral principles that it will once more begin to tread the well-tried pa^ of peaceful 
civilisation which is the surest condition for securing the happiness and cont^tment 
of humanity. 

I have confined myself to questions relating to India’s constitutional progress 
as these are at present occupying most attention in the country. I have left myself 
no time to speak at any length about matters of legislation and administration, 
both in the Central and Provincial 8])here. Not that these matters are less important, 
for they affect the real hapiniiess of the people and determine ^e pace of the 
country's progress. But I s|ioke about many of them fifteen years ago and do not 
wish to rep^t myself more than I can help. Moreover, in our legislature, they 
receive detailed consideration, though unfortunately the point of view of the liberals 
is often not adequately expressed owing to their absence irom the legislatures. Such 

a uestions refer to tenancy legislation, to schemes for debt redemption, to industrial 
isputes, to rural reconstruction, to reorganisation of education of all grades 
(including the Wardha Scheme), to the introduction of prohibition, to the use of 
repressive legislation to control movements of individuals and meetings and free 
expression oi opinion by the press, to interference with ordinary processes of law, to 
the distribution of patronage, to the treatment of the services, to the day-to-wy 
relations between eammunities, to the uplift of the scheduled classes, to Bhia-Sunni 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles, Ac., 
to industrial planning, to road development, to the administration of railways, and 
to a host of other matters. While on many of these questions the aims of govern- 
ments are admirable, the way in which they are being carried out leave much to 
be desired. On all these questions the Liberals have a definite outlook. On the one 
hand they refuse to remain stagnant and desire to move with the times ; on the 
other they generally eschew shock tactics, highsounding phrases and method of 
jobbery, graft and improper patronage. They put every question to the test of general 
good, dealing tenderly, out not too tenderly, with vested interests, but realising at 
me same time the nera for well -considered changes. They have an intense belief 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with similar liberty for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. The leaven 
of liboralism as we represent it is therefore essential in the public life of our country, 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and felt. 

The times rejmire that Liberals should bestir themselves and spread their views 
among n much wider section of the public than we unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present. Disappointments and neglect we may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart. You cannot fool all the people all the time, and I am sure that the 
innate practiced sense of our people will ere long come back to the gospel of 
rational progress, individual freedom of thought and action and the greatest goad of 
the greatest number. Shall we not put all our energies into this all-important 
national work ? 


Piroceedinga & Resolutions — 28lh. & 29th. December 1939 

The Liberal Party's Losses 

The following resolution was put from the chair and passed, all standing 
(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records with sorrow the death 
of Kumar Rajendra Singh of Lucknow, a former Minister in the IT. P. Government, 
who was a prominent member of the Liberal Party and rendered meritorious 
Ber^oes to the country. The Federation offers its deep sympathy to the members 
of the bereaved fsmUy. 
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^ (6) The Fedmtion with sorrow the deaths of Mr* A. V. Fhtwirdheii 

a fonudation-member of the Servants of India Socie^, who specially intmiS 
himsetf in question of IndUn states: Sir rformoBji who^ , 

member of the party ever since its foundation and a great phiianthronist * 
Mr» 6« S. Persha. a member of the Telutru community of Bombav • 

Dr. Sir Nuswwanji H. Cho^ of Bombay, all of whom w«« lUwacii ifbenSa 
and tendered rained aemcM to the country. The Federation offeta iti most 
smcere sympathy to the members of the bereaved families. 

Interaational War 

Xunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the following resolution 

The Federation strongly condemns the policy of aggression followed by the 
tqtalitarian states against smaller or weaker states and sympathizes with the 
victims. The F^eration considers that Britain and France are fighting Germany 
in the cause of democracy and freedom and feels that Indian sympathies Tm 
on the side of democratic nations and that the whole of India wishes that their 
efforts will be crowned with suceees. 

The F^eration appeals to all Indians to give their support to the cause for 
which the democracies are fighting. 

The Federation is convinced that the larger interests of India are bound 
up with the defeat of Nazism and the success of the cause of democracy and 
freedom, but in order to enable India to put forth ito wholehearted support the 
imagination of the people should be captured by change in the attita& of thl 
BriUi^ Government regarding the future of India. ^ 


Vleeroy*B Statement 

Mr. r. JV. Ckandavarkar (Bombay) next moved : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, having fully considered the state- 
ment issued by his Excellency the Viceroy and subsequent official statements, both 
in England and India, is strongly of opinion that they are quite unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as they 

(a) Do not go beyond the position taken up in 1917 and imply the postponement 
of the advent of Dominion Status to an indefinite and distant future and do not 
envisage its achievement within a definite period in the near future ; 

fh) Leave the centre irresimnsible as it is at present ; 

(d) Give to the minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional 
progress ; 

(d) Make the admission of a large Indian elehient into the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council conditional on the settlement of the communal problem in the pro- 
vinces, although this was not a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Federation under the Government, of India Act, 1935 ; 

(«) Ignore, the urgent need for the rapid nationalization of the Defence forces 
in all their branches. 

(2) The Consultative Committee as proposed by the Viceroy, the object of 
which was to win Indian support in the prosecution of war, could be no substitute 
for responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to appeal to the people. 

Dominion Status 

The next resolution on Dominion Status was moved by Mr. J. N, Basu 
(Calcutta) 

This Federation strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1935 
should be scrameuded 

(o) As to provide for the establishment of complete responsible government 
in the provinces and on a federal basis at the Centre so that India may automati- 
<^y b^me a Dominion within the meaning of the Balfour D^laration of Isis 
and of the Statute of Westminster on the conclusion of the war; and (6> As to 
secure to the subject of States, the right of election of State representatives. 

(2) That in the meanwhile imme<iiate’ steps should be taken to nationalize the 
army so as to enable India to shoulder the responsibility of Dominion Status. 

Framliif of Future Constitution lor India 

The Liberal Federation it strongly of opinion that the future constitution of 
India should be framed by Indians themselves but considers that the idM od the 
proposed oonsUtuent assembly is impracticable and is likely to retard our progress. 
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The Federation therefore suggestB that a conference be convened in India by 
hii Majesty’s Government for framing the constitution and that it should be com- 
pos^ of : (1) The representatives of elected members of Provincial and Central 
Legislataies in British India elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
(2) The rejffesentatives of elected members of legislatures of Indian States. (3) The 
rulers of major States or their ministers invited by the Viceroy and the represent- 
atives of other Princes elected by the Chamber of Princes. (4) Representatives 
elected by landholders’ associations, associations represei|tUg trade and commerce and 
associations representing agricultural and industrial lawur. (5) A certain number 
of the members of the Conference to be nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such ibterests and views as may otherwise go unrepresented. 

Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

The National Liberal Federation places on record its great disappointment at 
and protest against the manner in which Provincial Governments including Congress 
Ministries have failed to carry out sci)aration of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

It considers the reform urgently necessary and urges that comprehensive 
schemes separating the two functions be carried into cilect as early as possible. 

Defence 

1. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government (a) to give an extended meaning to Indian Defence by 
making India share without her consent in the responsibility of defending Singa- 
pore and Egypt although no such responsibility has been laid on the shoulders of 
any of the Dominions vitally interested in the defence of these places, (b) to treat 
one-tenth of the army in India virtually as an Imperial Reserve for utilization 
outside India in defence of British possessions between Egypt and Singapore, and 
(c) to make India liable for the payment of the maintenance charges of this Re- 
serve even when it is employed in defence of these possessions. 

2, In spite of the heavy burden of military expenditure borne by the country 
since the inception of the British rule, the Government have utterly failed in their 
duty to equip the country adequately for defensive purposes. The Federation 
reiterates its demand for (a) the rapid nationalization of the defence forces of India 
involving the replacement of British troops and the Royal Air Force by Indian 
Land and Air Forces and the substitution of Indian for European officers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the country, (b) the redistribution of the existing defence 
expenditure so as to provide more money for the rapid development of the 
Indian Air Force, the organization of defence gainst air raids which has been 
rendered essential oy the changed international situation, the Federation regretting 
that no steps have been taken in this direction and that the measures taken to train 
Indian pilots are extremely inadequate specially^ as compared with iJmse taken in 
some of the dominions, (c) the removal of provincial and class restrictions regarding 
recruitment to the army, (d) a wide expansion, however possible on a compulsory 
basis, of the University Traihiiig Corps and the selection oi ca^ts from the corps 
for admission to the Indian Military Academy, (e) the introduction of military drill 
and the establishment of cadet corps in sdiools in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Shea Committee, (f) a much wider extension of the Indian territorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the people of mis country 
more self-reliant in the matter of defence and to make India self-sufficient so far 
as possible in regard to the production of war materials. 

Indians Overseas 

Ceytoa.— 1. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the 
Ceylon Government’s policy of discrimination against Indians and their decision. 

(a) to dismiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government Departments 

^ (b) to retrench Indian employees of more than five but less than ten years 

of service on a racial basis, if they do not voluntarily retire by the end ot 1939. 

2. The Federation fully supports the decision of tiie Government of India 
to prohibit the emigration m Indian labour to Ceylon and urges it to take necessary 
measures to seeur^ustice to the Indiau community. * * * 

South i4/nco.— This Federation expresses its indignation and resentment at the 
continued ill-treatment of Indians in Bduth Africa and the policy of segrega^n 
embodied in the Asiatic Land and Trading Act although there was no p^ that 
Indiana were yjolgting any of the existing statutes, ox were resorting to illegal 
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j^tioes and altiUMKh tfaa Union Government have nudertaken nnder the Gape 
Town Agreement to treat the Indian community aa an integral part of the popnla- 
tion ofue Union of South Africa and to take steps to raise their position. 

FSit.— This Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to tite 
grievances of the Indians of Fiji as stated in the resolution passed at the AU-FSl 
Indian Conference in November, 193a and urges it to press hhr Majestrs 
Government to agree to the appointment of an Agent to the Government of Inoin 
in Fiji which, in«1he opinion of this Federation, is necessary to devriqp better 
understandittg ^tween the Government of India and the Government of Fiji andf 
to enhance the status of the Indian community. The war should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of tho satisfaction of this demand which ought to have been 
agreed to, long ago, by his Majesty's Government. 

ifa/aya.—The Liberal Federation appreciates the action taken by tho 
Government of India in stopping assisted emigration to Malaya as a protest against 
the reduction of the wages of Indian labourers employed on plantations by the 
planters and urges it to proiiibit all emigration of labour, whether assisted or 
unassisted, as has been done in the case of Ceylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour. 

The Federation further impresses on the Government of India the need for 
taking steps to secure the rights of the Indian community in Malaya both in ordw 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raise the status of India. 

Indian Consnlar Service 

(a) In the interests of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other parts 
of the British Empire as well as in foreign countries, the National Liberal Federation 
of India is of opinion that an Indian Consular Service should be developed on the 
lines adopted by the Dominions. 

0») Fending the development of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges 
the admission of Indians into tho British Diplomatic and Consular Corps from wMch 
Indiana have been so far scrupulously excluded. 

Reform in the Indian States 

(а) The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the st^ taken by 
some Indian Princes to associate their subjects with the administration of 
their states. 

(б) The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian states for civil and political liberties. 

(c) The Federation trusts that the rulers of states will realize in their own 
interest that, with the working of responsible government in the provinces, it is no 
longer possible for them to continue to administer their states on the existing lines. 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay tho right of security of person and property, liberty of speech and of 
the pms, freedom of association, an independent judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government. 

War and Industrial Development 

The National Liberal Fc<leration urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industries as can be expanded or established on a 
sound basis during the war or are necessary in the larger interests of the country. 

Rural Economic Development 

The National Liberal Federation advocates measures to secure 
(o) the relilf of agricultural indebtedness and the adoption of measures to 
check further fragmentation and facilitate tho consolidation of agricultural holdings, 
(6) ^e embodiment in legislative enactments of the main principles of land 
revenue assessment in provinces where this has not been done. 

ic) substantial aid in the development of industries, big and small alike, 

(A a fiscal and monetary policy wholly in the interests of the country, 

(c) legislation for the more adequate protection of the labouring classes 
both in urban and rural areas, , . , 

{h the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education for 

both boys girls, _ i v t j ^ t,. 

(g) ad^oate provision for medioal relief and the promotion of public health, 
particularlv in rural areas. ' 



The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session — Nagpur— 27th.'^ December 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Conference was 
held at Nagpur on the 27th. December 1989 and continued for the next two days 
under the presidency of Prof. Harendra Chandra Hfpkherj^e, who in the course of 
hia address said - 

Before the present war« British subjects of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the defence serriccs and granted commisBions, while Indian subjects of 
His Majesty were debarred from enjoying this privilege. Becently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now resident in England are concerned which, 
naturdly. is welcome to us. The policy needs to be carrira to its logical conclusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as regards recruitment to the defence 
service under which Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed. 
The British administration docs not seem to have realised how much India resents 
the existing policy excluding Indians from positions of resnonsibility in our 
own army. It has disappointed us that whenever we have asked that the officer 
ranks should be Indianised, we have been told that India cannot provide a suffi- 
ciently large number of educated young men with military traditions and public 
school experience behind them. I have very carefully gone through the sp^ches 
made in both the House of Commons and the House of Lords by the Briticdi 
Cabinet and members of all the parties have noted the absence of any reference 
whatsoever to these two aspects of tlie defence problem, viz,, the throwing open of 
recruitment to members of every province so long as they can satisfy the army testa 
and the Indianisations of the officer ranks. 

Indians have always been of opinion that the best proof that Britiun can give 
of the genuineness of her desire to make India a partner in the Commonwealth is 
a radical change in her present defence policy. We feel that the British adminis- 
tration which has yet been unable to trust us fully will have only itself to blame 
if India, at any time, has to engage in a large scale war with some aggressive 
nation inside her owm frontiers and if the supply of soldiers coming from the so- 
called martial races fails. 

It is said that the present war is being waged for the purpose of creating a 
new world order and establishing the reign of peace and justice. That India ia 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of setting inter- 
national differences is evident from the unanimous support accorded to the British 
Government at the present juncture. At the same time, it is but natural for India 
to enquire whetlier she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being poured out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is unanimity for our All-India organisations such as the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim I.<^ue, the Hindu MAhasabha, the National 
Lilwal Federation and similar other political and semi-political bodies have declared 
in no uncertain terms their demand for indepencence or its substance. 

Political India has always maintained that the history of the communal 
award amply bears out the view that the policy followed by the British Govern- 
ment is perhaps more responsible than any other single factor for the accentuation 
of the communal problem in its political aspect. From 1906 onwards, if not from 
a still earlier time, the British administration has sought to utilise the Muslim 
minority community as a counterpoise against the majority Hindu community 
which growing too nationalistic in its outlook and too insistent in the demands 
for political reforms has nearly always proved a thorn in its side. The private 
correspondence of Lytton, Curzon, Min to, Mprley proves this beyond any doubt. 
Montage and Macdonald may be said to have only extended the application of an 
already accepted principle. Its culmination is found in the anti-national and utterly 
one*Biaed Communal Award of 1938. . , , ^ 

While no fair-minded Indian will ignore the existence of the communal prob- 
lem or minimise its importance, we feel that the insistence on the communid diffi- 
culty as the slowness of political development is not the right attitude in the 
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matter. I ihaU go further and eay that I have often felt that the improper and 
unieaeonaUe stand often taken by some of our Mussalman brethren and by the 
Muslim League is more due to the encouragement received systematically from the 
British administration than from any other circumstance. I believe that our 
Mussalman brethren far from labouring under any si^ecial disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community have been favoured almost everywhere and 
that, at the expense of the majority Hindu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, partriotic ana farsighted among them, are 
behaving like the spoilt children of tlie British administration, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate righbi and recently of Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. 

I am constrained to add that the unusual consideration shown by the Congress 
Ministries has not had the effect anticipated, namely, of propitiating our Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust On the other hand, they have displayed 
what 1 am regretfully compelled <o call an increasing truculence and every demand 
that has been made nave seemed to whet their appetite for more. 

I most willingly admit that my obscrvatioiiB do not apply to every Muslim 
organisation ; for in spite of the claims put forward by the Muslim League to be 
the sole representative of our Mussalman brethron. there arc other large, impor- 
tant and influential organisations which do not admit this to be the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which tlic Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding upon the whole Mussalman community. The importance 
it has come to acquire in the ^es of the British Government is at least to a certain 
extent' unwarranted by facts. But none the less neither the Muslim League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer from any lack of self-confidence for they have gone on 
making demand after demand without any one pointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to be the spokesman of the Mussalman are. No one who has time to 
study the communal problem and to establish contact with both Hindus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility. If further political progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an understanding, we may take it for granted that, for 
some time to come, wo shall have to stop where we are at present. 

I contend that the difficulties due to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated. Nor can , they be removed so long as both the Indian National 
Congress and the British administration approach the Muslim licague and beg and 
beseech its co-operation. In my view, the solution will come only when the 
majority community and the British Government and other groups which hold 
similar or identical views regarding the desirability of having a federated India 
come together and proceed with the task of hammering out a constitution which 
will not deny their legitimate rights to any social and religious group including 
our Mussalman brethren. If Dominion Status is to be conferred on us only when 
there is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it. It 
has also been |)ointed out from more than one quarter that the history of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded from India has sucemed and not 
preemed the enjoyment of the fullest measure of independence. 

One might well point out that it was in the middle of the last war that the 
pledge of ultimate Self-Government was given to India in the House of Commons 
in August, 1917, that the Montague-Chelmsford reforms were framed and published 
while fighting was sti\l goim; on and that a beginning to implement them was 
made during the same period. India would like to know what are the circumstances 
whi(^ are preventing the adoption of a similar policy if Britain is really desirous 
of meeting Indies wishes. At the worst, is it impossible for Britain to guarantee 
Dominion Status to India immediately after the war and, as a proof of her good 
intentions, to import a popular element into the General Government by including 
in it a few representative leaders ? 

'Qie fact that India has been drawn into the conflict without any effort being 
made to ascertain her wishes has antagonised Indian 'feelings. India’s inferior 
constitutional status in the British Empire has hurt her sense of sdf-respect. ^e 
realises iliat it is her duty to do whatever lies in her power to destroy the reign of 
brute force. At the same time, she wi^tes-to learn whether, as one of the results 
of the war now being wued into whidi she has been drawn, she is likely to enjoy 
here and now. the same blessings which are expected to come as the result of the 
joint efforts oi all peace-loving nations including herself. And it is over this ques- 
tkm UiAt the present deadlock has come. The view of our community is that India 
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diould give whatever help she can during the present struggle but that she ought 
to make it absolutely clear that as soon as it has been fougnt to a finish and power 
polities abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
desires. 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All-India Conference has 
condemned the Communal Award and has offmd to either give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditions. As a result of the visits paid by me to the 
different provinces of India, I found that our con^nnity has elects its representa- 
tives to the provincial Imslatures on a nomafnnal basis only where there are 
predominantly large Indian Christian population. Elsewhere, Indian Christians have 
voted in what are called **generaf” constituencies and have helped to send non- 
Christians to the legislatures as their representatives. 

1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of report from any quarter 
that these non-Christian representatives are sacrificing the interests of their Indian 
Christian supporters in favour of their numerically stronger non-Christian supporters. 
The absence of such reports has been a source of very great gratification to me for 
it has proved beyond the slight shadow of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brothers in blood from whom we differ 
only in the matter of professing and practising a different faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual experience. Granting for the sake of 
argument, that, here and there, Indian Christians are being treated badly on 
account of their numerical weakness which makes oppression easy, 1 would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their faith for saieguarding their interests on 
communal representation but on the goodwill of their more powerful brothers 
in blood. 

I maintain that in our unfortunate motherland, torn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a distinctly valuable contribution is being made by our 
small and apparently insignificant community and that if we only have sufiieient 
wisdom to go a step further and to arrive at the unanimous decision to give up 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to recognise the worth 
of our services to the motherland in assisting to weld together all her children 
into one nation. 

As the result of the very numerous contacts I was able to establish with non- 
Christian leaders holding widely different potitical views, I realised for the first 
time what a unique position our community has succeeded io securing for itself in 
the eyes of the more discerning sections of political India. To-day the Indian 
Christians have found his place in the political picture. Our elected representatives 
in the different provincial legislatures are playing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the public life of the country ana their support has been sought by all 
political parties, progressive and reactionary. 

But there is a striking way in which we can serve India. We must first of 
all endeavour to compose differences, if any, which exist among ourselves and 
then, as a community, act in such a way as to establish peace and goodwill among 
the div^ent interests and contending parties whose constant bickerings are 
embittering the public life of our motherland. The Indian Christian community 
will fulfil a glorious mission enjoying as it does the goodwill and confidence 
the two major communities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 

We have our rights and our privilms as a minority communilr^ and these 
are guaranteed to us oy lep^lAtion, but let me warn all that if we lay emphasis 
on these only, we shall forfeit that respect which has been worn for us by the 
unselfish and woted spirit of our old leaders. The only way OMn to a minority 
community to undertake and discharge the duty of assistiug in the establishment of 
of peace and harmony in our motherland is to give up all claims to preferential 
tieatment and thus to shame the more grasping and sdfish sections of the Indian 
population into a deeper and more effective sense of thmr public duty. This has 
been done by oor prraecessors and it will have to be done again. Such a course is 
bound to entail sufferings and, as such, may be difficult for others but, most 
certainly not for those who profess to be loyal followers of the **Prince of Peace” 
and the '*Man of Borrows.” 

Resoliitlons— 8nd« Bay— Nai^iir— fiSth. Beeembsr 1989 
Bbbolution oh War 

A lesolation cdUng upon the British Government declare in unequivocal 
terms that fceedonit Justtoe and equality an the aims of the present war and that 
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^•wernment applies to India, which dionld be dedared to possess 
W1 Dominion Status immediatdy after the war ended” was adopted at^e 
Oonferenoe on the^nezt da/. 

dMlarati<ms m ar m^e hj various statesmen the resolution added, wen 
^ atisfactorv rad lell to below the requirements. The Conference appealed to 
me Viceroy rad through him to statesmen in Britain not to let this opportunity 
^p to ^ establ^ing the future relationship of the two countries on a t^s ii 
xri6nd|ihip and honourable wality rad mutual assistance rad co-opention. 

A rmlution offering full and unconditional assisance to the British Qovem- 
™ lyosesution (rf the present war was also adopted by the conference, 
rmlution, whi^ was moved by Mr. B. L. Bafta Bom, Qeneal Secretary 
m TO Conference stated, India ^ should offer full and unconditional assistance to 
TO Government for the prosecution of this war, since India stands for princMes 
of freedom, Mlf-determination and a truly democratic form of Government. !Por 
Ais reason, it calls :> upon Indian Christians to render every possible help to the 
Government, ’ 

Resoliitloiis— Srd. Day -Nagpur— 20th. Deeember 1080 
Nationali6tic constitution op India 

The following, resolutions was passed by conference on the third day 

“As to as oiy community is concerned it shall be satisfied if the Constitution 
of India IS based on a purely nationalistic ideal.” The resolution added : *^11118 
Conference believes that a sen-governing India cannot attain her full nationhood 
until every citizen is prepared to give full allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irrespective of religions afiiliation.” 

The Conference. dc]ilored that negotiations among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not created an atmop|)here favourable to give effect to tihe nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they should lose no time in arriving at an amicable settlement. 

The Conference further recommended that (a) statutory constitutional and legal 
gnaranTO be provided for the right of free choice of religion and the protection 
of religious rights of all Indian pepple individually and cor^rately, including speci- 
fic provision for the right of practice of worship y and the propagation of religion 
without let or hindrance ; (b) an effective machineiy be provide to ensure un- 
molested ch^rvance of religious life ; (c) statutory social and intellectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) statutory constitutional legal provision be made 
for freedom of s^ieech and discussion ; (c) all eitizeus must be deemed equal before 
the law irrespective of caste or sex ; and (f) all citizens must have equal rights and 
obligaikHiB in regard to places of public resort maintained by the state or by public 
funds or dedicated by private persons for the public use. 



The AK Incha Hindu Mahatalilia 

TwaoliF fiirir imin Caieoitb 2Mi to SOik. DeccndMr 1939 

VtoHUtoUM itow* 

Hw- toBBty'finl ■! « {(». of the All India Hindu HahaasUw eommeneed at 
Iha Pwh fi ei id hiiyk, OalBiiAta on' the Mtk. Deeember ieS9 under the pmidency 
of Vmanak Dmrnodar Savaritur, Bii Mmmatha Nath Mookerj§e» CSnirmnn of 
Ihe Beoetption Gomnuttee^ vtfeoming: the dd^egates said 

An GhidmuHi ot the BeeqMaon Committee I aceord yon a mosi hearty welcome 
te Ina Oonfcrence of the All^-India Hindu Mahasabha. In doing, ao* the words 
of wehxMne that 1 niter are not mere words of eonvention, but worde which proceed 
from the innoel deplha of my heart and Mnuinely represent the feelings of all 
who have for a good long time past been eageny kmgmg for the moment when 
this Oonlerence would meet. That moment hoM now arrived* Oar feelings on the 
oeeasion are a mixlore of pride, ]oy, encouragement and gratitude,r-in iinmng that 
in oar unhappiness we have your sincere sympathy, that we are not so mfpless 
an we at times fed and that many of you have ignored inconveniences and 
hardihlM of no mean (»dcr to come and stand by our side at this our hour of need. 
Hindu India at the present moment is faced with problems of immense importance 
and magnitude : but apart from problems of All-Indxa nature, which must engage 
the attmition of ns all, the Province of Bengal, in penticular, has problems ot her 
own which demand yonr immediate and most serious deliberations. And it is 
tetunate, therefore, that the Conference should be meeting here this year. Let me 
aaauie you that you are not holding this Conference a moment too soon, for things 
are daily drifting from bad to worse, and if indeed, there is any means of 
laving that means shonld be resorted to here and now. In the course of our 
dcllbmtions yon will have a clear idea as to how we stand and you will, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once again 1 extend to you a most 
cordial and sincere welcome. 

HerCi in this assembly, I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
haOin^ from parts of the country far and near,— stalwart champions of the cause 
of Hindu India— in whose counsel and guidance I have very great faith. I shall 
BOtk for obvious reasons, call up their Dlushes by naming them individually. 
Nereis to aay that their presence is peculiarly gratifying to me and 1 am 
personally gratmnl to them for giving me the pleasure cu meeting them on 
this occasion. 

But to you, Sir, I cannot afford to omit to address a few words. Two years 
and seven months ago, when you found yourself free to engage in the service 
of your ooantry. your countrymen remained for a time in breathless suspense, 
not being in a position to anticipate what course you would adopt. You soon 
dispdled the unfounded apprehensions, which some of them may have felt. True 
to the blood that flows in your veins yon declined to throw yoursdf into the 
Afferent political currents, whi^ purported to run their wonted course, and. 
ignoring tempting offers of positions and power, overcame all attractions and 
graspea the cause that was your own— the cause of Hindu JLndia. With that love 
rar freedom of thought and action which is a part of your nature, with that 
singular courage of conviction which has characterized your life from your boyhood 
and with an unflinching faith in your own principles as regrads the salvation of 
the ooantry in all its aspects, you refused to be caught in the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for our national uplift on lines that seemed to you right and 
proper. Your clarion call, let me assure you if you need any assurance at wl, has 
awakened Hindu India from the deep stupor she was in. Hindu India has now 
risen for action, and we have no doubt, judging from the^ response she has nven, 
tiiat die will tg dp rise to that glorious nelght which ime once attained, xour 
presence in bur midst Sir, has evoked an enthusiasm even in our rank mid file, 
which, it is no language of hyperbole to say, is unique and unprecedented. 

I IwTa Mid. Hindn Indto will rise 'aisaia'. I have mod the wofd ‘agrin* 
not withoni due ddiberation. For. . epeoking for mye^. I wy^ttot i^e 

if once more something approaching that position is attained, X snail be 
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perfaofly content To me it is pldn that a nation, that can tise to that UAt 
paeiee beyond the readi or range of foreign domination and becomes a coyetable 
partner m other nations of the world. Not even in my wildest dreams have I 
ever dreamt a vision of our glory, which can make me led as prcnid as I am 
when I review oar own glorious past. I know this utterance of mine will evoke 
a derisive smile on the lips of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more nuarters than one, that a objwt nation, 
whidi has no present to Bjmk of, must fall back upon its glo^ in the past The 
charge amuses me fOr I am one of those who nrmly believe that it u because 
we (K> not sufficiently care to know or think of our past that we are in tlds sad 
plight to-day. 

India’s Globioxjb Fast 


It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected with the inner life of man, the Hindus had attained 
perf^don, and at a time, when the rest of the world was enveloped in churkness. 
But turning to the material side of our existence, which is perhaps more pertinent 
to the occasion, let me tell you that there is hardly any item on which our 
ancestors did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of other countries of the world. 

Whether in literature, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and applied, the achievements of the Hindus, centuries ago, laid the foundation 
of idl the present'd^ progress and marvels that we boast of. 

In Grammar, Linguistics, the Fine Arts (dancing, music, dramatic arts, etc.), 
Architecture, Painting, even Medicine and Surgery, in all these fields the perfection 
attained by the ancient Hindus remains unsurpassed to-day and there is hardly 
anything in the modern world which approaches the eminence which they attained. 

The wide circulation, throughout the world, of Indian tales and stories (e. g., 
the Panchataiitra, about which it baa been said that next to the Bible it has been 
translated into the most of the languages of the world) inspired whole nations, and 
to them Kings and Princes paid attention and honour. Their researches in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unrivalled. And even the building and 
wielding of air-ships was not unknown. Their attainments in weaving, spinning 
and dyeing have not been equalled by anything in modem days. 


For about 30CX) years India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
countries. She had trading settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in Persia, Arabia and even in JE^pt. Arts, such as^bat of ship-bufiding, 
were dealt with in treatises which themsdves formed a huge mass of literature. 
Intercourse with foreign countries by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the books. When the Romans conqnerred Egypt they encoan^ed 
direct sea-trade with India and broke down the restrictions of trade which bad 
been imposed in the Arabian Sea. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the markets of Kerman, from which they were taken by Persian merchants to 
Venice. Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled in the manufacture of iron and ateel 
and had workshops wherein they forged the most famous sabres of the world. Prd. 
Sayoe says that cotton, thread and cloth were exported by the sea to the head of 
the Persian Gulf from India in 4000 B. C. and they found their way very early to 
Egypt Herodotus describes a wool better than that of the sheep. Fine Indian 
muuins were in great demand and commanded fancy prices in the Roman Empire 
and in Mediaeval Europe. Other industries and commerce,— in lac, wheat, rice, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, so^, oils, clarified butter, silk, precious stones and the like,*— 
flourished remarkably. 4)ur ancient literature affords abundant evidence d the 
that Indian colonies were established far and wide and even in the Islands 
d the Pacific Ocean, in which Indian culture and civilization were transplanted 
bodily and on a most excellent footing. Trade-routes were discovered with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with remarimble success. 


Time will not permit me to go into details. Bat I may say with confidence 
that it was no merely the richness of her natoral resources that made India the 
world’s mart. Her BuccesB was in a far greater measure due to the skill and 
inventive genins of her artisans, the enterprise and ingenuity d her ship-wrights, 
the pwfection atained by her in theofetical as well as practical sciences, the 
excellence d her knowl^e in the techniques of arts and crafts, and her great 
power of organization. This position she attained and continued to retain for a 
number d centuries. 
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Downfall or HorDin 

How Indki came to loee that poaitton, I do not know ; for Uatory ia aOent on 
no pmt and iweaichea have p^ucM no clear or connected account. In any 
earn it ia no nw cryug over apilt milk. Suffice it to aay that internal diaienaiona, 
utirname atnfea, ooriMghte from outeide, fordgn domination and tepreesion 
woikiD6d and anarvated Hindu India, which onoa occupiad tha hishaat pinnacla 
bioi^t about her ruin,— an annlhiladon, complete and i^eet from 
ttl ooncaiyabla pomta of view. f - 

To add to tha cauaea which have been ennmerated abore, there came into being 
two more, ccmnected with each other, the combined affect of which hfm been to 
.modooe a gradual but ateady diminution in the man-power of the Hindu nation. 
With the advent of the ^ Moalema and later on of the Chriatiana, India came to 
have thiM main religioua communiUea. Ihe Moalema and the Chriatiana are 
eommimitiea the very eaaence of whoae religion ia proaelytiam while the Hindus are 
not a proselytising community. This prooelytisation found a ready field by reason 
of the rigid rules of caste which either purported to keep sections of the Hindu 
community out of the recognised Hindu fold or, what ia more, as happened in 
some parts of the country, meted out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, vack aa is not 
possUfie for human bring to brook. Beadily, therefore, would r 
subiooted to such indignities, revolt and break away and go over to one or otl 
the two faiths, which would receive them with open anna The process 
been riow and gradual, but at the same time steady. The loss whirii Hindu 
community thus suffered from Moslem and Christian proselytiaation has been a 
lou of conriderable magnitude. 

More than a quarter of a century i^o the effect was detected and a serious 
note ci warning was sounded, notably by Col. U. N. Mukherjee in Bengri and Lala 
led Oband in the Puniab, that the Hiiidu had become *a dying race*. This warning was 
ignored, or, at any rate, no serious notice was taken or it. To all it must have 
appeared that the position was true in point of fact ; and if the position was true 
in frust it must have been also obvious to all that the only remedy lay in ti 7 ing to 
eheck the decay and recoup the loss. But on the question as to whether that remedy 
waa to be applied, there has always been a sharp difference of opinion. The Buddhi 
and Bangathan movement has bera doing a good deal of work, no doubt ; but on 
the other hand, there is a section of Hindus, by no means negligible, whose 
xeliji^us conviction will not permit them to countenance it. The question is a very 
dd&te one and is, at the same time, equally diffieult of solution ; while the position, 
in point of fact, is that during the last 50 years, Hindus in Bengal have dwindled 
down from iet cent to 45 per cent of the total population. Sentiments, which 
one would like to base on grounds of religion, would know no logic ; whereat if tim 
objection has really no religious sanction at its back but is (hie only to a ecobibi- 
rioQ imposed for the reason that the practice was considered prepidicial to the best 
intefest society, as it eiiated at the tim, the objection may periiaps^ be 
onnnountod. In inteipvetijig prohibitions of this chaiactor, one has to hem in mind 
that even aa logaxds the laws to^ be found in our Bmriti^ there ia a mixture of 
morality, religion and law. and that in the interpretatkm of such laws <me has to bo 
onieful to see if an isflexinlb rigidity wan actually contemplated. On the 
band, while it may often be necessary to (Bg up xoota end have them fMmdM 
after the soil more fertile and to prune or cut away old wttlierad prandica 

10 that heawy shoots wi& a new life may hurst forth, yet, at the same m 
has to be eautbua to rememhm that it wUl not dp to totroy roM Iwam^ea 
and an. Tb bring about a aalisfmtory. reeonciltatioo I w only of two 
poisiblo eoatingeneies,— toe advent cd some law-giver to whom all will bow down 
Qc^he finding of some agreed basia on which the whole cpmmumty can 
nraoeed. Both these nosttlrilities, however, are too remote to be within too range 
of TOObibility. And if we wait for either to happen briore we of 

uuoec^M banner, there will, in all prooabiU^, remain nobody to lift toe 

hmwtifaaf itMif. liOt US, thereforBL proceed in the light of our xespmtive oonviottons, 
bearing no ID-wiD towards those who may entertain a contran view. 
one sStkm of too community try to force its own views on toe otoer ; for, such a 
eonne would bo produotive of a cleawo in w ranks, not lees 
loss t b^t wo wolud bo seeking to make up. At tlm ssnie tim^ I 
one smto of toe community^ should ever think of tna^g anotoer ^to anything 
df 011 0 footing of equality or otoerw Iso than with lovo, affection ana even 
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mfiaet And notwitluitandiDg the difference of opinion to whidi I ham ]nct 
referred. I do not see whv it should not be possible fox us all to regard as Hindn 
any who “regards this land of Bharat Varsha. from the Indus to the Seas; as his 
Father-Land as well as his Holy-Land.** The diftbrence, to my mind, does not offer 
any obstacle to our marching forward as a united nation and putting forth a 
unit^ demand for national emancipation. We stand for equal opportunities for aU 
in public affairs, with Bi3ecial considerations for such brethren of ours as may be in 
need thereof. 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot ignore that there is a' natural 
barrier between the invader and the invaded, the conqueror and the conquered, the 
rulw and the ruled. The proposition is too fundamental to r^uire any argument 
In view of the role in which the Moslems and then the British came into this 
country, it is plain to my mind that it is only to the extent that there has been a 
fusion oetween either of them and the people of Hindusthan, only to the extent 
that there has been a merger as it were, that the natural barrier has been removed. 
The first notable occasion after the British conquest when Hindus and Moslems stood 
on a common platform was at the time of the 6ei)oy Mutiny. Speaking on tUa 
occasion. Sir Bichard Temple, at one timers l*rovincial satrap, observed.— 


*^6 Brahmins were too numerous in their ranks ; they were fanatical and 
they had the brains to contrive mischief when discontented.** 

And after referring to some of the cajuses of the Mutiny, he proceeded to say,— 
*^i8 brought about a very unusual combination between Mahomedans and 


Hindus.*’ 

This combination, however, winch was characterised as *very unusual*, was by 
no means a combination ariung out of a common feeling of nationalism between 
^nduB -and Moslems. The Indian National Congress started with an ideid of 
nadonalisia. which to all intents and purposes, would regard both Hindus and 
Moslems as children of the soil, and that indeed was a very laudable and correct 
attitude for the Hiudus to take ; for Hindus, by religion and culture, are tolerant 
of the presence in their midst of people of other faiths and would always be 
prepe^ to share their lot with those who may have come and made Hindusthan 
their home. Whatever may have been the reason why this idea of nationalism was 
titeated ^ our rulers -ln letter of Mr. Hume, the founder of the 
Nndo^ tdwgress, to Auckland Colvin it was said— 

**A safety-valve for the escape of ipxat nnd growing fasces, generated by the 
coimexian was umently needed nnd an more efficacious vslve than the 
Ckmgnsa oeuld be deviBed*’« 


We must be g;i^at^l to those IndisAS who conceived the idea. The Hindiie 
wined the organisation in numbers, And sosse of the better minds amoncst the 
equally broad and sympathetic, rednrocated. For a time it eeemed that 
the two sister communities would go bead in baud and try by all l^itimate -means 
in iiydt power to have their wrongs righted, tlieir grievances remedied. ' their 
condition ameliorated But side by side with this maveiiient, another 
eounter-movemeat g^ up. gaining strength from day to day« which kept aloof 
from the Congress, out with the same objective of achsevisg the political emancipa- 
tioii of the country which the Congress was striving for. Its creed was not that 
robust nationalism which would regard Umdus and Moslems as children of the 
4 1 ^ ami, whose p(ditical destinies were to vemain linked up together. Its tdiema 
of emancipation was fundamentally based on an ambition, communal in ita esaence^ 
of aecuring a domineering positioii for Islam in the land of the Hiudua. It «n M e 
no secret of its ambition to win from day to day a position for Islam ^*idiich may 
bring her opportunities to fulfil her destiny in this country.” Notwithstanding this 
avowed object and sclemo. which in later years could not fail to attract the notice 
of even a casual observer, the Congress has in recent years failed to face facts, 
mine^ matters and lulled itself into au unfounded belief that by acceding to the 
demands of the Moslems, even to the detriment of Hindu interests, it would be 
able to placate the Moslems and rouse in Moslem minds the true nationalism that 
would be for the welfare of the country as a whole. The whole career of the 
Congress during the last two decades has been marked by a desire to secure this 
idea of nationalism by giving in from point to point. For instances we need not 
go too far back. 1 shall give yon two of the more recent instances concerning the 
l^ovince in which you now are : the ah^nitation of the *Bande Mataiam,* which 
perhaps is the unldndest cut that jone can think of ; and the assent to 
the w per cent in the services tatib. One other instance I may givey but in 
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fUniM to the (^ngieM I must say I cannot lay the blame for that on their 
•houlte. I rete to it only for^ the pur^ of showing that the Hindus in 
Bengfd have always surrendered to Moslem demands without caring to 
wrutmize whether they are just or uniust. I refer to the removal of 'Sree and 
Lotus* from our University crest. The demand was justified on toe plea that 
had there been a 'Lotus* alone or a 'Bree* alone, ooto of which are found in 
ancient Moslem inscriptions and writings in Bengal— there would have bkn no 
objection, but it was toe combination of toe two that was regarded as a deliberate 
insult to toe religious sentiments of the Moslems of Bengal. 

Moslem Division op iItoia 

But what has been toe reciprocity on the otorir side ? A Pakistan, presenting 
a vista of common brother-hood of Islamic nations from Turkey in toe West to 
East Bengal in toe East, including in it toe Moslemised portions of India on 
its North-Western Frontier, such as Sind, Baluchistan, N.-W. Frontier Province 
and the Punjab, under toe supremacy or leadership of any one of the independent 
Islamic Nations of the West. A revised scheme by which ‘^toe Moslems cu India 
call upon toe British Parliament to replace the Government of India Act of 1935 
by another which should lead the country to resolve itself into an independent 
confederacy of culturally homogeneous free States.’* In the preamble to thia 
scheme it is said— 

'’Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 
is not acceptable to the Moslems of Indii^ because 

(a) it is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation which 
it is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems* toe 
two leading or major nationalities of India, continue to remain divided into two 
different social orders drawing direct inspiration in every detail of life from 
two fundamentally different religions or cultures, 

(b) the democratic majority Government, which it has established in moct 
provincial units and aims to establish at toe centre, will in reality be a Government 
oi a single majority nationality viz., the Hindus, on whose eufierance toe otoer 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) it will reduce the Moslems peipetually to the position of a hripless 
minority at the centre and in most d the British provinces, as well as in all 
but a few of the several hundrods of Indian States, 

(d) it will deny to them opporUinity of economic rstgeneration and of free 
and independent culturol development on Islamic lines, 

(e) it neutralizes their historic imTOrtanoe in toe country and eHminsleB for 
ever prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may ezercise a steadying 
influence on toe administration of toe country and 

(f) it helps to intensify and perpetuate toe prevailing cultural elatoes between 
the Hindus and toe Moslems, religious, social, economic, e&eational and politioM— 
all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment of ind^iendence.** 

Referring to the division of India into zones, the scheme suggests tost 
toe following should constitute toe four Moslem zones : The north-west and the 
north-east blocks, the Delhi-Lucknow block and the Deccan block. The rest of 
dismembered India would resolve itself into cultural zones for Hindus. 

A more recent edition of toe scheme to which my attention was dnwn toe 
otoer day, and which, if any thing, seemed still more perfect 

What remains then of toe dream of "a common fatherland”, of ^children 
of a common soil”, of "All-India nationalism.” 

The most efficient of toe factors that go to constitute peoples into a nation 
is their will to be one homogeneous unit, and even though two communities may 
be distinct from toe point of view of langu^e, culture or religion or even from 
toe point of view of all these elements together, if they have a common homeland 
and a genuine desire to unite together in one common political and economic 
interest and there is no desire in one to benefit at the cost of another, one 
common nationhood is possible. But national unity is impossible whm one 
community is anxious to further its own religious, poUticm or economic aims 
regardless of what may happen to another* « 

It seems clear from the ideas which toe schemes aforesaid represent that 
it is the perpetuation of the differences, or rather the broadening, more and more, 
of toe gulf that so unfortunately exists between toe two communities which is 
intended; while there can be no two views possible that if both are to remain 
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tofeto in pem wd unity the differeneee that eziet xnnet be made up ae 
omckly ai poeuble. It has come ae a painful eurpriee that even the idea ot a 
uuetituent Aesembly to compose the diderencee. which appears to me to be the 
pni9 real sedation of the question, has been turned down by some of the Moslem 
leaders on the ground that *^India is not fit for democracy. 

I am firmly of the view that what has happened now should have been 
foreseen, if only a little fore-thought was bestowed at the time when the Government 
of India Act of- 1919 and the Beforma which it brou^t in its train were 
introduced. Tm relention of Hindus to the appellation of **Non-Muhammadan** 
or ‘General*’, in my humble opinion, sounded the death-kndl of Indian nationalism. 
How a oommunitv, possessing any degree of self-respect, could assent to the 
obliteration of their very name from the Constitution is a thing which passes 
mj cmproiension. Those who were the guardians of our rights at the time 
raised no protest and to-day the position is that the Hindu in some puts of his 
own Hindusthan compares himself with the Jew in Hitler’s Germany. For this 
our thanks are due to ourselves, for we would not dare to speak out lest we be 
suspected as communal and we were prepared, when necessity arose, to let down 
the whole of Hindu India for the sake of a few Moslem supporters. It is time 
now that our eyes should open and we should be alive to me realities ol the 
Mtuation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be the word that should be used in respect of 
it, was the atUtode that our friends of the Congress took up in connection with 
the Simon Commission. I may be pumitted to quote what our veteran leader 
Bbai Farmananda has said in this connection. He has summed up the position 
hi these words 


*The report of the Simon Commission contained proposals much more suitable 
for the Government of this countoy than the present Act is. The Simon Report 
eondemned Moslem Communalism and paid little heed to the clamour of the 
Modems for what they called ’rights’ at the expense^ of other communities. 
Besides, there is no indication of a Communal Award in that report. The 
Frovindal Autonomy which formed put of the Simon Commission’s report is 
more in accordance with the professed ideals of the Confess and of nationalism 
dian the Provincial Autonomy under the present Act which the Congress has 
•eoepted. If the Congress had poBBessea statesmanship and foresight it would 
have accepted the Simon Commiseion scheme. 

Having etarted the movement ol boycott of the Simon Commission, Congress 
leaders dedued that they were not even prepared to read the report of the Simon 
CeaiiaiseioB« The Moslema were naturally not very pleased with it, nevertheless 
they would have accepted it The British Government, however, thought that if 
they 001 ^ formulate a sdieme which would meet with the whde-bearted approval 
ol the Moslems, ttuqr would make permanent allies of them”. 


At the three Bound Table Conferenoei held in London in the years 1931 to 


, , it is well known 
t rather went by default 


1933, as the result of wlddi the present Oansutution emerg 
that the Hiadu ceuee was not sctivdy represented ; il 
In this ooDBectioD it is worUiwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Sdect Committee, who supported the cause of Hindus because be believed 
it to be fust, wrote to Sir Nrlpeudra Nath Sircu, in which he said, 

*li it not useless to toy to hdp your countrymen when they are determined 
not to' Mp themselves.” 

1 have heard it said often and often that the Congress is the only well organised 
politM puiy hh ^ oountoy, that it has ali along fought for the cause of India’s 
£eedom end that what little of eelf-govemment we have received to-day has been 
the leeuH of He ringle-haBded efibrte and aacrificea. I speak in no carping spirit 
end lisaM be aociy to be understood ae making any dispuaging remarks against a 
body which bee borne its fair ahue in the struggles of the past But I may be 
pemu^ to M wift leepeet that the edbievements, such as they were, were the 
fidhieveniwito of individu^ and the credit for what may* have been achieved can in 
no event go to the ’policy’ whidi the Congresa has pursued, for the last twenty 
yeers or mutt. And, wbm the history of India’s constitutional progress comes to 
De written, tlieie is a xHk of Its beiiu; said that what measure'of self-government 
we have to-day was not obtained by the presenbday Congress but rather in spite of 
it. Indeed, much of the defects ipd drawbecks that we Hindus feel as being vices 
in the Oonstitution are enttnly diu^ to diis policy, _ 

One example U suffiment,— fibs cancerous Communal Decision, with regard to 
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which .policy even to-^y, notwithstanding stray declarations made here and 
there by individuals, is the policy of “neither accept, nor reject’'. Why this 
indifference 7 Why this indecision 7 Or, is it that you are afraid of giving out 
your mind 7 Whose interest are you serving by this singularly curious attitude 7 
1 am nervous of treading on grounds with which I am not well-acquainted. But 
I may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand why, having willingly 
taken the responsibility of Government, though with the object of wree^ng, we 
Congress Ministry in the several Provinces have at this critical time. In 

the lace of the Declaration of 1919 as r^ards the ^icy of His Majesty's Govern* 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge of the explanations that 
have been given of that Declaration, can anybody think that there has happened 
anything fresh, except that the bargaining has failed, which can justify the course 
that has been adopts. In the negotiations that have been going on, except for 
the very casual reference to Hindus, here and there, there ^s b^ii, 1 feel pain^ 
to see, no real recognition of the existence of the Hindus apart from the Congress. 
The situation has been brought about by the indifference of the Hindus themselves 
and by tacitly permitting the Congress to play the role of the sole deliverer of 
goods. Time has come when it must be made clear to everybody and in every 
quarter that the Hindus are no longer prepared to let this state of things to 
continue. 

I find I am guilty of a digression. I was talking of the fundamental differ- 
ences that there have been in the conception of nationalism between the two great 
communities. Efforts to secure a Hindu-Moslem unity, so much to be desired for 
the mutual benefit of both, have, it must be admitted, so far failed. And 1 venture 
to think that so long as these differences in the view points exist, there is no 
(hance of such unity. In the nationalism of Moslems, there is essentially an 
element of a desire for supremacy,— often expressed in the form that the British 
took India from the Moslems and, having held India in trust for so many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. I am not 
indidging in imagination. Such a thing was oiienly said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council a few years ago, and it is repeated publicly by some Moslem leadera in 
their speeches now-a-days. It is this attitude, which, for want of a better expression, 
I would call a spirit of conquest, religious and cultural, if not also territorial, that 
has been responsible for a series of events, which have estranged the two commu- 
nities more and more, and of which I may be permitted to mention some that are 
within recent memory. The blood-curling Mopla atrocities of Malabar of the year 
1921-22 were enquired into by the Congress Enquiry Committee, but no report of 
the enquiry was published on the ^ound that it would be unpolitic in national 
interests to give publicity to the findings. These outrages were followed by what 
is known as the Multan tragedy in connection with which even the Moslem leaders 
admitted that oppressions of the worst type had been perpetrated by Moslems on 
helpless Hindus. About this time or soon thereafter in 1923 took place the events 
connected with the conversion of the Malkana Eajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
course of which, there were serious troubles at Agra, Muttra, Bharatpur. Baharanpur, 
etc. Soon after followed the Kohat tragedy, in the course of which, it is said, a 
whole population of twenty thousand were driven out of their homes, lands and 
avocations and had to migrate to a different area for food and shelter. In 1926, 
there were riots of gigantic magnitude in Calcutta and in Patna, and about the 
end of that year Swami Sraddhananda was murdered. Then followed a number of 
murders of Arya Samajists, one notable case being the murder of Lala Nanak 
Chand of Delhi. The well-known Bangila Basul agitation, which came in the train 
of these murders, brought about further riots and murders and M. Bajpal, the 
Publisher of tiie Bangila Basul, after escaping from attacks on two occasions, 
succumbed to the third. The murder of Bholanath Sen in Calcutta is another 
instance. In and since 1932 there were and have been troubles in Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, Bahawalpur, Bampur and other States, and Hindu citizens of those States 
Imve felt aggrieved by reason of the differential treatment accorded to them, prejudi- 
cial io their interests, in resjpect of recruitment to public services, observances of 
religious practices, facilities for education, imposition of alien languages and so on. 
In some of tiiese places, attempts on the part of the Hindus to ventilate their just 
grievances have been sought to be frustrated by measures which are repressive or 
coercive and in some others certain changes have been introduced in the name of 
‘lefcmns’, but they more or less seek to wrpetuate Moslem power. In Kashmir 
the Moslem population were virtually on ue point of overthrowing its Buler, and 
it was with considerable difficulty that a rapprochement was brought about. In 193d, 
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the Shahidganj agitation created a deplorable situation in and outside Lahore, 
involving serious loss of property and of lives. Lastly, deserve mention ihe 
communid riots of Meerut which took place only the other day, the origin and 
object of which I would rather not discuss. 

In considering the present position of the Hindus, we in Bengal cannot 
forget our sister Province, the Punjab where, as ber^ the Hindus are in a minority. 
The anti-national and undemocratic Communal Decision has placed these two 
Provinces in a ]ikuliarly unfortunate position. In the Punjab, just as much as 
in Bengal, measures have been adopted by the Ministry with Moslem Premiers at 
their head, to undo settled facts and vested rights, for the benefit of one community 
--at times, an artificial community which is the creature of a statute— regardless of 
thdr deleterious effects on all others. So far as the Punjab is concerned, my 
knowledge of the Province is too scanty to enable me to say anythiny with confi- 
dence. But having had occasion to study the Bills which have acquired the name 
of the Black Bills of that Province and considering their effects on the law as it 
stood before, I could only say that it was reformation with a vengeance, and it was 
time that the legislators should defiifitely cry halt. 

Coming nearer home and to my own Province, in mentioning our grievances, 
I must give first rank and precedence to the Communal Decision. I propose to 
say very little about it because all vocabulary has been already exhausted in its 
condemnation. In the Montague-Chelmsford Keport of 1918 they said, 


**But we can see no reason to set up communal representation for Muham- 
madans in a Province where they form a majority of the voters*’. 

In the Simon Beport of 1039, it was said, 

“We are clearly convinced that separate communal electorates serve to per- 
petuate political divisions on purely communal lines’*. 

“Communal representation— the provision by law that particular religious 
community shall be represented in a i)opular legislature solely by members of its 
own body, with a guarantee as to how many communal seats there shall be— is 
an undoubted obstmde in the way of the growth of a sense of common citizenship”. 
With these authoritative declaration was eventually adopted, and the name 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald will go down in history as a great British Premier who 
to quote from the extracts I have just given, succeeded m 'perpetuating political 
divisions” and in imposing an "undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a 
sense of common citizenship”. To Mr. Gandhi’s fast also we are thankful for the 
final shape which ^e decision took, and if there was any doubt as to what .exact- 
ly happened the position has now been made clear by the Mahatma himself. As 
toe result of Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention the decision led : (1) to the perpetua- 
tion of communal electorates for the depressed classes, bv means of primary 
dections, and (2) to the creation in Province like Bengal, where there were practi- 
ciUy no depressed classes, of 'Scheduled Castes’ to whom class representation was 
oonced^, such representation being carved not out of the total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to the non-Euiopean, non-commercial and other 


Bengal the representation of non-scheduled caste Hindus was thus made 
48 in a House of 250. 

As regards the ratio. Sir Samuel Hoare, heckled, if I may use the word, by 
Sir N. N. Sircar and unable to point to any ground justifying the excess, could 


only say— 


"We were left completely free to take what decision we thought fair; I am 
not prepared A go into the reasons for this decision”. . . , 

This 'fair* decision has brought the Hindus of Bengal to a position which has 
made them utterly helpless and hopeless, and they feel that th^ are on the point 
ctf being made homeless as well. The communal ratio as r^ards public services 
had been fixed, without due regard to the contributions whiA the Hindus have 
made to the making of Bengal or to the reemirements of the efficiency of the service 
themselves, irrespective of the question of literacy, but on the basis of the propor- 
tion of the numerical strength of the two communities, including women, children 
and even babes in arms, as residing within the boundaries of Bengal. The circum- 
stances that have made the Bengal Hindus a minority community in Bengal have 
been ignored. The Hindus feel that they have had no fair deal in this matter. 


i passed the new Catentta Municipal Bill which secures to Moslems addional 
in the Corporation U Cfdcutta. not on the basis of population, not on the 
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bii ii of jdigibility to Toie. nor again on tha baaia of- tha amonnts of latat and 
taxea paid,— on no rational baaia whatever. Thia indeed, ia a very aerioiia thin g 
Popular government doea not mean that the government ia to be popular with and 
to look to the intereata of the party to which ita membera belong, but a government 
which will look to the intereata and wdhtre of all thoae, irreapective of cree^ 
or oaate who are committed to ita care. 

The aad plight, into which the Hindus of Bengal have been placed, ia a 
matter about which you will have to hear and form^ yeu concluaiona and, if possi- 
ble, devise a remedy. The state of things, such as it is, baffles description. During 
the last couple of yeara or so, reports have been constantly received from various 
parts of East Benw. complaining of a persistent Anti-Hindu propaganda which, 
it has been alleged, is being earned on against the Hindus with the object of curb-' 
ing, emahing and injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims. The moat hamm- 
crimes against person and property have come from some particiUar 
aieu such as the districts of Noakhali. Pabna and Malda. The allegations are 
indeed very serious and call for immediate careful enquiry. Regret has been ex- 
pressed in several quarters that the injudicious utterances, in many instances, 
hi^y provocative and communal, of some of the Moslem leaders have emboldened 
ihSr followers to take up a most hostile attitude towards the Hindus. The request 
of the Premier, who has promised an enquiry into the allegations, a list of them— 
not exhaustive but illustrative and in respect of only one pi^ioular district, namely 
Noakhali. has been made bv two of our members on the oasis of authentic informa- 
tion received. They have, however, said 

'The situation undoubtedly demands that an immediate equiry should be 
instituted in a manner which will inspire the confidence of the Hindus. No enquiry 
irill be effective unless persons who may come forward to give their evidence in 
support of tile allegations are given an assurance that they will bo protect^ 
against direct or indirect harassment and victimization. As a result of our tour 
in the districts and also of our prolonged discussions with various representatives, 
we have found that Hindus in certain parts of the province are living to-day in 
an atmosphere of panic and terror and no enquiry can ever be conducts without 
this assurance bmng openly given and scrupulously adhered to. In our present 
statement, for obvious reasons, we cannot disclose our evidence. We have neither 
the power to give protection to the persons involved nor the resources to prevent 
the evidence from being tampered with. But evidence will be adduced, if an honest 
enquiry is made, for every charge we make.*’ 

Let IIS hope that the promise of enquiry which has been made by the 
Premier will be fulfilled. We shall anxiously await his reiiort in the matter. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will pardon me for detaininjg 
you so long. The opportunity, which 1 have had to-dav, is not one which is 
likely to come again, and that is my justification for taking so much of your 
time, het me hope that with your help and under vour guidance the Hindus 
will realise the situation they are in, that they will consolidate and rally under 
one Hindu banner, and that not looking to this body or that for the redress of 
their grievances, they will stand on their own legs and fight for their own cause,— 
a cause which is esseotially righteous and in which they want nothing more but 
nothing less than what to them is justly due. They have no ill-will towards any 
of the other communities and they declare in the words of their esteemed President— 

“If you come, with you ; 
if you don’t, without you ; 

and if you oppose, in spite of you 
the Hindus will continue to light 
for their 

National Freedom as best as 
they can.” 

The Presideutlal Address 

The following is the full text of the Presidential address delivered by Bj. Veer 
Damodar Vinayak Savarkar 

I gratefully acknowledge your appreciation of whatever services I have been 
able to render to the Hindu cause daring the past two years of my twure of 
this presidential offlee, which has persuaded you m calling uixm me to preside 
over this session idso lor tiie third time in an unbroken succession. The keen 
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oonsdkmmeM of the omwhdming contnuit between the etnpendons amount of 
work ought to be done if we want to realiie our noble aepiratlons in full and the 
rdatively iMsanty outout of work actually done by ua all, weijgha so heavily on my 
mind that you all know I wished and tried to transfer the task of leading the 
Hindu movement on some mightier Herculean ahoulders and re-enter the rank of 
sdldierB as a fighting unit. But, firsU^r# because the Oommander also is a soldier 
in part and must obey the common will and secondly, because the very fact that 
the actual output of work falls far short of the enormous requirement makes it 
incumbent upon us all not to cease from standing by our posts against all odds 
under the most adverse circumstances which this our generation has to face and 
thirdly on account of the encouraging fact that thousands of eminent brave and 
devotin new workers have enters the fidid and assure me that they shall see to it 
in the spirit of a Pratap that the Hindu cause triumphs before this generation 
passes away and have actually given just a glimpse in fact of this meir grim 
resolve during tlie Nisam Civil Resistance Btrugde— do I yield to your kind and 
almost compelling pressure to accept the office of the President of Hindu 
Ifahasabha mr the third time in spite of my failing health. 

Within the limited space of a presidential address like this it is hardly 
possible to take even a cursory notice of the thousand and one events ana 
problems which Hindudom bad to face during this year locally, provincially and 
generallv from Bind to Assam. The bloody orgies in which the Moslem mobs 
indulged only recently in the anti-Hindu riots at Bukkur and other places in 
Bind, the continuous camgaign of raids committed by the Moslem tribes on the 
North-Western Frontier Provinces rendering Hindu life and properly in daily 
danger : the looting of .towns and villages by Moslem gangs proclaiming all along 
with drnm-beatin£ ^No Moslem nm be disturbd, only Hindus will we loot”; 
hundreds of anti-Hindu riots and outrages committed by the Moslem fanatics 
at various places in the U. P., Bihar and Bengal ;-<-this Moslem ‘goondaism’ on 
the One hand and the polished and parliamentary Moslem League on the other,— 
which, treating Hindu minority with the gentle civilities indicate! above in Sind, 
Punw and Bengal complain with righteous indignation that the Moslem minority 
is ue only suffering saint throughout the world ; then the Congress-League- 
Govemment ne^tiations which threaten to prove damaging to Hindu interests in 
a to mote alarming degree than even the notorious Communal Decision has 
mved to be and above all the war situation which has given a handle to the 
Government to restore autocracy in all its pristine glory putting the hands 
of to clock of constitutional progress in India full fifty years back all these 
and several other events require to be dealt witii in details. But 1 must leave 
them to be treated thus by to several resolutions which will have to be proposed 
in special connection with them and to the leading speakers who in cases may 
deal with them more authoritatively dther owing to their local acquaintance with 
to details or their expert study of the sj^al questions in hand. Bo that the 
little space at my disposal may be better utilized m dealing with those basic 
principles, policy and programme which should guide our movements in general 
and on which we must now concentrate our attention and efforts for at least a 
couple of years to come. Nevertheless while dealing with these, 1 shall, of course, 
Ittve occasion to treat with some of those outstanding current events too, but only 
by way of illustrating their central message and bearing on the Hindu movement 
in genm. 

Nizam Btate Abya Batyaobaba 

Of all *these events which took place during the current year, the most 
outstanding one from the Hindu Bangathanist point of view and one which has 
an abiding message for our future policy and programme is, of course, the 
fi ^mpp i g n of Civil Resistance which we hid to carry on against the anti-Hindu 
policy of the Nizam Government for full six months during this year. It was a 
veritable crusade, as righteous as heroic^ Our Arya Baxnaji brethren had to bear 
to brunt of to fight: not less than ten thousand A^as joined the fight and 
fought so bravely as to demonstrate that the sacrificial fire lighted up by Maharshi 
^yanand Bwamiji, to first and foremost Hindu Bangathanist of our mre, burns 
brighter and br^ter as days pass by and his mission has not fallen into 
undesorving hands. Not Uiss five thousand civil resisters defied the anti- 

Hindu bans of to Nizam Getonment and kept up to fight with nnfiindiing 
oourage and admirable tot An to Hindu Mahaimbha fiank. But what is more 
eoconzaging to note irom to pan-Hinda point of view is to fact tot it was 
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BOl 011^ tlie Azyt Samid and the Hindu „ 
;Ut butit was the whole Hhidu 


tlieae two in the 
in geneial whioh 


midn lea Em etniggli, „ ^ ^ 

Mned hande and jMrtidpated in the movement eo wh^hearMly uidlrith” andh 
leffof under the Hindu flag that without thie and iaorifloe throughout ^ 
eoold not have caxxied on the Btruggle to eueh a aueoeMful termination* Thia 
iMt to mj mind ^ftitutee Ae reffly abiding achievement we could reodcd-npart 

^ compelled^ 


from the detiuled demands which the Hindu 

Ninm Government to grint. For this Dharma^lfnddha, this fight for the 
righteous Hindu cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
seota and sections, Hindudom as a whole does Bull pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behold,, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearth 
and homes, thdr nearest and dearest, marching on even at the risk of 
their lives to the rescue of their co-religionists and compatriots k the 
Nisam State whom they had perchance never seen or known personally* The 
Punjabees and Sindhis, Bengalis and Beharis, Marathis and Madrasis, Brahmins and 
Bhangis, Banatanists, Arya Bamajists, Sikhs, Jains, lingaits. the rich and poor— 
every one who was proud of being a Hindu marched on under a common Hindu 
banner for the vindication of Hindu honour and faced untold miseries, outrageous 
riots, bayonets and lathi charges, hunger and thirst and even death but kept 
asserting to his last breath "Hindu Dharma-ki-jay, Hindusthan Hinduonka*” 


Take, for example, the case of Sj. Reddy or some of those Hindu Bangathanists 
who were ordered to be flogged or Uathied’ for raising shouts of "Bande Mataram” 
and ‘'Hindusthan Hinduonka,” For each stripe and lathi stroke they went on 
repeating *'Bande Mataram” and “Hindusthan Hinduonka”. Many brave son died 
under tortures, Amongst them was master Sadashiv Pathak, a Maratha boy undet 
sixteen years of i^e who had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his bitter complaints that he suifered keen pangs in his chest, but he would not 
apologise and had to lay down his life in conseauence. You will read such 
numerors examples of heroic devotion to the Hindu cause in the authenticated 
hutories of this movement which are going to be published shortly by both by the 
Arya Samai and the Hindu Mahasabha. Why, there are present in this very pandal 
leaders and gentlemen of unimpeachable int^rity who had themselves passed 
through such ordeals while they were under imprisonment in the Nizam jails as 
leaders or soldiers fighting out this ‘Dharma Yuddha,’ this crusade in vindication of 
Hindu fiuth, Hindu freecmm and Hindu honour. 

These crusaders received no pay nor were their families promised pensions. 
Many of tiiem had resigned their services and professions earning in cases thousands 
a montii. All of them xnew they were unarmed, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which those who proceeded them they knew they will be tortured, 
starved, lathied and bayoneted too and yet they marched forth voluntarily, for there 
was no conscription but moral. You will be surprised to know that after the news 
of the outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on the Hindu Bangatha- 
nist prisoners volunteers came in larger numbers to our Shibira to register thmr 
names and some who had then only recently returned after serving their first term 
in the Nizam jails as civil resisters, insisted on bang sent again to defy the anti- 
Hindu bans in the Nizam State. 


The fact that such a Hindu Force consisting of fourteen to fifteen thousand 
civil resistcHTB could be raised at the very first blare of the trumpet call by the 
Hindu Sangathanist party to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
treat our demands li^tly. These fifteen thousand Hindu Bangathanists constituted 
a force superior to those English or German forces who are now fighting in Europe, 
for their respective nations in moral courage and had it not been only a civil resis- 
tiuMe movement and had we been in a position to face our opponents, bayonet for 
bayonet and rifle for rifle, chances are, they would have proved superior to &em in 
cu armed resistance too. But even if we let chances alone what is ^tual is also* 
snou|^ to encourage our Hindu Sangathanist Party in India with the bracing up 
coDseiousnesB of having won a moral victory and on the other hand to warn ali 
snti-Hindu forces that they should henceforth think twice before they treat the 
IssolutioDB of the Hindu Mahasabha as lightly as they were wont to do. What we 
resolved in heroic words at Nagpur or Sholapur last year has been translated into 
wontie deeds b^ore we xeasseAle at Cidcuttoon the eve of this ensuing yeu. ^ ^ 
One more aspect of this struggle deserves special emphasis inasmuch as it » 
snes to exercise a liberating influence on the future of the Hindu movement in 
IMmil. atTKinm Oivil BMiitanoe Oamptdgn has biokea the demoiaiyng epell 
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iMdk Wiigbad like in inoabna on flie Hindu mind for aome twenty yeere In the 
piat that no eenaei howeoerer righteona it may be in its^ from tha Huida uolnt oC 
lie#, ehould be deemed liguteoaa aalees the Ooogm was pleaaed to oertSy it aa 
'^National*’ which word in ninety-nine oaeee oat of nundred proved to be tantamoant 
with the word *aati-Hinda” and that no movement on an all-India icale ahonld be 
or oonld be carried out eucceesfully unleae it was sponsored and let on by the 
Ckmgrees Flag. Even in the case of the mntderous Moslem riots at K<^t or the 
general massacres of Hindus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 
Balabar the Hindus did not even dare to condemn the Moslem fanaticism on a 
ppm-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not certified by the Congress 
as ^'National.” The Congress wanted to pli^ the same game even in this case |md 
dictatorially anathematisM the Nizam Civil Besistance Movement as 'communal/ as 
*aati-nationsl.’ But this time the Hindu Sangathanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is really national or otherwise interpreted in the light of 
reason that had freed itself from the blind and unquestioning subservience to any 
inner voices which on their own admission were sure passports to Himalayan errors 
or new lights which scarcely made darkness visible and subservience to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Church and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
oo-re-ligionists and compatriots in the Nizam State led on by the Hindu Flag. The 
movement rapidly spread throughout the length and breadth of the country from 
Peshawar to Madras. On that one single evening, for example, of the *'Nizam 
Nishedha Day*’ as well as '^Hindu Nation Day,” not less than a crore of Hindus 
were found gathered under the Hindu flag in capital cities and towns throughout 
India in pursuance of the mandate of the Hindu Sangathanist Party to back up the 
Hindu movement which seemed only to fiourish the more the Congress 
anathematised and opposed it as communal and anti-national. 

Why did the Congress oppose it ? The Congress wanted to reform the States : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yet the worst ruled autocratic State in 
India f It was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil liberties in the Nizam State as in the tiny Taluka-like State of Rajkot. 
Did not Qandhiji want us to believe that the Reform movement of that [^tty 
Rajkot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
Ocean was set on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Veerawala ? And yet the question 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crore of subjects in the Nizam 
State which the Hindu Mahasabha had undertaken and was fighting for, seemed to 
hyyn SO remote and unconnected with the Indian question that he could not spare even 
as much sympathy or interest as he would for the .Abyssinians in Africa, for the 
Bpanish or the Czechs in Europe. Not only Qandhiji but no Congressite, neither 
the bimkward nor the forward nor the inward blo6k or their heads stepped out to 
condemn the Nizam Government even after the inhuman lathi-charges on the Hindu 
civil resisters at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Hyderabad. Ihen, again, 
did not the Congress patronize civil liberUes ? Was it not a fact that under the 
Nizam Government even the life and property of millions of Hindus was held in 
daily dang^ no freedom either of speech or worship or association worth the name 
existed ? Then why did not the Congress join hands with the Hindu San^athanists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to secure these civil liberties in the 
State or at least pass a resolution to support the justice of their demands ? Was 
it bmuse the Hindu Bangathanists went to the field as Hindus instead of as 
IndUms ? 

Well, it may be a sin for a Hindu to do even a g;ood thing as a Hindu expect 
on the electiqp day when he has to vote for a Congressite who nas to state himself 
as a Hindu, as a unit in the Hindu electorate 1— But when the Moslems in Kash- 
mere rose with the help of outside Moslems in an armed revolt amnst the Hindu 
king, demanding representation for the Moslems as Mo8lemB,-'did not Gandhiji 
wriS^ as a born democrat, that if the Hindu king of Kashmere could not satisfy 
and allay the discontent of the Moslems who formed 85 percent of his subjects he 
no moral right to rule but should forthwith abdicate and retire to Kashi ? 
Well, more tiian 85 per cent of the subjects of the Nizam are Hindus, they had 
only resorted to unarmed civil resistance to the intolerable religious, cuitufal and 
politicai persecutions, with the help of their co-religionists outside the States, but 
did Gandlhni, the bom democrat, advise the Nizam too to abdicate and retire to 
Mecca f No, on the contrait» wrote in so many words that he was overwhelm- 
ingly concerned throughout the Civil Resistance Movement "not to embarass His 
Exalted Highness the x^izam/* 
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I m ncrant • hnnd^ and one petty misehiefii deo whidi Oragtearitea of 
the *natiqnar brand wm busy playing to defeat thia Hindu Sangathamst mote- 
meat agAinst the Mti-Hinda policy of the Nizam Oovernment, but ti^t is not what 
I intena to deal with here* Suffice it to say that the Hindu Mahasabha could 
aecure the sympathy eyen of some M. P.s in England and penuade them to 
and protest against the^ horrible oppression at the Aurangabad iau and duriim the 
Hyderabad riots the Hindus had to undergO'-but no Congress Ministers in aU the 
seven provinces touched the subject even with a pair of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congress or Indian Legislatures, liht ‘utterra a word in defence (d 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these very Congress Ministers 
could threaten to resign altogether in the case of the pettiest Bajkot alair. 

The moral is plain and must be plainly told. 8o long as the Congress 
continues to bug to the Tseudo-Nationar ideology as it does to-day, .its policy is 
bound to be anti-Hindu, is bound to betray Hindu interests howsoever ]ust and 
legitimate they be. Just think : if the Hindu Electorate had voted for the Hindu 
Sanghatanist Bepresentative and thus had Hindu Mahasabha Ministries in Bombay, 
Madras and other parts— could they have remained so callously indifferent to the 
oppression the Hindus had to undergo in Hyderabad ? What tremendous pressure 
th^ could have brought to bear on the Nizam Government in staying its hand 
from out-Heroding Herod. 

It was essentially to emphasize this point that whenever the Hindus are 
oppressed as Hindus and especially at the hands of the Moslems the Congress 
simply will not raise a finger in their defence, that the Hindu Sanghatanist must 
take up the task of defending themselves on their own shoulders and if they mean 
to do so -they can do it in spite of the Congress indifference or even opposition, 
that the Nizam Civil Besistance Movement was launched by the Hindu Sangha- 
tanist leaders independently of the Congress under a Hindu Flag. The struggle 
was a test case to begin with the prospective Pan-Hindu Movement and we Hindu 
Banghatanists were not only not Itajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary came 
out with flying colours out of this testing ordeal inasmuch as we have recovered 
and actualised through this struggle our Kacial and Cultural homogeneity, our resl 
National self which under a swoon of self-forgetfulness during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 

One word about the political Beforms announced by the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking it has given to grant the Hindus Civil. Cultural and Beligious 
liberties in consideration of which the Civil Besistance Movement was suspended 
by the Hindu Maha Sabha in the spirit of responsive co-operation and accommoda- 
tion for which H. E. H* the Nizam had graciously pleaded in his announcement 
The Hindu Maha Sabha thanks the Nizam Government for the general amnesty of 
all Hindu Civil Besisters. It was a step in the right direction. But since ihea 
the Nizam Government has not movM as quickly as it oi^ht to have done iu 
introducing the Beforms in themselves inadequate and halting in practical operation* 
The Mahaoabha is extremely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and restore lasting amity between the Hindus and Moslems in the state and 
therefore, it begs to draw the pointed attention of the Nizam to the fact that any 
unreasonable delay in putting the Beforms in actual operation cannot but prove 
dangerous and give rise to discontent which is perfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by his forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that is most urgent is the fact that the Nizam Government should hold 
some of the fanatical local Moslem officials in leash who counting on an ultimate 
support from the Centnd Government are still harassing the Hindus every now 
and then. 

If the local fanaticals are strictly dealt with by the Government in some casea 
the Moslem zealots will soon come to their senses all over the State. 1 hope thm 
warnings will be taken by the Nizam Government in the amicable spmt which 
promote me in sounding them. . , ^ , 

The splendid and sustained struggle the Hindus have carried on at Delhi in 
connection with the Shiva Mandir a&ir deserves also an All-India homage. It 
too sounds the same warning that the Congress does ^ not and will ^not ^d cannot 
defend a Hindu-cause aggainst an anti-Hindu aggression. But inspite^ of it all m 
overwhelming suffering and sacrifice in men and money in cwnection with ue 
Bhiva Mandir at Delhi shall not go in vain if but only those Hindus who pledge 
to safegna^ Hindu interests and are not enslaved to the Congress ticket, are sent 
by the Hindus on a Hindu Sanghatanist ticket to represent them to the corpora- 
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«»d Uie ineiait Zendt Ararta xtfcn to «• 
at HA^i. One of oar prcmnce oa ilde of the ludai hu retained thii aaelent 
appciation ^.oor Imd and people down to thie aa *8indha Derh** and ita 
pe^ aa ^indhn <Smdb). In our modem Prakrita the Sanakrit *8a* la often 
Reformed into ha. Juat aa the word •Keahart^ in Sanakrit or ‘JCnakao' haa 
Jwm^tran^rmed into Hindu Prakrit aa ^KeharV and •J&mko* even ao the word 
haa been tranaformed mto mo^ Prakrita aa 'ffindu\ Thoae who want to 
hare the: Mint exhauaUvely and conduaively tre^pd may read my book ^'Hindutra^ 

(c) Hinduiam, Hindutva and Hindudom expounding the Ideology of 
the Hindu movement it is abaolutely neeesaary to have a correct graap 
terms. From the word ‘^Hindu*’ haa been coined the word “Hinduiam” in En glish^ 
Pt inraa tlm achoola or system of religion the Hindus follow. The second word 
‘Hindutva’ is far more comx^diensive and refers not only to the religious aspect 
of the Hindu pMple u the word ‘^Hindaism**’ does but comprehends even their 
cultusal, linguistic, social, and political aspects aa well. It is more or less akin to 
“Hindu Polity” and its nearly exact translation would be “Hinduness”. The third 
word’ ‘‘Hindudom” means the Hindu people spoken of collectively. It is a collective 
name for the Hindu World, iust aa Islamic denotes the Moslem World. 

(d) We Hindus are a Nation by ourselves In my presidential speech at 
Nagpur I had, for the first time in the history of our recent politics, pointed 
out in bold relief that the whole Congress ideology was vitiated *ab initio’ 
by the UBwitted assumption that the territoiial unity, a common habitatr 
waa^ the only factor that constituted and aught to and must constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a Territorial Nationality has since then received a rude 
shock in Europe itself from which it was imported wholesale to India and the 

S t War has justified my assertion by exploding the myth altogether. All 
IS carved out to order on the Territorial design without any other common 
bond to mould each of them into a national being fiive gone to r»ck and ruin, 
tumbled down like a house of cards. Poland and Czechoslovakia will ever serve as 
a stem warning against any such efforts to frame heterogeneous peoples into such 
hotchpotch Nations, based only on the shifting sands of the conception of Territo- 
rial Nationality, not cemented by any Gulturm, Kacial or Historical affinities and 
consequently having no common will to incorporate themselves into a Nation. 
These treaty-Nations broke up at the first opportunity they got : the German part 
of them went over to Germany, the Bussian to Russia, Czechs to Czechs and Poles 
to Poles. The cultural, linguistic, historical and such other organic affinities proved 
stronger than the territorial one. Only those Nations have persisted in maintaining 
their National unity and identity during the last three to four centuries in Europe 
which had develops Racial, Linguistic, Cultural and such other organic affinities 
in addition to their Territorial unity or even at times in spite of it and consequently 
willed to be homogeneous National units— such as England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal etc. 

Judged by any and all ot tneee tests which go severally and collectively to 
form such an homogenous and organic Nation, in India we Hindus are marked out 
as an abiding Nation by ourselves. Not only we own a common Fatherland, a 
Tenitotial unity, but what is scarcely found anywhere else in the world, we have 
a common Holy Land which is identified with our common Father-Land. This 
Bharat Bhumi, this Hindusthan, India is both our ‘Pitribhu’ and ‘Pujysbhu’. Our 
patriotism therefore is doubly sure. Then we have common affinities— cultural, 
religious, historical, linguistic, and racial— which through the process of countless 
centuries of association and assimilation moulded us into a homogeneous and 
organic Nation and al^ve all induced a will to lead a corporate and common 
National life. The Hindus are no treaty Nation— but an organic National Being. 


One more pertinent point must be met as it often misleads our Congressite 
Hindu brethren in particular. The homogeneity that wields a people into a 
National Being does not imply the total absence of all internal differences religious, 


French — cannot be free from any religious, linguistic, cultural, racial or other 
differences, sects or sections or even some sintipatbies existing amongst uemselveB. 
National Mmogeneity connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast 
they present to any other people as a whole, . , 

W'i Hindus, in spite of thousand and one differences within our fold, aro 
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bomid liy waeh xeligloaf, enltanl, hiitorical. racial, lingniatic and other affin^tiea 
in oomiiion as to aland out as a definitely homogeneous people as apon as we 
placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu people— say the Englidi or Japiuieae 
or e?en the Indian Moslems* That is the reason why to-day we the Hindus 
from Kashmere to Madras and Sindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselTes— 
while the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identify themselvea 
Ukd their interests with moslems outside India than Hindus who live next door» 
like the Jews in Germany. 

Some well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope a^^st hope that in as much as the majority of Indian 
Moslems also are in fact allied to us by race and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this very generatioi^, they 
could easily be persuaded to acknowledge this homogeneity and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these affinities and appeal to them in their 
name. These innocent souls are really to be pitied. As if the Moslems do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moalems luow of these affinities all but too 
well : the only difference to be taken into account being that while the Hindus 
love these affinities which bind a Hindu to a Hindu and to dwell on them with 
pride--the Moslems hate the very mention of Siem and are trying to ctadieale the 
very memory of it ail. Some of them fi^rioate historiea and geneologiea to eoonsot 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they are trying to carve out a selMumte lin- 
guage for themselves and graft it as best as they can on the Arsbian stock ; ^sy 
are carrying on a campaign against the Hindu family names such as *Tambc*’ and 
**Modak” which in parts Tike the Kokan oonvert-MosIems still bear and rqdaee them 
by Arab* in ones and are bent on widening the cleavage deeper and broader by re- 
moving every trace which may remind them of having once something in com- 
mon with the Hindu stock. Thdr religious and theocratic traditions join 
hands in impressing upon their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot be 
a Dar-iil-Islam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus-— the kafirs—are either converted to a man to Islam or are reduc- 
ed to helotage paying the Zizia to some would-be Moslem fc^overeignty over this 
land. The very word ^Hindnsthan” etiaks in their nostrils. 1 am not referring to 
these items here in any spirit of either condemnation or justification. 1 am telling 
the simple fact which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam ss a whole wants 
on a deliberate design to assert itself in India as a Nation altogether heterogenous 
with the Hindus and having nothing in common with them. ConiMueBtiy. it 
ought to be clear even to these well metning Hindu simpletons that dus imusal 
of the Indian Moslems to mer^ in s' common National Unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e) Swarajya to the Hindus must memi only that ^^Bajya” in which their 
‘*8watva”, their ^Uindutva” can assert itatf without being overlooked by any non- 
Hindu people, whether they be Indian TMtorisls or extra Territorials. Some 
Engiisbinen are and may continue to be tsp^torially bom Indians. Gan therefore 
the overlordship of these Anglo-Indians he a ^waama” to the Hindus ? Anranga- 
jeb os Tipu were hereditary Indians, iniy, iMMma sons of converted Hindu 
mothers. Did that mean that the rule of AuranoMBb or Tipu was a "Swarajya*’ 
to the Hindus ? No I although they were terriionally Indians th^ proved to be 
the worst enemies of Hindudom and therefore, a Shivaji. a Gobindsingk a Ptaftip 
or the Feshwas had to fight against the Moelem domination and estiuiali a mu 
Hindu Swarajya. 

Consequently, under the present circumstances too all that an Indian N^ %na l 
State can mean is thM; the Moslem minority in India will have the right to be 
as equal citizens, enjoying equal protection and civic rights in proportion to their 
population. The Hindu majority will not encroach on the legitimate rights of any non- 
Bindu minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority lesim its right whjen as a 
^majority it is entitled to exercise under any Democratic and legitimate constitution. 
The Mosleni minority in particular has* not obliged the Hindus by remaining in 
minority and therefm, uey must remain satisfied with the status they occupy 
and witn the legitimate share of civic and political rights that is their proportionate 
dae. It would be simply preposterous to endow the Moslem minon^ with the 
r^t of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights and privileges 
of the majority and cell it a Swarajya”. The Hindus do not want a change of 
masters, axe not going to struggle ana fight and die only to replace an Edward 
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byjtn Auimgjeb rimply beeaim the letter heppens to be bom within Indien 
TOraoTS, but they wftut hencefortii to be xnaeters tiiemedves io their own house, in 
their own Lsud. 


(f) OoneequentlT, the name ‘‘HindaBtan” mnet eontinne to be the appellation 

of onr Country :-^u<* oAer names as India, Hind, etc. beini? derived him the 
saine onginal word Sindhu may be used not only to signify the same sense-the 
^d of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the Hindu Nation. Aryavarata, 
marat-Bhumi and such other names are of course the ancient and the most 
cherished epithets of our Mother Land and w4i tv'utinue to appeal to the cultured 
elite. In this insistence that the Mother of the Hindus must be called but 

**Hindusthan’\ no encroachment or humiliation is implied in connection with any 
of our non-Hindu countrymen. Our Parsee and Christian countrymen are already 
too akm to us culturally and are too patriotic and the Anivlo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so Icj^itimate a ground. So 
far as our Moslem coiintrvmen are concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that 
some of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an in- 
superalde mountain in their way to Hindu-Moslem unity. But they should remem- 
ber that the Moslems do not dwell only in India nor are the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic remnants of the Faithful in Islam. China has crores of Moslems. 
Greece, Palestine and even Hungary and Poland have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. ^ But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries has never been advanced as a ground to change the 
ancient names of these countries which indicate the abodes of those races whose 
overwhelming majority own the land. The country of the Poles continues to be 
Poland and of the Grecians as Greece. The Moslems there did not or dared not 
to distort them but are quite content to distingiush themselves as Polish-Moslema 
or Greecian -Moslems or Chinese-Moslems when occasion arises. So also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “Uiiidusthanee Moslems” without compromising in the least their separate- 
ness as a religious or cultural entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling them- 
selves as “Hindusthanis” ever since their advent in India, of their own accord. 

But if in spite of it all some irracible Moslem scctious amongst our country-' 
men object even to this name of our country but that is no reason why we should 
play cowards to our own conscience. We Hindus must not betray or break up 
the continuity of our Nation from the Sindhus in Kigvedic days to the Hindua 
of our own generation which is implied in ‘^llindusthan” the accepted appellation 
of our Mother I^iid. Just as the laud of the Germans is Germany, of the English 
England, of the Tuiics Turkisthan, of the Afghans Afghanisthan— even so we must 
have it indelibly impressed on the map of the earth for all times to come a 
^Hiudusthaii”— the land of the Hindus. 

(g) The Pan -Hindu flag The “Kiindalini Kripanankita” Geriia Flag shall 
be the Flag of the Hindu Nation with its OM, the Kwaslik and the Sword. It 
appeals to sentiments chorished by our race ever since the Vedic days. Those 
who like to realise the inner spirit and know the 'raison detre’ of its design and 
the symbols would do well to read the special tract 1 have written styled ^the 
Pan-Hindu Dhwaj.” 


It must be emphasised in this connection that all those Hindu flags other 
than this which are current amongst the Hindus as the colours of the different 
constituents which go to form our Pan-Hindu brotherhood such as the Banatauists, 
the Biklis, the Jains, the Aryas, ete., will be respected by every Hindu as his own 
inasmuch as they are but different manifestations of the common Pan-Hindu spirit. 

Nor should it be supjx)8ed that the Hindu Flag implies any inherent anta- 
gonism to the several colours of our non-Hindu countrymen. The Moslems are 
welcome to have their own religious colours to represent their own community. 
In short, wc shall respect any Flag which any section of our countrymen adopt 
whether rcli|.dou8 or |)olitical, whether it is the Moslem League Flag or tine 
Congress Tn-colonrs or the Red one,— so lon.g as it continues to respect in 
return the Pan-Hindu Flag and does not antagonise it but continues as allied 
colours. But Hindudom as a whole will be represented by the Pan-Hindu 
Flag alone, 

(h) The Sanskrit shall be our ^Debbhasa”, our secred lanpage and the 
'^Sanskrit Nishtha” Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit and draws 
its nourishment from the latter, is our "iiasbtrabbasa” our current National 
language 
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Beiides btfng the richest and Ihe most cultured of the ancient languages of 
the worid, to ns Hindus the BaosMt is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scrip- 
tursL history, philosophy and eultuie have their roots so deeply imbedded in the 
Sanskrit literature that it forms Teritably the brain of our Race. Mother of the 
mi^ty of our mother tongues, she has suckled the rest of them at her breast 
All Hindu languages current to-day whether derived from Sanskrit or grafted on 
to it can only grow and flourish on the sap of life they imbibe from the Sanskrit 
Ihe Sanskrit language therefore, must ever be an indispensable constituent of the 
classical course for Hindu youths. 

In adopting the Hindi as the National tongue of Hindudom no humiliation 
or any invidious distinction is implied as regards other provincial tongues. We 
are ml as attached to our Provincial tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow 
and flourish in their respective spheres. In fact some of them are to-day more 
progressive and richer in literature. But nevertheless, taken all in all the Hindi 
can serve the purpose, of a National Pan-Hindu Language best. It must also be 
remembered that the Hindi is not made a National Language to order. The fact 
is that long before dther the English or*even the Moslems stepped in India the 
Hindi in its general form hadf already come to occupy the position of a National 
tongue throughout Hindusthan. The Hindu pilgrim, the tradesman, the tourist, 
the soldier, the Pandit travelled up and down from Bengal to Bindh and Kashmere 
to Bameshwar by making himself understood from locality to locality through 
Hindi. Just as the Sanskrit was the National language of the Hindu intellectual 
world even so Hindi has been for at least a thousand years in the past the 
National Indian Tongue of the Hindu community. Added to that ana as a 
consequence of that we find even to-day that it is understood and even spoken as 
a mother tongue by a fair larger number of people than is the case with any 
other Hindu language. Oonaequently it must be made compulsory for every Hindu 
student trough secondary schools at any rate to learn Hindi as his Pan-Hindu 
National language without neglecting in the least his training in his provincial 
motliuBr tongue 

By Hindi we of course mean the pure “Sanskrit Nistha” Hindi, as we find 
it for example in the “Satyartha Prakash” written by Maharsi Dayanand Saraswati. 
How simple and untainted with a single unnecessary foreign word is that Hindi 
and how expressive withal. It may be mencioiied in passing that Swami 
Dayanandji was about the first Hindu leader who gave conscious and definite 
expression to the view that Hindi should be the Pau-Bindu National language 
of IncBa. ‘This Sanskrit Nistha” Hindi has nothing to do with that hybrid, the 
socalled Hindusthani which is being hatched up by the Wardha scheme. It is 
nothing short of a linguistic monstrosity and must be ruthlessly suppressed. Not 
only that but it is our bounden duty to oust out as ruthlessly all unnecessary alien 
words whether Arabian or English, from every Hindu tongue— whether provincial 
or dileotical. We are not against the English or any other language nav, we 
insist on the study of the English as an indispensable necessity and a prontable 
passport to world literature. But we must not allow the influx of alien words 
into our language without checking their pass and testing their necessity. Our 
Hindu brethren in Bengal are especially to he congratulated upon in this 
connection because the Benpli literature is admirably free from any such uiicleaned 
admixture of unnecessary alien words which cannot be said regarding our other 
Provincial tongues and literature. 

(i) Nagari riiall be the National Script of Hindudom 

Our Sanskrit alphabetical order is phonetically about the most perfect which 
the world has yet Avised and almost all our current Indian scripts already follow 
it. The Nagari Script too follows this order. Like the Hindi language the Nagari 
Script too has already been current for centuries all over India amongst the Hindu 
literary circles for some two thousands years at any rate in the past and was even 
popularly nick-named as the ^'Shastri Lipi'’, the script of our Hindu Scriptures. 
With a little touch here and there it could be reformed so as to render it as 
suitable to n^ern mechanical printing as the Roman script. Such a Reform 
movement was set on foot in Maharashtra about some forty yeais ago by Mr. 
Vaidya and others. An organised movement later on under my lead met wiA 
an amount of practical success and has already popularise it. I strongly 
noommend that as an immediate step to popularise Nagari as our National Scnpt, 
our Hindu papers in diflformt proiinces should begin to publish at least a 
couple of columns of their provincial languages in Nagari script. It is a matter 
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Of aonmm knowle^e that if Bengali or Gujarathi is printed in Nagaij It !• 
more or lesB underatoM by readera in aeveral other provinces. To have only one 
gimmon Iwguage throughout Hinduathan at a stroke is impracticable and unwise. 
Bat to have the Nagan senpt as the only common script throughout Hindudom 
is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that the different 
Hindu scripts current in our different provinces have a future of their own and 
may flourish ride by side with the Nagari. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common interest of Hindudom as a whole that the Nagari 
Script must be made a compulsory subj%t '‘along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 

It is interesting to remind you here how two prominent Congress Presidents 
proposed to solve this problem of a National tongue and a National Script. 
Pandit Nehru thinks, leaving even Maulavi Abul Kalam Azad far behind woo 
only proposes Hindusthani which- he assures us is tantamount to Urdu, — that the 
hi|mly Arabianised Urdu of the Aligarh School or the Usmania University School 
is best fitted to be the National Langui^e of India including of course some 
twenty-eight crores of Hindus, while Desha Gaurav Subhash Babu improving 
upon the situation beat even Panditji’s ingenuity hollow 1^ proposing from the 
Presidential chair of the Indian National Congress that Koman Script would suit 
India as the best National Script. That is how the Congress ideology approaches 
things National 1 Roman Script to be the National Script of India I~How 
eminently practicable, to say the least 1 Your Basumati, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and all Bengali papers to appear every day in Roman Script I The Bande 
Mataram Song to be f>rinted in this new National style and the Gita to begin 
with in this following attractive setting as ^Dbarma Kshettre Kuridrahettre 
Sbama-vetah yuyutsavali” and so on. It is true as Subhas Babu 
says that Ecmal Pasha abolished the Arabian Script as unsuited 
to print and took to Roman Script. But this fact has a lesson for onr Mahommedan 
xealots who want the Urdu Script, that is, this very Arabian style, to thrust 
even on the Hindus as an up-to-date National Script and has no connec* 
tion with the Hindus. Ecmal Pasha took to the Roman Script because 
the Turks had nothing better of their own to fall back upon. The Andamanees 
^k up Kauris and make a necklace of them,— but is that .the reason why the 
kuber also should do the same ? We Hindus should rather call upon Arabia 
and Europe to adopt the Nagari Script and Hindi language. Such a proposal 
should not sound very ii^wacticabie to such inveterate optimist at any rate who 
seriously advance it as n vciy juactical proposal to make Urdu the National 
language of the Marathas and to cxiXH^t all our Arya Samaj Gurukuls to study 
the in Roman ^rii>t I 

(j) The Hindu Maha Sabha is a National Organisation of Hindudom:— 

it has come to my notice that a very large section of English educaM 
Hindus holds back from joinuig the Miiidu Maha Sabha and political circles in 
India and outride in general, feel tbcmsclves totally unconcerned about it under 
the erroneous idea that it is an esclusivdy religious orca niz ation —something like 
a Ohristian Mission. Nothing could be far from the truth. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a Hindu Mission. It leaves Religious questions 
regarding theism, monotheism, Pan-theism or e>^n aethism to be discussed and 
determined by tlie different Hindu schools of religious persuasions. It is not 
Hindu-Dharma Maha Sabha— but a Hindu-National Maha Sabha. Consequently; 
by its very constitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a pai^san 
with any articular religious school or sect even within -the Hindu fold. As a 
national Hindu body it will of course propagate and defend the Nation u Hindn 
Church comprising each and all religions of Hindusthani origin against any 
non-Hindu attack or encroachment. But the sphere of its jetivi^ is far Tjjfoie 
compr^ensive than that of on exclusively religious bwy. Ihe Hindu Mato 
Sabha identifies itself with the National life of Hindudom m all its eiiwe^ m 
idl social, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and is pledge to 
mtect and promote all that contributes to the freedom, strength ^d ™ 

Hindu Natmn ; and as an indispensable m^ns to that end 
Bwarajya, absolute political Independence of Hindusthan by all legitimate and 

Hindu Maha Babha must continue ito misaion evaa 
ia poUtteally fiae Bfany a auperficial onto awma to 

WMOiay owteiTed to wv? aa a make weighty ae a le-actwm ehackmating the 
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MoBlem Leigne or the anti-Hindu policy of the present leader of the Ckmmu and 
will be out of court or cease automaticaliy to function as soon as it is sEome of 

spurious excuse to exist. But if the alms and objecA of the Maha Sabha mean any- 
thing it is clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy effusion, any fussy agitation 
to remove a grievance here or oppose a seasonal party there. The fact is that every 
organism whether individual or social which is living and deserves to survive 
throws out offensive and defensive organs as soon as it is brought to face adversdy 
changing environmeifts. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it recoverd and freed 
itself from the suffocating grip of the pseudo-Nationalistic ideology of the Congress 
brand developed a new organ to battle in the struggle for existence under the 
changed conditions of modern i^e. This was the Hindu Maba Babha. It grew up 
of a lundamental necessity of National life and not of any ephemeral incident. The 
constructive side of its aims and objects make it amply clear that its mission is as 
abiding as the life of the Nation itself. But that apart, even the day to day 
necessity of adapting'^ its policy to the everchanging political current make it 
incumbent on Hindudom to have an exclusive Hindu organization iodepmdent 
of any moral or intellectual servility or Subservience to any non-Hindu or jointly 
representative institution, to guard Hindu interest and save them from being 
jeopardised. It is not so only under the present political subjection of Hindusthan 
but it will be all the more necessary to have some such exclusively Hindu 
organization, some such Hindu Mahasabha in substance whether it is identical 
with this present organization or otherwise to serve as a watch-tower at the gates 
of Hindusthan for at least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindusthan 
is partially or wholly free and a National Parliament controls its political 
destiny. 

Because, unless something altogether cataclysmic in nature upsets the whole 
political order of things in the world which practical politics cannot envisage 
today, all that can be reasonably expected in immediate future is that we Hindus 
may prevail over England and compel her to recoi^nise India as a self-governing 
unit with tiie status contemplated in the Westminister statute. Now a Nationd 
Parliament in such a Self-Governing India can only reflet the electorate as it is, 
the Hindu and the Muslims as we find them, their relations a bit bettered, perhaps 
a bit worsened. No realist can be blind to the probability that the extra territorial 
designs and the secret urge goading on the Moslems to transform India into a 
Moslem state may at any time confront the Hindusthan! state even under self- 
government either with a Civil War or treacherous overtures to alien invaders by 
Sue Moslems. Ilien again, there is every likelihood that ihere will ever continue 
at least for a century to come a danger of fanatical riots, the scramble for services, 
l^slative seats, weightaces out of proportion to their population on the part oz 
the Moslem Minority ana conseqiuently a constant danger threatening intemd 
peace. 7o checkmate this probability which if we are wise we must always keep 
in view even after Hindusthan attains the status of self-governing country, a 
powerful and exclusive organization of Hindudom like the Hindu Maha Babha will 
dways prove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve force for the Hindus 
to fall back upon to voice their grievances more effective than the joint Parliament 
can do, to scent danger ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it and to fight 
out if needs be any treach^ous design to which the joint state itself may 
unwittingly fsdl a victim. 


The History of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement of the young Turks 
will show you that in every state where two^ or more such conflicting dements aa 
^ Hindus and Mlfclems in India haiipcii to exist as constituents, the wiser of ^em 


has to keep its exclusive organization in tact, strong and watchful to defeat any 
attempt at betrayd or capture of the National State by the opposite party ; especi- 
dly so if that party^has extra territorial affiniiies, reli|<iou8 or cultural, with alien 
bordering states. This tussle between such constituents of such a state must 
continue till slowly if ever they all learu to get themselves merged, by devdoping 
a sinrit of corporate patriotism, into a consolidated Nation. If the Hindus talm 
this r^istic trutii to heart they will try their unmost to consolidate and strengthen 
the Pan-Hindu organization which is already gathering force and has struck its 
roots deep in the Hindu jsoil. The nearer you are to Bwarajya the more indispen- 
sf^le grows the necessity of a strong and consolidated Pan-Hindu organization or 
rather the stronger grows the Fan^fiiiida organization the nearer it takes you to zeal 

I have so far dealt with some of the basic principles and tenets and set oat 
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^ Nat^d wd Political ideals of the Hindu Sanghatan movement as I peremve 
them* But the very fact that we have still to frame, emphasize and propagate the 
very taeals and ideology of the Hindu movement added to the fact that they imply 
an mtire re-orientation of the Hindu people so as to revolutionise the conception 
of the Indian state and its formation as wc find it to-day, shows how we nave 
hardly taken a step ahead and how strenuous and sustained a struggle we have yet 
to undergo before we arc able to realise the goal, the creation of an Independent 
Hindusthan as we define it. Once the ideal it is this struggle that matters 

most. And we must, therefore, chalk out as urgently as possible the lines on 
which our strut^gle can be carried c'l with the greatest effect and if possible 
with the least resistance. 


It must be noted also that although the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely^ be on a straight line. Wc have now to confront, now to 
compromise : now to fight on, now to fall back and keep marking time. At times 
we shall have to ally ourselves on a given point with one of our opponents and 
then to oppose the former ally. This very inconsistency in detail resort^ to in a 
long-drawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but 
it leads us on the whole irresistably onward and onward to the great idealwe aim 
to realise. The policy I am going to outline should also be viewed from this 
tactical perspective. It is only related to our present circumstanceB and should not 
be taken as final. As our movement goes on gathering strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistible strides of a giant and 
may grow powerful enough to demand and dictate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the penny beginnings totlay can hardly conceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outliniug this practical })olicy I am only 
expressing my v^crsonal views. They cannot bind the Hindu Mana Babha unless 
they arc sanctioned by its corporate resolutions. 

(a) Our first and foremost aim in our political activities must always be to 
guard the iutegrily of Hindusthan in tact. Hindusthan to us docs not only mean 
Uic so-called British India but comprises even those parts which are under the 
French and the Tortugnesc possession. Gomantak and Tondichery arc as. integral 
parts of our Mother Land as Maharashtra or Bengal. From the Indus to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to Tibet, from Tibet to Burma aiul from Burma 
to toe Boutbern and Western seas run the lines of toe boundaries of our Land. 
The whole tcrritoi 7 including Kashmcrc and Nepal, Gomantak, Fondiehery and 
other French i)OB8C8sioiis constitutes our national and territorial unit and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralised state. It must ever remain undivided and 


indivisible. Any attempt to divide this Territorial and National unity of Hiiidiis- 
toan so as, for example, to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
opposed tooth and nail and clinstiscd ns an- act of treason and treachery. 

(b) Towards our neighbouring statrs of Burma and Tibet on toe Eastern and 
North Eastern Frontiers our Folicy vrill always be, so far as possible, of whole- 
hearted friendship and if they choose even of a poHtioal alliance. They are our 
co-religionists and our political interests too are not inherently antagonistic. Nay, 
we will only find, in general, our mutual political strength augmented if we continue 
to be political allies. 

(c) But towards those Moslem states and tril)e& which bo^er our North 

Western frontier our policy cannot but be a guarded one. Their tendency for 

centuries in the past had been fanatically ciicmical towards the Hindus and is 
likdy to continue to be so- far at least a cet»tiiry to come. The Hindu Scuighatanist 
party must always see that this Frontier is garrisoned with overwhelming Hindu 
troops and' is never entrusted to Moslem ones. We will always be ready to 
establish friendly contact with those bordering states and shall give no cause for 
unnecessary but should keei> our forces there always in a state of war and vigilant 
to resist any sudden aggressive cmiption on the part of too^ Moslem tribes or any 
threatened invasioii tl^ough toe passes by any anti-Hindu alien army. , , . 

(d^ To toe Independent Hindu kingdom of Nepal all Hindudom feels itself 

most loyally attached and would ever strive to strain every nerve in defending its 
hoDonr an<l integrity. It is the only part of our Mother Land ^ which continues 
down to this day os a Dharma Kshettra unsullied by the humiliating shadow of an 
iJinn non-Hindu Flag, llic indci)endciice of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal, 
the home of a heroic Hindu race, constitutes at once toe pride and the 
centre of Hindn hope. Every atom of strength added to Nepal elevates and 
stxengtlioDB too prestige and the poptiou of Hindudom all round. On too 
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otiliflr hsQd anything that weakens or humiliates Hindudom in any other part 
of Hindusthan mast weaken the strencth of Ne^ml in the long run. The 
danger of the^ Moslem upheaval on the North Western Frontier, for example, 
cannot but be a standing menace to the independence of the Hindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too* If Hindu history has not endowed us even with this much mresight 
thm it must be said that all the lessons which the invasions of Gaznis and Ghoris 
were meant by destiny to teach us are lost on us. 

Nevertheless, it will be foolish on our part to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slofmn ridden politics which disfigures the British Indian Territory. 
The politics of a subject race can be no guide to me exigencies of an Inde})endent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. 1, therefore, led no hesitation whatsoever in justifying 
the present policy of the Nepal Government to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government and to continue an informal political alliance with the British 
with a view to guard against any other non-Ilrndu aggression on India. Conse- 
quently, it is also a ve^ wise tiolicy on the part of Nepal to supply as many 
Nepalee recruits to l^e Indian forces as it is piissihlc to do in conformity with its 
own security and strength. The political complications in Euroiic and the Far 
East ore almost sure to persuade the British Government too to depend more and 
more on Nepal’s friendship and military help to secure Indian defence. 


In thb connection it must be emphasised that the British Government should 
also restore some of those territories on the borders of Nepal which the British 
had wrested from her in the past, back to the Maharaja. Buch a step will cement 
the ii^dship between the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Nepal has doubtless a great future before her if but she takes time by the 
foidock' and has the Prophetic vision which a rising Nation must necessarily 
possesB. Bhe must bring up her military strength to an up-to-date European 
efficiency and must be able to defend herself not only on laud but against 
any aerial aggression too by equipping herself with a powerful aerial force. Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the British Government too is not likely 
under the present circumstances to hamper her in this attempt with any 
leding eff uneasiness but would rather wish her to hasten on this project. 
The iaAttcnce which Nepal is likely to exercise on Indian politics in near future 
is better pointed aut in the words Mr. Perseval Longdon. 

6ays Mr. Lundgon, *It invests Nepsl with an importwee which it would be 
ioofiib lo overlook. Englishmen through the high porition which Nepal holds 
» the General Sonthem Asiatic balance and the great and gnmog importance 
that idle wfll possess in the future in the solution of the problems whidi beset 
the present state of India, Nepal stands to-day on thq threshold of a new light. 
Her fatnie esUs her in one direction and one only. In all the varied theatres of 
Indian politics ihere is nothing nhich surpasses in interest the ultiinate destiny 
of Nepm. Inevitably she will bwome of greater and greater importance if we |)er8ist 
in our present policy of lessening British influence in India. It is not impossible 
that N^al may even bo called upon to control the destiny of India itself.” 


(d The National Gonstitatioa of Hindusthan 

The Hindu Banghmtanist Party aims to base the future Oonstitation of 
IBadttSthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obl^atioiis irrespective of caste or creed, raee or religion,— provided they avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the liindusthani State. Tho fundamen- 
tid rights of liberty of speech, liberty of consciicuce, of worship, of association etc, 
will be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restriction will bo imposed on 
them in the interest of the public peace and order or National emergeiu^ will 
not be based on m religious or racial conrideralaons alone but on common Nation- 
al grounds, * 

No attitude can be more National oven in the terriorial sense than this and it 
is this attitude in general wMch is expressed in sahstaoces by the curt formula 
'*one man one vote’*. This will msKe it clear that the conception of a Hindu 
Nation is in no way incoaMstent with the development of a common Indian 
Nation, a nnited Sndnsthani State in which all sects and sections, races and 
x^iglonB^ castes and creeds, Hindus, Moslemsj Christians, Anglo-Indians etc. could 
be harmoniously wielded together into a political state on terms of perfect equality. 

Tlds attitude which me Hindu Maha Babha takes op with regard to the 
National Hindusthani Constiituridii ie in fact more definitely and expresaiv^y 
National than ebher the Leagns on even the Congress, which calls itself Indian 
National, has as yet dared to take uncompromisingly and yet it is the Hindu 
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I^ SaUtt ud tbe conception of die Hindu Nation whidi is tabooed bv tbe 
2 ®“*“** SP dangerously anti-National and unoomprominngly 

pomasnn^^ I The fact u that the National Congress itself is not only commiinal 
in iti legitimate sense but perversely communal; in as mudi as it recognizes a 
ma]onty and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
forces the majority to forego its just share in the franchise in the public services, 
in cultural rights and offers them to a minority based on religion to buy its 
patriotism and attachment to the common National State. On the other hand by 
asking for the ^loslems as a religious entity waiiri^ advantages over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at the cost, of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat to secede and join hand with an alien power, the Moslem 
League takes up a ])osition which is anti*Nationnl to the point of treachery. In 
demanding votes for one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously com- 
mnnal ; while in calling upon the Hindus to yield to this demand and accede to 
the prop(Mal of one vote for three Hindus, the Congress is cowardly communal I 
And vet it is precisely these two bodies, the Pseudo-National Congress and the con- 
fessealy anti-National League which have the temerity to Uf'cnsc the Hindu Saii- 
ghatanist party as Communalistic and anti-National simply because they arc not 
ready to betray their birth right for a mess of pottage— to play the second fiddle 
to the Moslems or care for a worthless certificate from the Oongressites of being 
'*NationaliBtB T’ 


(f) The rights of non-Hindu minorities 

When once the Hindu Mahasabha not only accei>ts but maintains the prin- 
ciples of “one man one vote” and the Public f^crviccs to go by inciit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and obligations to be shared by all citizens alike irres- 

fNBCtive of any distinction of race of religion any further mention of minority 

rights is on princijde not only unnecessary but self-contradictory, hc<‘Aiise it again 
introduces a consciousness of majority and minority on Communal basis. But as 
practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Kanghatanisls want to relieve our 
non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we arc prepared to emphasise 
that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their religion, culture, and 
language will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that the equal rights 
iUie majority also must not in any case be encroached upon or abrogated. Every 
minority may have separate schools to train up their children in their own tongue, 
their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive Ciovcrnment help also 
;for these,-— but always in r)roi)ortion to the taxes they ))ay into the common cx- 
duKiuer. The same principle must of course hold good in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint eloc-torates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of “one man >ole” but is based on the 
communal basis, then those minorities who wish to have ffc]iarate electorate or 
reserve seats w’ill be allowed to have them,— but always in i>ro])ortion to their 
population and provided that it docs not deprive the inajoiity also of an equal 
jei^t -in proportion to its population too. 


^ I believe that our Christian, Parsec, the Jewish and other minorities,— except 
the Moslems, will be ])crfectly satisfied with the constitution based on 
these principles as broadly outlined above. Bci'ausc the Christians, the 
Jews and most eminently the Parsecs are too allied to us in culture and 
too ' patriotic, while the Anglo-Indians too sensible, to fail to sec that no 
oCMiaittution if it has to keep the iiitergrity, sovereignty .*111(1 strength of the Nation- 
al State safely can go any further and that it is all that is really rcriuircd to 
safeguard any genuine s)iecial interests of the minorities as distinguished from 
those of the majority. Only that miiiorily will insist to have still more and yet 
more to the last pound of flesh which in fact cherishes secret designs to disintegret 
the 8tai& to create a state within a state or altogether to subvert the National 
State and hold all others under its subjection. Fortunately, no section of our 
eountrymen belonging to the non-Moslem minorities meiitioned above, harbours 
this treasonable design. It is only with regard to the Moslem Minority that^ this 
cannot be asserted with confidence ; and uicrcforc, 1 shall deal sciiarately with it 
later on. 

In this connection a point of far-reaching im]X)rtancc and one which has 
a very serious hiring on tnc political and religious and cultural interests of the 
Ohriatiiji, Jews and Parsee countrymen of ours in particular, must be mentioned in 
bold rdied. The anti-National ana aggressive designs on the part of the Moslem 
minority constitute a danger to non -Moslem Indians in India and not only to the 
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Hindat alone. It is too clear a point to reqiaie mj haihi&t dneidatkm fane 
tile anti*National attitude of the Moalem nnnoritj afaNM whidh is s 
to the British Oovemment to obstruct further pcditieal and constitation& i 
in Hindosthan. But in order to camouflage their own special responalo 
this guilt the Moslems always try to dr^ in other minorities also m soppori of 
their attitude and want the world to beliere that all non-Hindu mimnitiea are as 
determinedly uncompromising in the anti-Kational dnnands advanced by the Modem 
League. The League always wants to pom as the diampion of afl non-m^a 
minorities. But«the fact is that the relatione of Christians, Jews and above all 
our Parsee brethren have been for centuries most cordial with us Hindue and tfaeie 
non-Moslem minorities have never advanced an:f anti-Nationd or wnmaaonaMe 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism or fanatical riots as a sBly 
means to impress their political importance. My earnest suggestion therefore to 
our Christians, Jews, Parsees and such other non-Moslem minorities wodd be that 
they should openly and definitely disown the Loigue designs, protest against 
bring braketed with the Moslems under the misleading and misriiievons onnmtfak 
term **minorities**, call upon the Moslem I^eague not to speak in general on their 
Ix^lf and above all should definitely declare through their respective politiesl 
organisations that they are perfectly willing and contented to form a common 
National front with the Hindus under the conditions referred to above. IL but 
the Christians, the Jews, the Parsees and all non-Moalcm minoritiea and the Bundna 
weaent a common understanding and a common front at any would be Sound Table 
Conference or Constituent Assembly the Moslems will find themsrives ringnlsrly 
isolated and will be forced to cease to speak in the name of *‘the minority problem” 
and will have to shoulder by themselves the responribility ol their aati-National and 
fanatical claims. These supercilious pretentions of Moriems of bring a chosen 
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te) The Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress :->I have no space here nor 
the i^iination to frame a charge-sheet against the Congress, enumerating tiie 
grievous errors it has been committing under the dictatorship of Gandhiji and the 
teadm of his persuasion ever since the Khilnfat i^tation ; setting at naught even 
the protests of such eminent Hindu Patriots as Lokamanya Ttlak, Lala Lajpat 
Kai Swam! Shraddhaiiand and others, which errors have weakened and hnmiliated 
Hiududoro at every step. I have no inclination to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh terms as the gravity of the errors in fact demand. Becanse 1 know 
that some of them have rendered eminent services to our Motherland and many 
of them meant well. Although the Congress as a body has been ungrateful to a 
decree in failing to appreciate the patriotic sacrifice and service the Hindu 
Mmsabhaits have rendered equally with and in cases even far more intensely than 
the Congresfiites in tlie fight for the Freedom of Hindnstban, yet let every Hindu . 
Bancathanist be iust and geiicrous in broUierly appreciation of the patriotic motivea 
of thm of the Congressites who had been highly selflcBS and sacrificing. It is not 
their motive but their judgment and iu a couple of eases a monomaniac incompe- 
tence which were responsible for the erroneous policy they persisted in, whiclu has 
done incalculable harm to the Hindu cause and which if not checkmated is Ukriy 
to ieoimrdise not only the legitimate interests of Hiududom far more dangerously 
thim in the past but even tlio vital interests of the 'Indian Nation” too aa the 
Congress itself understands it and loves so well. 

It is not, therefore, to rake up fruitlessly the sad memories of the most 
erievous error which the Congressites cominilied in their identification with the 
Khilafat agitatftn but to warn against the imminOTt dangers of a simite type 

I must refer to a few facts regarding the attitude of the gandhist wriitii^ 
in that ill-fuicd movement. In suite of the warnings of the Great Tilafa Gaa^^ 
committed the Congress to the purely eommunal, religious and extra temt^isl 
Khilafat agitation to idncate the Moslems and himself went to tine le^th 
SriBtimr on the point that the question of Swaraj itself should he nbonl^ated 
to the Khilafat issue nay. he said it was the religious duty of te Hindus to 
help the Khalipha I And yet the same Congress leaders forb^ the 

to touch the Nizam Gvil Kesistance movement as a thing nnclew 
denounced ii ns communal because it demanded the religious a^ ^turoTri^ 
Hindus I Not only that but true to their words these Conpesnto Hindu leaders 
Sd not subordinate sVaraj to the Khilafat question only in ito figuxatito aspect 
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who^«g*ted Amir AnumillalEliaa 
1® •* iii“ a“ We Bare the word' of ewami ghraddhaoaodii 

ftw It The SwamiH publicly wrote to that effect in protect in hia ‘Libeint^’ 
f"**j**”^“®** <lop”»en*W . “d • draft tdegram in Oandhiii’a 

^dwnting to the Amu which Maulana Hahomad All hid ahown to Sw^iL 
In hie own “Younn India’ Gandhiji admitted that the A&diana if auMWiM wm 
rare to eatablieh tlwir Itagdom in India ; (ee* Yt^ang India M^l)^nd ^ 
theae Congreente Hindu lea^ did not diaeociate fhenuelTea from the Blodem 
leaito m theu open and aroret activitiea to egg on the Afehan Invaaion, but 
m tlM contrary promi^ eupport to tota treacherona move. &ndhiji writea in 
J (4-5-21). “I would in a aenae certainly aaeiat Ae Amir of 

Afghaniethan if he waged war againat the British Government— by openly flung 
my countrymen that it would be a crime to help the Goveraiment etc.” If you 
like to see the length these gentlemen had gone in diia affair you may read a 
useful tract recently published by Mr. Karandikar of Poona which is full of 
original extracts from the speeches and writings of the then Congress LMdeif 
and Gandhi’s Young India. What is most surpriBlng to note is the fact thAt 
these Hindu Leaders outbid even the Ali Brothers, the 'National’ Maulana Asad 
and other Moslem leaders in maintaining that if the Amir succeeded in capturing 
Delhi, we would have won Swaraj l~for, they definitely stated that the rule of the 
Afghans was in itself a Swaraj.— "we Hindu Moslems are one.-an indivisible 
Nation.” I vividly remember conversations I had with these Hindu leadm H 
Gandhist persuasion when they used to meet me then in prisoni. How expectantly 
they waited for the invading armies of the Amir to capture Lahore 1 Well, after 
all, the Khilafat was guillotined by the Turks themselveB and the Amir Amanullah 
instead of being an Emperor at Delhi was dethroned by a Bachha Baku in Kabul 
itself; and all that India reaped from the Khilafat agitation was the intensifi^ 
Pan -Islamic fanaticism roused' by that movement amongst the Indian Moalems 
all over India, aided and ahetied by the Hindus themselves who paid dearly for 
this their folly there and then in Malabar, Kohat, Punjab, Bengal— and will have 
yet to pay unless they learn to react. 

While the. Khilafat was on his brain, in a reply he gave to the correspondent 
of the 'Daily Express’. London,. Gandhiji disclosed hie plan of converting t^ 
A^shans from fanatical turbulence into a peaceful citizenship thus; "I would 
introduce the spinning wheel amongst the Afghan tribes also and then that will 
prevent them from attacking Indian territory, 1 feel the tribesmen are in their 
own way God-fearing people,” 

Yes, "in their own way”: That is the trouble. For. we can dearly diaceni 
their own way of God-feoEringness in the ghastly light of Hindu inhabitations 
set on fire throughout the frontier line from Sindh to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Hindu women and men kjdnap]>ed I Is^ not the 
Fakir of Ipi also a God-fearing man in his own way ? And the spinning wheel 
to persuade them from attacking India I How many centuries after. Sir ? And 
what are we Hindus to do in the meanwhile ? To rarrison the frontiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinning wheel in their hands— as 
Gandhiji has suggested quite seriously at one of the sittings of the Bound Table 
Conference 7 

Well, gentlemen, I am not referring to these few details in any light mood. 
I want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu leaders who 
still happen to be at the helm of the Congress. Neither Gandhiji or Pandit Nehru, 
nay, not even Subhas Babu or Mr. Boy who, although they do not contribute 
in any way to some of the above vagaries of the (gandhist school are still votaries— I 
call It victima-^ the soliool of thon.ght which says in so many words, "Give to 
the Moslems so miu*h that they could not wish to ask for anything more.” They 
may sincerely believe that to oo the crux of NatioimUsm and wisdom.^ But do you, 
who do not wish to see Hindiuloro humiliated and browbeaten into servility, 
believe it to be so 7 If not, are you going to authorise those very gentlemen by 
electing and returning them as representatives who can speak in the name of the 
Hindds once again at any Round Table Conference to come, to enter into any 
new pact with tlie Moslems on behaU of the Hindus, or entrust the destiny of 
the North Western Frontiers into the haiids of the Khan brothers who are the 
Congress Plenipotentiaries and Oaiidliiji’s certified Lieutenants there— as once the 
Ali brothers iivcro 7 I call upon those tlioiisauds of Hindus also who have not 
ceased to be Hindus but who still follow the Congress with a Mind habitual trait 
to poiidci as sciionidy vs iiossibb; i'n ijnestions. 
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After the Khilafat came the Blank diieques ; then the Communal Awatd 
or Decision,— 'lapses of memory*, make the Congress leaders call it sometimes tliis 
nay some times that, but which always remains dcfinitclT unrdected and in 

aocei>ted and worked out by them. Then rushed in the flood of circulm 
issued by Congress Ministers in all provinces : Mr. Pant, for example, assuring 
the Moslems amongst other things. I quote his words, "xU Barabanki the Congress 
Government stopped Hindus from doing Arati in their own temples and blowing 
eonch-shells Hluving the whole period of Moharum and at several places during 
the HoU, tlio Hindus were prevent^ from sprinkling colour-water even on Hindus 
amongst themselves. At Jautipur the District Magistrate was attacked by Moslems 
but tlie accused were 'released on the recommendation of the Heerctary of the 
Moslem League. The Congress Government has given representation to the Moslems 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength which came up to only 14 p.c. 
But out of four Collectors apiiotnted by the Congress Government three were 
Moslems and > out of 13 Deputy Collectors eight were Moslems”. So on and so 
on. Every Hindu should read this whole circular issued by the U. P. Congress 
Government. It is a masterpiece o! self-condemnation, it was secretly circulated 
only amongst the Moslems but the Hindu Sabhaits, those cursed, '*communnlisl” 
traitors got hold of aome copies of this our 'National’ confession and broad- 
casted its reprints. Space forbids me from quoting from other circulars issued 
by Provincial Congress 'Governments in C. P., Madras, etc. all fashioned after 
the same pattern pleading in substance lieforc the Tribunal of the Muslim League : 
*'Sir, wc have deprived the ILindus everywhere of what is due to them and given 
Moslems overwhelmingly more than was due ’, oppressed the Hindus as best as 
wc could wherever the MosIcmiis were pleased to demand it : So let the Ixeagne 
be pleased therefore, Sir, to eortify that the Congress Ministries were truly 
imiuirtial and iicrltvtly National •! 1 1”. 

And tbc Moslem League has certified at last by observing the Day of 
Deliverance from the CongreHs Tyranny under which the Moslems groaned for the 
past two long long enduring years. In a way it was a tyramiy : for in all those provinces 
were the Moslems only 7 to 12 p4*.. in iiumorical strcngtli hut the C^ongress gave 
them posts in tiie stingy proiiortiion of 40 .p.c. only iii the Edncationnl, J'olicc and 
other Administrative departments where they ought to have got cent |Kir cent, in 
coiiBiilcration of their histoiical importance, for their being the direct communal 
descKMidaiits of the Moghal Emperora ! Has not even Ixord Zetland rcfciTod to war- 
like qualities of dm MosIcuir only this month, and reminded the Coiigressite 
Hindus that the Moslem Emimrors ruled over India for a time, iniplyin|; thereby 
that tiic Moslems wme therefore some su])crior beings to the Hindus 1 It was 
fortunate that His Lordship was ne^tir sent in liis early youth to any primary 
Maratha schod. Otherwise he would have imen dc|*rivcd of the advantage of that 
argument by a little more knowledge of the fate of that I\los1cm lOmpine, bow the 
Avenging hosts of Hindus h.ad beaten to a chip the forces of these "VVarlikc 
Moslems” in a hundred battle fleid.s, smashed to ]dcces this self-same Moghul Em- 
pire, rearing np an liidcimndciit Jliudu Emtiirc on the ashes of MohIchi Pride and 
Power and hold the Moghul Einficrors as prisoners and pciiHiouerA in their hands. 

But it is no use now on the part of our Congress friends to fulminate AKf^bist 
this latest move of the Mtwlcm liCagne. I'he Deliverance Day of io-(hiy is but the 
inevitable logical <-onscciucncc of tlu^ Kliilafat Day so gaily observed by the Congress 
yesterday. It is you who haA-c initiated the Moslems into tlie belief that the more 
they <lcmand the more you yield, the more they frown the more you idac^. the 
more they i^iwkct the more yon oiler, the more thankless they grow the more 
afTlictccl y*u are with cravinji; for their thanks, l>id you not oficr them blank 
cheques ? Why tlicii get stanietl, now that they begin to till them up with whatever 
ransom they arc pleased to demanvl I Dr. Munjc, Bhai Pammanaiid and other 
Itaidcrs of the llindu Maha 8abha ])rotestcd against the Khilafat Policy, against 
your blank Checiucs, against your meaningless ‘'neither su'cept nor reject” vtq!;arics, 
—but you then deiiotinccd them all as wicked Commuiialists, looked down cveu 
uiion Bhivaji and Pratap as misguided Patriots, bei'aasc they conquered by the 
Bwoid and you gave yourself out as new Messiahs who have come to conquer by 
love aloiio, as world guides in direct communications with the inner voice. And 
now how pitiable it is to find you so sorely atHicted for want of guidance for 
yourselveB to find out a way to aiqiease and win over by love alone a single indivi- 
dual. the Praident of the League, that you should stand imploring at the gates of 
idl the British Governors and the Viceroys to lend you a helping hand. 
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. ^ •X^ it.hBBPen(ri. fiat loiae BritUh Aatiioritiw ortatei 

Ntend to toe wey of the Hmcu M i li e SeUia on a point hen or then tritti a 
Uaje of apmeciatim, ou Oangnn Nationalifte nnd to esehdm in righteona 

ia muind to npoae the anti.Na«onal g^t of 
thaae Hinda Maha Sabhaite Commanalisto than the f^t the British people 
should appreciate thdr policv on this or that point" And now them is a regofai 
scramble amongst these Nationalist Congress leaders to secure and itouriiA in 
face of the wond certificates of appreciation tern the British Covemors and the 
Viceroys to prove that the Congress liinistries wess alter all not so bad and had 
served under the British Government to its satiafactk>B« Moreover, it is also very 
funny to observe that those very Confess leaders, who blamed the Hindu 
Banghatanists whenever they claimed a legitimate protection from ihe British 
Government against the Moslem outrages on the Frontier or in MtoUhar or in 
Bengal, should now be vying with each other in calling upon Governors and the 
Viceroy to arbitrate as the tat judges and save the Congress prestke by declaring 
it not guilty in the very serious case framed against them by we Btalem League. 
Is it not now anti-National to appeal to the British— *'the third party*’— -"the out- 
siders" to step in to settle our internd diflerences which we may have wi& our 
Moslem countrymen ? 

It is also instructive and therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of '*the third party" also constituted a Congress superstition which was responsible 
for so many of its errors. They always used to laney that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never indulge in any anti-National, ulterior, anti-Hindu desi^s. 
The Moslems,— including Messrs. Jinnahs, Huas and Hayat Khans,— were very 
umple-minded folks incapable of any political subterfi^es and as devotees (d Islamic 

E and goodwill had no aggressive political aims of their own against the 
us. Nay, even the Frontier tribes, the "brave brother Moplas", the Moslem 
populations in Bengal or Sindh who indulge in such horrible outrages against 
Hindus have not taste for it all nursed within themselves— but were umost 
compelled to rise and revolt against the Hindus by "the Third Party" the Britishm. 
When the British did not step in, we Hindus and Moslems lived together in perfect 
amity and brotherly concord and Hindu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unheard of”. 

Thousands of CongreBsite Hindus are observed to have been duped into thia 
silliest of political supersUtions. As if Mahamad Kasim, Gazanis, Ghoria, 
Allauddins, Aurangjebs were all instigated by the British, by this Third Party, 
to invade and lay waste Hindu India with a mad fanatical fury. As if the history 
the last ten centuries of perpetual war between the Hindus and Moslems was an 
interpolation and a myth. As if the Alis or Mr. Jinnah or Sir Bikandar were 
mere school children to be spoiled with the offer of sugar pills by the Britiah 
vagabonds in the class ana persuaded to throw stones at the house of their 
n&hbouTS. They say, "before the Britiidi came, Hindu Moslem riots, were a thing 
unheard of". Yes, but because instead of riots Hindu 'Moslem war was the order 
of the day. 

But supposing for a while what the Gandhists maintain that it is Ais third 
party, the British, who are solely responsible for hypnotising Moslems into anti- 
Hindu and anti-National tendencies, now is it that Gandhi]! and his Congresaito 
Lieutonants are invok in g the very "third party" — ^the British Gmvemors and the 
Viceroys to act as arbitrators, to jfudge whether the Congress was mlly guilty of 
the accusations levelled by the Moslem League against it f Is the leading abator 
the best person to arbitrate ? To request Ihim whom you accuse as the leaiting 
instigator to investigate into the crime f If the Congress superstition WM true then 
the British are sure to adjudge the Award in a way to intensi^ ta ill-will and 
distrust between the Congressite and the tague so as to andermme 
any chances of Hindu Moslem understanding and conoid. ^ men 
third party theory was wrong and supentitious or you have obviously 
approaching the very mischief making third pwrty to arbitrate 

The simple fact which the Congressite Hindus would^do well to talm a note 
of oven now and whidi would spare them frra a Mnes ^°^°ytTOt aim 

bungling steps is that the Moslem rd^on, theocmtio traditions ^»tory aU 
imbue mem with inherent ambition oi Islamic pditoW Sovereignty. The Bntii^ 
Wlicy at timee when it suits British int^t ^ 

the' eacplosive magasine.is genuinely Modem. It wuld ^ heldm dieck rat wm 
to hta who ovmodcB its ezistenM a^ mi 

nateh Itidf WM the magazine. If no^ tim Britidi-maki^ any other mateb may 


yet further 
either your 
bungled^ in 
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of tba two. 
Hindtti. If 


idbtet xaoe in India and diewhen t But to-day England is strong of tba two. 
8 o thstr will fawn on England and eontinne to aggrandise against tha Hindus. If 
to-monow tha Hindus grow stroninst thay will be jading to Hindus too and 
bsbafa as brothers as th^y did in Ifaharaahtra and fanjab in the days of tha 
Psshwar or Banjit Singh. That ia why Hindu-Moslem riots were a thing unheard 
ii in days gone by **to quote the Oongressite Slogan.” 

In all aiubenty I xMuest my Ocmgressite brothers that intead of fulminating 
against the more of the League or what is more likely espeoialiy in the casern 
tSs Gandhist group instead of being yet more browbeaten, the best way would be 
to take it as an efinctiye eye-opener and arrest their steps once for all on Uia danger- 
ous pi^ thay were treading. They should sinu>ly refuse to hare any furUier 
dealing with the Moslema as Moslems. Let -the Indian National Congress rectify 
that fundamental mistake and be once more the real Indian National Congress as 
it claims to be. ' Let it be absolutriy consistent with its own ideal of a territorid 
Nationidism and begin with a clean slate. Let it proclaim once for all that it 
stands by these principles alone : 

EirsUy, it recognises no Moslem as a Moslem or Christian as a Christian or 
Hindu aa a Hindu ; but looks upon them all and deal with them all as Indians 
only,; and therefore, will have nothing to do with any special communal, religious 
or racial interests as apart from the fundamental interests guaranty to all 
citisens Mike. 

Secondly, it does not acknowledge any other constitutional principle with 
regard to dectorates than the rule **006 man one vote” and public services to go by 
merit slone. Only ^ one altemati^e it may condescend to subscribe in view of the 
peculiar situation in India to the^ effect that if Communal representation is to bo 
resorted to at all then it must strictly be in relation to the commercial strength of 
the constituents and in the public services too that relation may be observw, but 
only in so far as it is consistent with merit 


Thirdly and ab^e all, so long as such a National and just constitution could 
not be had, let the Conness resist the temptation of participating in any election 
whatsoever under a constitution which is deliberately meant to divide the integrity 
of the Indian people and is not only used on Communal divisions but is most 
unjustly harmful to the majority community and constitutes a standing instigation 
to the Moslem minority to act fuainst the Nation as a whole as the present consti- 
tution aims to do. So long as there are separate electorates for the Moslems and the 
gwend which in fact means the Hindu one, then let the Moslem League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha i^ticipate in the elections and let the Congress stand supremelv 
aloof as a truly Indian National body which can never condescend to identify itseff 
with any particular communal electorate. 

If but the Congress takes courage in both hands, rectifies its past anti-Hindu 
and anti-National attitude and takes up the stand I have suggested above, the prestige 
of the Congress as a truly National organisation will immediately be enhanced, in 
that case it will regain in general the Molo-hearted confidence of the Hindu Maha 
Babha at any rate. 

But it can on no account continue to pay the double-faced game of getting 
dected on bdialf of the Hindu Electorate as Hindus and betray the legitimate 
interest of the Hindus as Nationalists. It can no longer hunt with the hound and 
run with the hare. Otherwise the Moslems are boiindT to continue and rightly so 
to look upon .it m a Hindu body while ths Hindus will look qpon it and rightly 
too as a Dsajuio-Nationalistic nuisance dangerous to the Hindu cause as well as 
the Indian Ha Anal, as a whole. 


May I hope t^t the wUl open its eyes ? Tf it .does even now it is 

not yet too late I As my inend Mr. Kctkar proposes in “Maratha” of Poona, let 
the Congress observe a Day of Bectification to counteract the Lrague’s Day of 
Ddiveiance, proclaim the truly National orientation suggested above and write to 
to League the led word clwing all further correspondence. “Sir, if you come, 
Y^^*^y®“ 5 MdHyou oppose inspite of you-we shall 
continue to good to free our Hindusthan as nest as we can. 

Moslem frien^ went to have a Boysl Commission to define 
toil rin^ts let to Congress tell tom unccnnpxomisiugdy *if you want to have a 
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ryrt ^ lirf<g«Bd«rt .frtitotion, ^ ttim. ^ Ui^ iribaiud of Art 

•lieodyfaMMa oFnbUeLnr irith 

. (fc). ^ Mdm S^ha will IrnTe to frame a detailed programme of iti 
JSmomieal poliqr m new fatuie when it issneo Ita electoral manilmto. All that 
^ean ^ now u to anggeat a few broad prineiplm. aa apace forbida dilation* 
Rngjo It miiat be remeinbeB^ tlmt man ia not altogether an economical beinc* 

^ notlive by bread alone. Aalt 
m wdiltually true it is alao true in the Racial, Cultural, National and aerenl 
odmmqMeti that go to oonaiitute the human nature. Therefore, the attempt to 
tntccpial all human hiatorj and human acti?itiea in economical terms aloneL is 
aH ^ytf iw one sided and amounts to maintaining that man has no other urge in Mm 
to isst hunger. 

Beeiles hunger, the problem of bread, man has other appetites as fundamental 
aa tSiat aensual, intell^ual, s^timental, some natural, some acquired, some person- 
al, som e aocial, and his being is a complex one ; so also is his history. Man Iim 
atoauMdi but the stomach is not man. Therefore, the solution that is sometimes 
suggested to the effect that that economical community of interest providm tha 
only and the best solvent of all religious, racial, national and other antipathies 
that divide mankind in the world is as superficial as simple. The fact that in 
Europe the wy races and nations wherein Uie prophets of this school arose and 
preadiied and where giant efforts were made to revolutionise all human institutions 
and recast them into this economical mould alone, religious, racial and national 
differences have been assuming formidable pn^rtions and have been persisting to 
assert themselves in Germany, Italy, France, Poland, England, Spain etc. in spite 
of centuries of the most intense propaganda to insist on economical community 
of interest, is enoufA to prove that you cannot altogether eliminate all religions 
or racial or nationw &ctors at a stroke, at a thought. Those who advance the easy 
argument : *lf but you persuade all to unite on the economical plane and to for- 

every other supOTitiaus differences as the racial, cultural, etc.’ forget themselves 
that the very ^buf* in their argument rebuts the practical utility at any rate, apart 
from ita theoretical soundness. Cons^uently, the Hindu Saghatanists must in no 
case delude themselves with the belief that the economical programme alone will 
ever suffice to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout India. ... 

oecondly, they diould remember that economical questions ^ are inextricably 
bound up under the circumstances obtaining in India with religious and rwiai 
complications. ’Chere are thousands of examples which the workers in. the Hindu 
Banghatanist field know through experience that if a Hindu takes to a particulw 
trade which happens to be the monopoly of the Moslems he is persecuted. A new 
Hindu Piniari or Tangewala is threatened at several places with dei^. Witness 
the fact that Moslem daooits who attack cities and villages on the Frontiers and 
loot them proclaim at dunn beats *'we will only loot Hindus, no Moslem shop- 
keepers or money-lenders will we touch.” Hundreds of hundrras of cases of ws 
type could be cited. Now, how are you to afford immediate relief to ^thme Hindus 
umese by organizing them as Hindus ? Moslem police as Moslems, defend them not* 
It is dearly a idi^ua, racial and cultural plane and only Uie patent eoonomied 
pills can anord no cure. To preach to these millions of fanatics, for wmple, ^e 
rioters in Bukkur District that thdr economical intereste are atone with t^ l^ndus 
and thus convert them into human brotherhood I Well, let toem try it who like I— 
but how many centuries will it take ? and what are the Hinto to do fa the meu- 
whileT It te lust to match the monomaniac rem^y of Gandhiji-tim sidn^g 
whed, by whicn he wants to convert the world into Ahimsa and make it resort to 
eternal ffisarmament I Yet, let the wise mouse him^f ^ asked to put into praj- 
tice his excellent suggestion to bell the cat and let all othm fa tfis meanwhile 
take to other practicu contrivances and steps to save tbemsdves 7 

Oonsequmtly, leaving aside the doctrinaire solution of an human eomcoM 
front or toe airy hopes that if but we insist on the eoraomical cmpaunity iA fato^ 
eat of all dike aud mite eU Indiana at *ny rate, on the eemomie^ ^ 
rdigious, racial, national and cultural animositico will vanish uke a mist^ we Hfadn 
B^hatilniato ahould aa pract^ -—t-J 

programme to the economical advance of the Hindu Nation aloae» 
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TUdnff into oonsidemto. tlie ipeoial cimnmstinoei cbtaining in Indin tnd file 
•tage of lodal ipogsmB, the only eohool of economics whidi will suit our niai» 
ments in immeoiate Intnie is the school of NstionsHstio Economy. To ezprass nil 
the lending pntor nnd of onr eoonomicnl policy in n suitable formula, 1 dioud like 
to style it, as the policy of '^National coordiiktion of class interests**. This is the 
economical flank ol the Hindu Banghatanist platform : 

(a) We diall flrst of all wdcome the nuMhine. This is a Bladbine age. The 
handicrafts will of coarse have' their due place and encouragement. But National 
production will be on the bigsost poi^ble machine scale : 

(b) the peasantry and the working class form literally the chief source of 
Nationm wealth, bealh and strength as wdi ; for a stalwart army also has 
lor its recruit depot to depend chic^ on these very classes whi^ supply the Nation 
with the flrst two requisites. Therefore every effort will be made to revigonrate 
them and the villages which are thdr cradla Peasants and labourers must be 
enabled to have their diare in the distribution of wealth to such an extent as to 
enable them not only with a bare margin of existence but the average scale of a 
comfortable life. Nevertheless it must be remembered that Ihey too b^g a part 
and pared of the Nation as a whole must share obligations and responsibilities 
and therefore can only receive thdr share in such a way as is consistent wiUi 
the general devdopment and security of the National Indus^, manufacture and 
wealth in general ; 

(0) as the National capital is under the present circumstances mainly in- 
dividad and hidispenssble for the devdopment of National Industry and Manu- 
hictafe. it also will reedve due encouragement and recompense ; 

(d) but the interests of both the capital and limour will be sub-ordinated 
to the reiiuirement of the Nation as a whole ; 

(e) if an industry is flourishing, the profits will be shared in a large portion 
^ the labourers. But on the contrary if it is a loosing concern, not only the 
Capitalist but to a certain extent even the Labourer will have to be satisfied with 
dimini^ing returns so that the National Industry as sndi may not altogether 
be undimined by the overbearing attitude of the sdfish class interests^ of dther 

capitalists or labourites. In short the claims of the capital and labour will 
be BO co-OTdinat^ from time to time as to enable the Nation as a whole to 
develop ite Natioi^ Industry and manufacture and make itsdf sdf-sufficient ; 

(1) in cases some of the key industries or manufactures and such other kerns 
may be dtogether nationalised if the National Government can afford to do so 
and can conduct them more efficiently than private enterprise can do ; 

(g) the same prindple applies to cultivation of Land. We diould so co- 
ordinate the interest cd the Landlord and the peasant that the National agricultural 
pr^uction may on the whole be developed and does not suffer owing to any adfiah 
tusde between the class interests of the Landowner or the tenants or the tiuer ; 

(h) in some cases the Government may take over the land and mteoduGe 
state cultivation if it can serve to train up the Msant class as a whole with 
use of big machioes and agriculture on a large and scientific scale ; 

(i) all strikes or mkonts which are obviously meant or inevitably tend to 
undermine and cripple National lodnstiy or production in imeral ox, are ^culsted 
to weaken the economic strength of the Nation as a whole must be referred to 
state arbitration and get settled or in serious cases quelled ; 

(i) private property must in general be held inviolate: 

Ik) and in no case there should be on the part of the Blate any expropriation 
of such property without reasonable recompense ; 

(1) every •step must be taken by the state to pioteet National Industnes 
against tedgn competition. 

I l^ve hurriedly lined out the above items to serve ae illustrations only. The 
National economical strength must grow and the Nation must be made economically 
■^-sufficient ; these two mm the pivot of the Policy. 

A spew feature of no less Importance of this Hindu Banghiitenist eoonomics 
must of course be to ssfegnaid the economical interests of the Hindus wheiever 
and whenever they may be threatened by the economical ag gie esion of the non- 
Blndns at happens to day of a set policy in the N^ % 

~ in Anam and in seferal other parte of India. Hten Bslto in all 

I should make it a pdnt to see that tbe^Htedu pf wie nts . ttn Hindu tra^ 

Hindu labourers do not snflbr at the hand cl ndn^Hindu Aggression wbm 
class interests amongst the Hindus theiseslves sbonld be solved in 
U &e above genend prbolple. 
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rwolutioBi paased by tbe WorUnc 
OnuBitte n^tdme oat towaidt the Wu in Europa leave nothing more 
tP ’ y .* **9 .Wy Mtbject, u no new event has happened to demand a change. 
XoBOR the Bntiu ^vmmmt onee mote that a definite and immediate 
dadatato rf gian^g tto :^minj^ Statoe as contemplated in the ■Weatmineter 
Btatatoto at the end War at tte latest is the only means to seenie a 
wholehearted erapaay of ttte Hin^ people with f^glaBd in ^ present struggle 
and.to ensoie Ac wtllingness even of an Independei*Mn(ha in future to continue 

co-i»Ttaerinip in commonweidth on e(|iia] ^firma any delay in granting the 
Do^ion Status as an immediate step to enable India to tread on the path of 
evointionm toimrda, to rttimate political destiny would prove dangerous 

even to the soudonty of the British Commonwealth. The rise and rapid advance 
of Japan in the East, of' RuBsia, Italy and (Germany in the West are events 
portentoua and a content^ and self-governing India cannot but be a mighty factor 
in strengthening the British position in facing any anti-British combinations But 
no amount of political sophisti^ can disarm Indian discontent and make her 
tolerate the humiliation of continuing as a British dependency. Do you expect 
any longer to dupe her into the belief that it is only the want of an understanding 
between the Indian majority and minority, the Hindus and Muslims with regm 
to such details os the percentage in representation otc. that iustifies Engla^ in 
delaying the grant of Dominion Status forthwith ? 'Jlie British statesroen have 
recently stat^ that their conscience forbids to thrust an understanding on the 
minority, the Moslem!^ in India, against their will and would not move am inch 
till the Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compromise and: ai common 
demand for a progressive constitution. It was really a news to learn that Eng- 
fish Statesmen nave grown so god-fearing and Democratical almost overnight as^ 
not to be willing to- thrust on any people anything against their own will I 
But may it be asked that when you thrust your unmitigated political autocracy 
on India, was there any plebisUe taken to ascertain Indian opinion ? Ot did 
yon take a plebislte or receive a united request from the minority, and the 
majority when only a couple of months ago you scrapped up the provincial 
antonomy at a stroke and invested Qovemors with powers to conduct 
the Government at their own discretion and in their own judgment ? And if you 
could thrust undiluted autocracy, a vassalage on India and hold her as a dependency, 
can you not thrust a Dominion Status on her in spite of the will of a Minority 
and especially so when the majority has unanimously demanded it ? You! eon 
thrust curses—can you not thrust blessings ? The sooner the British people cease 
to have a resort to these transparent political subterfuges and to utilise the Modern 
minority to camouflage their own unwiHingness to grant Hinduslhan her birth 
right, her Swaraj^ while she is still treading on an evolutionary path of poKtical 
progress the ^tfer for England, the better for India. If the evolutionary jpath is 
thus altogether closed to the Hindus in particular by empowering the Moslems 
with a dennite veto on all equitable progress a deadlock may ensue, but only for a 
while. Because nature hates vaccum, and if evolutionary progress' is denied the 
forces of Time Spirit cannot but take the other and more d-ngcrons turn. 
UnTess indeed something unexpected and a far more imminent and urgent 
duty faces us in the meanwhile, I call upon all Hindu Babhas whether local, 
provincial or central to concentrate their efforts on the following three-fold cons- 
tructive programme in the main. 

We have numberless tasks before us, all useful, all pressing, in their own 
way. But it is always better to begin with the b^inning. Instead of getting lost 
in detaila or trying to do all at once and ending in leaving everything undone or 
illdone or bungled, carried awaw by anything and everything that comes in the 
way, it is always wiser to choose relatively what is most fundamental, most 
effective and at the same time within the readi of our present resources and ability 
and hit upon a plan to intensify our efforts on those items only in the main. 

We ahould also remember that unless we gather strength wc cannot and 
dicmld not always be after precipitating struggles only to the sake of demonstra- 
tion and excitement at the nsk oi courtii^ an inevitable failure, when it is uncalled 
to. Navigatora abide by the tide. Even lions lie in wait. Great dreadnaughts 
are built m silent and hidden quarters of the ports before they are called out in 
action and can with their multi-throated roar and fire route thdr opponents. 

I have not selected the following items at random. All the above factors are 
toVAw into consideration in their selection. These three it^J are the most ranim- 
the most urgent, and yet quite within the reach of almost every Hindu 
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Bftngliataiiiit who means to do the realiy needful 4 it the hour whSelL 
may not be quite exoitifig to brnn with, is jet quite snxe to ensMe OedoMSiipf 
.HlMudom to face a righteous fi^t in oefeSee of us honour and fiueilM* nim 
the hour Is stmch. Ihose who ean undertste other .ttems of the flagghatan jpA 
along with these mag of eotirse do so. But out first isnd foremost olMBliQBijnnit 
be concentrated on ‘.these three items for 'the next two ^ears to begin qrilliu\ 
Whatever we will bejnble to accompUsIh In thto dtiee^n within these 
will |>ut us in a posilirm of vantage to solve 4 »ther questionB far moBB 
than it can be done if .we take thorn up now. nsrefore^ 

Intensify ^oid: efforts on conducting a udirlwind campaign at WKf vitege 
and town and citj tOi— 

(1) Remove Untoudiability. 

Compel all Universities, colleip^ and schools to make mOitarj tiuiniqg 
ocimpolsory to students and secure entry into the Naval. Aerial and Ndlitaij iorosi 
and ^institations for your youths in any and every wsy. 

(3) Prepare the Hindu-Electorate to the utmost measnre possible to vote on^ 
for Ihose Hindu Banghatanista who openly pledge ^to safeguard Hindu iatSBoalis. 
and not to vote for the Congress Candidates, who can never serve Hindu mtevsat 
with lull freedom and boldness even if they wish or promiM to do so, so long as 
riiey are bound by the Congress discipline and tied to tne Congsess ticket. 

The first of these items will enable yon to consolidate at least a couple of 
crores of your own brethnm who are relidously, culturadly. natumally and hi efurj 
other way as much a part and parcel of Hinaudom as asgr of us can claim to bA 
Every local Hindu Babha must see to it in its own lo&ity that these our so 
eallea untouchable brethren arc Immediately elevated to the levri of the so-culled 
touchables by securing to them oU fundamental righto wkieh every ottisen, even 
non-Hindu, are entitled to cxerciee in public life. We should persuade our 
touchable brothers, in cases wherever untouchable brothers are tq^presaed In any way 
on the only ground of untonchability based on birth alone, to fight their cause out 
if need be by lesorting to law Court. Of course we should on no account molest 
or disrespect the sentiments of our Bauatani brothers so far aa tbrir personal 
freedom is concerned. But in public scbools, conveyances, posts, services nod in 
every aspect of public life no Hindu should be permitted to deprive other Hindus 
of their public rights on ground of caste or untouchabilily alone, Whatever social 
equality we Hindus allow to Moslems and other non-Hindus must as a right 
brieug to our Hindu brothers of whatever caste they be. To act otherwise is in 
reality an insult to our common Hinduncss. It. must be plainly mentioned here 
that even those who are at present bracketed as unVmchables are themselves 
guilty of this sin just like those who arc bracketed as touchable Hindus. 
For, every untouchable caste treats some other caste supposed to be in- 
ferior to it as untouchable as ruthlessly as it is treated itself by others. 
The sin is common to all of us and therefore, let us all join hands together and 
be determined to remove this curse with a supreme effbxt. In the meanwhile our 
Bauatani brothers may rest assured that barring the fundamental rights which 
every citizen is entitled to in public life, the Hindu Mafaasabha will always idrain 
from having any recourse to law to thrust any religious reform on any sect with- 
in the Hindu fold even in the case of uiitouchability. But riiose Hindu Suigailian- 
ists, who are convinced of the incalculable harm untouchability haa done and is 
doing, should also be free to act up according to their owu conscience in their own 
dealings. The lines on which 1 call upon the Hindu Saagathaiiisto to carry on an 
intense campaign of removing untouchability would be made clear from time to 
time as the work proceeds. I may mention here even at the risk of a personal 
reference that those who can should make it a point to read the report of the 
Batnagiri Hindu Bibha under my lead in conducting such an intense campaign 
against untouchability which was attended with notable success. It will also n^e 
it clear that the wproach of the Hindu Babha to the question of the removal of 
untouchability difiers at the root from the approach of the Gandhist attempt to 
remove it. Therefore, although we may co-operate yet we should not identity our 
movement with the Gandhist movement. 

In the next two years* time we Hindn Sabhaits must do more in removing 
untondbability than two hundred years could do in the past. 

Bo far as the second item is concerned the plans will be ontined in the All- 
India Committee and the sittings ^ the Working Committee from time to 
time. 
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— ^ «7 key-Btone o* the whole 

5?** A * A- 4 Hindu electonte aoes not return only tl 

ftot et hMil ete to Am Le^tawe md local bodice bnt allows the Ootu^ the dght 
to wnweamt the ^du dwtontes in the eyes of the (Jovernineat, the wndua most 
Motinae to as political orp^g in Hindiuthan, in their own connt^y. The 

Hindus BMy fight and win political rights as they have done to a great extent in 
Um pMt. But so long as have not cured themselves of Uiis suiddal Icdly of 
resigning those rights in ttie hands of the Oongtesg at the polls, they can never ex- 
l^t to ■trwigthw the legitimate position of Himiitdom in India. But on the con- 
trary will find themsd^ as non-entities and tUe Moslems alone more profited by 
those very ngnto which ^e Hindus have won and consequently, in a position to 
suppress the Hindus with all the greater impact 

Bemember also that a^ new Bound Table Conference or a sort of a Constituent 
Assembly may be called in near future. So long as the Hindus return as Ihoir 
representatives the Congreasite alone, the Government is bound and justified to 
look upon the Congress protests against it. And they will not recognize the Con- 
gr^s as reprcMuting the Moslems or the nation as a whole even if the Oongiess 
claims that position ; because the Moslems refuse to return any Moslem on the 
Congress ticket as a rule. Even Dr. Kitohlcw was defeated at the moslem polls be- 
cause he stood on the Coiigress ticket. Under such circumstances, there is a grave 
and a sure danger of a further surrender of Hindu riglits to Moslem demands whufii 
are already claiming equality of status even in the Hindu provinces. There will be 
no 'Use of protest from ithe Hindn Bangathanist Party or of the secret bickerings 
or fulminations of those Hindus in the Congress camp itself who personally hate 
this attitude on the part <if the Congress as an organization : for, tficre will be no 
party with credentials from the Hindu electorate to represent them, who can advo- 
cate at the Conference the legitimate Hindu rights as freely and boldly and uncom- 
promisingly as the Moslem League reiireseutativcs can do theirs. 

But if the Hindu electorate docs e\'Gr come to its senses, refuses to return the 


Congressite candidates and returns only the Hindu Bangathnnists in majority, the 
Hiudus can have Hindu Sani^athaiiist Governmont in at icast seven provinces as 
the Moslems have in the Punjab, Bengal, etc., and the Hindus can capture enough 
political' power so as to be in a position to remove at least 75 per cent of me 

g rievanoes under which they are groaning now even in provinces like U. P. where 
key form the majority and the Congress ruled. The Provincial ix>lice and the 
public service will be under the oommand of Hindu BangJtthaiiist Govern men ts and 
will not dare to trample on or neglect Hindu rights. Nay, the Moslems of them- 
selves, will neither dare to encroach u{)on Hindu rights nor put forward such 
intolerable suiti-Hindu or antinational demands. As we have no grudge against 
the Moslem minority iu so far as their legitimate riglits arc ooiicerncd and as 
Hindn &\DgathanistB are ever willing to live in an honourable friendship and amity 
with their Moslem countrymen in Hindusthan. tlic Moslem miiiority loo will have 
every protection in the exercise of its legitimate rights. 

Therefore, all our efforts must be intensely concentrated during the next two or 
three years in ])crsuading the Hindu electorate to vote for the Hindu Bangathanists 
alone and not to vote for the CongTcssites in any further elections. Tliis will reanire 
a daily press devoid to the Hindu Bangathanist cause and a Central Fund. Above 
all we shall have to form a Hindu Party — including Banutanists, Arya Bamajists and all 
such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections, who have not as yet any formal coanectiou 
witii the Hindu Mohasabha as an organisation but are as devoted IJiiidu Bangathanists 
as the lliiidu Bablioits themselves. The ways and inc^'.iis of effecting it all is a 
matter of detail and ought to be attended to by the local, provincial and the Cen- 
tral Hindu Mahasablia organisations and above all by ^'11 lliiidu Bangathanists 
whether they be formal members of the Hindu Babha or iiot. 

But if ill 8|>ite of our dforts Uic Hiiulu Electorale persists in its suicidal 
folly and votes for the Congress and wc do not secure a majority at the polls, 
never mind. Our efforts are sure to suci^eeii In secuiring a minority, as we already 
find in Mahaniatra and some otiier places that Hindu Bangathanist candidates are 
not only elected iu some hotly contested elections against the Oongress but in 
cases have topped the polls. And even the presence of a minority of devoted Hindu 
SangathanistB iu legislatuTcs and local bodies acts as an effective chock on the way- 
wardness of the minority, gives a tongue unto Hindu grievances and paves a way 

*"Buf iFwfwe completely outvoted «t the dections and do not amure a 
seat, never mind still, wo imall acknowledge tiic defeat and share the humiliation 
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in general* But we can proudly claim for ouTeelTes individnally that we did not 
betray oor conecience in spite of OTcrwhelmlng odds. The responsibility of the 
electcm defeat and the humiliatioii will lie on the Hindu electorate in general 
and not on him who easts his own vote at any rate on the Hindu side. Moreover 
the very threat of a contest in dections against the Congress on such a righteous 
issue is bound to compel the Goniras to be more and more afraid of sacrificing 
Hindu interests on the altar of the lettiBh of a pseudo-Nntionalism. 

To Join the natmnal fight when and while the forces arc winning, is patriotic 
enough. But when the fight for a righteous cause is almost lost, to persist still in 
rallying round its banner and refuse to betray one’s conscience to the last, in spite 
of a general defeat and humiliation,— is umply heroic \ and all that an honest 
sddier can individually do I If he cannot share the joy of a general victory, 
nothing can deprive him of the supreme satisfaction of having done his duty well. 
Tins should he the faith' with which the Hindu Sangathanists should continue 
their contest under the present circumstances. Ixst us determine, even if the 
worst comes to the Worst, to be the last of the devoted batch of the Hindu Ban*- 
gathanists than to be the first of the Hindu traitors. 

Reaolutiona— 2nd Day— X^alcutta— 29th December, 1939 

The Communal Award 

The iimih subjects dealt, with to-day were the Communal Award, the Hyderabad 
satyi^aha and reforms, the. Sukkur riots and the demand for the release of 
political prisoners. 

The resoliition on the Communal Award which was moved by Mr. N, C» 
Chatter ji, Gmcnd Secretary, ran 

’’liie All-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its emphatic condemnation of the 
Communal Award as the basis of the present Indian Constitution and appeals to 
all Indians to organize a country- wide agitation for its abolition on the following, 
among other grounds 

It' is against all principles of Democracy and cuts at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism ;* 

It retains and extends the evil of separate communal electorates fatal to 
representation ufioii a national basis on which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly be built up ; 

It introducGS the unprecedented system of statutory majority and shitutory 
minority wlficb is a negation of reBponsiblo Democratic Government and only 
accentuates communal bittemeBs ; 

It preyents the free formation and grouping of parties in the legislature on 
the basis of social and eoonomic programmes on which Democracy defends ; 

It has split up the body-politic and the electorate into 16 diirerent sections 
or groups each of which is to elect by itself and separately its own roprcscntalives 
so os to render them, incapable of a. national outlook and common points of view, 
pc^cieB or programmes ; 

It is grossly untair to Hindus, particularly in the Central legislature' and 
in tbe Provincial Leghlatures of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam wheoe they have 
beea allotted a smaller number of seats than what their population -strength 
entHks them to ; ^ * 

It gives to Europeans, parUeularly in Bengal and Assam,, esccssive weightage 
of representation at the expense of both Hindus and Musalmana ; 

%ie Mahasabha declares that there will be no peace in the country unless 
and until the Comiianal Award is annulled. 

Mr. Chaiterji said that if Bengal was to live the Communal Award must go. 
No province in India had been so hard hit as Bengal by the Award, which was 
a crude device to crush the province, because it was '^the citadel of Indian 
nationaHsm.” For Be^al, it was not a matter of mere debate, it was a matter 
of life aud death. The Award was designed deliberately to crush and cripple 
Hindus. It was not an Award, but a punitive, vindictive measure to punish 
Hindus, particularly the Hindus of Bengal. 

The Moslem League, he continued, had been championing and acclaiming 
the Award because it wanted to foster communal differences and animosity. "We 
are out to destroy this Award, because we want to destroy communal animosity 
and bickerfngB,* Mr. Chatterji added t "The sooner this Communal Award is 
expunged born the Statute Book the* better lor the whole of India.” 




He entet ot the Oommaiud Award in Banaal had ben to aet w ■ 
l^mng in the poUl^ life of the prorfan. The gnmp that had a&ad 
wortaDg OB wamunal linea and was abniing ita poim in orte to 


-n PM. « 1 PBOOEBDINaB BEBOLimoilS 
wpw a n taMoB <d variooe 

**Ptottve Bamecii^ atrengtb, nitioiilarly in Bengal, lie. ( 

SSf ttSTthe’^fSi •“d 1 

•eotarian 

power was „ 

cripple aod crush the Hindus. 

•The Hiudus were oppos^ to the Oommnafd Award on prmcipl^ not merely 
to secure a few more Mts, out beoauM they were oppomd to a aeotaxian poUfly* 
st^ for a national noltcy and for loint dectoiates. Let Hindus not jS^e 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the Hinduaabhaits are 
communaiistSh’’ he declareiL ^y are dqI Their outloiA: is nationalistie. and. 
“ concerned, they will never Iowa the flag of nationalism. 

, Jbe Communal Award Imving proved disastrouiito the Hindus of Bengal, 
it IS time that they waked unitedly for its aunulmmt. It can only be foiutht 
by a real consolidation of Hindus. We refuse to obey the dictates and Sts 
of Mahatmas, Saxdars and Pandits. We want to return genuine Hindu 
repreaentativea to the legislatures, pledged to fight the Communal Awfod which 
ia a menace to both Hindus and Moslems.’* 


Seconding the resolution. Sir Ookul Chand Narang (Punjab) said .that they 
wanted to do away with the Communal Award becaow *thinr idml was to form 
a united nation in India. So long aa the Award :remained, the peoples India 
could not become united, nor could th^ hope to win Bwaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems w» that unless their demands ware ooneeded 
the political progvesa of India must be hdd up. That Attitude was an tmtoome 
of the Commuufltl Award. 

Supporting the resolution. Dr. Jtadha Kumud Mukerji observed .that ilw 
Award was the outcome of a ••divide and rule” policy. The scheme of aeimtism 
involved in the Award had been foisted even upon communities and parties who 
had not askea for it, namely, Shias, Indum Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award was aot .a conceesion to any particular community out of «r%ard ior Ita 
wdlare. The xesoltttioa was passed innunimouBly. 


Tlie 


iSOSKUA SlOTB 

fesoliition rdatiag to the Siikkiir riots ooudemiied Moiflem agitation for 
i of the Manail^, • which was new used ss a rnosane. which :has bean 
laioo of toe So v em m ent since British rule wss established 100 yaass ag«\ 
•ud ‘which was being used for various purnoaes. 

*The TUfhtoato -impeaM to tbe 4^vemment not to yiiid to the ^lemapd of 
the Moslems, as tost would result in Ihe creation of. a pmuu^ soncoe of 
oommimal troe^ aa the baildiags were in dose proximity to Sn Sadbala» a poaoe 
of Hindu pils^sMge. 

It ftlso oendemned the Sind Government tor ••having failed fimaly to deal with 
the Manxilgah agitation and protect Hindu Ufc s»d property ’’ and ausad. upon the 
Government to take ••vigorous measuns in arrealMig and deali^ out pnatshjiMat to 
all culprita. irrespective of their position, to. rwne abducted wohm and chd ^yi 
and to provide for adequate compensation to Hindu aufferera by levying a punitoFe 
tax on the Modems concerned in the affected area.** 

The Babha appealed to His Excdleney the Governor to sppomt aa Ixnpaitin 
committee to inquire into the causes of the note. . . . ^ .. 

Dr. B, 8. IfooiM, who sponsored the resolution, yd that the only effeeg ws imy 
of protecting the Hindu minoriries in Modem mwi»y pnivmy was to cdiUUsh 
Hindu Ministries in the seven provinces wlm ^ ^ .S? 

remedy, he added, lay in tine hands of the Hindus throadves, wi at the nat 
deottona to the legislatures the Hindus should return only Hindu 
tlves, not Congress representatives. That was also the only way of protactmg Hindu 
iutemts in East Benj^. 

SpcBldng in Batniott of the negation. Mr. AMmfrm, Pieeident of Snlto 
MnnkiSSS^Hid thnthehnd witnei^ the mnito of 

by fln^ Hindu property. He a^ed that in Snkknr eJene ow 800 miyae ro ,ir aw 

Audited wd wl bSI^ b«»^ 13 ? 

■hnnM). He that the nneleadeta had not been wteateg. ,un to oia « 

Snn^ha ^ Sm%ndn leedete who were engaged fe idfinding leliel to yietbuiif 
the rioting had been deported. Thn lewilnUon waa canled. 
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Otbbe Bmolutiovs 

A ntolatioii nrsfaiK the iamiediAte i^iie of politieal prisoneri wio pot fxom 
tto Ghab^ and oarried muuiimooily. Moring the xeaolntion, Blr. Savarkar aaid that 
it waa the duty of every Hindn to work for the rdeaae of theee jrouthe. 

Anotfier xeeolution moved bom the Chair and carried nnanimoaaly demanded 
tile leetoratioii of teraplea and plaoea of wondiip which had been converted into 
moaqnea or put to other nee. tte Preaident explained that tiie reaolation waa a 
eoimter-move to Hoelem agitation for the reetocation of certain placea which were at 
one time moiqaee. 

BtOl another rceolution moved from the Chair and carried nnanimooaly urged 
the xedieaa of ‘grievances** of the Hindn anbiecta of Khairpur State, in the Ponjih. 
Mr. Savarhar aaid that it was part of the Mahaaahba’a programme to agitate for the 
lediesa of grievances of Hindu sab}eets in Moslem States. They had already taken 
np the oaose of the Hindu subieots of Hyderabad State, and they intended to 
eapouae the cause of the Hindu subjects pf Bho^. 

^ another resolutioD, the Sabha expressed satisfaction at the 'sncoessful 
temdnation’* of the civil resistance movement in Hyderabad (Deccan), ohahicteriaed 
the reforms announced by the Nixam’e Government as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disapjpointiag*’ and urged upon that Government ' to give effect to the proposed 
reformSk madeqtnate as th^ are, without further delay.’* The Mahasabna then 
adJoanuKi. 

Reaoiltioa*— 3rd Dny— Calcutta— 30th. December, 1939 

N. W, F. Pb. Admihibtbation 

Giiticlam of the Bengd Minim’s attitude to Hindus is contained in a resolu* 
tion paaaed by the Mahaaabha, which concluded to-day. 

Otiur important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the 
war, the farmatidn of a Hindu ‘militia**, India's future Constitution, and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The first resolution considered rdated to the administration of the North- 
Wert Frontier Province, and read 

"1110 Hindu Mahasabha records its emphatic condemnation of the weak-kneed 
poDey pnnned by tiie Government of In<tia on the North-West Frontier of Indian 
whltt naa led to frequent raids in the border districts, cases of kidnapping* 
loss, of life ^ Government Officers, both Indian and Britisn, and a huge expendi- 
tttro from the Indian Exchequer year after year. 

"The All-India Hindu Mahaaabha regards tiie Congress administration in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces as a failure inaemuch as it has failed to take effec- 
tive etopi for the prevention of. raids and kidnapping.** 

Bai Bahadur BMram of Deia Ismail Khan, who moved the resolution, described 
aouM of the happenings in. the Frontier Province during the Congress Administra- 
tion and 11 ^ that although in a minority, the Hindus of the province did not ask 
te mote aeate in the legialalniie or Qth«r special privileges bnt what they wanted 
waa that their lives and property slundd be protected from tribal attacks. He said 

the tribal peoples sii^gtad out Hindus for their depredations and spared Moslems. 

Diwan Datram elsQ of the Frontier Province* seconded the resolution 

whiidi .was carried nnantmoasly. 

w Tbb Butgal Minibtby 

The oonferenoe then duettsaed the zesolution on the Bengal Ministry which waa 
moved by Dr. Shyama Fraaad MuhherJ^e. The resdution, which was passed, read : 

"The Hindu Mehaeebha ncorda ita strong protest against the openly oom- 
munal and reactionary policy of the preront Minutry in Bengal as evinced by its 
various lertslativt eonctments and administrative measurea wculated to curb the 
righta iodliberties of the Hindoa of Bengal and cripple their economic strength 
imd ooltaral Ufa. 

"As jnetancaa may be meotfoned the following : The passing of the Calontta 
Mnnicipal Amandaaent Art whieh ie not only anti-Hindu out also anti-national 
with its introduetioAi of aapaxate elertorates in the constitutioA of the Corporation 
oi Calcutta. 

"Intrddactkm of tile oommimil ratio in the public services ; 

‘Undue pieteapee to Mohammedans in the xeciuitment to public services in 
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of tte PnMic Senio* OomiitiMdQa^ or iilttoirt 

trytmeot Mrinit Hindu offioen iu inMie lerrieM. Ftafiug, 
nuMnRlM ^ jnroBimnK of oSem on eomunnal nmMwfaftimw • 

‘TffmSnn^^ tli ^ .**P*^J *•“ educutlMial Mrriee; 

*. «u “a . integrily of the ndmiiiirtiiAon by 

« IB WOOBC tipn a tae i>rweide ^ minunum quaUAcntibn ; 


^eqnec for pqiposM of reUef and in nspect of agricultuial and industrial loons : 

Abuse of political power te tbe purpose of economic strangulation of the 
Hincli^ .... 

‘Dimminatm agunst Hindus in the matter of licence and contracts ; 
of Hwlu*SStoe ^ Eengali language and undermine the loundalioiis 

•Fersiftent nJ«ligence in ^ matter of checking widespread destruetio& and 
desecration of Hindu temples; idols and places of worship ; 

*^UDwamnted interference with the peaceful performance of Hindu religioiio 
holds and ceremonies in private houses and public festivals : 

nntedmacfi mth Bberty of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
aeeodalion of Hindus : 

*Subsidiung Mohammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal propaganda ; 

Failnre to take effective steps for the prevention of crime against Hindu 




*^hui Sabha calls upon tbe Hindus of Bengal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rifdits, liberties and cnltnre under the Muner of the Hmdn Mibh^mKh^ 


against the flagrant encroachments made thereon under the policyv pursued by the 
present Ministry; This Sabha further eaUs upon the Hindus of tndm to stand by. 
the Hindue of Bengid in that flght for the maintenaiioe of their iast rights and 
interesta.** 


Speaking in BengalL Dr» Shyama Prasad MiMarjee said t&ai a diort while 
ago, on the motion of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, he and Mir; 
B. C. Ghatte^ee waited on the Premlm and tdd him of certain grievances from 
which the Hindus of Beniml sufiered on account of the policy at the Ministry* 
That was three weeks ago, nut no reply* had been received from.liF. Buq. 

Proceeding Dr. Mnl^eriee said tfaid the* plight of Bengali Hindus was dixectlt 
attributable to the Communal Award. In fkirness to Moslems; il had to be ad* 
mitted that the Awmd had not been devised by them (the Moriiims), but by the 
British GovemmenC; If Hindus wanted to live as a community they must ah all 
oosti have the Award annulled. 


ago, on toe motion ot mi. A. K. faziui Muq, tm Premier of Bengal, he and Mr; 
B. C. Ghatterjee waited on the Premlm and tdd him of certain grievances from 


Beferriiu^ to the activities of the Bengal Ministry, Dr.. Mu]dier}w said that 
if it worked. Kor the commonweal, tho!*. m spite of the AwnadL the Hindua would 
have nothing, to complain of. But it bad to be recorded tbaS the high hopes whidi 
they had enhestained when Mr.. Fazlui Bnq became PremiR had not malmdiied. 
Soon after hm aaeamption of office, Mr. Hnq, he said, devdKq)ed a strong communal 
bias# and devised measure after measixce detrimental to tfm interests of Hindus. 
Dr. Mukbasjee maintained tlud it was owing to tbe actmities and the pnblie nt^- 
anee of Mfc; Hnq and some other pmainent members of the Moslem Lesgne that 
a.bdief had. come to be entmtained by tbe Moslemi manses that a Moslm rq; 
had been established in Bengal. He add^l that^ lef h to themsdvei, the Moslem 
masses had no strong communal bias sad were willing to live in pem ^th thmr 
‘ Hindu nehdibourB* AnslysiDg the resolation, be said that there were m it 19 specific 
instenoee fffiscrimiDatory; action by the Bengal Ministry, but the 
could be amplified several timen Th^ were pr^Mured to prove to the hut 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Mukheriee added that the difference between the list of giievanM set 
forth by Mr. Huq against the Ccmgress Ministries imd givp in Ihis r^nUon 
represented the difiereime between truth and falsdtood. While the Hindus of Bengal 
demand^ their rights: they desired that all ether communittes lu the prownce 
dioald equally enjoy their respective rights. There *3 S? 

dispoasesrion. The preimnt Mmistrv h£l failed to hold the balance even. 
topdeu fi eft and actions had always oeen prejudicial to the interests of Jiinans, Dr« 
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IfUidMilaQi in oondmion, mged thnt In til fninve tleetioni to local ot Icgialatito 
bodiet tbgf dionld r et u rn men wlio would be able to uphold Hindu inteieatB on an 
^-India ba^ without at the tame timi^ inlniing the intenata of other 


Beoonding the reablulion, Mr. L, B. Bkopaikar (Poona) a^ that the payeholo- 
meal explanation of the "^trocitiea** which had been committed by Moalema on 
Hiodna In the different parta of India waa that they (the Moalema) were actuated by 
a apirit of aggrandiiement, and held the belief that it was their miaalon to rule and 
the aaisaion cn others to submit The average Hindu, on the other hand, had the 
mentality of defeatism and surrender. It was that mentality that was at the toot 
of the plixht of the Hindus today. If they gave up thdr ^rit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect 4lheir ri^ts, he had no doubt that Bloelems would be 
mom .ieaaonable and woidd not eneroadh upon those righta. 

Brimati 8abitri DM (a Gixe^ convert) and Mr. //. AT. Baan spoke in support 
of die resolution. Mr. B. .BanerJi^ho followed, aaid that it was a matter of 
regret that thera^diottld be adll four Hindu membcnrs in what he termed the **com- 
.mnnal Bengal Ministry*. He called upon the Hindus to demand that resignation. 
Bwami Satyanand and Mr. fiasi > Bhnaan Gangooly supported the resolution, 
whioh was carried with acclamation. 

Thb Hindu Muitia 

The Mahaaahha seadived to torn a volunteer corps of its own, to be known as 
*THndn .Militia,** and called u{ion .Hindus betwen ages of 18 and 45 to enlist as 
members of the **Militia.** 

'The preamble stated that anch a move was necessary in view of the fact that 
Iioid Zadand **liaa inihrectly enoouraged Moalema to regard themaelTeB as having 
I rtfatimis with iadegmAot Moslem uationa beyond the frontiers of India, that 
' nt ieadm of the Moalem league, such as Mr. A. fiL Fadul Huq, the 
of Bengal, has threatened uotual revolt and civil war if the future Indian 
' i la not drafted to thmr entire aatiafoction, and that Moalema are 
_ _ and training banda of milida of their own, such as the Ehaksara who 

gave JO mueh<txonble to the CkmgceBB ^Government in the United Provinces.** 

Dr. Maonji aaid that after the declaration of ^ar, 8ir Bikander Hyat IDian, 
iflm Pseaiiar d the Punjab, announced that Tie would give ten lakhs of soloiers Isom 
ibm to -fight on the side of Bi^Unid sgainst Germsny* The uuestiou might 

wenr ihe aslid what were the Hbdus going ^to oontribnte ? Mahatma Ganohi 
Ind laid that the Gongress, whidi aome ‘peoifie described as a Hindu organimtkm, 
nye aoldiera or money but eoidd help Bqgbuid only with its moral 

m IdCt it to his hearm* eommansense te .decide whether an offer of 

1 woaifi be better appreoated lifaen an offer *of man and weapons. 

Dr. Mooi^ asked lus audience to dmiw j i^cftiire in .their minds of what 
would himpau jhoiild &gland fail to defeat Germany* It was quite likriy, he said. 
ikmi UbaSm aatioua ucsoss the North-Western Frontier xnight invade India, and 
the Moslems hm woidd support them. They could wall imagine what would be 
the IMe d Hhidna in unch an eventnali^. The danger was obvious. In the 
riwumitiifme. file only moedy for the Hiaww was So form their own militia. 

Jh* liootfje saia tibat every Hindu between the d 18—45 must not only 
hove mBtay training but must also know how to wield the iathi and the awora. 
A youth Bright i owgs litenry^edacation. bat be must so io a military school 
•Dd to the akharm for mflitery training and {hysieal cuunxe. He called upon 
every Hindu fsaodly to sand ad least one son to the BhomOe EQlitary Bdiooi at 
Kaaik for ndStary esaeation, 

8eoi»diii(itM laiolatioDf Bbot Pormanaind said that the {hBoaqphy of non- 
viofenoe could not be the philoaociiy of gnuting national life. The theoiT of non- 
viifienoi pmehad by Mr. Gandhi, nnd accepted by the Coagiess was against the 
edtuia^ and history of the Hindus. It waa against tfae’teadring of their 

aeriptsSea, Dr* Amnlyaratan Ghoas^ Mr. Anandmiya Kale, Professor Deahj^de and 
Mr. nadheswaii Pleoiiad dao supported tl^ leBolution, wludi was earned. 

Dfirancai or India A Wae 

Mr, C« IT. BavtmhL Pkcaideal the Maharashtra Hindu Mahaaahba, moved 
n moliitioii OB *War d India,* which read 

**In view of the statement made by His Majesty’s Government that it haa 
deehmd wnr wMi n daaiiu to aalMnaid dm vital mindpfea of Freedom and Demo- 
^ ^ Yant, and in view <S the met that nowhem is these 
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j“*VT any mUitory attMk to the oommoii 

ranocro of England and India, and as India » unfortunately not in a poaitton to- 
day to Mrry out that rMjwnaibihty unaidei there to ample room for whde-hearted 
cooperation Mtwegi India wd England and that m . order to make auch cn- 
operatwn effectivey His Majesty a Government should immediately fai k* steps ; 

'To introduce responsible Government at the centre. 

W iv grievpuB wrong done to tim Hindne by the Communal Award, 

both at the Centre and in the l^ovinces—psaticwiurly in Bengal and ^e Punjab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Btatutory Minority 
to all principles of Democracy, with their representation in the LKtolatoiwi reduced 
far below what they are entitled to even on tne basis of their population strength. 

**In order to inspire the people of India to feel that the Indian Army is the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Army of Occupation of the 
British, to remove all artificial distinctions between the so-called “listed” and **non- 
listed” classes or *'martial” and ^'non-martial” races, and to accomplish the com- 
plete Indianization of the Indian Army as early as possible. 

*To modify the Indian Arms Act so as to bring it on a par with what 
prevails in England. 

'To expand on an extensive scale the Indian Territorial Force and the 
University Training Corps, to establish such military organization in provinces 
where they are not in existence at present, and to increase substantially the 
admission of cadets at the Indian Military Academy. 

*To make adequate aiTangcments for the training of the people in' all branches 
of the Defence Force so as to make it ready for all emergencies”. 

Mr. Saptarshi explained that the resolution did not ask Hindus to non-co- 
operate with the British, neither did it ask them to give unconditional co-operation. 
It was in effect resiransive co-operation which was the policy advocated by the late 
Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak. It laid down certain conditions, on the fulfilment of which 
Gie Hindu Mahasabha would give its co-operation to the British. Mr. Saptarshi 
then explained in detail the terms of the resolution. Mr. N» C, Chatterji supported 
rile resolution, which was carried. 


Dominion Status 

The following resolution on “Independence and Dominion Status” was put from 
the Chair and carried 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms complete Independence as the goal 
of India’s political aspirations, and urges that a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as denned iu the Statute of Wesiminster be conferred immediately on India. 

*‘Tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha emphatically protests against the recent 
pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
zurtber constitutional progress of India must de))end upon a solution of its com- 
munal and minority problems, since they dagrantly violate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a democratic constitution, resting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
party commanding a majority and not subjected to the vote of the minorities.” 

League Demand of Royal Commission 


Dr. B. S, Moovje then moved a resolution criticising the observance of a 
'*Day of Deliverance” by the Mosleip League and the demand for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission by Mr, Jinnah. , • , , 

The resolution said that Mr. Gandhi’s policy had widened the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems so much that tlwre app^red to be no practical chance of bringing 
alMut Hindu-Moslem unity in the near future : that Moslems had been made much 
of both by the Congress and the Government and bad been given concessions, at the 
expense of constitutional and administrative Hindus, much more than what were 
their due on a proportion of population. 

In view of these facts, the Mahasabha declared that there was no lustification 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission, but, if a Royal Commission was 
appointed, tnen its terms of reference should also include an investigation of various 
acts of oppression and atrocities committed by Moslems on Hindus lu both Moslem* 
majority provinces and Moslem -minority provinces.” The resolution was carried. 

Hindu Sangathan & Sdddhi 

Another resolution was passed urging the necessity of the ffindii Sanahathan 
and Buddhi movement for the strengthening and consolidation of xiinauB of India* 
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SugiurtiidsU aU <mr 'au •ncoeeded to • gnat estant in 

SanatanUte Bikl>a,*Jaina and^foS 


g T g ^ 4 •** \'rr^ ■uwwnca no ft greftc extentiiii weldiiilt mi mdna 

Aryft dwft]utm fiftnataaisto. Bi^ Jains and alf^sm^ti^SA 
Hmdir nation so as to prosent a conwlidated front for the first time in tiwT fSSit 
juBtorv of Ott^ race and roused pan-Hindu consciousness throughout the land wluch 

M them all to struggle wi A unparalleled enthusiasm umier the 

banner in defeu^^ Hinc^ rights .and in vin^BoEitien of ' Hindu ’honour^ and 
BuccMded in baffling and overawing all anti-Hii^du tor«es-i-the opin hostttto of 
Musliins on the one l^d and the^ covert antipathy of the British^OoverniMt 
as well M the treMherous atdtude of Oongressites on the otber-^to such ah extent 
as recording a moral victory in favour of our Hindu Sanghatanists’ forces. 

•‘And w^reas the hexoie sacrifices on the part of those thousandi of thditsahds 
of Hmdu civil resisten have at last compelled the Nizam’s Government to announce 
reforms which it refused to do for the past 25 years and which, however halting, 
stingy and tainted with flamboyant pretensions to everlasting Muslim suprema^ 
in (he State, are nevertheless due to the constitational breach effected by the Hindu 
forces in the dtadel of fanatical autocracy that has dominated the State up to dat& 
and persuaded the Nisam to plead for the spirit of accommodation, peace and amity 




expansion, 

•Ihe Working Oommittee. in consultation with and the consent of aeVttal 
leaders of the Nizam’s States resolves that the civil resistance campaign be Suspended 
for the time being with a view to find out how the Nizams Government will 
meet the fundamentu grievances of the Hindu subjects in the actual pperition 
of the reforms. It assures the Nizam’s Government that if the and promises 
held out by the Nizam in the announcement of the reforms are realiBed in praqtioe 
and the officers are stiietly compjBlled (to be impartial 7) in carrying out Ibe day 
to day administration, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in a spirit of 
resGonsive co-operationv It must be pointed out that the Muslim community should 
realise from what happened that the only way of securing peace and progress for 
them too lies through their amicable, equitable and cordial relations towards 
the Hindus. 

Amnesty 

rhe second resolution of the Working Committee further emphasized the 
fact that the Nizam should be pleased to grant forthwith a general amnesty ’to, all 
civil resisters, whether Arya Samajists or Hindu Babhaites and whether tlm hail 
from the State or from oiitside. Any delay or failure in this cannot but ^ a 
source of further irritation and affect adversely tiie attempt of ushering in a period 
of cordial co operation and constitutional progress. 

Hindu Party in the State 

The third resdution of the Working Committee drew pointed attention of 
all Hindu Sanghataiiists in the State and outside to thh important that the 
above suspension of the eivil resistance can only mean beginning of an intensive 
and constructive constitutional movemeut. The Hindus in the State should 
immediately form a Hindu party for rousing, educatii^ and consolidating tiieir 
forces so as to be able to protect the Hindu intere8t8*<^-pdlitical, social and rel4smu8, 
and press on for securing further constitutional expansion. 

The fourth resolution of the Working Committee wholeheartedly snpporied 
the Arya Bamajista’ demands for a clarification of the religious points, by the 
Nizam's Governshent. 

Tribute to Martyrs 

The fifth wsoliition of the Working Committee pays tribute to tiie m?moiy 
of the martyrs who Imd down their lives in the dharma yudha against me Nizam’s 
anti-Hithda designs and expresses its abiding gratitude towards those Hindu 
Banatahistft who nad gone to the front and braving tortures, asraults and impnson- 
ments. fought for the Hindu cause. It records a sense of appreciation of ^ousandt 
of ]ffiiidu Sanghatanists who each in his own way, whemer by firiapcingg 
propagating or supporting the movement, participated and ackno^edgra Special 
indebMneSs to Str. Yeshwant Bao Joshi of Hyderabad. ^hatma Naravanswami, 
Dharmaveer Bhopatkar, Chandra Karan Shaida and such other prominent leadera 

Bhopal AND Bampur 

.The sixth resdution of the Worldng 
consisting of Sirdar Govind Prasad Sin^ Bihar, Mr. Bainkridmh Pkiide of 
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Maiimr, Mr. ^ti Shankar of Oawnpora^ Mr. Gann Bam of Akmedabad and 
^^^Qanpnt Bai of Delhi to inquire the Hindu griefanoes in Bhopal and Jtampur 

BeLBABB of POLITIOAL PfilBOVBBS 


The aerenm resolution of the Working Committee demands that the Bengal 
cal prisoners now on hunger-stike should be forthwith released and the 
uovernment would be held responsible for serious consequences if there is 
loas of life. 


The eighth resolution expressed sorrow for the death of Lala Har Dayal in 
exile and a sense of abiding gratitudrxor the services rendered by him in the 
cause of Indian independence. The meedng terminated late at night. 


Working Committee Meeting— Bombay— 10th. Sept. 1939 

The Hindu Mahasabba & War 

India and the war” was the subject of a lengthy resolution passed by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabba at fiombav on the lOth. September 1989. 
Bepresentatives from various provinces participated in the meeting which was 
specially convened to consider the situation arising out of the declaration of war. 

The Mahasabba condemns “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage of 
the present crisis for the promotion of purely communal interest at the expense of 
national well-being. 

The resolution says that as the task of defending India from any military 
attack is of common concern to the British Government as well as to Indians ana 
as the latter are not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is 
ample room for co-operation between India and JBngland. 

To make such co-operation effective, the Mahasabba urges the introduction of 
reaponsible goverhment at the Centre, revision of the Communal Award, modification 
of the Arms Act to brin^ it on a level with that prevailing iii England and expan- 
sion of the Indian Territorial Forc«. The resolution also urges removal of the dis- 
tinction of martial and non-martial classes, complete Indianization of the Army as 
early as possibla and intensification of the training of cadets of Uie Indian Military 
Aeimmy in all branches of warfare so that an effective defence force may be always 
ready. 

The Government is also asked to take steps to encourage Indian firms to start 
the manufacture of aero-engines and motor engines and implements of modern warfare 
so that India may be self-sufficient in armaments. 

By another resolntion the Mahasabba calls upon the Hindus throughout India 
to organize a Hindu national militia of those between the ages of 18 and 40. 


Working Committee Meeting— Bombay— 19th. Now. 1939 

The 8abha on Viceroy's Statement 
The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, which met io 
Bombay on the 19Ui. November 1939 under the preeidency of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
paseed a number of resolutions touching the present political situation in the 
country in the light of the Viceregal pronouncements and the speeches in the 
House oLCommons and in the House of Lords coocerning India. 

OnTne Viceregid statement the Committee passed a resolution emphasising 

MaKoaoKha rafnapd tn Innlr iinon Domininn Rtfttna aa tba ultimate 


Un xne Vicer^ai sva^nienii we pwweu » reouiuiiuu 

that the Hindu Mahasabba refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
mlf but insisted upon it only as an immediate step to be taken ^waids the final 
md of sbeolute political independence, and that a constituctoq based, on that 
•totus ebould be conceded to India at the end of the war at the lat^t 

The resolution added, ^A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke j 
responeible willing co-operation on the part of India. The British Government 
beiuriii mind India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she le^ 
thsi the cause ^of her fqedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure hJ 

t^tSe^^^viiKxy Board contemplated in the statement of Hii 
EzoeUeucy the Viceroy; Mahaeabha welcomes it *^if it is made to serve ss » 
tentative measure with powere more of less equal to a Federal Board of Ministen 
and is entrusted without reservation with matters conoerning Indian defence n 
that of e zeeponsible Council of Mlhisters”. 
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Hindus AND Congress 

By another resolution the Bfahasabha reiterated that the Conffress did not and 
cow not represent Hindus and as such no constitution or administratife 
settleinent arrived at beMnd the back of the Hindu Mahasabha between Gtovetn* 
meat <m one hand and t^ Congress and the Miwiim League on the other, 
would to binding on the Hindus unless and until it wua sanctioned by the Hindu 
Mshaaabhni * 

. . J* “u *?* pO"g»«?» iriu mpow my hmnlliotbiK 

mjiu^ done to the Hudne by levying a kind of electoral ‘2^' ae the nnmmniJl 
Award does at present. The Hindus must have full representation in proportion 
to their population ; they will tolerate nothing less and they demand nothing morb*** 
The resolution addra that the depressed classes alone should be given wmght* 
age on reservation and special protection for a definite period of time. 

Labour and Capital 


An appeal to capital and labour to co-ordinate their efforts in a spirit of 
patriotism and mutually just accommodation was the subject of another resolution, 
^e Committee called upon capital and labour in the country to utilise the present 
opportunity afforded by the war bv working up the existing industries and starting 
new industries and to capture and establish the home market against foreign com- 
petition. 

The Committee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Frontier 
Province and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the Bikh personnel 
in the recruitment for the Indian arinv. 

On the question of the war and India’s participation in it, the Sabha re- 
affirmed its stand taken in this regard and adds, ^The Working Committee opines 
that India is not bound on any altruistic grounds to extend, as His Excellency 
the Viceroy expects her to do in his statement, co-operation beyond what the self- 
interest and self-defence of our nation may demand.” 


The All India Muslim League 

Working Comm* Meeting — Bombay — 2nd. & 3rd. July 1939 

“A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim L^ue ra 
held on the Snd and 8rd July 1939 at Mr. iff. 
following members were present : Mr. M. A. 

Syed Abdul Aziz, Bhai^ Abdul Majid Sindhi, Haji 
Sir All Mohammad Khan Dehlavi, Mr. Abdul Matin 

Mr. Ohowdhury Khaliquzzaman. Sir Abdoda Haroon. the Ram ^ib of M^m^ 
bad, Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, Mr. Abdur Rahman Biddiqui and Nawabzada Liaqat 

Ali considered the correspondence ^at 

Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding ^ 

a Muslim minister in C. P. The committee 
province should negotiate or come to any 

to the Hindu-MusBm question in its pea and ttot if wy such propo^^^ 
received from the Congros, intimation should be sent ^ 

should to referred by tiie Congress to the President or the Working Committee of 
the All-In^a Muslim League. 

Indian Nationals Abroad . t j 

wgngatiOQ neaBoio And estendsd to thoiu *U po9Biole ]ieip> 
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[ IOMBAT-* 


Hm Worlib|: Committee etiongly uTged the Gorernment of In^ to teke 
the jfotostai of the lii^te of Indimn injDqflon. 


psompt itepe te 
Ihe wo 


vorking Cbmmiltlee oxged the Governmeiit of Indie to teen mimediete 

eotioD to eeome Inetioe and lehr treetment to Indien netioiieli in B^gien Congo. 

PiLBBTnrB Ababb’ DSMAirDB 

The Working Committee hering ezemined the White Peper on Pelestine end 
baring heard the Mnelim Leegne delegates, was of opinion that the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and are 
totally nnaoorotable* 

The Coairaittee nroed the British Gorernment to meet the Arab demands and 
redenn the solemn pleoges made to the Arabs and the Muslime of India who etood 
by the %itiih eoiid& in the Gbwt War. 

The Working Committee reeolred that a Palestine Fund be opened forthwith 
lor the relief of the dependents of those who lost thdr liree or suffered in the 
struggle lor indepeudenoe. The following committee, with powers to co-opt. was 
appmted to derise ways and means of collecting money for the Palestine Fund and 
lenatting the Itmie to Palestine through the President of the All-I)ulia Muslim 
;ne :-^ir Abdoola Uaroon Mr. Abdur Rahman Biddiqni. Haji Abdus Battar 
t fimk Sait, f^r Ourrimbhoy Ebrahim. Mr. Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman (Conrenor.) 
The Woru^ Committee expressed its appreciation of the serricea rendmd 
^ Mr. Abdur &hman Siddiqui and Chowdhuri Khaliouzzaman who went to 
Curoi London and the Near East in connection with the Palestine question. 

It was resolred that the Madras Prorincial Muslim League be affiliated to the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Consideration of the report of the Economic Programme Committee was 
poetpooed. 

The queerion of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
eonsider^ as the report of the Committee appointed by the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their report, at the latest, by the end of September* 

Aotion Against Snt A. H. Ghaznavi 

The Committee considered the explanation of Sir Abdul Halim Gbaznari 
ragardiog hia resignation from riie Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined to consider the request for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-India Muslim League as it was sent by 
Sir A. H. Ghazoari after Ae receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
ealling lor an explanation why disciplinary action should not be taken against him 
regarding his conduct in resigning from the party in the Central Assembly and 
myinglhe resolutioDS of Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Committee resolved, after nring full consideration to all the papers, documents and 
eridence^ that the name or Sir A. H. Ghaznavi be removed from the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, and further that he should be disqualified from bring a 
msmber ol the League organisation for next four years from July 3, 

Muslims in States 


The following resolutions were next passed 

**Tlie Working Committee has received reports and representations of maltreat- 
iment and injustices bring done to the Muslims in the Indian States of Jaipur, 
Jo^pur, Bhavnagar, Cutch and Patiala. The Committee most earnestly urges the 
Rulers at the States oonoerned to redress the grievances and protect the lives, 
htmour and propertieB and liberties of their Muslim sub^ts, thereby creating a 
seoae of security amongst them and preventing the situation from taking a 
serious tuzn^ 

**TIm Working Committee has every sympathy with the Muslim Muhajirin 
from Jaipur who nave been undergoing great hardshipa and suffering since th^ 
left ihrit homes. The Committee urges the .Jaipur Darbar to meet the just demands 
of thi Jaipur Muriima without further delay, so that the situation that has be^ 
oniailhd may not worsen, and at the same time advises the Muslims of Jaipur 
to auspsnd rivil diaobedkhoe and organise themselves effectively, as their sriivation 
Baa in Uieir own iufaareiit strength. 

HTPrisABAD Agitation 

*T3ia Worldng (kmimitiBe the Muslim League views with grave oonaeni t^ 
that Is beug eaeaetaft the mischievouB activitieB and propaganda of the 
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India in nganUng and di^ 

-dVS-8l S.iSStoXlSta’^a "SS tStef 

iMfe throughout ^ ^untry. T|^ WorSugCommittee tSS the I'l-oTindil 
S!e%o^tn^^ ^ mischief, which senously thii|»tens the peace and tranquilUty of 

League to launch cmldiwbedience Mainst the Wardha scheme of Basic Eduoatioiia 
ne ^mmttee decid^ that, in Se first instance, the Bihar Pr^noial Leairae 
SJrtJf their complete caim against the Wardha B^e 

to the gpvunor-^ecal, the Governor and the Prime Minister of Bihar, and renort 
to the Worlang Commits the result of the representations. The Committee in thii 
connection also advises all other Provincial Leases to do like. 


Home Ministers* Conference 
The Committee also passed the following resolution :— 

The , Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as reported in the Press, passed by the recent Home 
Ministers’ Conference held at Simla, particularly Besolntion No. 1, which read as 
follows : *Tt is recommended to all Provincial Governments that they shonld under* 
take a concerted campaign gainst proj^anda of a communal nature and against 
incitement to violence of any kind whatever.” As it is likely that, in the absence of 
an authoritative explanation as to what is meant by the phrase ^propaganda of a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministries which are oppom to the Musum League 
movement will abuse the opportunitv thus afforded to them by victimising the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Press and by stifling the general 
Muslim public opinion on any and every pretext The Working Committee, while 
requesting the Home Department, Government of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Home Ministers’ Conference meant by the phrase "propaganda 
of a communal nature,” warns the Congress Ministries of the great consequences which 
will follow any move on their part that is likely to result in the misuse or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to muszle legitimate 
Muslim public opinion in those provinces. 


Wardha Scheme 


The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others. Apart from its origin, conception '.and communal 
aspect, were are fundamental oblections to the scheme : (1) The neheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim culture gradually but surely, and the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the text books are entirely unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 
secure the domination of Hindu culture and langui^e. (2) It imposes the Congress 
Party ideology, and aims at inculcating, among others, the doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
Its objective is to infuse the political cre^ policy and programme of one party 
namely, the Congress, in the minds of children. (4) It has neglected the question 
of providing faciuties for religious instructions. (5) Under the guise of the name 
of Hindustani, the scheme is meant to spread hi^ly sanscritised Hindi and to 
suppress Urdu which is really the lingua franca of India at present. (6) The text 
booKS prescribed and provisionally sanctioned by certain Provincial Governments are 
hmhly objectionable from the Muslim point of view, in that they are not only 
oSnnve to the feelings and sentiment of Muslims, but are mainly devoted to the 
praise of Hindu religion, philosophy and heroes, minimising Islamic contributwn to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring their culture, history and heroes, 
and speal^g of them with scant courtesy. 

Muslims in Congress Provinces 


The Committee considered the position of Muslims in the Congressj^pverned 
Provinces, and as full representations have already been ^ made to the GovOTor- 
Qaoinl Mcenay, t*" <»»»»*»“ to pwtpone to 

Before ^Wne any definite etep, it wu decided to await ^ action of ^ Qomn^ 
ifia n ^TninittM hcqpea that the Govetnor-General would ooniidar (te 
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W pi Mca i ttf onB that have beea made to him, and will not fail to disoharge 
hif obligationf as xsqnirod bj the Statute in safsisnaiding the rights and int^ts 
of Muslims. 


Tlie Comical Meeting— New Delhi— 27th. & 28th. Augnst 1939 

Moslem League and Wab 

The Council of the Moslem League met at New Ddhi on the 27th. August 
for six hours. The discussion centred round what should he Ihe Moslem attitude 
in the erent of war. Altogether 20 spealKus took part in the discussion. Before 
concluding the dehate, Mr. AT. A. Jinnah, President of the League, addressed the 
members of the Qouncil for orer one hour, explaining his view on the subiect. 
Press representatives and the public were excluded from the meeting. 

The Council unanimously passed the following resolution, which was moved 
by Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon : 


^This council, while deploring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon ^em, aijainst their will, a constitu- 
tion, and in pjsrticuiar the Federal scheme as embodira in the Government of India 
Ac^ 1235, which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
thrir idigious, political, socid and economic rights, and the utter neglect and 
indifference shown by tiie Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed 
provinces in exercising thdr special powers to protect and secure justice for the 
minorities, and while ^ploring the policy of the British Government towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances^ if the British Government desires to enlist the support and sympathy 
of Moslems m the world, and particular! v of Indian Moslems, in future contin- 
gencies, it must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without delay. 

le Council considers it nremature at present to determine the attitude 


of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council meanwhile 
directs the Foreijgn Committee to get into touch with Islamic countries and to 
ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the Working Committee 
of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to decide this issue.” 

Wheu the Council assembled in the afternoon Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate with Britain in 
the event of war. He said that Britain was not loyal and true to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congress were trying to suppress the 
spirit of Moslems. 


Haji Sir Abdulla Harden (Karachi) then moved his amendment. The Nawah of 
Chattari and Sir Raza Ali supTOrted this amendment which was finally adopted. 

When the Council met on the next day, Mr. Aahiq Hussain Batalvi moved two 
resolutions urging disciplinary action against the Premier of the Punjab, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, U) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement alleged to be against the policy of the League ; 
and (2) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resolution was withdrawn when 
the Prwident explains that the League had no defined policy on the subject, and 
the second when the President held that members were entitled to their own views. 


Mr. Bataldi, by aootiier resolution, pressed for disciplinary action against 
members of th&Moslem Lea^e who were on the Army Indianization Committee. 
This resolutioB%as also withdrawn. 

There was a lively debate on a resolution relatii^ to the reported failure of 
the Moslem League Organizing Committee in the Punjab to establish a Punjab 
Provindal Leapie. The resolution suggested that the organizing committee be dis- 
solved iinrthwith. 

Hawabzada Liaqat AJi Khah moved an amendment suggesting that the 
OEgsuising committee should be given up to November 15 to establish a Punjab 
mvincial Moslem Lestfue, failing which the present organizing committee would 
be rswded as dissolvel sm the Jtraident would take such action as he thought fit. 

The resolution was amended and passed. 

The session of me Ali-{i|iila Moslem League Council concluded on the 
SStii. Augnst after passing over a dbseD resolutions, the most important of which 
ooocemea the Princes’ sttftodr towards Federation; Baluchistan; Indians in 
South Africa; the ooii|munal mblm; aiid appointment of a committee to 
•tmugthen the ptovindal |Moelem Lei^^ 
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Tta n^atim dealiag with the oornmnnal problem etged nwa the GoTenumeat 
of tu^ ta take neeeiaary etepe to atiiro at a decMon on tCTTend qneetion ot 
inufio Mioro iDOiqii6s bocAUSd th6 conii&uiiitiiM conccnied unsblo to ocnM 

to A lettlemeiit omoDS themaelyeB. 

OouncU fully aympatUxwK with the Indiana in Sonlh Africa 

in their atrngc^ againat tlu mpontion of fuiiher disabttitiea. eapnaaed the aieir 
that thero waa ample jutification for Indiana joining the eommon non-Eoropeaii 
front with the (miect of ftghtlnp; lacialiBm end tibe c^our bar. 

The resolution on the Indian Princes* attitude towards Federation eonaratulated 
the Princes and His £<zalted Highness the Nizaid in particular on the stand diey 
had taken against the introduction of the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to oppose the scheme. 

The Oouncil condemned the policy of the British .Oovemment in depriving 
the people of Baludustan of their political rights and demanded the intnMuctioB 
cd provincial autonomy in that province. 


League & Punjab Premier's Attitude 

StfBd Ali Mohd. RaahidVs resolution relating to India in the event of war, 
stated I*"** 

**Kotwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem Leagne, 
in its meeting of December 4, 1938 had laid down t^t no responsible member of 
the Moslem League shall make anv pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan was present at that meeting, Uie latter 
has issued a statement on that ve^ sublect on August 2Si, at the most two days 
before the Council of the All-India Moslem League had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the opinion of this Oouncil, is worse than his jnrevlous 
statement of September 1938 to which exception had been taken by . the Council 
in its meeting of September 4, 1938. The Council, in these circumstances, is 
compelled to place on record its sense of regret at his attitude and to make it 
clear tl^t Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan's statement on the question relating to war 
does in no mss represent the views of the Moslems of India.” 

To this Sir JRaza Ali moved an amendment which stated **that the opinions 
and sentiments expressed by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to ^ 
Press on August 25 in no way represents the view of the Moslems of India.** 

This amendment was carried by a majority. The Unionist Party members 
and their supporters voted against the amendment. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original resolution of Syed Ali 
Mcdid. Bashidi and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolutioB. 


During the discussion on the original resolution, together with Sir Raza A/i’s 
amendment, Syed Razhidi, the mover of the originm resolution, questioned the 
soundness of the principle. He said that the question before was whether 
any member of the Council could issue a statement without consulting the working 
committee of the Moslem League. On a matter of principle, the action of Sir 
Sikandar in issuing a statement was subversive of discipline. He thought , that the 
L^ue should take notice of it. 

Prof. Inayat UUah (Lahore) said that Sir Sikandar^z statement was in confor- 
mity with the policy of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly. The Punjab 
Premier’s statement, he added, in no way affected the policy of the Moslem League. 
He warned the House that the passing of such a resolution would impede the 
work of the Moslem League in the Punjab. If they so desired, the matter could 
be lefer^ to the working committee of the League. He therefore opposed the 


ori^nal resolution. 


attention oi tne memoew u# mkj niivcupw nua* » 

Moslems and said nothing should be done whi^ would oomMl Sir Sikandar wd 
Us pMty to brosk sway from the L^S. . He explained that Us amendment 
not .^aim the Punjab Premier without giriDg him an opp^umty to e^l^ 
v.:. TT.. mamIwi whosIa AWr that Rir Rfkandars Statement renresented 


niB inaiviauai view» auu ui« uw aiwcPAsnaaaj ...... — — 

MavXana Zafarali Khan supported Sir Baza All’s amendment wid expressed 

himself against the original resolution of Syed Bwhidi which, he thought, went 

fnrthAr and reiriater^ disaDDroval of Sir Sikandws statement* 


fuxthtf and rei 
Hr. Faz 


proval of Sir Sikandar’s statement* , 

le Bengal Premier, observed that the resolnUon arose out 
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of oinmmstMieei wliidi* wm nnfiiitfiiiafe. He did) not know wliat qiade 66r 
fiiknndar ieeue that statement He was of the opinion that sinoe Bit Bikandar 
was not pKesent at the meeting, Bit Basa Ali*s suggestion contained in his 
aaeDdinsttt, was snffident for that pnrpose. The amendment^ while meibting 
iheiz dhi^eta, was not unnecessarily proToeadve. 

Mr. Hnq, continuing, said that urn Modems were faced with a serious situation. 
On die one hand, in seven pzovinees the Congress was in power and their experience 
diQwed that it waa determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
esonomically. On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
dringconsidleratmn to Moslem demands and grievances. In the circumstances^ 
Hr. jSuq thought that provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
hieaking down. He concluded by supporting Sir Raza All’s amendment. 

Mr. A. Jinnah aaeertainra the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment In doing so, he emjdiasized that whatever their decision it should 
be nnanimous. He thought that Byed Rashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Sir SUBandar Hyat Khan’s action without hearing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on., the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to 
explain his posiiidh^ 

There was another amendment to the final resolution in the name of Mr. 
AhdvJ Waheed Khan which, however, failed through the Council accepting Sir 
RSza Ali’s amendment. Mr. Waheed Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way represented 
the vimvs of the Moslems of India, and further requested the working committee 
to take disciplinary action against him. 

Communal problem \ 

Mr. Pailul Hug, the Bengal Premier, next moved the following resolution 
deslii^with the communal proBlem : 

*Tbe Council of riie All-India Moslem League views with alarm the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances throughout India arising out of the question 
of music bdbre mosques ending in many cases in dtsnstrous consequences to the 
Moslem community, and urges upon the Government of India to take such steps 
sa may be necessary to arrive at a decision on this question particularly because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
tfaemaelves. The Council of the All-India Moslem League records its deliberate 
opinion that in case a solution of this question is not arrived at, which can be 
acorated by the communities as a satisfactory solution, there is a grave menace to 
public peace and tranquillity which would render ordered government impossible 
in India.” 

Mr. Fazlul Hug, after e^hasi/.ing the serionsnesB of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, pointed out that in Bengal they had been enforcing 
certain mles to regulale music before mosques, regardless of any communal 
considerationB. On Uie contrary, he siud, in Uie United Provinces and Bihar, 
Moslem minorities have sufiered in consequence of Governmental measures to check 
disturbances. Ho, therefore, suggested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be uniformly enforced 
in different provinces in order to check communal trouble resulting from music 
before mosques. The resolution was passed after a brief discussion. 


Wofking Gimmittee Meeting— New Delhi— 18th. September '39 

The War Resolution 

The following is the text of the Moslem League resolution on War passed by 
the Working CoAnittee at its meeting held at New Delhi on the ISth. September 

i9SS 

’’The Working Committee of the AlMndia Muslim League appreciate the 
oootse adopts bv H. K the Viceroy in inviting Mr. M. A. Jinnah^ President of 
the Alhlndia Muslim League and apprising him of the position regarding the 
international situation resulting in war and bis own views, to be convey^ to the 
Muslim League. The Working Cmnmfttee have given their most earnest 
consideration to H. £. the .Vieeroy*li views conv^ed to them by the President and 
also to pronottueement made the Viceroy since the declaration of war by 
Qfeal Britain m also His EbECmlency’s address to the members of the Centnil 
Ij^slature on Beptember 11, WSh r : 



'891 THE WOBKINQ COMliTTTige 
*11te Committee ere ot oj^ioii 


tbeCmuiciloltlm AIK 


^ tbe- following worAi: 

demonng ^e poucj of the Bntlih Goremment towerde the Mneiime V liidiw 
'ISSLJST * conititotion end SjMSi 

2£ “i Government cd IndU Act. 19^ which 


A«-i« 5 « • T! w me mmonuee ana lowiaii 

tfii dw ^wthat ia 

nccuBurtaiu^ d tte Bntidt ^eminent teiriw to enlut t&e wippoit and th» 
•ymfMthy at the Uodinui ot. the wodd^Hid flurticQlarlif of the IniUuL Mnrit™* tii> 
futniie ooDtUKenciee to mutt meet die demaode' of the w««iini. of Iiidi» 
delay,’ are the true sentiments and opinions of the llfussalmans of India. 

• • ‘I?® WorWfig GommittM appreciate the declaration of H.E the Vicerof. which 
“ paiticulmry the Musalmane, that the Federal Scheme 

emhodied in the Government of Indm^^ Act, 1935 has been euspended. They, w W 
that inste^^ being raspendled, it bad been abandoned comm^ly and dtosne* tO' 
convw to His Mmesty’s Government that they should do so without further delay. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that, they do not endorse the 'Teclsral 
oldective’* of Ui# Majesty’s Government referred toby H. E. the Viceroy Uthm 
addvees to the members of the Central Legifilature and strongly urges upon the 
British Government to review and revise the entire problem of Indian future 
oonstitntxoa de oovo in the. light of the eirocrience gained by the working of the 
present provincial constitution of India and developments imi have taken phuse 
since 19^ or may take place hereafter. 


**11ie Committee, in this connection, wish to point oat that Muslim India 
occupies a special and peculiar position in the polity of India, and for several 
decades it had hoped to occupy an hononrable place in the national life, government 
and administratioa of the country and worked for a free India with free and 
independent Islam in which they could play an equal part with the major commu- 
nity with a complete sense of security for their religious, political, cultural, social 
and economic x^ts and interests ; but the developments that have taken place; 
and eapecially since the inauguration of the provincial constitution based on tho 
so-called democratic parliamentary system of government and the recent experienees 
of over two years have establishea Myoiid doubt that it has resulted wholly in a 
permanent communal majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities whose life and liberty, property and honour, are in danger and even 
their religions rights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
under the Congrese Government in various provinces. 

"That while Muslim India stands against exploitation of the people of India 
and has repeatedly declared in favour a free India it is equally oppos^ to the 
domination of the Hindu majority over Mussalmans and other minorities and 
vasaalization of Muslim India and is irrevocably opposed to any "Federal objective” 
which must necessarily result in a majority communi^ rult under the guise of 
democracy and a parliamentary system of government. Such a constitution is totally 
unsuit^ to the genius of the peoples of the country which is composed of various 
nationalities ana does not constitute a national State. 


"The Muslim League condemns unprovoked aggression and the doctrine that 
'might is right’ and avoids the principies of freedom of humanity and ’that the 
will of the Btrongest irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevril.’ 
The Oommittee express their deep sympathy for Poland, England and France. The 
(Committee, however, feels that rcil ana solid Musliin co-operation and support to 
Great Britain in this hour of her trial cannot be secured successfully if His 
Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the Mussalmans 
justice aqd fairplay in the Congrwfl-govemed provinces ^ wte® ^^ay^ ^ei^ li^y. 


_ _ Ji, property and honour are in danger and even their elementag rights are 
most cafiously trampled upon. The Committee strongly urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government and Viceroy and Governor-General to direct the Governors to exercise 
their special powers where any Provincial Ministry fails to secure justice 
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Oonmtlitee nipnk to im flutt to Itr tiitte tpeeitl powm litvo remdaed dormiat 
flod obiolete tad Hit Govecnon iitve titiled to protect the rightt of the Matetlmtat 
ooder tin thzeti hf the Hig^i Qommand of the CoDgvete that ezerdae of thoM 
•pedd TOwen oa the part 4lhe Govemovt will lead to a oritia in ail the Conffteaa- 
Comaea nrovincee whm thef are in aoiid majority. 

‘*Whilethe Medlim League ttandafor the freedom of India, the Committee 
farther urge upon Hit Ma|eaty*t Government and aikt for an asturanee that no 
dedaratkm regarding the qaetUon of conatitutional advance for India ahould he 
made without the e&etnt and approval of the All India Muslim League nor any 
eonstitaiioa be framed and Anally adopted by Hia Majeety^e Government and the 
British Burliament without such oonsent and approval. 

**The policy of die Biitlsh Government towards the Arabs ' in Palestine has 
wounded deeply Muslim feeling and sentiment and all rqpreseatatiDns in that behalf 
have had no real effect so far. The Committee once more urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government to satisfy the Arab national 4emand8. 

*lf full effective aiid honourable oo*operation of the MnsBalmaos is desired by 
the British Govmment in the grave crisis which is failing the world today and if 
it is desired to bring it to a auocessful termination it must create a aeDse of security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and take into its confidence the Muslim 
Lesgue which is the only orijanisatiQn that can speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

^At this critu^ pnd diilicult juncture the Committee appeal to every Mussalman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-India Muslim League with a Bolemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the 90 miliious of MussaLmans in India. 

Working Committee Meeting- New Delhi— 22nd. October *39 

The League on Viceroy’s Statement 


get ti^ clarification nec^sary. If he is satisfied with the elarification. he is empowered 
lo give an assurance of co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution 

Alter a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated Octc^ 17. 1939. the Working Committee of the All -India Muslim League 
appreciate that His Majesty’s Government have emphatically r^udiated the un- 
founded claim of the (jongress that they alone represent alj India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-India 
Muslim Lmgue alone truly represents the Muslims of India and can speak on 
thdr behalf ; also that the rights and interests of the *^*noritieB and other import- 
ant interests conconed have been duly recognised. 

**The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that the points of vital 
importance rinsed by the Muslim League in their statement dated September 18, 
are not precisely and categorically met. The Committee therefore venture to 
anggeat that, in order to secure co-operation on an equal footing, as desired by 
Hra Excellency, further clarification and discussion of those matters that are left 
in doubt and have not been met satisfactorily are necessary with a view to arriving 
at complete understanding, which alone would enable the Muslim League to co- 
operate in a matter which concernft not only the Muslims of India but the country 
at large. 

'The Committee cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating in 
the enactment of theBGovernment of India Act of 1935 as given in the statement 
of His focellency, but do not think it necessary to ebter into a controversy regard- 
ing those inaccuracies, historic and otherwise. The opposition of the Muslim 
LMue k not mcsely to the ’details’ of the plans embodied in the Act of 1935 and 
^reoonaidmtion tkereol, but their demand is that the entire problem of India’s 
future consrittttioii diould be wholly examined and revised de novo. The Committee 
reiterate emphatically that no lutUTS plan of India’s constitution will be acceptable 
to ^ Muslim Les^e unless it meets with their full approval. 

*’The Committee also considered the pfopOfifi) of His Excellency the Viceroy 
for the establishment of a Oonsultative Group but caaOOt at present exprm any 
oplnkm with rqgard to it until ita status, coostitutioD, powers, scope and func- 
ikn are folly known, bat welcome further consultation regarding this matter as 
FTCAileucy in his statement 
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Am Matter, the Oemmittee heidw anthoiiM 

wn iTiiiilgtiii to tftie pach ptppp as he may coopider DroDer to sat um drmhtc 

SSftal'SSSIlS'a oo— 

tESSS committee ol the League f^9o passed the following nsolation 

. . JJPJ* Workii^ poinmittee hereby ea^wci the President to aJvise, guide and 

ime instnictions to Muslim Lea^^e Parttes in the various provincial IcStolatures 
^ sud^n emergency arising. The Muslim ^ League Piraea 
give eflbet to or carry out such instructionB as may be given by tte Prepident. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Workiof Committee Meetins— Meerut— 16th. to 18th. Sept. '39 

KEBOLiniON ON War 


The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema towards 
the present European war was adopts by the Working Committee of the Jamiat at 
its Meerut session held on September 16. 17 and 16 : 

^ ‘^Britain justifies its participation in the Polish-German war under the cover of 
■peeious arguments and calls upon its dependencies and colonies and other countries 
to assist it iii its defence of freedom and democracy. The Viceroy of India has 
also app^ed to Indians in the name of democracy and freedom to help the Allies. 

*%ie committee has given its most anxious consideration to, and has most 
thoroughly examined every asiiect of, the present international situation in the 
oz the lofty teachings of Islam, the demands of patriotism and the highest 
pnnciples of etmcs. The committee has also examined in detail the arguments 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying motives of the 
British Government in going to war ajgainBt Germany, in order to arrive at right 
conclnsions. 


**8o far as. the present British policy is concerned, we are sorry to state that it 

not provide any valid basis for encouragement for the Indian people, cooking 

at the first plea, that is, defence of freedom of nations, we are confronted with the 
happenkigs u Czechoslovakia, Austria, Abyssinia,, and Albania, where freedom was 
wantonly sacrificed and the dictators carried on a campaign of fire aoci destruction 
and perorated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against those free people. Britain 
aileatly watched this spectacle. Even if it may not be proved that Britain was a 
party to the occupation of Abyssinia by Italy, it cannot be controverted tlmt 
Britain did not stand for the freedom of the weaker nations wd allowed the 
Glenaan and Italian dictators to enslave them. Moreover, Britain is itself respon- 
sible tor keeping many nations in bondage and has adopted a deliberate^ policy of 
violiBce and oppression to keep them<m subjeetioD. aiMl to suppress their strume 
tor frendom. We are faced with tyranny that reigns in India and Palcstme.^ The 
bcnubing of Waziristsn and other frontier tribes and the Mgrewive occ™tion of 
Hadhranent in South Arabia are facts which may not be denied. It is di^ult to 
wai any favourable constm^ tion on these events sad actions on the part of Britwn. 
Soto Britain sincerely diesire the freedom of nations and is it willing to defend the 

plea of the defence of democreCT and the ext^ 
^ dictatorabipe, ie also found to be equally untenable. We fail to 
apmeeiato how Britaui it concerned in the matter if the German nation is tecmcil^ 
edudiSatorahip in ita own country. After all, the G^m ne^ eloM » 
eoaoanied with tL form of ita government. 

a demfwratic form of Government in Germsuy instead of dictatorship wnicn has 
aggrcaakw egainat Poland, we abould have justified 
Germanv wss a democracy? Is Germany’s action j worse 

ihe barbarities in Palestine at the hands of the so-called British democracy 


45 
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Are ire «xpMed to iiiftify Ott atiodtbi tod bombbg opemtloas in Wicbiitiii ond 
i^&Bt other independeot faontier tribei ]uBt becaaee Britoin hippeni to be a 
demoency f 

**So to M Indie is conoemed we ere confronted with the latest eihibition of 
British democratic poli^ in the declaration of war by the Viceroy on behalf of 
India without eron,caring to consult lodian public opinion. In any case, we fail 
to ondeistand why Biitun involved itself in the horrors of a war in defence of 
demoeiahy but did not care to defend the Spanish Republic and is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of Government in its colonies and dependencies* 

Ihe Jamiat-uMJlema«i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle. It 
firmly believes that the principles which are enunciated in the teachings of Islam 
stand for a nobler ideid of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world by 
the so-called European democracies. Under Islamic democracy the majoritieB ana 
minoriries live in fMect peace and security. The Jamiat pins no faith in the 
European dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British policy in this war 
does not reveal the slightest indication of love of democracy. 


**Lodldng at the third plea of supporting the oppressed we fail to understand 
Britain did not come to the rescue of Tripoli, ^yria^ Abyssinia, Csechoslova^ 


victimiBed by the oppressors. 

*The fourth specious plea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. We are only too painfully aware of the continuous and 
fiidiberate breach of promises ever since the days of Queen Victoria, and even 
earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made by Britain during the last 
Great War. In spite of the repeated declaration made by responsible British 
statesmen tegsxding the territorial integrity of the various States which fought 
against ^em and the sanctity of the holy places of Islam, the victorious Allies 
dismembei^ the Turkish Empire and violated the sanctity of the holy places of 
Taim with impunity. 


**In its deliberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back- 
■mmiwid and has come to the conclnsion that the committee cannot eubscribe to 
mm specious .pleas .or consider these i^uments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Governmeats and iudividuals from amongst the Muslims have 
litatened to plo4se ^ii^ support to Britain on account of thmr political exigencieB 
and ior scifiah motives and are new trumpeting these pless. we iail to see how 
ween ttey cam efface from the hearts of the Maslims the memory of a condnuous 
d^aw of events from the time of the Great War right up to the present and 
persuade a Godfearing Mussalman or a genuine patriot to support Britain in the 
present sitnation. 

''*Wo havo also to locfir at the question from another angle. We have to 
oonstdtf whefiier our co-operadou wrth Britain in the war will help the best 
InteieBts of India or the Mussalmans. We fail to draw any positive condnsions 
liom hutoricil antecedents. India made every sacrifice and underwent nnbeuable 
anfferings to help British imperialism during the last Great War« and prolonged its 
bond^ in conseqiieiice. What is rimve to assure Indians that hdping Britain in 
fhe pment junctuie will secure their natioual freedom and that British imperiaUsm 
. in toe event of anotl'er victiay will not treat Indians with greater highhandedness 
nailer the cover of the so-called democratic reforms f We are alarmed at the recent 
assendmeat to riie Government d India Act whidi has crippled whatever little 
■ntOBomy was givemito the provinces. 

Jsm!at-al-Ulema has always stood for .the ided of complete independence. 
It cooridm the securing of independence for India its rdigious, political and 
bthical duty; 

^ * Consslering dl these factors together, the working committee of the JamlaUul- 

Ulemaf-Hiad finds no vdid xesaon to support British imperialism in this war. It 
is the oonrideied yiew of tMs oommittee wt in the present critiod sitoailon the 
MosUms of India, in iactoU Indians, should immediately unite to formulate a 
comann poBey and arrive at a dedmon which should be in Imping w^ 

s&-fespect and dignity. Htfim lies the red gnacantee of thab hceedom 
and emaneipa&HL 


The All India Shia Political Conference 

Anaoikl Senioo— Chapr«--29A. to'aist December 1939 

Demand fob Joint Electorates 

India Bhia Political Conference concluded 
P® JaowMPjr 1989 after paesine a number of resolutions including one ezpress- 

inB ite intention to aloof both from the Congress and the Muslim Ijeague 

and ano^er demanding ttie introduction of joint electorates and the abolition of 
•eparate electm^. The Confeifence was presided by Mr. Kalhe Abbas. 

The resolution on the decision to dissociate itself from the Congress and the 
Muslim League evok^ much diMuBsion. Ut. Jaffar Hassain, General Secretary of 
&e Conference, withdraw from the debate because, in his opinion, it was “harmful 
to the Bhia community to keep itself aloof from the Congress. The resolution 
adopted reads as follows 

This sessipn of the AlLIndia Shia Political Conference considers as its ideal 
a constitution of freedom in which the rights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those^jof the Shia community, may be effectively safeguarded. This session consi- 
ders it necessary to champion all movements based on nationalism and patriotism 
launched by any political party. But as the critical period of the political evolution 
through which India is passing at the present moment is manifest and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the political and religious interests of the 
Bhia minority are in jeojiardv and the manner in which these rights are being trod- 
den over is uoppralleled in the circumstance, when the life of the Shias as a com- 
ainnity is in 'danger and when neither party<-.either the CongreBS or the Muslim 
Leaspie^ is doing justice to the Shins nor is protecting their rights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Bfaiaa have no practical alternative left but to strengthen 
their political organisation internally from the platform ol the ^a Politic^ infer- 
ence and to keep fhemselveB aloof as a icommunity both from the Congaess and 
the Muslim League. 

*It is also necessa^ in the opinion of the Conference to make it clear that 
the Muslim Lcs^ue. which has always trampled upon the feelings and susceptibilities 
of the Shia minority, claiming in the same breath to be the only representative 
body of the Muslims of India, is utterly wrong in its pretension because in so far 
aa Uie Shias are concerned, as a sect they have never considered the Muslim league 
to be their representative and they declare that any pact in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies without consulting the Shia Political Confern- 
ee will not be binding on the Shias of ladia.^’ 

The Conference reiterated its faith in joint electorates with '*sach reservation 
and weightage that exist today in the different provinces”, and demanded the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates. 

Resolutions urging on the U. P. Government to cancel the punitive tax which 
was being levied from the Shias at Lucknow, to ^ rescind their communiques of 
November 11. 1938. and to withdraw as early as possible all pending cases against 
a£^t Shias in the l^nares Camp Jail were also adopted.^ 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Shia sufferers of the Anatolia 
earthquake. 

That the Governors of the various provinces should exercise their special 
powers for the protection of the minorities in respect of the Shia Community and 
that the Shias be ''protected from being trampled upon”, is one of the eight deman- 
ds to ^^safeguarding the rights” of the Shias lormulated by the Foundation Commi- 
ttee of the All-India Shia Conference held under the presidency of the Maharaj- 
kumar of Mahmudabed at Chapra. *11 « ^ 

The demands will be placed for consideraUon before the All-Parties Conference 
to bo hdd at Lucknow. 

Othor '‘demands” dealt with the rights and representation of Shias in the 
Ftoincial Legislatures. Cabinets and local bodies and safeguarding the religioua 
and aooia] rights of the community. 


The A. 1. Anli-Qiiiimiiiial Award Gmference 

Fourth SessioB-43aleiilta— 27th. August 1939 

, Thb Wslcomb Address 

’ Tlie fourth session of the All-India Anti-Commansl Award Conferenoe was 
held on the STth. Aagiisl itSS at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. AT. JS . Aneff , m. l. a. (Central^. A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leaders attended the session, which was opened 
by Bir PraftUia Chandra Bay. 

Sir Manmatha Bath Mookarjae^ former acting Chief Justice fA the' Calcutta 
High Court, in Welcoming the delegates, said, **What we are here to-dav to condemn, 
was condemned in no uncertain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.** An * award, he said, presuppom arbitration and 
validity of the arbitration rested upon a reference by which the parties connected 
were bound by its result. The Communid Award had none of those features in it 
He condemned those who bdieved in the **neither-accept-nor-re)eet** formula and 
observed that although this course might have been prompted by a spirit of 
nationalism, it was a much too generous spirit of nationalism which sought to 
barter away the birthright of a community for the benefit of separatists and 
communalists. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inherently unsound and unfair to one or more communities in 
order to pordiiaae the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly favoured by 
those measures. 

Proceeding, the speaker said, **There can be no pretext whatsoever for saying 
tnat the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Award. And if the decision has 
wiongM any community, as it undoubtedly has, the Government cannot say that 
^e last wora has been said. For, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
unremedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally unredressM**. 

**We find that the working of the Award has been even more disastrous than 
that forsehadowed by the British Premier. We have to-day legislative and adminis- 
trative measures frankly conceived in the Interests pf the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating and crushing the minority which is admittedly 
moire intdlectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro^ 
portionate amount to the public funds. Indeed so &r as my Province is concerned, 
the attempt ui> frankly to rob Peter in order to pay Paul**. 

Opening Address 

In opening the conference, Bir PrafuXla Chandra Bay observed : **£)iiring the 
last two vears and a half the communal decision at work has proved a veritable 

S fple of SUscord, bringing rapidly in its train legislative measures and fundamental 
anges in administrative policy which have been disastrous to the best interests of 
the province'*. He expressed bis indignation at the fact that '*the authorities at 
Delhi and Vfhitriiall oo not seem even now to be in a mood to do their duty to 
In^ in respect of that disease in our body-politic—tbe bated communal decision’*. 

^ Broarate deetorates, Bir Prafulla Ghraara continued, were an evil, the gravity 
of which cdild hardly be exaggerated. A national system of Government could 
never be built upon such a roondation. Over and above this, the distribudon 
of seats among the different communities had been grossly unfair, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

Concluding Bir Prafulla Chandra sud, *'Let us all of us take a vow toc^ 
on a continuous and rdentless fight against the so-called Communal Award until it 
is completely rooted out of the soil of our country”. 

Presidential Address 

In hik Presidential address. Mr. M. 8. Aney declared that those who were mii^ 
mising the extent of the ineiricniable mischief which the Award 1^ altea^ created 
and was likdy to create by c^ling it an essentially domestic question had ^ne grmt 
ininstice not merely to the nmdus but to the Indian nation as a whole. All me 
politically-minded Indians whetiier they belonged to the Congress or some other 
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politftii organigfttigni like the Liberal Federation, the Bikh Leagne or the Hinda 
Mih itood for ^ indef^de^e, that is, the' eBtabliahmentdE a democratic 


by ^ the 

threateaed to unpe^ the growth of the apirit of democracy and nationalism must 
t^ore be opposed tooth and nml by all those, stood for those principles. 
noM who upon communal privileges aiid . ommunal settlements between 
Hindus and Muslims implied the existence of soiha third party to enforce the terms 
of such an agreement, a position which was certainly incompatible with the ideal of 
independence. 

Referring to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the recognition of their, existence as a distinct and separate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various schemes it 
Federation based on the conception of federating Muslim and Hindu India were 
bebg published for discussion by the leaders of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the background. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a powerful respon- 
sible government at the centre was in itself an evil. It became more aggravated 
as power was given to and exercised by people who were already communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the provinces was also 
due to unwillingness on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
majority community in the State. Thus the exercise of provincial power by 
representatives returned on the communal ticket in a few provinces had virtually 
annihilated in them all regard for the conception of Indian nationsJism and Indian 
democracy. 


Apart from the injustice done to the Sikhs and the Hindus m the Punjab and 
Bengal, Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangers hiking unaer the 
Awmd than met the eyes on the surface of it. It was an inuilt to tiie Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in this country had createdr political importance 
and Aat they were, therefore, entitled to greater rights and privileges of citixenship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Pact had especially aggravated the difficulties of 
Bengal Hindus and made them more helpless. It had inflicted the unkindest cut on 
the Dody-politic of Hindu Bengal which had already been crippled by the Award. 
Mr. Aney eipreesed the hope that this Pact would open the eyes of all Indians to 
the dangers incidental to the extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then remted at the bidding of his ''inner voice.” The Award, Mr. Aney added, 
was entirdy opposed to the spirit and policy on which the work of building the 
Indian nation was being carried on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to members ot the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Com- 
mfttee as well as Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic effect which the Communal 
Award had already ppduced and the havoc which it was likely to cause in the 
near future. 


' Mr. Aney regretted that although Congress Ministries had come into power in 
right out of the eleven provinces, no concerted effort had been made by the 
Congreas to bring constitutional pressure on His Majesty’s Government in order to 
alter ^ denationalising provisions of the Award. They had no doubt that if the 
Government of these eight provinces exerted pressure on His Majesty’s Government 
to open the Question for fresh consideration it would not be easy for the latter to 
turn down thrir demand. He advised the Conference seriously to think of setting 
np an efficient machinery to carry on the fight against the Award and asked his 
audience to examine the constitution of the Congress Nationalist Party carefully and 
to see whethn its membership should not be kept open to every one who was 
oppoi^ to the Award and not merely to Congressmen as at present. 


Bib Nbipen Sibcar’b Addbess 

Sir Krivendranaih Sircar addressing the conference, said ^at the object of the 
conference waa to convince the powers that be of the 3 uBtice 21 

the additional fact that the working of the last two years md a hrif had justifljri ihm 

impfshensionB and to persuade otter communities, ^ 

Srir grievance wm legitimate. Referring to tte possibility of the first object bring 
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•ehie?6d, he said, that Mt history could lead to one conclusion, namely, dther the 
injustice of allocation ot 119 and oO seats was done deliberately, or wiwout proper 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wrong for fear of disturbing the peace of mind of those who 
had acquired an unmeritedf gain did not place His Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable light. Having regard to their past history, was it reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now behave in a different way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s nest by displeasing some communities ? 

'^But whether they can afford to be just or not, we must continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reference not merely to arguments which have exist^ at 
all times, but also by reliance on what is happening as the result of the communal 
decision.” added Bir Nripendra. *‘I venture to assert that our claim is irresistible 
for justice being done, however belated, to a community which is being seriously 
hurt by grave injustice— an injustice to which tbe only answer which could be given 
was *We had the power to do it, we have done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons fpt our action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that our 
deemion has been' unjust and unfair. Whatever jt is we are not going to make any 
change.” One would have thought that some provision would be made for modifying 
the dkision if it was shown after actual working that a community had been 
unfairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the ommission had 
been deliberate. 

Outlining a programme for the future, Bir W. A’l Sircar observed, "We must 
try to convert to our views those who still believe in the formula 'Neither accept 
nor reject.’ 1 venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe off the past, 
yet recrimination about past events and conduct will serve no useful purpose, 
and must be avoided. The task may not be easy, because Bengal Congress is 
part of All-India Congress and the communal shoe does not pinch the Hindus 
in Congress Provinces. 

"Aere should be consolidation of Hindu opinion and efforts in Bengal, and 
the necessity for the same being reflected in tbe Bengal legislature. For (he 
success of this effort, constructive work will be necessary, and not merely sneeches, 
processions and taking out boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

"The artificial barrier between Scheduled and nou-Schedulcd castes must be made 
to disappear, and this can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, by acts, 
and not by mere declaration, remembering we have to atone for past shortcomings. 
"For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 



promote Hindu r%hts, subject to the interest of the whole Province and justice 
for other communities.” Concluding, Bir N, N. Sircar urged that the spade-work 

sho 


and preliminaries for this work should be 
future date nearer the next election.” 


taken up from now, and not left for a 


Resolutions 


The Conference adopted a number of resolutions including one recording 
its disapproval of the Government’s decision on the communal problem '’inasmuch 
as it retained and extended the evil of separate communal electorates and provided 
statutory majorities with separate communal electorates^ which were wholly opposed 
to the principle of responsible Government.” 

The decision, the resolution stated, which had wrongly been called the 
••Communal Award” was calculated to impede the growth of a common national 
feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness, and grossly unfair to the Hindus, 
particularly i#the C^tral Legislature and in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, 
£e Punjab and Assam ; it gave to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Assam, 
excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

^e Conference was of the opinion that a system of responsible government 
could only be ba^ on joint electorates and not on *'an anti-national system of 
representation such as the Communal Award provides for.” 

Pointing out the serious consequences of the operation of the Award, the 
Conference regretted the attitude of the Congress towards tbe question and urged 
it to revise its policy and strive for the reversal of the Award. It also requested 
all political organisations and kdividuals opposed to the Communal Award to be 
united in fighting the Award. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

Twenty second Session — Muttra— 28th & 29th November 1939 

The Pbesidential Address 

Over 30,000 people attended the 22nd. session of tne U. P. Political Conference 
held at Muttra on the 28th. November 1939. Enthusiastic scenes were witness^ 
in }£ahendra Pratap Nagar when Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and other leaders 
arrived at the pandal. Prominent among those present were Messrs. Mohanlal 
Baxena, J. B. Kripalani. Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. K. N. Katju, Sri Prakash* 
Mohanlal Gautam, Dr. Murarilal, Dr. Ashraff, Dr. Shaukat Ansari and Dr. B. M. 
Lohia. Messages wishing success to the Conference were read out from Pandit 
6. B. Pant, and Mr. Bhiva Prasad Gu)^a (Benares). 

Hakim Brijlal, Chairman of the Keception Committee welcoming the delegates 
said socialism was the only cure for all these ills. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru spoke in Hindi for one and a half hours. He began with 
reference to the war in Europe and said he was happy to state that its repercussions 
in India were most welcome as they had succeeded in composing their internal 
difTerences in Congress. Pandit Nehru proceeding emphasised that their demand 
for Bwaraj was an old one and had nothing^ to do with the present war. When faced 
with the problem arising out of the war in Europe and the attitude India should 
adopt, the Congress sought clarification of British Government’s war aims in relation 
to India. He regretted to say that the British Government’s reply to their demand 
was most unsatisfactory and therefore the Congress Working Committee had no 
alternative but to call upon Congress Ministries to resign. He reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that he saw no prospect of a settlement between the British Govern- 
ment and India so long as this main Congress demand was not accepted. 

The communal problem, he said, was not a major issue and was capable of 
solution if India’s right to be treated as a free country was conceded. He exhorted 
the gathering to follow the Congress constructive programme and take to Swadeshi 
and &hadi in particular. Concluding, Pandit Nehru remarked that they were in 
no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the offensive, but at the same 
time the^ should prepare themselves from now for future contingencies. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Muttra — 29th. November 1989 

Indian States 

The session concluded this evening after passing unanimously two resolutions 
relating to Indian States and the Tenancy Bill and another on the constructive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes. It was also resolved that 
the next annual session be held at Mainpuri. 

The resolution on Indian States welcomed the awakening and growth of politi- 
cal ideas among the people of Indian States and regarded it as a happy sign for 
the freedom of India. It advised the people of States within the province and the 
neighboring States to press their demands with determination and to be non-violent. 

The resolution also expressed disapproval of the action of Indian Princes in 
offering help to Britain for the defence of democracy without consultinjg the wishes 
of the people, and added that it would be lit and proper for the Princes to put 
this pi'inciple in practice in their States. 

Mr. R, S, Pandit, who moved the resolution on Indian States, criticised the 
policy of Indian Princes in helping Britain in the present war without consulting 
their people He advised the princes to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 
Dr Aehraf said that conditions even in the progressive States were far from satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Nehru, before putting the resolution to vote, said that Indian Stales to- 
day were a relic of the past. He thought that the ultimate rraponsibility of the 
l^ppenings in Orissa States (Ranpur), Limbdi, and other Kathiawar Statra lay on 
l-he British Government. Mr. Nehru remarked that ; 'conditions were really 
intolerable even in die socalled progressive States. He concluded by observing 
that no political advance existed. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

Mr. 8, K. D, Paliwal moved a resolution on the U. P. Tenancy Bill which 
welcomed this measure initiated by the Congress Ministry and successfully piloted 
wough both the Houses of the tJ. P. legislature. Mr. Paliwal explain^ the 
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beneficial provisions of the measure and described how they would help the 

S ots in a period of severe economic depression like the present. He ^aracterized 
6 Bill in its present form as a moderate measure and said that he faiM to 
understand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Proceeding, he 
observed that the peasants must rely on their own strength and agitate to get 
the measure placed early on the statute book. 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor of U. P., and hoped that the o^and made by millioDB 
of peasants of the province for speedily bringing this Bill into operation would be 
satisfied immediately. After Dr. Z. A* Ahmad had seconded the resolution it was 
passed unanimously amid applause. 

Constructive Programme 

There wiw a 3-hour discussion on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent resolution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance of 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro- 
gramme with specie reference to the popularising of charkha. the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It provided for the establishment 
of mandals in districts and for the opening of camps for volunteers. It would 
also be obligatory on the volunteers to explain to the p^ple of villages the 
Congress demand for a constitutent assembly and its implications. Mr. 
PurahottamdaB Tandon^ who sponsored the resolution, made an earnest 
appeal to the pMple to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction. He was convinced that they would develop their organisa- 
tional strength by giving effect to the constructive programme laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

After Pandit Keah^dev Malaviya had seconded the resolution Mr. O, Dixit 
moved an amendment seeking to delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
of the district and town Corgress committees to play charkha regularly daily and 
thus set an example to others. This amendinent was supported by half a dozen 
speakers ol socialist views all of whom, while reiterating full confidence in Mahatma 
C^ndhi’s leadership, objected to spinning charkha as a matter of principle. 
The amendment, when put to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Socialist Conference 

Annual Session— -New Delhi— 2nd & 3rd July 1939 

PfiESlDENTIAL ADDRESS 

*’Ev6r since the Tripuri Congress, confusion has arisen in the ranks of the 
Congress Socialist Party’’, observed Acharya Narendra Deo, in the course of his 
nresmenrial speech at the Delhi Socialist Conference, which was held in the Munici- 
pal Hall. New Delhi on the 2nd. July 1939. 

Thera was great resentment, added Mr, Deo, against the National Executive 
in cerUdn quarters at its attitude of neutrality as regards the Pant resolution. The 
leadership was accused ot vacillation at a crucial moment and it was said that the 
Exacntlve in taking the decision of neutrality, departed from the party line. There 
wak lack of understanding amongst Party members about the Party line itself. 
Other groups had taken advantage of this confusion and, as a result, the party was 

^***%e^r«wdent^admitted that the leadership was partly responsible for the 
present state of affairs and that sufficient care was not taken in the enrolment of 
members. “We have allowed other groups to enter the Par^ and these group; 
function as such within tim Party itself. This is against all principle of Party 
oreanisation. The Party has thus largely lost its character and has become a 
riatfoim.” Mr. Deo added. '’The Party has, by its growing influence in the CongresB, 
yen succeeded in correcting the Ultra-Leftist tendencies of certain Socialist grojp; 
In the country. The attitade of Socialists of all ranks towards the CongresB has 
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ndk^ dt^ dnringjaia l«rt A?e yew It has deddedly become bTonmUa 
tomob the Oomtcm attatade taken by the Congress Sodalist Party from the eery 
bagiiiiiiBg towaias the national oKanisation*” 

In order that the OongresB oocialiat Party should continue to represent this 
healthy tedency, it was necessary that the Socialists should first set their house in 
<ndere All important tiuestions uiould be thrashed out in the Party and decisions 
diottld be taken democratically and every effort should be made to make the Party 
w homog^eouB and compact as possible. Strict partv discipline should be 
in the enrolment of members and they shoula ijiisist on quality rather than 
nnmbers. Certain organisations had got jealous ot the growing power of the 
Congress and they wanted to undermine its influence and prestige. Socialists would 
protect the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing which mi^ht 
weaken the great organisation to which Socialists belonged. 

After explaining at length the reason why the Socialist Party took a neutral 
attitude at the Tripuri Congress session on the Pant resolution, Mr. Narendra Deo 
stated that the Left was weak and divided and at present no section could initiate 
and lead the struggle single-handed. It had been said that the present leaderii^p 
did not want a struggle in the near future. Even if that be the case, he aske^ 
‘‘Should we not. by energetic action, create an atmosphere in the country which 
will compel the leaders to implement the resolution of the National ^mand ? Let 
the so-called Left give proof of its earnestness ; let it translate the Congress 
resolutions into action and those who lag behind will soon have to follow suit. 
Concrete political action alone can move the Congress as a whole towards imple- 
mening its own resolutions.” 

If the slogan of unity for immediate struggle was correct, Mr. Deo observed, 
their stand of neutrality was the only correct attitude consistent with their policy. 
Opposition to the Pant resolution, if it had succeeded, would have brought about 
disunity and they would have been held responsible for it. If there was no unity 
to-day in the Congress, Congress Socialists were not to blame. 

While he .criticised the Left for its shortcomings, Mr. Deo also did not 
absolve the Bight of its share of blame, and stated that the Bight had done nothing to 
implement the resolution of the National Demand, llie resolution had been relented 
to t^ background and steps were being taken which led one to think that the High 
Command had no other programme except the parliamentary programme to 
implement. Begarding the working of the Congress Ministries in the provinces, the 
P^ident remarked that offices were accepted to strengthen the national movement 
and not to demonstrate fitness for rule. If the Ministers found that it was no 
longer possible for them to fulfil that purpose they should frankly say so and 
vacate office. “We can hold ourselves responsible for provincial administration,” he 
said “only so long as we are in a position to utilise these new ^ opportunities for 
strengthening the nation. Such opportunities are every day proving less and less 
and tilings have come to such a pass that the parliamentary programme can 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other programme to it. If that 
be so and if we are called upon to make a choice, we shall vote for direct 
action.” Concluding Archarya Narendra Deo said, “There is phenomenal awakening 
in the country and the international crisis is deepening and one does not know 
when the world will be involved in a war. Let us not throvv away our opportunities. 
Let those whose vision is clear, formulate a plan of action and ot following a 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to the people the immedmte nroessity 
of making elaborate preparations for the impending struggle. Let me Congress 
Socialist Party realise that it has to perform these urgent tasks in conjunction with 
all those who think and act alike”. 

Second Day -New Delhi— 8rd. Jaly 1989 
Mr. Jai Fbakabh's Speech 


Addressing 


„ the Conference on the next day. the 8^. July, Mr. 

objects of the Party and denied the impression S® 

^ialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. Mr. S? 

Socialists had no quarrel with the Congress as^a jpolitical 


not completely anee 


with its programme which, they felt, was not sufficiently 

advance(L"~^ey aTso wanted to counter the growing ^“dency *^SrocSSSd 

tarism” among Congressmen. The Congress Socialist Party had bem, proKjwca 


pndiod had conetanti;r endmrouted to 
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and to direot that body idong tha path of lerolatioii. The only way 
they could achieve that object was to OTtramse effeotlvdy the Kinana and 
labourm in their own organiBationa under the aegia of ^e Oonmaa. 
The Socialiata never cared about the leaderahip of the Congreaa— the peraonwtiea, 
in whoae handa all the power of the Congreae waa concentrated. They wera only 
concerned with ita programmes. It waa their conviction that the cud Congreaa 
programme of attaining Swaraj had outlived its utility ; it had become too antigQated 
to cope with the modern needs. Hence the necessity ai a new prc^anune baaed 
on full recognition of the greatly changed conditions. Beferring to the charge that 
the Socialists ^ were weakening the parent body (the Congress), Mr. Jai mkaah 
Naraln pointed out that the chief task to which the Socialist Party had addieBsed 
itself waa the formation of Kisan Sabhas and Mazdoor Sabhas. This they were 
doing to bring Kisans and Mazdoors in largo numbers into the Congress fold. The 
harnessing of the tremendous force behind the Indian masses, consisting chieflyof 
peasants and labourers, oo\ild not but greatly strengthen the Congress. The 
Congress was vnot opposed to the organisation of Kisans and Mazdoors in their own 
organisations, and therefore, it could not be said that the Socialists were impairing 
the forces of the Congress by diverting them into different channels. Mr. Ju 
Prakash concluded by expressing satisfaction at the progressive consolidation of the 
forces of the Loft, which, he declared, augured well for the future of India. He 
also opposed the participation of Indians in imperialist wars. 

Besolutions 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference. It urged that more 
concerted efforts should be made to prepare the country for a nation-wide struggle 
to enforce the national demand and urged that for this purpose a national volunteer 
corps should be immediately formed. 

The conference condemned the policy adopted by the Governments of Bengal 
and the Punjab against the Kisan and labour movements in their respective 
provinces. It also strongly criticised the Punjab Government for enforcing the 
lirinces ^otection Act. 

By another resolution, the conference welcomed the co-ordination of the 
activities of Socialists and Communists, which it regarded as the only solid basis 
for consolidating the forces of the Left. 

The conference urged the Congress Working Committee immediately to convene 
a joint conference with the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples 
Conference in order to devise ways and means to resume the struggle in the States 
with ^e full backing of the Congress. 

A resolution on war was also adopted, requesting the Congress to take up, 
inter alia, • active anti-war propaganda on hand, especially in the chief recruiting 
areas. It also desired the Congress Governments in the various provinces to make 
their position absolutely clear to the British Government that they would resist the 
working of the proposed amendments to the Government of India Act relating to 
to recruitment 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 

^ Fifth ScMion — Benaret—lst. & 2nd July, 1939 

The PbebidentiaIi Addbess 

The fifth session of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Conference was held at 
Benares on the 1st July 1989 under the presidency of Hani Pritam Kunwar oi 
Sahaspm Bilari, who in the course of her address said 

In 1033 Sir Malcolm (now Ixird) Hailey, while replying. to the deputation 
of Jhansi Kshattaiya Sabha remarked that 'authority under the new constitution 
will rest with those who best know how to organize themselves to grasp it’ ThoM 
were very wise words. The Congress that was mentally more alert and politically 
better organized than the landholaers defeated the latter in the last electionB and 
formed their own Government In 8 out of the 11 provinces. The xamindars had 
to pay penaltieB for their incapacity to take the time by the foi^inck. Jntamsl 
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tendered united notion difficult and there is little wonder that the Nadoii* 
al Anieultunst party collapaed like a house of cards with the first breath of unfuT- 
ourable wini I was never very hopeful about the future of this party as it waa 
buUt on shifting sands. It is an unpleasant memory that much before the date (d 
elections the ranks of the zamindai’s were divided into two groupsi each preparing 
to eclipse the other in the future formation of the Ministry. Though an open 
rupture was avoided yet backdoor intrigues weake the none-too-well organist 
ranks of the landholders and the election results reduced them to the position of n 
small minority in the Assembly. 

The Congress Government on getting into saddle launched on a career of 
reforms. A Tenancy Bill far-reaching in its etrects and still wider in its reactions 
was introduced in the Ix)wer House and has now been sent to the Upper Chamber 
for ratification. It is idle to bank on the revision powers of the Council as the 
Congress Goveniment control a majority in the combined session of the two Houses. 
The Tenancy Bill in its present form is quite stiff from the point of view oi the 
zamindars and it was a great mistake on our part to reject the proposal of arbitra- 
tion by the Congress high command. It is true that the high command would not 
have altogether changed the anti-landlord complexion of the Bill, but it is certain 
that as a result of this arbitration some of its more rigid clauses would have been 
relaxed. The opposition offered by the zamindars to the Tenancy Bill was insincere 
(and I seek pardon for some plain -8])caking) because instead of plainly telling the 
people that they could not immediately part with so many of their rights, the 
spokesmen of the zamindars indulged in uncovincing arguments and said what 
they did not mean. The masses did not believe them and their critics 
laughed in their sleeves. A general charge on the Tenancy Bill was uncalled for 
and it served the purpose of the Government very well. It provided their agents 
with a very easy handle to further their propaganda against the zamindars 
in the villages. If this did not widen the gulf between the zamindars 
and the tenantry, it in no way helped the cause of the landlords and 
did not bring the zamindars and the masses together. Nor did it favourably in- 
fiiience the British Government. It avos unkind to accuse them of an alliance 
with the Congress against the landed magnates. More than themselves it was the 
British Government that saved the zamiudars from collapse and decay. 

I'hc present political weakness of zamindars is neither due to their betrayal by 
the British Government nor due to the hostility of the ('ongress. It finds an 
explanation in loss of confidence by the tenantry in their good intentions. In the 
oast we neglected the interests of the masses and this attitude of a]iathy worked 
up a feeling of revolt in their mind that found e.\]>rcBsion in their new alignment 
Avith the Congress. Our future is of course dark, but it is not Avithout many silver 
lining. The lost ground may be regained, the laiullorils can form their-OAvn Govern- 
ment and capture political pOAver, provided they close up tlicir ranks and put 
before the country a really liberal programme for the u]>lift of the poor masses.' 
It is no use passing high-sounding resolutions, if it is not intended to put them 
into prairtice. Since the coming of the Congress into poAver the landlords have 
organized Bcvcral major and many more minor conferences with a vicAV to formula- 
ting their future line of action. But the net result of these conferences Avas 
nil and nobody ever look pains to translate inlcntions into actions. 

In a world full of changing ideas, in an age of revolutionary upsurge, it is 
the man of action and not the man of ideas that carries the day. An average 
Indian zamiiidar, if he is anxious to jircscrvc his class, must not light shy of the 
democratic forces and must work, Avith the sleeves ni>, in the remote dull corners 
of the countryside. It is by personal contact Avilh the masses that he can hope to 
recapture political ]>OAver. It is by making bi^ sacriiices that he can reduce the 
economic hardsliii^s of the masses, without which he has no reason to hojic to w'in 
their confidence and suyjport. Many great minds, it lias 1 ecu Inily observed, have 
fail^ because they have neglected the study of mass of men. It was necessary on 
the other hand to mix AA-ith the herd, to enter into its feelings, to study its wants 
and make attempts to eliminate them. Jupiter had to appear in the form of a beast 
ill order to succeed in his earthly enterprises. 

The goddess of politics like the goddess of fortune is fickle and political sca- 
les jump up with Buadon bounds. The ups and downs in the political fortunes of 
the Liberals and the Conservatives in England in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century are the best instances in point. A sense of security destroys the mightiest of 
powers and those who are in a minority to-day need not despair of their political 
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falm As nobody , eoald foresee the results of the last elections, it is equally 
diiBealt to make any forecast about the results of the next elections. The Congress 
is idaoed in power to-day and might be sapposed to have fifty years of power 
before them, but the rise of me samtnaers to power is not a foolish hope. 

What the Congress has done the zamindars can also do. To tbfit end te^ 
shoold strike a new note, break new munds and organize themselves on the lines 
of the Consematives in England and combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form compact bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date political and 
economic principles. They should defend the past in so far as it is fikely to live 
and look towards the future .with a progressive mind. They should give a bold 
direction to a generous policy inspired by love of the masses and capable of win- 
ning them. This requires experienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
zamindars are not bankrupt of talent. We have the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, 
Bai Govind Chand Babib, the Baja Sahib of Tirwa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, 
Bao Krishna Pal Singh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them— all of whom 
are competent enough to guide U8% In Bant Phul Kumari Sahiba of Bherkot we 
have an ideal zamindar. who will beat any one of us in clear thinking and can 
nve a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Baeed Khan Sahib of Chattari whose qulities of an average man in perfect balance 
bmt qualify him for leadership. 

The political situation in India Is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements join hands on a common political platform, the forward ten- 
dencies of the Congress Forward Bloc cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
liberals, the Independents, the capitalists and other progressive forces of the coun- 
try can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles for the 
political and economic growth of the country throng peaceful means. An insis- 
tence on the maintenance of friendly relations with Britain would seem necessary 
as *in spite of its many dark pages the political connection finds its best creden- 
tial in its own history’. With a hostile Japan in the east and a flinty and 
grabbing Germany in the west, India cannot afford to cut herself off from England. 
I am no apologist of the British Government and while I emphasise the continuance 
of politick! connexions with them, 1 also emphasise the great necessity of improv- 
ing them. Some progress has been made in this direction but much still remains 
to be done and it should be the proud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for the attainment of Dominion Status so that in the new order of 
things we may share political power with the masseil. 

Our immediate need is to capture political power by capturing the confidence 
of the tenantry. This cannot be done by lip service. An average Indian cultivator, 
once said Lord Hailey, may not have remarkable political education, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is called upon to give his support to any one 
set of people he will choose those who can prove tliat they have done for him 
something in the past and are likely to be able to do more in the future. What 
he wants is proof that the people who approach him are not merely interested in 
getting his support but have actually bestirred themselves to help him. The most 
effective propi^andist is one who has proved himself to be a friend of the culti- 
vator,— the distribution of good seed is a better argument than the finest speeches— 
one drinking water pump is better publicity than a thousand pamphlets. If we 
keep these tilings in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, I hope we 
will be able to win them to our side. 

I close this humble address with humble apologies for its many short-comings. 
My critics slbuld not very kindly forget that 1 am not a very educated member 
of the landowning class and have never claimed mature judgment. In my own 
little way I am always ready to do my bit for the class to which 1 belong, as also 
for the country in which 1 five. 

Second Day— Benares- 2nd Jniy 1989 
Nawab Yusup’s Speech 

Speeches expressing strong condemnation of the policy of the present Congress 
Government of the united Provinces were delivered on the second day, the 
2nd Jnly. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yuauf^ delivering a speech in Urdu, said that the 
policy of the Congress Government was similar to that of the Government of 
Gwany and Italy and the nfinorities had no voice and no rights during the 
regime of tiie present Congress Government. By democracy the present Government 
meant socialism aiki communism. The Nawab could not understand why the 
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wore Indian doth, had Rasrian piineiplea and ideate of ihdr liraa. 
Be wogbt that could not be equal. That was against nature. The Nawab 
added that money ^ would not ram through the destruction of the zamindari. It 
irete only the Mmlndara who were in good condition but meaBures were being 
Mopted ror their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
inprore by putting an end to capitalism and the zamindari. 

'Our prmciples of life,’ declared Nawab Mohammad Yusufi 'are truthi loTe* 
aacriflce and contentment.’ Contentment was ef??>ential, pointed out the Nawab, as 
one diould not be ^scontented in not having thL wealth of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nawab said they could ^ co-optete only with such (Government which 
could improve the economic condition of the country and of the general people. He 
ftf t that the economic condition of all classes of people was worsening and the 
prertat Oovemment proved a failure in maintaining law and order. The Nawab in 
the end appealed to the zamindars to organize for the protection of their rights. 

Baja Maheshwar Dayal’s Speech 

Baja Maheahtoar Dayal Seth, speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinion 
that improper methods were adopted to get support for the Tenancy Bill m the 
Upper Chamber. He said that the zamindars had no quarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted improvement in the condition of the Kisans, but he thought that the 
present Tenancy Bill would do no good to them and prove ruinous to the zamindarSi 
and Utigation would increase. The Baja pointed out that several Bills aimed at the 
ruin of zamindars were ready. He said that the Congressmen were not fighting 
against tibe British Government. The Congress Government were not doing anything 
ilmib might be detrimental to the interests of Englishmen. The boycott of British 
goods had stopped and Lancashire was flourishing. Why should the British 
Government, or the Viceroy, or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the (Congress Government r The Englishmen had come to India for trade and 
their tri^e was going on well. Why should the British Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Governor fight for the Zamindars ? They had no consideration for the 
services of the zamindars during the last European war. The question before the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in future. Should they help, or should 
they not ? They would have to be with the country. He appealed to the zamin- 
dars to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

Baja op Tiewa’b Speech 

Baja Lurga Narayan Singh of Tirwa also made a speech expressing the 
opinion that the Tenancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be ruinous to 
the zamindars* He said that the Congress Government had already presented a 
scene of Jallianw.alla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hour curfew order was promulga- 
ted during the communal tension and now the Bowlatt Act remained. The Baja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening the zamindar organization. 

Besolutionb 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 2nd July:-^ 

The conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the sad demise of 
his Highness the Maharaja Bir Aditya Narain Singh of Benares, and Bai Bahadur 
Vidya Nath Das and conveys its genuine sympathy to the members of the bereaved 

Political Party 


The conference of the zamindars of the Agra Province resolves that in order to 
save the province from impending chaotic conditions and to safeguard and protect 
the right of private property a political party should be organized which should be 
open to all organizations having similar views, with a network of branches through- 
out these provinces and with a hand of selfless and devoted workers, its own organ^ of 
publicity and sufficient funds at its disposal for the purpose of immediate translation 
of our programme into action. , , ^ ^ v u 

Bmlved further that a committee with powers to coopt others would 
appointed to draft a constitution for the proposed party at the earliest and pla^ it 
before the executive of the British Indian Association, Luc^ow, and the A^ 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. Baja Maheshwar Dayri Seth of Ko^ 
will be the convenor of the commit!^ and the following will constitute the 
ooumdttee: Mawab Sir Muhammad YuBuf, Kt, Rani P^m Knnwar, Phul 

Kumazi, Nawab Bir Muhammad Ahmed Sa’id Khan of (Matari, Baja Maheahwar 
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Dtyd BetlL R. B. Kunwar Gur Nuain, Bir C. Y. Cbintamani. Mr. Raiaath KanmiL 
Rai Goviod Chandra, Mr. Anand Pnuuid Agarwal, Kunwar F^anand Praaaa 
Bindi. Ma}or lUia Durga Narain Singh, Mr. Mongla Prasad Singh, R. B, Rai 
Indta Naram, Bhri Sadayatan Pande, Raja of Tamkohi and Raja of Jaunpur» 

The following resolutions were pass^ by the Conference on the M. Jinly 

Resolved that the conference records its fullest confidence in the Zamindar 
representatives who are carrying on negotiations wi^ the United ^ovinces Govern- 
ment on the Tenahcv Bill. 

Resolved that the conference appeals to all the zamindars to unite and organize 
themsdves in every village and tahsil of the province on title lines of tiie organiza- 
tion of the Agra Province Zamindar’s Association, Allahabad, to counteract false 
party propaganda carried on against them as their very existence will be in 
)eopmy. 

Resolved that jn case the compromise talks now going on between the Govern- 
ment and the zamindar representatives fail, the conference calls upon all the 
zamindar members of the Legislative Council to vote for the reference of the Tena- 
ncy Bill to a select committee with a view to remove the glaring defects in 
the Bill. 

Resolved that the conference views with alarm and great dissatisfaction the 
present state of lawlessness prevailing in these provinces, resulting in murders and 
seels that the life and property of the zamindars are no more secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deplores the callous attitude adopted by the Government irrespective oi 
any consideration for the maintenance of law and order in these provinces. 

Ck)ERCivE Measures 

Resolved that the conference greatly deplores the tyrannical attitude of the 
district revenue authorities in the collection of revenue by taking recourse to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of warrants of arrest and specially putting 
zamindars in the lock-up and auctioning their agricultural implements and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Government in the Legislative Assembly. 

Ihe conference strongly protests against the attachment of the zamindars’ 
estates by the Government to realise the revenue in view of the abnormal 
agrarian trouble created and fomented by some of the irresponsible persons 
against the Congress and in view of the failure of the Government to check 
sucli mischievous propaganda. The conference of the zamindars of the Agra 
province strongly protests aganst the postponement of the collection arrears 
of rent in these provinces, both decreed and undecreed, and the reported 
move of the Government to wipe them olT entirely in complete disregard 
of the facts that the landlords have paid Government revenue on these amounts. 
Further they have spent a huge amount out of their pockets in obtaining decrees 
from competent revenue courts, and also irrespective of the individual pa;f- 
ing capacity of the tenant or his habit of default. Such a /decision, if 
made, would set at naught all the principles of equity, iustice and fairplav. 
The conference expects the Government to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and claims of the zamindars us with the tenants. The conference is 
further of opinion that while giving generous concession to the tenants, the Govern-, 
meiit should compensate the Zamindars for the expenses already incuiTcd by them 
either in the shape of payment of the Government revenue or of obtaining their 
rent decrees. 

Agricultural Protection League 

The conference, resolves that the Agriculturist Protection liCague of Lucknow 
which has already rec^eived wide support in the province should be further 
strengthened to combat the pernicious propaganda of i)arty politics and such otto 
activities as lead to class antagonism and to work in consonance with the policy 
of the British Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agra Province Zamindar’a 
Association of Allahabad. 



The All India Women's Conference 

Stamliiig Committee Reception at Sangli 

A mamilicent reception was given on la*) Jnly 1989 in the palace-hall at 
SangU to the members of the Btan<]Umg Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference assemlDlcd at SangU for tlkeir terminal session. His Highness the Raja 
Saheb of Sangll. high oiticials of the Durbar, distinguished gentlemen and ladigs 
from the city were present. 

Raki of Sanoli’s Speech 

Her Highness the Rani Saheba vvelcomed all the guests and remarhed 
that it was a red-letter day in the* history of Sangli. She reviewed the working 
of the All-India Women's GanJerence during the last twelve years of its existence 
and then proudly referred to its achievement. It was a triumph for the Conferonoe, 
she said, that where men unfortunately failed, women succeeded in presenting 
a united front, in regard to their place in the new constitution, in opposing the 
communal award, separate electorates and the reservation of seats on a commilnal 
basis. She also referred to the valuable woi'k done by the Conference in educating 
public opinion in regard to the needs of women and the removal of their disabilities. 
She further paid a very brilliant tribute to Bani Hajwade— the President of the 
Conference for her able and rich guidance and sincere and earnest efforts in the 
cause of women and the Conference. 

Bani Bajwade’s Speech 

In reply to the reception Rani Rajwade^ the President of the All-India Wo- 
men’s Conterence thanked for the splendid and loving reception given to ti^om by 
their Highnesses oi Sangli and then narrated how the All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence is widening its scope from the merely educational conference to question of 
women, social, economic and even politienf. She observed if the progress was sloWi 
it was partly due to men’s apathy towards their problem. She was hopeful about 
the solution of their problems with Congress Governments in the eight provinces 
of India. She also referred to the glorious achievement of the Conference in presen- 
ting a united front with regard to the rejection of communal award and having 
placed a demand for joint electorates. She hoped that they would be able to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and progressive work in the 
days to come. 

The deliberations of the committee continued for two days more. About twenty 
five members of the Standing Committee and about twenty members of the various 
sub-committees were present in Sangil for the terminal meeting. 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Presidential Address 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cawnpore on the 18th. 
& 19th. October 1989. The presidential address was delivered by Mrs. Vijai Ldkahmi 
Pandit, In the course of her address Mis. Pandit said : 

Tt gives me a great pleasure to preside over your deliberations, and I am 
grateful to you for having given me this opportunity. I have been to Cawnpore 
on many occasions and in a number oi different capacities, but this is the first 
time that the women of Cawnpore have desired my presence, and it is, therefore, 
an occasion of happiness for me- , , . • - 

'This conference has adopted a novel method of procedure, and instead of 
beginning witii the president’s speech, the first day was devoted to resolutions, while 
thff speech of the president now comes to wind up the proceedings. I am, therefor^ 
in a position to sum up, as it were, the work we have done and the thoughts that 
have passed through our minds. 

*1 have been both surprised and pleased to see the interest shown in the 
resolutions before the house. So often resolutions at a women’s conference evoke no 
lespouse and remain a dead letter after they have been passed, but the ^ertom and 
interest of the present members fills me with hope for the future. I smiI leave 
Cawnpore confident that the women of this city are alive to their responsibiliues. 
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Tt seems hardly neoesBsry, after the speeches that have been deliyered since 
jsstesday, far me to say very much. Many questions have been discimsed and 
pioUems specially affecting women have not b^ forgotten, but we meet today 
nnder a shadow, the darkness of which does not perhaps engulf us at the present 
momeati but the fringe of which has already touched our country. I would, 
therefore, like to draw your attention to the great tragedy, winch is being enacted 
upon the European stage, the ultimate result of which will affect our future progress 
and prosperity. 

*We are many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
rdatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate oursdves 
and remain unaffecm ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of tiie 
world are closely linked together, and what affects one has repercussions on the 
othmr. We cannot afford to say we are not interested merely because India is not in 
the war zone. During the last few years we have watched with increasing dismay the 
triumph of might over, right. One after the other, nations have been suppressed and 
destroyed, and their peoples rendered homeless. Only a few days ago we have seen 
the anguish of Poland. Crushed and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, but through the darkness that engulfs her the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people shines forth. The magnificent courage they have shown cannot be in 
vain, and Poland will live even though the Polish people die. Bo let us send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this sorely tried country in her hour of 
sorrow. The war that is being fought in Europe today is a fight between two mighty 
forces for world domination, and the methods of modern warfare are horrible and 
unworthy of nations that claim to be civilized. It is, therefoi‘e, the duty of the 
women of India to raise their protest against this barbarous method of settling of 
international disputes. India has always given the message of peace and healing to 
the world. It has been her special contribution towards civilization, and now when 
the world stands on the brink of chaos, India must act and her daughters must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that are taking their 
toll of human life. 

This is no time to dream of victories. The world has travelled far since the 
days when a victory brought honour to the victor. Today wars are not won through 
deeds of prowess. Inhuman and barbaric methods are employed, and human beings 
are destroyed with a callousness that is incredible. Each war leads to another, and 
ea^ imposed peace creates bitterness and hatred degrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. Let us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
justice must reign and human beings must give up the methods of the beasts in 
settling their disputes. We want peace— not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
exigencies of the hour, but one that is voluntary, just and permanent ; a peace 
which gives each that which belongs to him for only then will that progress be 
possible which will lead to a world united and free. 

BsSOLUTlONa 

The resolutions passed by the conference related to various matters. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. Pumima Banerjea of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It urged upon the people of India and women in particular to work with 
fixed determination towards building a new world where the horrors of war should 
be absent The resolution reaffirmed faith in non-violence and Gandhian method for 
settling international problems as an effective substitute for bloodshed and murder. 
The conference also pledged itself to the great task of intelligently applying it to 
As buildings of a new India, thereby laying the foundation of a lasting peace. 

The conference Mso urged upon the women of India to unite and raise their 
vdee against communalism. It ielt that a good deal of corniption prevailed in 
loeal bodies and resolved that such persons should be elected to them as had a 
spirit of service and sacrifice in them. 

It was resolved that women should make unceasing efforts to popularize the 
use of Bwadeshi articles. 

The conference sought amendments in the existing law ‘with a view to prevent 
polygamy. It drew the attention of the Government to the need of including such 
arrangements in their rural uplift programme as would make it possible for women 
in villages to earn something for them and suggested the appointment of women 
omniseFS for the purpose. 

B, C. Srivastava, chairwomen of the reception committee, thanked the 
pfetident of the conference and the women delegates who had come. 
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The Calcutta Women’s Conference 

The Welcome Address 

JOie aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
^ jooulding public opinion in respect of many subjects which concem 
the county’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Ah', in her presidential 
V S?* A T?*\? “?} , conference of the Oslcutta Constituency of that body at the 
Y. W. 0* A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th* November 1989. 

The Conference was well-attended, inciudiug delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational workers of Calcutta. 

The proceedings opened with welcome addresses by Dowager Maharani Sucharu 
JDevt of Mayurbhanj and Mrs. Indira Devi^ the President of the Calcutta oonsti- 
tuenoy. The Maharani, in her address, referred to Begum Hamid Alis services in the 
cause of women and said that it was a great honour to the women oi Bengal to 
have her among them. The fact that she had come all the way from Bombay to 
preside over the conference showed that she was one with them in sympathy and 
mterest It also proved the bond of union that existed between the Moslem and 
Hindu women of India. 

Presidential Address 

Bmum Hamid Ali in her presidential address, said 

”1116 All India Women’s Conference has established for itsdf an important 
poMtlon throughout the country. We are proud that we have been taking a leading 
part in all nation-building activities which nave drawn the bond of womanhood closer 
together. To us there are no separate compartments of province or race. We are 
air Indian women and as such we work harmoniouslv for the improvement of the 
position of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helped us to 
Dtoaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters, which, I venture to think, was not done by such a 
large boidy of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of what nationhood signifies.” 

‘‘Chief amongst our ideals, one, which we deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of purpose^our single desire of drawing all classes together, our will- 
power to forget the communu differences which nave been delibeiatdy raised up 
Of those in power or those seeking power— in short men and women who are 
politioally drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the good of the whole 
but only see the good of a part. 

“We are thinking in terms of education, economic rights, just and fair 
opportunitiea of worldng for the country and ultimately of guiding the deatinies of 
our provinoee and ao of the country— i. e., political power. 

“To reach this goal there must be no suspicion— but mutual trust and jgood> 
wUL Lit iu, the women at least, by word, thought and deed put fiirth au our 
•trangth and influence and show by practical work, that these are not mere uptoinan 
dieama but can be swiftly and easily attiuned. 

“Ona of tike weakest links in onr chain of nationhoocl — one which has ^been 
forged mueh against our will— is separate electorates. Now ^t it is an acopmpUihed 
& 0 i and wrought all the evils that we foretold it would — it cannot be brotei 
and mended anew unless both the parties, or, shall I say, all parties, m willing 
to have it broken up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the business 
theix lives to create such an atmosphere of understanding and good- will that ^h 
aide will vcduntarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separation might 
end voluntary and equitable partnership m^t l^n. ... 

“1 maintain that we the women must give a lead to our countrymen in this 
mailer. They an like <diildren squabbling about shining bits of glass whi^ m in 
nalto hardly worth the trouble of picking up and neglect the worthwhile things 
Iflog eloie at • . « . » 

NSfttjrtUMt hM • wtatlTe ’^^■5 ^2? * ju.* SSv! 

might nave an accumulative force of such magnitude that it might shake 
Mm vei7 faun d ati o ff of a country as huge as ours-it might prove to be an item 
indeh nelp in the aalvation of the country. . . . 

It & mU m ndiw the impoitwioe rf • mOTemcnt like 
nd H yMmin .flint on the coetomiv mansere end thonght of tte people. We m 
■MonSouly leeponslble for tfie weave of the **>>no^ich up In^ 

w (keninBiinU^ bat waedone of the power of good and evil that onr ainall 
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bat oapible hands possess, pnfc lortti our hands in iriendihip to all who aia willing 
and pnmd to serve India. 

**Let us give friendship and love and service to those who ask for it but give even 
mm to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those are the people who are 
really and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing hdp and understanding, and 
above aU, of friendship.*’ (ApplauseO In conclusion, Begum Hamid AH paid a 
tribute to the work that was being done by Ihe Calcutta Constituency. 

The BBORETiJLT’B Bspobt 

Mrs*. SaaanH ChakravarH, the Hon. Secretary, gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past year. 

She particularly dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Bepin Pal Road, Ballygunge. There were only six boarders at the 
hostel which was being run at a deficit of Its. 250 per month. The Calcutta University 
had sanctioned a monthly grant of Rs. 150 from July last and the Calcutta 
Constituency had madeR donation of Rs. 500 and also given a loan of a like amount, 
which had enabled the Committee to canj on hitherto. Nevertheless, more funds 
were wanted to place the finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

The Bal Blandir, the clinic run by the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
smoothly. Miss Mary Dingman of the Peace and Disarmament Le^ue visited the 
institution in January last and was pleased with the work done there. This 
institution also requiira more money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
need to kaH been reduced. 

Concluding, Mrs. Chakravarti said :*-This year, instead of taking up new 
activities, we have tried to concentrate on the work already undertaken. We realiie 
tiiat much remains to be done. But we are glad to be able to say thi^ at this 
cmoial time when factions and communalism are rending the country, we the 
women of India, have been working shoulder to shoulder for our common oaose 
and our common ideal.” 


Resolutlona— ^d. lMy*-Caleiitta---26ih. November 1989 

The following resolntions were passed by the Conference on the next day, 
the WlLllOfotober 1919:- 


Hobtbl vor Ogujeqr Girls 

Moving the resohitioB on hostels for college girls. Begum Hamida M&min 
laid that this was a very important matter whadi eoncesned the weltore of their 
AUl It was true that the Calcutta Uaiverdty had a regulation beaiing on this subject, 
Ent nevertheleas, thw found in practice that there were more unlicensed hostels 
for college guis in Calcatta than licensed ones. 

Thme was no gainsaying the toot that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatistoctory and it was incumbent upon them 
to see that the ixesent state of tfauags was so altered that the hostds might grow 
m into healtliy abodes for girls. One of the ways was to urge upon the Galentts 
univerMty the neoesdty for strict observance of the regulation on the matter and 
compd me colleges to comply with its provimons. Any violation of it shonld 
entail the diaallowanoe of the students of such a college from appearing at the 
ens^g university examination. It was the duty of parents also to eaereiae 
semt^ and judgment in srieeting hostels lor Ihrir girls. 

The resolation, whidi was seconded and eupported respectivdy by Mrs. 8. C. 
Duti and Bfrs. N, C. Sen read : 

’’Hu; Conference wdcomes the decision of the Calcatta University to appoint an 
Inspectress for Girls* ^stris in Calcutta and urges that an experienced and able 
woman be appointed to me post. 

*fFhe Conference reiterates the vievra regarding the residence of collm girls 
in Csleutta, passed at its constituent Conference last year and urges the ducutta 
Uniyersity to enforce strict observance of its Regulation I, Clmpter XXiV by 
evefy College and in cases of violation to disallow the studeuts' to appear at the 
ensiung examination.” 

Control of Widows* Homes 


13ia resolution rdating to oridiaai^es, widows’ homes etc., was moved by 
Mrs. Bahabuddin. M. L. A. She said that some of these institutions were no 
do^t gennine but the great majority ol them were bogus. These were nsually 
stsfted by persons of questiousble intenity, wbo were out to make profit and also 
lor other questionable porposes. Fnblio opinion in this Ftovinoa did not ssem 
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to be wffidently alert about the evil effect of this state of toinga. Mre. Uma Nehru 
had ^ introduced a Bill on this Bubject, which contained eome very salutary 
provisions whidb, i£^ adopt^, would go a long way in checking some of the evils 
connected with ^ese institutions. These provided that for starting such institutions, 
a licence from the Distnct Magistrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had bm formed to look after the institution, that 
it had been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of the 
society were respectable citizens, that the Ibome was located in a healthy and 
respectable quarter and also that there was office,? inspection of the home and 
the society. These were very necessary provisions die observance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency oi these instits^ons; while at the time rendering 

them free from suspicion of every kind. Mrs. Shahabuddin added that she 
intended to give notice of a Bill m the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
same lines, of course, keeping in view, the conditions and circumstances in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Hemlata Miiter endorsed the remarks of the previous speaker. She 
described Ihe valuable work being done in connexion with Govinda Kumar Home 
and also with the Rescue Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thought 
that no right-minded person could object to necessary legislation being exacted to 
effect a reform of this character. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad and distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were <fften situated in unhealthy surroundings and some of them were 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions con- 
tained most respectable people but the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a number of institutions, they could not give sufficient attention 
to any of them. Mrs. Kent added that many nurses’ bureaus were undesirable 
places and these should be included within the scope of the BUI. 

The resolution which was carried, was as follows 

*’The Conference fully supports the principle of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Orphanages, widow’s Homes, Rescue Homes, and Marriage Bureaus 
etc. which has been introduced in the U. F. by Brimati Uma Ndiru and urges 
that a similar Bill be introduced in Bengal and other Provincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to all bogus institutions.” 

BOCUI WOBEERB 

Mrs. 8, N, Ray moved a resolution urging the imperative necessity for 
making adequate provision in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. Bhe 
said that they had an immense task before them and it was not possible to 
accompli^ even a fraction of what they had undertaken without a sufficient 
number of workers. She referred to health, educational and social work in the 
villages which required a large number of trained workers. 

The resolution evoked considerable discussion, a point that was made bein|^ the 
want of funds. Eventually it was carried, coupled with a decision to appoint a 
sub-committee to devise ways and means. 

Traffic in Women & Gbildrbn 

Mrs. S. C, Mukherji, Chairman, (Calcutta Constituency) moved a resolution 
urging the necessity of introducing certain amendments in the Bengal Buppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act (1933), with a view to preventing traffic in women and 
children. She said that me present legislation on the matter contained loopholes, 
which enabled designing people to evade its provisions. 

Supporting the resolution Mrs. Stanley said that this was going to be a very 
touch fight because they had the whole of past evils against them. Bhe added 
that for the proper working of the Act there should be some competent women 
officers in that department. The resolution as passed, read 

'Tn view of the urgent necessity for preventing the traffic in women and 
children, this Conference is of opinion that the Bengal Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act, 1933 should be amended to make it much more effective. It urges that 
one of the members of the Bengid Legislature should introduce the amendments 
suggested by the All-Bengal Women’s Union and the Vigilance Association. 

"This Conference further recommends-^la) That particular police officers under 
the guidance of a Special Deputy Commissioner of Police should be deputed to 
take up this work ; 
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(b) That women police offioem lor Tigilance anemone work and a Woman 
Wdfate Worker as in Madras should be appdnted : 

(o) That all fines and penalties realised under the Act diould be utilised by 
Government lor the maintenance of Bescue and After Oaie Homes. 

Similar effective measures should be introduced in all Provinces and States.” 

Mrs Budha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting the Government of 
Bengal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would oe a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and en^enced nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengid Maternity Benefit (Act No. IV of 1939). as well as to advice women 
workers genmally. Mrs. Maiumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant lour weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difficulties, It was, therefore, 
necessary that a competent woman Inspector should be appointed to look after the 
interests of the women workers concerned. 

Mrs. Boudamifii Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Haeina Murehed said that it was up to them 
who were more fortunatdy placed, jto voice the needs and grievances of the poor 
and ignorant workers* The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. S. C, Mukherjee proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

The Madraa Women's Conference 

Db. Mabia Mobtessobi’s Speech 

The fourteenth Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s 
was hdd on the 9th. Deeember 1089 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Mary’s College^ 
Bfadras, Bits. Rukmini Lakehmipathi presiding. Dr. Marta Montenori opened the 
Conference. There was a large gathering of women. 

Dr. Muthulakehmi Reddi extended a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montessori 
and requested her to open the Conference. 

Dr. MonUeeaH, alter thanking the Conference for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conforred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal. She was proud to know that 
the women of India had joined together in the struggle to better the social condi- 
tions in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for the 
emancipation of women in Europe, she knew how difficult it was to get women to 
tiJm tfaw proper place in the national struggle. There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great enthusiasm and the causes 
th^ took up would always be achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the sacred sentiments of love and pity. The urgent need of the hour was the great 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 

Women, Dr. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way inferior 
to men in intellect and were capable of occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves capable of organisation and to carrying forward any work to 
soooess. Dr. Montessori went on to say that for bringing about a better world, it 
was not enough that women should be free. The emancipation of women should 
be a prdude to the emancipation of children. From her experience she had learnt 
that if children were put in condition of freedom, they show^ great desire to know 
a great deal as well as to do a greal deal. They also devel(H>ed a sense of discipline 
and the virtue of organisation. Freedom and discipline were the two sides of a 
coin. She wsb therefore, of opinum that any scheme of social work should include 
freedom for cAidren. Cnildren should not only be given facilitities to acquire 
knowledge but also to develop in a neutral way. ehe was glad tiiat in the resolutions 
before the Oonference emphasis had been placed on child education. She hoped 
to see in future not only freed Women (pmg forth into the world but also the 
free Child in her arms. Only women could understand the souls and the needs 
of children. Dr. Montessori wished the Conference all success. 

The Fbebidentul Addbess 

Mrs. Rukmini Lakehmipathi, in the course of her address, said that they 
had met under the riuuiow of a great war. It seemed as if the progress of 
mankind could no longer be fuaranteed and that neither peace nor goodwill 
would be restored on earth. They should all pray that peace would soon return in 
order that liberty and free institutions might thrive. In the struggle against war 
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and dieUtorsbips, in the great work of ensuiing peace on earth, based on national 
and social freedom, let the women of India pfeage to give their support^ wMle, at 
the same time, emphatically protesting against all manner of wars. 

Proceeding, the Pr^ident said^ that as a result of the war, they were faced 
with two serious and distressing situations, one being its effect on their economic 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It stated bv Britain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of demoern .7 and for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of free nations. Bo long as there was domination and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring i>eaoe. 

At the time, Mrs. Lakshmipathi proceeded, when the need for national solidarity 
was more pressingly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that they should te 
divided by communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A common 
spirit and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the country, 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leadens of the differeut communities and political parties to come to an amicable 
and speedy settlement of their differences so that communal disharmony might not 
be adduced as an argument against their political freedom. Let the Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal problem. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi went on to say that the two aspects of their educational sys- 
tem which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementary Education 
Act and adult education. If the women in the land were to behave democratically 
and cQ-operatively the first requisite was education. The first step towards the rea- 
lisation of communal unity was the extension of compulsory elementary education 
for Muslim girls. She hop^ that both Government and the Madras Corporation 
would take the necessary action in the matter. The question of educating the child 
was important. She said that in Japan she found that every primary school had 
a kindergarten section attached to it and all children below the age of six necessa- 
rily attended the classes therein, before they moved into a primaiy school. Local 
bodies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities aud district boards might 
as well make an experiment in the Nursery School Project in their respective 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 

Mrs. Lashmipathi next appealed to the delegates to support the social Bills now 
on the legislative anvil, particularly those pertaining to the proi)erty rights of 
Hindu women and the rights of Muslim women. The Madras Constituent Conference 
of Women might be well advised to take the message of these social Bills right 
into the midst of the masses ; for the passing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in social economy. 

In conclusion, the President appealed to those present to promote Swadeshi in 
order to help in the economic regeneration of the country. 

Rerolutions— World Peace 

Miss A. Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the present moment to organise 
themselves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It called upon women to set their 
face against all violence and especially against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving international differences. The resolution expressed the firm belief 
that only an appeal to non-violent methods would bring about righteous peace in 
the world. The resolution next appealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufacture of destructive armaments or any weapons of warfare. 

Miss Simon seconded that resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 

Nursery Schools 

Mrs. Armstrong moved : “The Conferenco recognises tne lunaamental impor- 
tonce of Nursery Schools in laying the foundations for the building of character 
in the future citizenship of the country,” 

Mrs, Wilson seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously accepted. 

Communal Amity 

Srimathi Ambujammal moved : “This Conference, while deeply deploring the 
^mmunal disturbances, which are becoming increasingly icommon, earnestly appea- 
ls to the leaders of all political parties and communities, particularly the Congress 
and the Muslim League, to come to a speedy and amicable settlement of their 
differences with a view to end the present impussc. lliis Conference further empha- 
sues the fact that the women of India have always stood together and have been 
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working unitedly irrespective of caste, creed or race for national solidarity and 
the common good of the country.” 

Srimathi Ambujammal said that if only women would exert their influence 
in getting rid of the these diflereiicos, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 
Mrs. Rahmuthunissa Bfigiun, seconding the resolution, said that Hindus and 
Muslims should be considered as the two eyes of the nation and each community 
should work in a spirit of service to God and man. which was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. Dr. Afuthulakshmi Rcddi supported the 
resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Yakub Hasan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Corporation of Madras to lose no time in extending coiuimlssory inimary education 
to Muslim girls. Mrs. Muhammad Ibrahim and Miss Fatima Sayed supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Literacy Campaign 

Moved by Mrs. Savithri Rajan and seconded by Miss Vilasini Shenoy^ the 
Conference stressed the im])ortan(‘c of continued cflbrt towards adult education and 
urged women's associations and ]wivatc bodies to organise classes and centres for the 
promotion of literacy and general educational classes for illiteral men and women 
and request^ the municipal and local bodies to help such enterprises as showed 
good results. 

On the motion of Mrs. Rah math unissa Begum, seconded and sup]X)rtcd by 
Miss Muhamed AH and Miss Zahar a Begum, the Conference adopted a resolution 
requesting Cor]X)ration of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
children of st^hool-going age and enforce the Elementary Education Act. 

Dr. Muihulakshmi Reddi next moved : ‘This Conference gives its support to 
Srimathi Ammann Raja’s Rill in the loi^al Legislative Assembly regarding dedica- 
tion of Devadasis to temples, the Anti-Dowry Bill of IMr. Dubaye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr. Eazmi’s Bill relating to Muslim Women's rights and Mr. Dalha’s 
Bill to further amend the Hindu Women’s Rights to Troperties Act of 1037 and 
all Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Dr. hluthulaksbmi Reddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili- 
ties attaching to women regarding inheritance. 

Mrs. Kamaladcri Arya scc'Ondcd the resolution which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Children’s Welfare 

Mrs. Clubwala, in a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Childen’s Act so ns to include oilences against children by adults and to protect 
children further by [lenalising begging by children niul child labour in the 
Province. Mrs. Theodore^ seconding the resolution, said that the Act was defective in 
many respects. Cases of exploitation of children by adults for all purjxises had 
been brought to her notice and it was the duty of Government to so amend the 
Act as include such offences. The n^olution was then passed. 

Srimathi Visaiakshi Ammal niovcil that the Corjvration of ]Madras be reques- 
ted to give immediate effect to the rocomniciulations ut the House Coininittce regard- 
ing improvement of slums in the City. tShe said that the experience at Gokulam 
and some other slums, where most of the recommendations of the Housing 
committee regarding sanitation and vdanncil dwellings had been enforced, showed 
that with education to remove the slum menrality, much could be achicviHl. 

bliss Vilasini Shenoy seconded the resolution which w.as passed uuauimonsly. 

• Beggar Proijlem 

Moved from the chair, the Conference adopted resolutions requesting the 
Corporation of Madras to establish a home for the segregation of diseased beggars 
and particularly lepers, urging the Government to pass immciliute legislation for 
the commitment of beggars to heugar homes ami reiterating the necessity to 
encourage indigenous industries. The Conference then tenuinated. 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Tub Presi mjs ii a i . A nini i 

Tlie Andhra rro\’incial Wonrtti’s Oonferem o was hcKl at Ciultlnpah on the tSlh. 
Daeember 1S39 under the presidency of Begum Mir Amiruddin who, in the course 
of her address, said that twelve years had gone by since she worked with s band 
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2* 0* Godaraii District and succeeded in holdinir tlw 

flnt Gc^van District Women s Cimference at Rajahmundr; and the first Andhra 
Women s Conference at Cocanada. She vas glad that the work of the organisation 
had Imn earned on successfully by the^A-.dhra women whose ac^vittes In 
connection .wi^ the AlUlndia VN omens Coniu*»nce have been more numerous 
than those in the other parts of the country. 

. the vital changes that had occurred in the past twelve years 

in the Btetus and position of Indian womanhood, Begum Mir Amiruddin observed 
that while toe Women s Movement had been sulfcring retrogression in many 

pi^iintriAA rhf t.hA WAftt.. wninn wava imvArnofl Uxt ^ t-j** 


congratulatioDB to Srimathi Kamasubbamina who was elected President of the 
District Board of Cuddapah. The task of handful of women, of even one woman 
in the midst of a crowd of men. would certainly be dilHcult, but the ideal of 
womanhood should be to better the conditions of the people and make them happier. 
Mrs. Badhabai Bubbaroyan and Dr. Mutoulakshmi Keddi should serve them as 
examples. 


** Another point to which I should like to advert is that the problem of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely by the tide of political honour rising 
high for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition of a 
microscopic minority. Just a few swallows do not make a summer. The future 
of India’s womanhood is bound up with those of the 07 per cent of the women 
of toe land, who are steeped in dire ignorance, slaves to archaic conventions and 
bound down by agedong preiudioes. If the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the devation of India’s womanhood, its activities must be broad^based on 
the satisfaction of the needs of the mass of Indian women. The message of this 
Gcmference is that of the awakening of-womanhood. It is not enough that this 
message should reach the urban intelligentsia. It is much more important that 
it should permeate to the ignorant women of the villages. We have to make 
intimate contacts with the women of the ratal areas, with those who toil in the 
factories and labour in the fields and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
torir unhappy condition.’* 


Bmm Amiruddin observed that toe prctolems with which we had to deal 
fen under two heads : education and social reform : Eradication of illiteracy was 
an urgent problem. Particularly women’s education was of vital importance, 
because it was toe condition on which ultimately toe success of men’s education 
depended, she bring the mother who moulded the future race. It was regrettable 
that everywhere in this Presidency, it was toe girls’ education which sufferra most, 
toe dispropbrtionatriy small sum of money that was spent on this matter was 
wasted owing to toe stagnation that resulted from the apathy of parents and toe 
discontinuance, absence, etc., of toe pupils from further studies in the higher 
classes. ’^Thls reform can be effected only when toe parents are made to evince 
real interest in the education of their girls and when early marriage and other 
social factors do not lead to toe premature stoppage of their Mucation. In order 
to tackle this problem, 1 itoould like to advise the formation of school-care 
committees for as many schools of Andhradesa as possible, particularly for toe 
riementary schools. The work of this Committee will be to look after the interests 
of the pupils and to secure the co-operation of toeir parents in the matter of 
tofiii' education. The members of this Committee should visit the mothers of 
toe children from time to time and explain to them toe importance of education 
by personal propagan^ and influwee them to send their children to school 
regularly. The Committee should also visit those mothers that withdraw toeir 
children tor no satisfactory reasons. In toe battle against illiteracy, toe formation 
of such Committees, I feri, will do much permanent gwd to hasten toe prioress 
of girls* education and I hope the public-spirited ladies of Andhradesa will direct 
their early attention to this matter.” ^ i f v u j x- 

Ahother requirement was toe provision of facilities for girls higher education 
in tom parts. Consequent on toe rawing of the age of marriage, a keen desire 
for higher education was in evidence among girls. The need for a first-grade 
Women’s College in Andhradesa must be emphasiaw. ... r , 

Greater attention had also to bo (ocussc-d on too education of Muslim girls, 
particularly in toe Ceded Districts. Apart from toe ppatoy of toe , ublic towards 
girls’ education, a serious drawback to Muslim education was toe paucity of trained 
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and competent Muslim women teachers. In the interests of advancing their education 
it was desirable to aptK)int Muslim Sub-IiiB}K)ctrcBse8 in places where there was a 
fairly larjce Muslim population. There was the neetl tor a Muslim Girls’ Hi^th 
Sidiool in Andhradesa. Now that tlic lanpin^c of caijh area had become the medium 
of instruction in all hij'h schools, it was necessary to make 8i>ecial provisions for 
Muslim girls, whose language was Urdu, so as to enable them to iwosccutc their 
secondary cduct\Jion. Begum Aminiddin felt glad that the importance of Adult 
Education was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as large numbers as men. 

In the field of social reforms Begum Amiruddin advocated the abolition of 
polygamy, which had been engaging the attention of women for some time past. 
She exhorted the audience to give their full support to Mrs. lladhahai Subbaroyan 
in her efforts in this direction. Marriage of old men to young girls and the early 
marriage of girls, were other evils which had to be eradii ated from the IJindu 
society. She alsp condemned the dowry svstein, “that cruel, degrading custom 
which ruins families that have daughters and ?uadc the i»oor look upon the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune”. In onler to get rid of this custom, two steps were 
necessary ; one to adopt a definite programme of j>ropaganda to be carried out 
unflinchingly until public opinion was sufiiciciitly organised against the custom • 
the other, to give girls such education as would render tlicm economically independ- 
ent and befit them to pursue a profession, if need be. 

"In regard to Muslim marriages, a (piesiion that demands urgent attention is 
the curtailment of the i)Ower of men in the matter of prononiu iug^ divorce. As the 
law stands at present, a man has the iirbitary power of divorcing his wife. In 
return, the wife lias no right to olijcct but obeys and accepis the misfortune with 
patience and in silence. It is necessary to invoke the aid of legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery aud unhappiness in wJuch she somciimes finds 
herself by reason of this |»owcr posscssctl t)y her i^mrtncr.’* 

With regard to Hindu women, the removal ot tlie legal obstacles that detracted 
from their status and hnmi>crcd the growth of their jicrsonalily was of vital imi>or- 
tance. The key to the improvement of their status was their securing economic 
indejMjndence. The time had arrived when lUndu w'omen should be given full rights 
of dwjXisal over property that helongcd to them as o\cry owner iJossesscd, it was a 
pity that the Committee that had .been api>otiitcd by the Ciovcrnmcnt to examine 
the legal imsition of Jiindn women shonlil Imj dealing merdy w'ith the question of 
their residence and maintenance and not tlire<‘iing ito alien lion to more important 
matters FUce succession and the right to i»ro!i»erly. Wc should refpwst the authorities 
to extend the scofie of investigation by tius Uomraittec so as to iimliide all the 
aspects of the legal disabilities from which Hindu women were suiTeriHg. st was a 
matter of gi-atification that there were to-day a iiumlicr of Bills before tiieOentrul 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating women’s condition. 
Women should, with one voice, aecoid their whole-iicarted supiiort to these 
measares. 

The mitigation of the miseries of widows in this country was also a question 
that demanded aUenUon. 'Widow remarriage liad already been logaliscd in Hindu 
society, hut the nuralier of widows taking mlvontage of this legislation w'as still 
very small, for while widow remarriage was advoirated on the piutform, in actual 
practice, society was intolerant. I v relieve their distress it was necessary that 
special widow-scholarships should be inslitutefl so that such women may be encour- 
aged to educ^ thembelyes and cfiuip thcmsclvta for soine profession. 8|HJcial con- 
cessions shottm also lie given to wulosrs for serving in schools. . Further, for the 
mitigation of their siitrcrings, ways and means of establishing a Widows’ Home 
in every town must be devised. Active steps were also iKM^essary to combat the 
incidence of the heavy maternal moiiality in this country. Women should also not 
be ali^lectful of their civic duties. The Fublic. Health Act was a measure of 
far-ieaching importance in Uie matter of promoting the health of the nation, but 
unless the public, of which women constitute half the number, co-o])cratc to render 
it effective, this Act would meet the fato of many other Acts and become a dead 
letter, I also wish to anneal to the women of Andhradesa to take an interest in the 
study of Hindustani. Why should not the ])eople of Houth India learn another 
language if it is to produce harmony and unity in the land ? I do not think one 
can lay too much stress on ^ value of learning Hindustani in these days, a lan- 
moage which in future will become the vehicle of expression at All-India 
O^^DcGB, Another point that I should like to stress is urgency of communal 
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The Puqjab Women’s Conference 

The Tresidextial Address 

. There is today from all I have noticed since my return to India a irrcat 
desire to express nationalism in a blind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manners and customs of past times and to reject from our life everything that 
8fi\'our8 of Liiropeunization on the ground that we are denationalising ourselves. 
lixiB IS an attitude, I am afraid, I do not wholly sympathise with”, declared Lady 
^ama /fao, presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (central I’unjab 
branch) held at Lahore on the 9th. December 1939. 

. added, 'With changing times aiul conditions, changes in our manners ahd even 
serial institutions must come and so long as wc arc aide to discriminate between 
what suits and what docs not suit our life in India wc can be as good iiationalistB 
as any other.’ I'roccccUng, Lady llama Kao exhorted the women to bring about unity 
m their ranks and to achieve an ideal which the menfolk hud failed' to do. She 
deplored that only a few of them could honestly forget that they were Hindus, 
Muslims, Punjabis or Madrasis. Ho long ns these religious or ))roviiicial considera- 
tions crept in, it was impossible to give to the task that lay ahead the siiiglcmiiidcd 
devotion tliat was rc<iuired of them. 

Kefcrring to the (lucslion of ctlucation of women, she regretted that only two 
per cent were educated. A great task lay in this field yet unacJiicvetl. The work 
that was being done by women assoiiations in every province in connection with the 
literacy campaign, therefore, dcscrvcfl recognition but llioiiHnnds of workers were 
yet needed to make any apprecia))lc difference, Huiiablc education for the rural 
women, revival of lionic craft and village industries were a ])rime necessity. This 
work could be underiaken by tlic cclucaicH.1 women of the towns but it needed the 
support and encouragement of pioviin*ial (io vein men Is. 

Stressing the necessity of dis -iplino. she said that it was a word so <;ommon 
in every sidierc of life in the west tmt was la»’kiiig to a deplorable extent in India. 
Discipline in the home, especially with regard to the imi»oriaiit matter of child- 
rearing, was very little known. 

In recent years, she concluded, discussion had been centred on the important 
topic of marriage and divorce, family spacing anil rights of inheritance. Those 
questions in B])ite of careful work and siuious thought were far from being solved, 
bhe, therefore, appealed to the I’onfercnce to devise ways and means by which they 
could speedily arrive at a unaiiimous opinion on all these thorny questions. 

K.\.I KL'.MAUI AmKIT KAITR’S Sl'lJKl il 

Inaugurating the conference, linj Kuman A un it Kunr exhorted the women 
to realise their rcs|»onsibiliiy. riitil they did so they would not get Swaraj. She 
deplored that they t^assed scviual resolutions without trying io act upon them. 
Troc’ceding, she asked the cdmateil women to go to viliages where real India was 
and io create an awakening among the rural women. Kefmring to the llindii- 
Muslim unity Kaj Knmaii Amrit. ICaiir said that men bad faileil to achieve unity 
and now it was fur the daugliiers of India to take up this cpicslioii and I'omplcte 
it. 6he was sure that women would not fail in this matter. Concluding she 
pleaded the cause of Harijaus. 

Kjsoi.u rioN.s 

The conference then passed the following resolutions 

“UTie women assembled In this conference today reiterate their abhorrcnCie of 
war as czprcBBcd by woiiicu on various occasions in meetings held all over India. 

48 
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As mothers they look uwn all destruction ol life with horror and pain. They 
deplore the conaitionB wnich have led to the present war in which India along with 
other countries finds itself involved. They consider the obstensible objective of the 
war, the establishment of the principle of democratic freedom and the preservation 
of the national integrity of all nations big or small, worthy of support. 

*With this end in view they Truest the British Government to trust the 
people of India and come to a settlement with them, so that India along with 
other countries of Uie world who are not yet free may achieve the full substance 
of independence at the close of the war. They also call upon the Congress and 
the Muslim* League to settle their differences so as to allow the country to go on 
its path of progress unhampered and appeal to women to do what lies in their 
power to promote communal unity. 

'^Lastly, they express their complete faith in non-violence which is the only 
means of ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the world and 
they call upon all women, in particular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 

The Delhi Women’e Conference 

The P&esidential Address 

Discriminating adaptation of western habits of life and thought, where 
necessary, should not be opposed, suggested Laf/j/ Rama Rao in her presidentiM 
address at the annual meeting of the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 
on the 16th. December 1939. Owing to illness, Lady Kama Rao did not attend the 
meeting and L.<idy Baijpai. who took her place, read her address. 

Lady Rama Rao appealed for unity and dwelt on the immensity of the task 
awaiting workers for women’s uplift. 

Resolutions 

The meeting passed a number of resolutions, one of which ran : 

**Whiic strongly re-affirming its belief in pacifism and while realising that 
the democratic powers engaged in the present European war are fighting to preserve 
the indeficudence of nations threatened by aggression, this Conference endorses 
the resolutions passed by the British section oi the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, urging their Government, firstly, ’to make clear the terms 
upon which it would be willing to make peace’, secondly, ‘’to include among the 
terms', the recognition of equality of race, aud of the rights and liberties of the 
individual, aud respect for the integrity of small as well ns great nations”, and 
thirdly, ’’as an earnest of its acceptance of these fundamental principles, to make 
clear its intcution of bringing India into free and equal partnership iu the family 
of nations.” 



India and the War Crisis 

Gandhi^s Statement 

On the 8rd. September 1989 England declared War on Germany, the latter 
having invaded Poland. In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement after his first interview with the Viceroy on September 5, 1939 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang in i>erfect good 
humour, to the worn-out refrain of 'Mahatma C\i\ ^Jhi ki jai’. ‘"VVe do not w'ant 
any understanding'. 1 had then my w’eckly ? h* ncc. I'herefore I merely smiled. 
And those who were standing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, 
wnilst they were admonishing me not to have any understanding with the Viceroy. 
I had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me similar warning. Neither 
of these counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning to know my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what hapi^encd at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

I knew that I had no authority to s])enk for myself. 1 had no instructions 
whatsoevra from the Working Committee in the matter. 1 had answered a 
telegraphic invitation and taken the first train 1 could catch. And what is more, 
with my irrepressible and out and out non-violence, I knew that 1 could not 
renresent the national mind and I should cut a sorry figure if 1 tried to do so. I 
told His Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of my 
understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate. 
I have returned from the Vh-eregal Lodge empty handed and without any under- 
standing, open or secret. If there is to be any, it would be between the Congress 
and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my position vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, 1 
told His Excellency that my own sympathies were with England and Prance from 
the purely humanitarian standpoint. I told him that I could not contemplate 
without being stirred to the very depth, tlie destruction of Ix>ndon which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as 1 was picturing before him the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible destructioii, 
I broke down. 1 have become disconsolate. In the secret of my heart I am in 
perpetual quarrel with God that he should allow such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end of the 
daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impotence is in men. 
1 must tiy on without losing faith even though 1 may break in the attempt. 

And so, 08 though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, 1 
sent on July 23 from Aobottabad the following letter to Herr Hitler : 

''Frienas have been urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity. 
But I have resist^ their request because of the feeling that any letter from me 
would be an impertinence. Bomething tells me that 1 must not calculate and that 
T must make my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

'^It is quite clear that you are to-day the one person in the world who can 
prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must you pay 
that price for an object, however worthy it may ai>pear to you to be ? Will you 
listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shuniieu the method of war not 
without considerable success ? 

“Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred in writing to you.” 

How 1 wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people ^em- 
sclvcs. I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity 
the evacuations of big cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contcm]>lnte with equanimity such destruc- 
tion of themselves and their own monuments. I am not therefore just now think- 
ing of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany ruined and humbled */ 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no CJod but brute force and, as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. 1 1 is in the midst of this 
catastrophe without parallel that CoiigrcsHmeii and all other responsible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part IiuUa is to play in this 
terrible drama. 

’'Sonree of my Sympathy ’ 

In another article in the Harijan^ dated the lltli. Beptember 1939, Maliatma 
Gandhi wrote under the above heading 
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llie Btatement made by me just after my interview with H. £• the Vioeioy 
has had a mixed reception. It haa been described aa sentimental twaddle by one 
critic and aa a statesmanlike pronouncement by another. There are variationa 
between the two extremea. I anppoae all the critica are right from their own 
atandpmnt and all are from the absolute standpoint which in this instance is that 
of the author. He wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I riiiide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except what every humanitarian 
opinion may possess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be prevented. 

1 have a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls for a reply. I do not 
remodue the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 
difficulty in catching its drift. The main argument is this : 

**lf you shed tears over the possible destruction of the English House of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you no tears for the pmsible destruction 
of the monuments of Germany ? And why do you sympathize with England and 
France and not with Germany ? Is not Hitler an answer to the ravishing of 
Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war ? If you were a German, had 
the resourceful hesB of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be 
bad. We do not know what it really is. The literature we get is one-sided. But 
I suggest to you that there is no difference between Ohamberlain and Hitler^ In 
Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
injustice to Hitler by comparing him with Chamlierlain, to the former’s disadvantage. 
Is England’s record in India any better than Hitler’s in another part of the , world 
in sinnlar circumstances ? Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
England and France. I fancy that your emotion at the Viceregal Lodge had the 
better of your judgment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds more forcibly, subject to truth, 
than I have. No one has resisted England more effectively, perhaps, than I 
have. And my desire for and power of resistance remain unabated. But there are 
seasons for speech and action, aa there are seasons for silence and inaction. 

In the dictionary of Batyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for Batyagralus, I use the old words giving them a new 
meaning. A Batyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a Batyagrahi, i.e., votary of ahimsa, I must wish well to England. My 
wishes regarding Germany were, and they still arc, irrelevant for the moment. But 
1 have said in a few words in my statement that I would not care to erect the 
freedom of my country on the remains of dcsi)oiled Germany. I should be as much 
moved by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany’s monuments. 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sym{mthy. In assessing the present merits, 
the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds of Cicrmany are irrelevant. 
Rightly or wrongly, and irrespective of what the other J*owcrs have done before 
under similar circumstances, 1 have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
resj^nsible for the war. I do not judge his claim. It is highly probable that his 
rignt to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans 
desire to give up their independent status. It may be that bis claim to appropriate 
the Folish Corridor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the claim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
appeal for submission to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thief may conceivably make a correct appeal to his fellow -thief. I think I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should allow his 
demand to be examined by an impartial tribunal. If be succeeds in his design, his 
success will be no proof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof that the Law 
of the Junglq|iB still a great force in human affairs. It will be one more proof that 
though welicRnans have changed the form we have not changed the manners of 
the ficast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for England and Fnuice 
is not a result of momentary emotion or; in cruder language, of hysteria. It is 
derived from the never-drying fountain of non-violence whi(h my breast has nursed 
for fifty years. I claim no infallibility for my judgment. All I claim is that my 
sympatny for England and France is reasoned. I invite those who ac‘.cept the 
premises on which my sympathy is based to join me. What shape it should take is 
another matter. Alone 1 can but pray. And so I toUl His Excellency that my 
sympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete destruction that is facing 
those who are directly engaged in the war. 
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LM ZeUaad'e SUtemeat In Lerda 

III the Home of Lords, on the 36fh. September tm, asked private notice by 
JEorid SmU to make a statement on India, Lord Zoiland said lie gladly lesponded 
te tte invitation and did so with all the more readtness in that it provides me 
wUh an opportunity for - giving ezpressioiL^ the high appreciation of His 
Government of /the support, whidl$t^s been accordm to. them by all 
sea in India. From the Pnaces have name die most generous offers of 
money and personal service. From mdivtduals in all parts of the 
“ere have ponied in messi^eB of sympathy and support. His 
rs Oovemnent have noted with special Ratification the statmnenta 
the Prime HTmisters of the Punjab and Bengal pledging their aid- uncon- 
lly in the atniggle upon which we have entered, and they have’ also observed 
with Ymf real appreciation the support which the Governors have received from 
Knfiitriei in all the Indian Provinces in putting into 0 ))eration such measures as 
had been necessarv to meet die abnormal circwmstances resnlting from the outbreak 
of war. Resort to force following uiion a Buc^essioii of breaches of faith by the German 
Government unparallelel surely in the history of mankind, which compelled ns to 
take ap arms, .has been unequivocally condemned by all itolitical pailics in India, 
whose leaders have expressed their unqualified sympathy with the victims of 
am em i on. It is indeed abundantly clear that the triumph of the principles for 
iSudi the Nazi' Gkivernment stands would be regarded as a calamity of the utmost 
magnitnde by all sections of India jieoplev 

I am bonnd to add, however, that iii the course of a statement recently issued, 
those who have been authorised to speak for the Indian National (Congress have 
indicated that they would find it dliUcult to co-operatc with . Gt-cat Britain in the 
prosecution: of the war except upon conditions affecting the political relations 
between the two countries. These conditions have so far been exi>re8scd in abstract 
terms and i am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

I oan« however, assure' you that Uie Viceroy is in close peisonnl contact with 
leaders of. Indian opinion,, including zepyesentatives of the CongresB and AlMndia 
Muslim Logue, who likewise^ within the last few days, defined their general attitude 
towards* war, and that he hor^B< to dtsenss with Uiera variousdsHucs arising out of Uie 
situatioD. I should like to Bad that a tribute is due to. Uie Viceroy hiraseif and his 
ooileaiQBes in the Govermneut for the efficiency with which their preparations for 
meelS^ the emergency have been made and for the smoolhiiess with irhich such 
prepwanons have been carried into ^Eect. 

On the next day, the kith. September 1939, neplyiug to the debate, Lord 
Motiand ouoted Lora Snell’s Tcmarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the Congress ''should take: tliis. opportunity of reasserting 
their aims towards a fuller form of self-government timn they at present possess.” 

I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many of the tenders of 
the Congress movement; they are meu who are animated by burning patriotism 
and thev do, 1 think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way on< the ground at their feet. But while 
I am ready to admit that it may be natural thwt they should take- this occasion to 
leemiffiasiie their claims, 1 cannot help expressing the feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that they should have chosen fliis time to reassert their claims. I say 
that for morr reasons than one. I think the British peoi.>lG are vei 7 susceptible 
to a treatment which they regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular 
occasion. 1 think that they (the British) will be very mucb more willing, when the* 
time oomeSk to listen to the claims made to them than if they are animated by 
a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion for taking action which 
may be calculated to be embarrassing to them in life and death struggle. 

I am sorry for a further reason. I agree with Lord Bnetl when he ponied 
out that It was a tremendous advantage to India that there are now a tremendous 
nuiaber of ardent Indian nationalista who have had the advantage of experience in 
the actual work of administration. 

It will be a calamity if suck men, at this time, . were to withdraw from Go- 
vernment in the provinces. They have shown that they are capable of dealing with 
pzoblemB which face tham in thmx country and they have co-operated in an admir- 
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able ipiii^ with the Goyernors with whom they have been associated. I have noth- 
ing but praise for the manner in which up to now th^ have co-operated in oarry- 
ing through measures which have been necessitated by the outbreak of the war. 
So I say I think that the time has been ill-chosen by the leaders of the Congress 
for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a position to give any further information in 
regard to the discussions taking place between the Governor-General and the Indian 
lexers. Hie Governor-General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma Gandhi 
and he is proposing to see—indeed, he may actually be engaged in discussion at 
this moment withr-tbe leader of the All- India Muslim League. It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other leaders in the course of the next few days and 
we can only h(me that as a result of frank and free exchange of views between 
the Governor-^General and the leaders of political parties in India, we may find 
that they will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap- 
prove. There is not the smallest doubt that from one end of India to the other 
there is growing an appreciation of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once 
for all, the form of Government which has been resposible for bringing upon 
this great calamity. 

Mahatma Gahdhi on Lords’ Debate 

In the following statement issued on the 28th. September from B^aon, 
Mahatma Gandhi said 

An advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian affairs 
has been shown to me. Perhaps silence on my part at this Juncture would be a 
distinct disservice both to India and England. I was unprepared for the old huni- 
liar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons unflattering to the 
Congress. I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body that has represented for 
over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class 
or creed. It has not a single interest opposed to that of the Musalmans or that 
of the people of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably that the 
Congress represents beyond doubt the p^plc of the States. It is that organixation 
wlddi has asked for a clear deflning or the British intentions. If the British 
are flghting for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in 
the clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 
in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only be deedded by Indiana 
and them alone. Surely it is wrong for lord Zetland to complain as he 
dm though in gentle terms, that tbe Congress should at this juncture, 
when Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration 
of British intentions. I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of 
value. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to tbe 
people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 
independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of 
the British I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have heen hdd 
under imperial bondage. 

Pt. Jawharlal on Lords’ Debate 

Pandit Jawharlal Ndiru issued the following statement from Allahabad, dated 
the 28th. September 

I have read the report of Lord Zetland's statement in the House of Lords 
with deep regret. I do not wish to enter into any controversy with him on this 
subject. The CoagresB Working Committee had explained the position of the 
Congress at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed 
the Working Committee's example in this respect. We had tried to consider the 
problem of India in the larger context of War aims and pwe aims and had re- 
quested British Government to declare clearly what their aims in this War were 
and further give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible in tbe present. 

It was made perfectly clear by the Working Committee as well as oy Congress 
leaders that we were not out to bargain or to take advantage of England’s difficulty. 
But it was essential on our opinion, both from the point of view of India and the 
world, that these War aims should be clarifled and people made to believe in their 
reality ana their uuun Tidca. It » Maiumshiiig that a request of this kind should 
be called inopportune and ill-timed* 
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The question is not of India only, but of all the world and all those who 
have faith in the future of humanity and who are determined to rid the world of 
ail causes of War and human exploitation. 

Therefore, the Working Committee requested the British Government not only 
on behalf of vast numbers of people in the world, to clarify this position and thus 
to bring some measure of hope in the dcs])airiiig hearts of humanity. Being con- 
cerned especially and inevitably with India and the Indian people, we wanted to know 
how these War aims applied to India in the future and in the present. 

We want to know at the same time how ^ey apply to countries of Euro]M, 
to China, and to the various colonies. We half condemned Fascism and all its 
works with all our might. Lord Zetland says tM^it will be a calamity, if Congress 
Governments withdrew from the administration of various Provinces in India. 

I agree, but it would be an infinite calamity for us and for others, if these 
Congress Governments forgot all ideals that we have proclaimed and lost public 
support on which they based themselves. 

It would be also an infinite calamity, if the War went on with no clarification of 
issues and resulted not only in terrible destruction and horror, but also in perpe- 
tuation of every system which was denounced in the name of freedom and demo- 
cracy. Whatever may be said about the statement of the Working Committee, no 
one can accuse them of vagueness They have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. In this grave hour of trial for all the world, when the whole fabric of civilisa- 
tion is threatened, no responsible person, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman 
or any one else, can ignore or set aside those vital questions. No one should '^alk 
in terms of petty bargaining when issues at stake arc so mighty and overwhelm, ng. 

No one also can consider these issues in terms of twenty years ago, because the 
world has changed and India has changed and for any one to forget this over- 
whelming fact is to exhibit his total want of understanding of things as they are. 
That way lies peril not only for ln<lia and for England, but for the world at large. 

Though the world has changed and is likely to change in the immediate 
future at a terrific pace. Lord Zetland still sr)eaks in terms of yesterdays that are 
dead and gone. He might have delivered his speech twenty years ago. 

It is too late, it is indeed impossible for any of us, whether we arc in England 
or India, to stop the rushing torrent of change. If wc are wise, we can control 
it to some extent, possibly divert it, into right directions. 

I w'ant to repeat with all the emphasis that I possess that we have not put 
forward any demand in the spirit of the market-place. It is our duty as responsi- 
ble Indians to consider the freedom and tuosperity of India. That is the essential 
function of the Congress and it can never forget that. 

But w^e have endeavoured to view this, aiiecially In these dynamic times, from 
a larger point of vievr, because we are convinced ibat no proDlem can be solv^ 
to-day without reference to world problems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and pro^erlty, I am ante, 
India would even forego some National advantage, for we realise that national 
advantage brought at that cost will not be worth having for long. 

But we must be convinced of that world freedom and we must see India in 
the picture of world freedom. Then only will War have meaning for us and move 
our minds and hearts, for then wc shall be struggling and sufiering for a cause 
that is worthwhile not only for us, but for all the peoples of the world. Because 
we feel that large numbers of British people have the same world ideas as 
many of us ixrasess in India that we have oficred them our co-operation in the 
realization ot these ideals. But if these ideals ard not there, what do we fight for ? 
Only a free and consenting India can throw her weight for ideals that are 
openly proclaimed and acted iiix)n. 

Gandhi's Message to British People 

In a message to Uie British people through the Manchebter Guardian on the 
4th. October, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

*^11 will be a very serious tragedy in this tragic war if Britain is found to 
fail in the very first test of sincerity of her professions about democracy. Do the 
declarations, or do they not, ihclude the full freedom of India according to the 
wishes of her ])cople ? This is a very simple and elementary question asked by the 
Congress. The Congress has the right to ask that question. I hope that the 
answer will be as it is ex)>ected by the CougrcBS and, let me say, all those who 
wish well by Great Britain.” 
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Pt Jftwharter* Metsage 

Pandit Jawharlfirs mcssn^e to the Nowg Ckrrmclc dnted 7lh. Oetobar 

If this var is for dcmocnu^ aiid self-determination and aitninst Naai apf^rca- 
sion, it cannot be lon^^ht for tcrriiorial annextitions, indemnities of reparntiona, for 
keeping colon ral peoples in subjection and for maintaining the ImperinUst system. 
India can take no part in defending Imperialitm, but she will join in a struggle 
for freedom. India’ii resources arc vast but even of greater value is her goodwill 
and hci moral suj^port for a worthy cause. This is no small offer that India mkes 
for it means the ending of ICK) years of hostility between India and England. Only 
a froe and India can co-oi)erate of her free will in this task, 'nil that vital 
change hr made none of us have the pow*cr to make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which is not theirs. 

This historic omrortnnity must be seized by recognising India as a free nation 
with the riidit to draw up her constitution and her clmrter of independence. 
Anything short of^ tliat will mean losing this op)X)rtunity and keeping alive the 
spirit of friction and hostility between India and fingland. The first step must 
therefore be a declaration of India's ^ full freedom. This has to be followed by its 
application now, in so far as is ]X)S8ible, in order to give the people effective 
control of the governance of India and the prosecution of war on India’s behalf. 
Then only is it possible to create the psychological conditions which can lead to 
popular Biip))ort. India wants to forget the past of conflict and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeship. Bhe must be convinced that that past in over and we 
arc all striving for a new order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 

A. I. C. C. Resolution on War 

The All-India Congress Committee which met at Wardha on October 9 and 
10, 1939, passed the following resolution on the war crisis. (8ec p. 231) 

Gandhrs Comment on the A. I. C. C. Resolution 

I regard the recent resolution of the A. I. C. C. on the situation as moderate 
and wise. It was liound to reiterate the Congress demand for an uncciuivocal 
declaration. Its merit lies in not fixing any time limit for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy that the resolution was carried by a majority of throe to one. It is 
to be hoped that the British Covernment will appreciate the friendly spirit in 
which the Congress is approaching the situation. It is to be hoi>cd also that the 
Europeans of India will range themselves alongside of the Congress. But the 
greatest htdp can only come from Congressmen Uiemsclvcs. If they do not act 
on the scpiarc, no external sympatliy and even help will be of any avail. I sec 
that impatience has seized some Cbngressmcn who want to be doing something 
to signify their opr>ositioii to a war which they believe to be for defending 
ImiM^rialisni. 1 suggest to them, that they will be defeating the common purpose 
by acting in opiH)sition to the OongrcsB decision expressed in the only way open 
to a democratic organization., They had their say at the A. 1. C. C. meeting. 
They arc in honour bound to defer direct action till the Working Committee 
or the A. I. G. G. decides otherwise. No reliance can be placed upon an 
organization which is not able to exercise effective control over its members. 
Imagine an army whose soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing 
the common cause, adbpt measures in defiance of those taken by the headquarters. 
Such action may well Sjiell defeat. Therefore I beseech Congressmen at this 
critical juncture to desist, from any action that would savour oi indiscipline or 
defiance. They should surely, see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and wej^en its iniluence. 

Dselantion of His Exeelleney the. Viceroy 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement issued from the New Delhi 
on the October : 

Sihee the outbreak of the war and, more particularly, during the last four 
weeks I have been ki the closest touch with tho leaders of ]:)olitic8l . oiHnron in 
British India and with representatives of the Princely order ; and I have spared 
no effbrt to acquaint myself by mrsonal discuission with the trend of feeling ; to 
ascertain the views of the different soidionB of public opinion in tins country on 
the great questions of Ihe day, and in particular on this question of the basis on 
whi£ and the extent to which India could best co-o|)erate in the prosocution of 
war; and to satisfy myself as to the extent to wmeh a basis of common 
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R ent eziats, and as to the manner in which the position, so far as it may 
main obscure, can best be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
whidi, in my Judgment, it would be well that 1 should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had daring these past few weeks, to 
tileac^e position on the main questions which emerge at the present moment. 

I would make a preliminary observation. I have Imd the advantage of a 
lull. and frank discussion with no fewer than 52 ^^ple— with Mr. Gandhi, with 
the President and members of the Congcees Wonfpg Committee, with Mr. Jinnah 
and with representative members of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed marked differences of outlook, markedly different 
demands, and markedly different . solutions for the problems that lie before us. 
Again, and that too was what might have been expected at a time such as the 
present, reservations or demands for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposals for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these differences ed view, deeply and sincerely held, 
I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, should be 
borne 4n mind when we consider our present problems, for they have a very 
direct and obvious relevance to them. 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain misapprehensions 
which are, I am clear, widely and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited than has been urged upon me from many quarters, 1 may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and 
to make some little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that iximt have caused to that full, generous, and .ready co-operation 
which it is, 1 am ceitain, her anxiety and that of her , peoples to give to-day to 
a good cause. 

The esseiitiai matters on which a clarificatiou of the position is beyond any 
question desired are 

First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war 7 To 
what extent aie they of siioh a character that India with licr long history and 
great traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with them 7 

Second, what is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional sphere 
for the Indian continent ? What are the intentions of His Majesty’s Government ? 
Is it possible to define those intentions more precisely and iu such a manner as 
leave the world in no doubt as to the ultimate status envisaged for India .as far 
as the British Common-wealth is concerned ? 

Third, in what way can the 'dcBire of India and of Indian public opinion 
for a closer association, and an effective association, with the prosecution <n the 
war be satisfied f 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 
Let me in the first place consider to whst extent in existing conditions and at 
this stage in the development of the campaign in whi<m we are engaged any 
positive and satisfactory answer a<lmit8 of being given to the demand for a more 

S recise definition of our ol«jcctivcs. In endeavouring to answer that question I 
0 not propose to touch on the question of our objectives for India. That is 
a matter which I will deal with separately in answering the second question 
which I have mentioned abo\c. 11 is Majesty’s Government nave not themselves 
yet defined with any uirimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution 
of the war. It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage 

in the campaign, and that when it docs come, it cannot bo a statement of toe 

aims of any single ally. There nmy l>e many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronts us before the war -<*ome8 to an end, and ranch 
must depend on the circumstances in which it docs come to an end, and on the 

intervening course of the campaign. , . . • 

The experience of all history shows in these circumstances the unwisdom and 
. the impracticability of precise definition at so early a stage as that which we have 
now reached. But the fact that, for the reasons 1 have given, precise definition is 
not practicable does not mean, as 1 see it, that there is any^ real doubt, or any 
uncertainty, in the minds of the public, whether in India or in the United King- 
dom or in any allied country, as to the motives which have actuaM us in enfonng 
into the war, an4 consequently the broad general objectives which we have before 
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UB in the campaiKn which is now being waged. Wc arc fighting to resist aggression 
whether directed against ourselves or others. Our general aims have been Stated by 
the Prime Minister within the last few days as follows are seeHng no 

material advantage for ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond it to laying the foundation of a better international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the incvitaiile lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all 
the peoples of £uro|^e, long for peace, but it must be a real atid settled i)eace, not 
an uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms ami threats.” This statement. I 
think., clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which wc are fighting, and 
justices, if justiticntioii is needed, the eKteiision by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

liCt me turn now to the second question whi. li lias been put to me- the 
question of India’s future and of the lines of her c msiifutional development. That 
is a question, I am <‘t»rtnin in the liglit of my conversations, which is or the greatest 
and most acute interest to all parlies and all sections of opinion in this country. 
As matters stand to-day. the ct»nstitutioif:il i»osiiion of India and the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government arc governed by the provisiosis of the Government of India 
Act, ItU”). Part III of that Act, which proyiiles tor the conforiucnt of Provincial 
Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has been implemented. For nearly 
two and a half years now the Provinces have been condui iing their own aftairs 
under the scheme of the Act. That they have doiU' s >. on the whole, with great 
success, even if now ami then diiliciiliies have arisen, no one can question. What- 
ever the political party in power in those Provin.-es. ail can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished record of puldic achievement during the last two and a half 
years. The cxpericticc that they have liad has shown l)oyoml any question that 
whatever minor problems that application of the scheme of the Act mav have 
presentcil, whatever dilficulties may have confronted us in the operation of the Act 
from time to lime in the Provincial sphere, the scheme of the Act is esBentially 
sound, and that it transfers groat power ami great (>p|H)rtunitie8 to popularly elects 
Governments dopciulent on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The samml stage eoutemplaied l»y the .\et was the reconstitution of the Central 
Government on such a basis as to achieve the essential goal of Iiuli.an unity* The 
method contemplated for that piiriKwc was the achievement of a Fedemtion of 
All-lmlia. in which the representatives of ail political parties in British India 
would, together witli the Kulors of the Indian States, form a unilieil G'overnmctit 
of India as a whole. 1 am only toi) conscious of tlie severity of the eriticisms that 
have been odvaiiecd from many ditferent luunts of view njrainst the Feiieral aehenie 
and against the arrangements embodied in Part 11 of the .Vet. I will say tplday 
no more than that, having myself hatl so close a familiarty not only with the 
framing of the provisions, l)nt with the preliminary wiwk whK-h has been done 
with a view to putting them into fiwcc. I have throughout believed that the 
Feiieral scheme in its operation wonld have turned out as satisfaetorily as, broadly 
s|)eakiug. wceaii all of us regard the sidieme of Provincial Autonomy as having 
turned out. 1 will not dilate on tJiat subject to-day, for our woik in connectioa 
with the Federal tichenic has been suspendod. But in reailirmtng, as I do, my 
belief in the essential soundness of the Feiieral aspects of the Act. of 1033, I do so 
with the greater cm)ihasis bci^ause of the evidence whii^li tlie Federal provisions of 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of Uis .Majesty’s Government to achieve, with the 
minimum of delay, ami on the basts which aiyears to represent the greatest 
amount of agreement between the various panics and interests adei'ted by the unity 
of India, and to advai^te beyond a further aud a most important milestone on the 
road to India's goal. 

fcituch being the background against which we arc working, what arc the inten- 
tions and aims of His Majesty’s Governnirnt in relation to India ? I cannot do 
better in reidy to that question than to refer to ilic statement made on behalf of 
His MaJesty^s Government, and with their full authority, by the late i^ei^etary of 
Htate of India in the House of Commons of I'ebniary 0, P.lJo. That statement 
makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. It refers to the pledge given 
in the Preand^le of the Act of JOlli, and it makes it clear that it was no part of 
the plan of His Majesty's Government to re|H*al that pledge. It confirms equally 
the interpretation placet! in P.IA) by LonI Irwin as Vii'croy, again on the authority 
of the Government of the day, on that Preamble, that ‘‘the nahiral issue of India's 
progress as there coiitcmplatcil is the nttiunment of i)oininioii Status.” 1 need not 
dilate on the words of that statement. They are clear and t>ositive. They am 
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enshtined in the Parliamentary record. They stand as a definite and calegoried^ 
expoiilaon of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to-day. and of their intentiona 
to-day in this eno^the future constitutional development and position of India. I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as ^yrmat* 
General by His Majesty the King-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor- 
General a direction so to exercise the trust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
’‘that the partnership between India and the llnitj^ Kingdom within our Emjnra 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain Its due place among our Doom- 
nions.” 


That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say another word about the Act of 198& 
That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which it was 
possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It was based as is well known 
to all of us, on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as well as of the Indian States over a long period 
of years. All parties were at one stage or other closely associated witS those 
deliberations, and I can speak from personal e^erience when I bear tribute to the 
extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom,- in the Joint Select Committee, then 
fell the more particular responsibility for devising proposals for the conBidmtkm 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted us. 

Be that as it may, His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time 
comes to resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of 
India, and of the plan destined to give eifect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late Secreti^ of State, to which 1 have just referred, it will be necessan to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I am authorised now 
by His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war they will be veaqr 
‘willing to enter into consultation with representativeB of the several eornmnnitiBli 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to seenring 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such modificaticmB as may seem 
4eitoble. 

1 have, I trust, in what I have just said, made dear that the intentioii and 
the anxiety of Hh Majesty’s Government is, as stated in the Instminent of Inetrae- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within the Empire to the end that India may attain her daa fdaee 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act ef 
1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But 1 have made dear hi 
what 1 have ]ust said that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the wer. 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the of 
Indian views. And 1 would make it dear, too, that it will be their objeet^ ea at all 
times in the past it has been, to spiure no pains to farther agreement by any means 
in Iheir power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonions p io g xese 
of India towards her goaf,^ 


* Let me m tnat connection add that in the convenuitionB, I have repreaen- 
tatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity of a ‘dear 
assurance that full weight would be giv^ to their views and to their interests in 
any modifications that may be contemplated. On that 1 need say no more than 
that over more than a decade at the three Bound Table Conferences, and at the 
Joint Select Committee, His Majesty’s Government consulted with and had the 
assistance or the advice of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any important part of India’s future constitution without 
again taking counsel with those who have in the recent |mt been so doady 
associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament. 

That some even more extensive scheme than 1 have mentioned, some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Gkwemmeot^ fa 
desired in certain miarters in this country, I am fully aware from the eouversatiooe 
I have had during these last few weeks. That that is a desire hdd with sinoerity and 
that those who hold it are convinced that it is in the manner in qnestioD thatlho 
future progress and devdopment of India and the expressed intentkms of His M e jid y Vi 
Government can best be fulfilled, 1 fully and readily aeoept, 1 would uttil 
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(mly of oftiUioii. And if I Bay that the idtnation 

miiit be iMed in terms of world polities and of political realities in tide country, 
1 do so imB no lack of symMthy and no lack of appreciation of the motives that 
wei^ witii the people of ladia and the ideals that ap^l to them. But 1 would 
nm that it is essential in matters of this nature, affectinji; the future of tens of 
muiiona of jMopl^ affiasting the rdations of the great communities, affecting the 
Plinoes of India, affisoting the immense commercial enterprises, whether Indian or 
Euopaan in this cCuntry, that the largest measure of agreement practicable should 
he aohiefecL With the beat will in the worl^ progress must be conditioned by 
piaottoal eonaiderations. 1 am convinced myself, ii I may say so with the utmost 
emphasis, that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
eonstitatumal field, and on this most difficult and important question of the nature of 
^ arrangements to be made for expediting and facilitating the attdnments by India 
of her :fiiu status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases which widely and generally 
oontemplato a state of tilings which is unlikely to stand at the present 
pdat of political devdopment the test of practical application, or to result in that 
waifiad dbrt by all parties and all commuuities in India on the basis of 
whish '.aim India can hope to go forward as one and to occupy the place to which 
hm kasimy and her deatiniea entitle her. I would ask that these woras of caution 
be not liken aa indicating any lack of sympathy on the part of His Males- 
tslb CkHvecnminilor the aepuationa of India, or any indifference to tiie pace of her 
Mssmoe^ ^and >1 .iroald that H» Maies^’s Government are but oonoemed 

to iUr beat endeaTOura, now as in the past, to bring about that measure of 
agseameni and nndentanding between all parties and all interests in this country 
wUeh is so essential a condition of progress towards India’s goal. 

1 tncn now to the arrangements to be made to secore the association of public 
i In India with the conduct cl the war. India’s contribution has already 


ban gEWt, gnat to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the haiil xOf the list I would put the contribution which India had made in 
jBid not ‘in materisl, terms,— the nupport of her peoples for a cause which 
iBCf eon wttBud aa a good and a righteous caose. In the material field equally her 
eoiwTgwIien Is sfirndy most significant and may be.gveater still. And in the oir- 
anmstmni the Aaiiie, itiie anxiety of pnblte <qpiBion m India to be associated with 
the eoadkick of Em mar ieinataraily one with which I personally have throughout 
Idi the gseetast wynspaflij. In the circumstances 1 have describe tiie desirability 
of atops to onaara thai, 'leaders of publio t^ion diould be in the dosest touch 
with oevdopmenti la of tiie first importance. 

I haoe diacnwifd witii the utmost ffankness with the leaders of the various 
partial who have been good enough to come to see me in oonnection with :the oon- 
etitiitioiiel position by What macbinery ,we coold best give effect to this desire. We 
have a vanaty of :expedients, and titere has been no hesitation on the 

part of any of na In laaerting ;the advantages mad the •ffisadvanti^es presented by 
oaeh of thonu I do not propose to-day to exmine those various alternatives in par- 
tienlar dotaiL I wift oaly say that in the tie^t of mv conversations and of the 
dowa (by no mans always in accord) of representatives of the great parties and of 
too PnneeiL I am of opuiion that the right solution would be the eatehlishment of 
a consultative mroup, lepewntativoof all major political parties iu British India and 
of the Indian Frinces, over which the Governor-General would Jumself preside, which 
mill be summoned at hia Invitation, and which would have as its object the asso- 
oiatioa of puUie opinion in Inffia with the conduct the war and with questions 
leUting to war a^vitics. 

ntii gnmp, for practical reasons, would inevitably be limited in size. But His 
Mafestyh Government oontem^ate that it should be fully representative and in 
ywrfcjffu”* tint its presonnel should be drawn by the Goveramr-Genenl form 
nanela ympmd by the various major political parties from whidi a sdec- 
I of individnals to attend meetings of the group would be made by the Governor- 
1. I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation with political 
I and witii the Princes on this question. I have no doubt whatever that an 
of this nature will luost piaterially contribute to associating the 
Didiaa States uA Britidi India with tiie atops which are being taken for the prose- 
" - of the wwr and with tiw arrangemento that are being made in that 


^ J 1 am confident^ too, that in an association of thu nature of representatives 

(f '31 pivtiei and all intooreito, there lies tha fenn of that fuller and broader asioei- 
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Rtion of all points of view in this country which contain in it the seeds of such 
advantoge for the future of India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, I made an appeal 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is my earnest hope that the 
explanations I have given will have contributed materiaOy to the removal of mis- 
understandings. Even if on certain points 1 have not, to my knowledge, been able to 
give assurances so comprehensive as those which would, I know, have been wd- 
comed in certain politico quarters in India, I wou^ urge insistently that this is 
not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the unity of India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we should continue to aim at the unity 
of India even if difference of greater or less significance continue to exist. 

' We live in difficult And anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers 
real**and imminent, face our civilization. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the Empire or in the 
world. At this grave moment in the destinies of nations, my prayer to all parties 
woidd be not to dissociate themselves from the common effort, but to lend their 
co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive proof of India’s fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opportunities afforded to her by the war for concerned endeavour. 
The ideals we nave set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 
in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 
widespread support m India. They are in harmony with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in the grave juncture which We 
face, India will go forward as a unit^ country in support of a common cause. 

The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel Hoaie’s statement 
made in the House of Commons on February 6, 1935 : 

^*llie position of the Government is this : They stand firmly by the plecke 
contained in 1919 Preamble (which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by 
ihe interpretation put by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that *the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 was 
made to remove doubts which had been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our pledges, I include, of course, not only pledges given to British 
India and to Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian States. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in the of Lords 

In the course of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18th. October 
1880, Lord Zetland said : 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what I 
have to say with a brief objective account of events in India immediately preceding 
aad following the invasion of Poland by Germany. On the outbreak of the war 
one thing was immediately made apparent and that was that the overwhelming 
filing ox the Indian people from one end of the country to the other was one ox 
violent protest against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government against de- 
cencies of civilised existence and of deep detestation of all that the international 
methods associated with the name of Hitler stands for and that feeling, as I point- 
gi out in the course of a few words, which I addressed to your lordships on 
September 26, found expression in spontaneous support from men and women of 
of all creeds and classes and communities. 

Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most numerous and most power- 
ful political party in India, the Indian National Congress, had committed itself 
tome time earlier to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in which 
Great Britain was involved. Their attitude was further defined when early in 
August they took exertion to certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in pursuance of their obligation to secure 
ue safety of India and as an indication of their disapproval of the action taken, 
they called upon the Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to whi^ exception was taken was the despatch of 
external diefence troops .from India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. This action 
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WRB tslceii on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authorities* The 
■ituatioD, at the time, was such that the possibility of a threat to the safety of 
India, both from west and from east, could not be excluded and from the military 
point of view it was essential that the western and eastern approaches to India 
should be adequately defended. It would clearly have been the height of folly to 
have given the world by discussion in the legislature advance notice of our military 
dispositioDS. 

Neverthel^s, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take leaders of political 
parties in India into our confidence and our plans were, therefore, communicated 
to the leaders of political parties in the Assembly, included, of course, the (Congress 
party* 

Bo much for the precautionary measures, to which exertion was subsequently 
taken. I now come to the outbreak of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy 
with my full knowledge and approval has been in close touch with the most out- 
standing figure on the Indian political stage— Mahatma Gandhi ; and here may I 
pause for a moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi, known to and beloved 
by peoples of India for the readiness, which he has shown not only to interpret 
to us tme viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and difficnlties with which we have had to grapple and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 
to surmount them. 

This being so, it was natural that immediately on the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy should nave invited Mr* Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was promptly accepted and within forty-eight hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, for Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stat^ publicly that, speaking in his purely personal capacity— for he was not 
authorise to speak for the Congress— his view was that in the struggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give us unconditional support. Thereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha to consider the situation 
and they invited to their Council Room not only members of the Worldng 
Committee but others, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Bubhas jfiose. 

It was not, however, until September 15, that the result of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a comprehensive statement. Such a document, 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful poHtical party in India, called 
for the most careful consideration. Your lordships may study it tor yourselves, for 
you will find it printed as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Papes 
and it is sufficient for my purpose at the moment to say that, broadly speaking, 
t bfl ^ect of it was, while condemning unequivocally the action of the German 
Government, to make it clear before they, as a party, decide to give ns their 
support, they would wish to informed of our war aims and in particular, bow 
^ose aims would apply to India. 

Meanwhile, the working Committee of the next most numerous and powerful 
political party in India— the All-India Muslim League, whose president, Mr* Jinnah 
had also Wn in consultation with the Viceroy— met to take stock of the situation 
and issued a statement on September 18, from which it was apparent that while 
Muslims, equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly condemned f^gression, of which 
the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between their view and uiat of the 
Oongrft«" regarding the internal political situation a substantial divergence. Here, 
again, 1 not enter into detail for the text of this statement also will bo found 
in tbe White Paper. 

The Viqnroy has been at pains io acquaint himself fully with the views of 
these two or^isations by personal discussion with their leaders. But his consul- 
tations did not stop there, for there were the Princes, who from the first have 
thrown their whole weight into the scale against aggression and who had been in 
gl oaf contact with the Viceroy through the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes^ 
and there was the National' Liberal Federation of India, who. as will be seen by 
reference to th^ statement printed in the White Paper, had already made their 
attit^e towards war plain and bad offered unconditional support to Great Britain. 
And over and above thm, there were the leaders of other communities and interests 
sm£ as the Hindu MahaBabha* the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and Parsees, to mention 
only some of them, who instantly made it clear that their views and interests 
idiottld not be left out of aecouiit in the discussionB that were In progress. 

Thm ^en, you bmt the background of the Indian picture, what of the 
main features (d the pietufi itself ? They may be said to be two in number firs^ 
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llie da ri ie on the part of all communitieB to see the orerthrow of the menace^ 
which OfonhadowB Europe in particular andf the world in general and secondly, 
the deslfe for self-expression, which takes the form, in the domain of politics, oi 
aelf-gOTeniiiient on a democratic basis. But here there are qualifications, for there 
is on the part of minorities insistent demand for safeguards against consequences 
which, rightly or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domination 
of the majority. ^ ^ 

And herein is to be found the root cause of bur difficulties- difficulties which 
those who are not burdened with the responsibility which rests upon His Majesty’s 
Gmremment and the Government of India, may— and frequently do— discount, but 
which His Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
ooofind* their gaze to one part only of the picture, the problem of self-government 
for India maj appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those sdio, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the picture as a whole, this is far from 
being tnt case. I shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 
1 resume my seat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view eminently desirable that 
consultations with the leaders of public opinion in India, which the Viceroy has 
initiated since the outbreak of war— I think he has seen more than fifty leaders— 
should not only be maintained, but should be provided for by some more definite 
machine]^. One means proposed for the achievement of that object are set out 
by the Viceroy in his statement. Briefly stated, what wc have in mind is a broadly 
based ooi^sultative body, whose personnel wonld be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of individuals nominated by various i^olitical parties ai^interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself preside over its 
deliberations, would summon members to attend particular meetings at which, 
according to the business to be taken into consideration, their presence was desirable. 
Such a body would serve as a tiaison’ between the Government and the people 
■inee it would have imparted to it views and proposals of the Government and in 
ite turn would be in a position to give free and frank expression to its opinions 
on all matters laid before it. These mit^ht well include matters which, in times 
of war, it would be inconvenient to discuss in a more public manner. 

Buch a scheme would possess this further advantages ; that those concerned' 
representing different parties, communities and interests would be in close association 
not only with the Viceroy but also with one another and it would be my hope 
that the association and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to lessen the differences and emphasise the extent of the 
common interest of all those taking part io it and of those whom they represent. 

1 should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more genei'al character. 
Responsible self-government for India is the goal set forth by Tarliament in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1019 ; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that 
the natural issue of India’s progress as there contemplated— that is to say, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 — was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not now the smallest 
intentipa of departing. The purpose of the Act of 1935 was to provide that 
mattery whereby the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-requisite to the attainment by them of their eventual 
goal. Much has been said in disparagment of the measure, yet it should not be 
foijgotten that it was the outcome of immense labour ou the part of Indians and 
Bntona alike and was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
was then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the cuse of a written constitution provisions 
of the Status are no more than the bony skeleton of a structure ; fiesh and blood, 
which ^ve it life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in working it 
Within the framework practices take root and conventions grow up. Ine constitu- 
tkm becomes a living and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment The truth of that has been demonstrate by the two years’ working 
of tite Act in so far as it affects the provinces of British India, as 1 feel sure the 
Ifinistera of t^ay, one of whom a little more than two years ago rejected it e ^ 
litae worth, will be willing to admit I believe that similar experience of the 
irorking of tba fetoal provisions of ^e Act would be attend^ by similar results. 

But it at the end of (he upheaval caused by the war, when the ciroumitancw 
tmmj well ^er markedly from what they are Uhday. there is a desire on the part 
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of those concerned for modificetions of perticular features of the plan, then Hie 
EWesty’s Government declare now that they will in such circumstances be my 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several commnnitieSk 
parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to secniing their 
aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may then seem 
desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the people of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death stru^le to 
embark upon the task of immense complexity and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably nve rise to no little controversy in India itself. 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the root cause of the difficulties in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to work for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the political unity of India* 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes to their existence. Ton 
must face them and search for means to remove their underlying forces. I believe 
that the menace, which now confronts all ' of us Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims, 
Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Can we not, stanaing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be banded 
together in the comradeship of arms and learn to view in truer perspective a^nst 
the background of the supreme and imminent peril— for what would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victorious from this war— those 
internal and domestic differences which have hitherto raised such formidable obsta- 
cles along the road to that goal towards which the peoples of the countries have 
determined to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in comradeship with ns 
while presenting a unit^ front to the forces ranged against us they strive after 
that agreement among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve 
that unity, which is an essential of nationhood of which those with vision among 
W leaders have long dreamed and which must surely be the crowning achievement 
of long and intimate political relationship between the peoples of Great Britain and 
India. 

Lord Zetland replying to the debate said that he would like to associate him- 
sdf whole-heartedly with &e many expressions of admiration of the Viceroy's con- 
duct of his high office, which had fallen from so many lips. No man, sud Lord 
Zetland, could have brought to his task greater sympathy, {greater energy and to 
some extent^ greater knowledge of the immediate problems of In(Ua, with which he 
had had to grapple. 

Of course, there can be no going back in the constitutional field in India. We 
have been going steadily forward and I was little surprised when I heard Lord 
Bankey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Status. 

Surely Lord Sankey who was himself so largely concerned with the framing 
particularly of the Federal provisions of the Act of 1935 must realise that these 
things cannot be unduly hurried, that there are many interests in India, which 
must be taken into account and I should have thought that the Act of 1935 itself 
showed .coDsiderableadvance along the road towards the goal, which we have set our- 
selves. Lord Sankey suggested that the Premiers of Provinces should be members of 
the group. On their merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on epch a body. 

I cannot help thinking that Lord Bankey must have forgotten a little the 
geographical conditions of India. How are the Prime Ministers of these varies 
Froviaces, some of them two or three days" journey by train from Delhi, going 
to diecha^e their onerous functions, which will devolve upon them in their own 
Provinces, if they are to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Committee 7 
I do not think, it would be a practical proposition, warmly as I would welcome it, if 
it were. With regard to the composition of the proposed Committee, some of you have 
spoken as if it were assumed tnat it was going to be a nominated body. Not at 
alL The panels are either going to be nominated or elected by political parties 
themsdves and when I said that the ^ceroy would invite from time to time mem- 
beia^ whose names occurred bn llw panels, what I had in mind was the di^ul^ 
like India of always being able to secure the whole of a particular groups There 
might be, te exampiej a lepxeseBtative oi the Oougtess, whose habitiial piece of 
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retidflooe was the Presidency of Madras, When such a man was in Delhi ha 
couldr of course, serve on the Committee, but if he were in Madras and the Com- 
mittee were called to consider matters, it would in all probability be impossible for 
him to attend. That is why the suggestion is made that the panels should consti- 
tute a comparatively large body on which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to draw for discussion of a particular subjec^t. On page nine of the White 
Paper, the Viceroy says : ‘T hope in the very near future to enter into consultation 
with political leaders in connection with this Consultative Group.” 

With regard to its functions. I think per)IUit>s the fact has been a little 
overlooked that the Ijegislativc Assembly will, of conrSc, continue to be in existence. 
This group is not in any sense intended to displace the Legislative Asscmblyt 
where matters can be discnissed freely and 0 {)enly. This is rather a group of people 
representing different schools of political thought in India whom the Viceroy can 
take into nis confidence, with whom he can frankly and freely discuss matters 
connected with the conduct of the war and war activities and such matters that in 
times of war it might be inappropriate to discuss in a more public manner. 

Viceregal Pronouncement Criticised 

Mabatma Gandhrs statement 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement regarding the Viceroy*B 
declaration : 

The Vi<*cregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. Tt would have been 
better if the Rriiisli (.Government had dctdined to make any declaration whatever. 
The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of 
‘divide and rule' is to continue. So far ns 1 can sec, the Congress will be no i)arty 
to it, nor can the India of Congress conception be a partner with Britain in her 
war with Uerr Hitler. The Iridiau declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for India, if Britain can prevent it. Another Uoiiiid Tabic Conference 
is promised at the end of the AVar. Like its pretlecessov it is hound to fail. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. Wliat the future has in store for 
India, I dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain 
for the unfortunate result. The Congress will have to go into wildcrnesss again 
before it comes strong and pure enough to reach its objective, 1 have no doubt 
that Congressmen will await the AVorkiug Committee's decision. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad's Statement 

Dr. Rajendra Prassad, Congress President issued the following statement on 
the Vicero]i's declo ration : 

The Viceroy’s announcement is disappointing to the extreme but not at all 
surprising. Its tragedy is that sympathy and gooilwill in favour of Great Britain 
should have been allowed to iUssipatc leaving behind once again jetsam and flotsam 
of BU8])icion and distrust and ill-feeling. 'J’he Viceroy refers to and eoiifirms the 
past announeemenls regarding the goal of British policy in India and promises a 
Bound Table Confcreina* at the end of the war as preliminary to the revision of 
the (Government of India Act of r-Klo. The aniiounecment of ltt’9 was made imme- 
diately before the Lahore Congress which considered it to he so inadequate and 
unsatisfactory as to justify a ihange in the Congress ereed fixing comidete inde- 
nendenee of India as the ohjci-t of the Congress and launching a campaign of civil 
uisobcdience which lasted from iy;UK»-l. J^ir t^amnel Iloaie’s statement was made 
to satisfy people who had insisted on tlio incorj*oration of the goal of Dominion 
Status in the Act of Ihlj"), U was not ho])cd that the rcilcralioii of those vei*y 
announcements which has been rejected without reserve — although they are now 
made in polite and eonsolidatory language, would satisfy any one and the Viceroy 
has anticipated the reception which his announcement is likely to get. We have 
had experience of round Inhle conferences, their interminable discussions, their 
window-dressing, their representative character and above all their none too conceal- 
ed attempt to take advantage of such diircrcnccs anil deficiencies as exist in this 
country, for most of wliich the British (Government arc themselves responsible. 

Inere is anothev imiiorlant announcement iTgarding the formation of a Con- 
Bultative Group consisting of reiuescntaiives elected by the A’iccroy from amongst 
a panel nominated by dilferent organisations. Its function^, as fh®. name suggests, 
would be consultative. It will have no power to come to a d(ici8iqn ana will in 
effect have no other function than giving moral support to the decision taken oy 
others. There is no rooiw now left for any one to doubt that British j>olicy remains 
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wliiiit hu alnp -been and iChtiall talk about democracy and reiiitance to 
agPEvaaiion ia not meant to apy^ to India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once that the war aim is 
tection of freedom of European* countriee and eetublishment of peace in Europe 
baaed on atatue quo. In a war 'fought for this puri}080 India can have no intereit 
und victory for Britain can only imply continuance of the present condition not 
only for India but alao for other exnloited and suppressed people outside Europe. 
Inoia will be ialee to her interest ana unique to the best interest of other euppreas- 
ed nationalitiea if she heliHi Imperialism to BtrenK;theu itself. It is still ox)en to 
Britain to rUle without her consent and even exi»eet material help for the conduct 
of war, but Great Brlkain shall not have that spiritual Biip|>ort of India of which 
tile Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The announcement has ^effectively 
destroyed me foundation for any such moral and spiritual su]>i>ort and war, as now 
appears to every one, has always been a war for Btreii^theniiig of Britain’s imperiid 
position in her possessions. Much advertised hijrh aims are crumbled into dust at 
the first touch reality. I hope tiiat Congressmen will await with patience the 
determination and reply of the Working Committee and conduct thexuselves with 
restraint and dignity. 

Asad--Nehra Statement 

Maulana Abut Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawakarlal Nehru iastied the 
following statement to the Press : 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. If this is the final 
answer of the British Government to the people of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our path diverge comjdctely. 

The whole statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a statement which would have been out of 
date twenty years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no 
mention in it of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination ; 
no attempt even to justify the dragooning of India into the war without re- 
ference to her being forced to join an advance for objectives which aro not hers. 
These objectives appear clearly irom the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation 
and maintenance of the British imperial and financial structure in India and abroad. 

The ^better international system’*, to which the British Premier has referred, 
is evidently meant to preserve and strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it 
relates, according to him, to the peoples of Europe and not to Asia or Africa. 
India continues where she is ; the colonies remain where they are ; imperialism is 
still meant to fiourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is difficult to imagine that even the British Government, living as it 
does in an age that is past and done with, can expect any self-respecting Indian 
to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship the Congress had extended to the British people in 
this hour of world crisis has been spumed by their Government. How far that 
Government represents them, it is for them to say, but we have to consider the 
Viceroy’s statement as England’s reply to India. 

What our next steps should be it would be premature and improper for us to 
say at this stage. That is for the Working Committee to decide and the Committ^ 
is mdeting for that purpose soon. Tjie hour is a grave one and requires all our 
unitSd wisdom and courage and discipline and mutual forbearance. Let us bear 
ourselves with dignity und restraint and hold together ;ki' the cause of India’s 
freedom. 

# Raiagopalaebarlar’s Statement 

Shri ( 7 . RajagotMlachariar, in a statement on the Viceroy's declaration said^ 

It is a deeply disappointing statement. A great and unique occasion has been 
simply thrown away, instead of a new courage and a new imagination befitting 
the gtoat crisis which Britain and the world are passing through, a courage and an 
imannation that would have found its shape in a bold step and a few simple words 
whi^ would have gone straight to the heart of the Indian nation, we have flung at 
ua a language and an attitude all too familiar and in this crisis inappropriate and 
moat unfortunate. 

It is not the way of dealing with a great and ancient country and a mat 
organisation who were eager to help, if that help were appreciated and could be 
made free and honourable. Let ha hope for the sake of liberty and civilisation that 
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gretier constructiye imagination aad greater wisdom may mark Britain’s efforts in 
other leases of t^is war, than have oeen shown in this affair with the Indian 
National Congress. 

Mrs* Naldn's Statement 

Mtb. Sarojini Naidu in a statement on the Viceregal Pronouncement said 

Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes successfully exploited as 
a text to preach a plausible sermon against freedom) of India, but in this supreme 
hour of internatianal crisis it would have been anj%:t of wisdom not to expose so 
clearly and cruelly ithe fundamental disparity between Indian ideals and British 
poUcies. 

(The gift of psophetic vision, which is the essence of great statesmanahip is 
woefully lacking in <fhe response to India’s demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti- 
culady in relation to India. 

^urs was a genuine, I may even say in the existing circumstances, generous 
offer iriendly co-operation in the common and dearly prized cause of democracy 
and freedom of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together in fruitful 
comradeship rather than move apart in a spirit of conflict and bitterness. I pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought. 

Working Committee’s Statement 

The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 
Viceregal declaration on the 22nd. October at Wardha. (See p. 236) 

India Debate in the House of Commons ^ 

Opening the debate on India in the War in the House of Commons, on the 
26th. October 1239 , Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Labour, Manchester, Gorton) said, “My 
purpose is to offer some words on the AVhite Paper and the Viceroy’s statement and, 
m particular, to see, if by a debate, we might make some contribution to the prev- 
ention of any mischief which may follow in the conduct of the War. If we criticise 
^e Govern men t’s policy, it must be remembered that the overriding consideration 
in the mind of every member is how we can contribute to the successful issue of 
this War. Therefore, if I say anything critical, I say it with that always in mind. 

I think it is a pity that a document of this importance was issued without 
consultation with the Leader of the Opposition or, so far as I know, with the 
Leader of the Liberal Opposition either. In 1029 when the Labour Government 
prepared a similar statement, 1 myself sent it by air to Mr. Baldwin in France 
and discussed it with Lord Beading. I think that such a thing is desirable, 
because in different parties we have different angles from which we look on the 
Indian problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united policy in the 
treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the White Paper and there are the replies of the Congress and 
other Indian parties. It is a clumsy document. It has a certain Indian tinge. 
It is like an elephant. It is massive. It is clumsy in action, but is followed by 
something very insignificant. 

But it has provoked two very penetrating questions from Mr. Gandhi. 

The first question is ‘What are your War aims V 

The second question is ‘If they are to secure freedom, then are we to share 
In that freedom V 

Those are the two questions to be answered. Before I attempt to deal with 
these two matters, I would remind the House that the participation of India in 
the War is no small matter. The contribution of India in the last War was 
massive. The Princes in accordance with the traditions of their order showed 
then^ as they are showing now, their loyalty to King-Emperor. The martial 
qualities of the Muslim forces has never been in doubt and remember that the 
Moslems can enter this War with a better heart than in the last War, because 
we have three great Mohammedan Powers, Irnq, Egypt and Turkey, in alliance 
with ourselves. The Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War 
will be followed by a Treaty of Sevres. 

Think what India did between 1914 and 1918. I find that India contributed 
in money over 146 millions in gifts and contributions in support of forces and 
in stores, eighty millions. She put her ships at the service of the British 
and in addition, over one million Indians went to the front. In addition to this 
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materiil aid, we had the moral support of the neatest of all Indians, Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this eountry and wno is a champion of the cause 
for which we are now fighting. 

Indians now say *'We have gone into the War and we were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German point of view from September 9 possibly before 
India was the target and in justice to the Viceroy and perhaps to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must be said that Germany was on the 
march towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Treaty, German^ might have gone from Berlin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and further. It had to be stopped. We in London do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly. India was in danger and he Imd a duty 
to perform in seeing that it was safeguarded. One of tlie minor benefits we get 
from the sufferings connected with the present emergency is a little growth of 
^mpathy with the Indians themselves. That cascade df orders which eome from 
the vote office of' the House of Commons, day after day, ^ives us some idea of 
what it means to be under regulations and subject to laws in which we have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills of bureauc- 
rats. India lives under this rule continuously. 

But the main facts are these : ’Tndia was in danger and is in rlanger and 
morally there could not be any wider divergence than exists between the philosophy 
of Hitler and the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What is the goal of the British 
policy in India ? It is Dominion Status. A great deal of unnecessary confusion has 
arisen on this matter. It is said that the definition of Dominion Status is obscure 
and out of date. I do not agree. The declaration of 1029 which is now accepted 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. In that Imperial Conference, the meanings of words, 'Dominion 
Status* were set out by a master of clear statement— Lord Balfour.” 

After auoting Balfour’s statement, Mr. Benn continued, “I know of no definition 
that would better satisfy the demands put forward by the patriots of India than the 
definition given in the Imperial Conference of 1926 and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of 1^29, by Lord Irwin and again confirmed in the White Pa])cr. Some people 
say why you did not put that in the Act of 1935. What is material is what is the 
trend of British policy and as to that we can all speak from our personal experience. 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
with the changes that have taken nlace. I am so deeply impressed with what has 
happened in my own life-tirae that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
douDts which exists in Indian minds as to what ouf goal is. 

Mr. Benn who was at times inaudible to the press gallery went on to say that 
there bad been an advance towards freedom. He was understood to say there had 
sometimes been opposition by certain interests and sometimes there had been genuine 
caution. But in the end there bad always been an acceptance of change ana after 
that, always success and success came, then, that policy was agreed as the policy of 
this Commonwealth. 

There had been notable instances of this in Ireland and in South Africa. 
Lord Asquith’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland was opposed by the Conservative Party, 
but Dominion Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty of 
1922. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free will in a position of 
neutrality without any voice laised in criticism. 

He did not know what more freedom could be enjoyed than that, but the 
case of South Africa was even more striking. There was the Boer War, ''a costly 
and foolish enieavour opposed by evei 7 body of good sense”. 

One of the first things ho remembered when he entered the House In 1906 
was a yemthful Under-Secretary explaining to the House the terms of the 
Transvaal constitution. Among the sp^ches that were made in opixisition was one 
by the then recently returned leader of the Opposition who denounced the constitu- 
tion and des<*.ribed it as 'an experiment, the most reckless experiment ever tried’. 
He was replied to— I am quoting from the official record—by Sir Campbell 
Bannerman who declared that the speech just made was one of the most 'unworthy, 
provocative and mischievous’. 

Still referring to the debate on Transvaal constitution, Mr. Benn mentioned 
the speech by another Opposition speaker who asked whether we could trust anyone 
at that time and who asked if it would be possible to trust General Smuts. 

vraB the very man Bmuta who brought South Africa in on the side of 
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Britiin in the W«r and ia the rule whidi [ peat hiatory diowa to be the bade of 
ve poUey nndedining the conatruction of tihe British; Gommonwedth* 1 bdiere 
dheMly that^ IndM ataoda on the aame road. If you 'are asking India to make 
epriito whi<^ ^“0 “ked to make, surely she is entitled to be aesuied 

that the cause for whidh this country ia fighting is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that we stand at the bar of world opinion. It ia up 
to prove before the world that we are sincere in the professions we make. 

Ixyid Linlithgow had made practical sturgestionB. He suggests that in order 
diet Indian public opinion and efforts should^ associated with the Government in 
te coune ox the War,> Princes and major poUi&al parties should nominate candidates 
from whom he would adect advisors. 

^That may be good or it may be a worthless offer. It is impossible to say. It 
ma be no more than a committee* to organise a fete or it may be something of 
xml authority and partnership. If it is the first, then Indian leaders have a ngbt 
to i^t it, but if it is the second then I think they should consider it. 

I bdieve that in the existing Council the Viceroy has the power to nominate 
Hhiisters without portfolio. It is not possible that members of these panels put 
forward by the major interest in India should form the corps from which the 
Tioeroy could select. I do not know, but I am anxious that nothing ehould happen 
now bdweeu ua and India to hinder the conduct of this righteous war. 

There was the uuestion of the constitution of the Assembly itself. Election 
haa been poatponed. I believe it is five years since there has been any election to 
the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, ‘‘If there is any way of securing a reflection of 
what 1 believe to be India’s keen moral interest on the side of uie Allies and 
thia country. From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift mi^t 
perhapa be an obstacle to greater and more important fundamental changes later. 

Mr. Benn referred to the setting up in London of an imperial war cabinet 
and said *if you are going to have Prime Ministers from the Dominions in London 
you riiould haye representatives of Princes and others here in London so that they 
may associate themselves with the conduct of the war. In this suggestion and 
espedally in the first suggestion put forward by the Viceroy I think it is possible 
that we may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and broader 
aaaoeiation.* 

With regard to the amendment of the 1935 Act Mi. Benn said : "That is 
admitted to be necessary by the Viceroy in the White Paper and it is far the 
most important thing, it is suggested in the White Paper that nothing could be 
done in this matter until after war. That no l^islation could be passed in this 
house until after the war I agree. Mr. Gandhi says so and I agree. But we have 
before our eyes the example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mr. Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for the Act of 1919. 

When you read those reports you would see in the introduction that the 
pieseuce of Commission in India did nothing to hinder India’s part in the war. 
Indeed the presence of the Commission in India did a peat deal to stimulate India’s 
support which we sorely needed ; in preparation all these things are painstaking 
and difficult but necessary. We ourselves have to do some very hard thinking 
but here I would quote the proverb with which I am sure Sir Samuel Hoare 
wiU agree and which I might offci to Sir John Anderson also "fine words butter 
no parsnip.” We have to decide where we stand and how far we are prepared 
to go and what we are willing to do to make a reality of the freedom of India. 

Going on to refer to defence, Mr. Benn said : "The question of defence in 
India d^ not stand where it did in 1930. We need the maximum of effort that 
India can make. We have improved it by an enlarged contribution that is or 
will be forthcoming as a result of the Chatfield Committee’s report. We will not 

r the maximum contribution unless Indian responsibility and goodwill is behind 
Finally it must not be supposed that India is not affected by decision on 
foreign affairs made in this house. This was especially the case regarding policy 
in the Far East. If there were some way in which her opinion coum be given 
weight. I feel sure that it would add clearly to the strengUi of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Benn went on to refer to the minority problem in India, stating : India 
ia not the only country that has a minority problem. Every country has one but 
aome have solved the problem and some have not. ^Canada has solved hers and 
SonUi Africa has solved the racial problem. I look forward to the day when we 
ihidi aee a Unit^ Irriand. In the same way but on a much more massive scale 
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^dim « mincAij ytMm, 
fDomeUp the Hii^a^Moelem ~ 
donferenee truly mreeeBtati 
the task dt ai^ del^atlon 
on any agaaemeiit which Ini 
in India,: Mr.* Bean said 


I should aay. .th^rdore. that when the wnramv 
»b1ein must hemTed by India itself* We lequifa a 
of til India. I ifiink it might meet in India and 
e sent tihere should be in broad terms to set the seal 
JIB themselves may come to. Turning to the deadloek 

_ , . lat it wsfi a very serious thine for us and added : We 

atndi before tha world andst deadlock in Ihe ..growth of Self-Government in India 
'iaatremdy dipnaging to'oar prestige and I hope the Government is fully conadona 
that it ia necessary 4o malm an effort to end that deadlock. Also it is a problem 
hMT Indian Ihadere. Thoae eig^t provinces rank with many European statee. Yon 
have Ooi^rees* Ministries, and you have Governors. The Governor has many aafe- 
pxvt&s, years ago when the Congress were invited to form ministries th» 

.nesitat^ because they wanted assurance against safe-guards being used. No 
assurance was nven but safe-guards have not been used. They were paper safe- 
guards. The conference of Bes|)onsible Government induced a sense of responsibility 
uiat made it totally unnecessary to safe-guards. 


Goatinuing Mr. Benu said Indian leaders in these Provinces have set in motion 
'policies and schemes in harmony with the spirit of their own people. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments. No one is asking 
them to xelinquith the task and everyone desires them to continue in their 
responsib^itv. If they find it necessary to abandon those who sent ^em to 
dis^rge those duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India ia 
asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. When India asks lor 
a definition of our war aims and we describe them as the defence of our interesti 
1 think that is not only foolish but untrue. We care about our interests but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not only India but the whole world to it. And that is 
what It is. We are defending freedom for ourselves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for herself and others weaker than she. Herr Hitler stands 
lor everything that Indians hate— bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjugation o£ native culture, domination of race under 
subjugation of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anything true 
to her own ideals but fight against it ? 


It is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That is only 
A partial statement. She is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. I think of all those now voiceless 
victims inside Nazi prisons. I think of millions of Poles, Austrians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Socialists and Christians. It is their heart that beats when they hear that 
some cfeimpion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
that appeal to India I do not believe that leaders of Indian opinion can forget 
that id^. 


Sir Samuel Hoare's Speech 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I have very aften confronted each other in the field 
of Indian debate. We have sometimes disagreed and very strongly disagreed. To- 
night in the debate that should assuage, rather than stimulate bitterness, let us 
for a few moments look back upon the occasions on which we have agreed. 1 very 
well remember one of them when he and I some eight or nine years ago in the 
House were defending Lord irwin from criticism of those who said he ought not 
to have had conversations with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Benn and I took the view and 
1 believe we take it still, that when political opponents meet, it is better not to 
r^ard Governmej^ as holy of holies into which only orthodox dare enter. I am 
sure that he and i are agreed that to-day it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy ehould see leaders of the principal parties concerned, even most extreme 
lexers— even my fellow old Harrovian Pandit Nehru. Let me say in passing what 
remarkable institution must be my old school which in the course of a single 
generation has produced Lord Baldwin, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and &e present 
First rLord of Admiralty. I must not be drawn aside into meditations upon old 
school tie but must go back and I do so with great pleasure to the dbqueat, 
sympathetic and helpful speech to which we have just listened. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in these Indian debates^ 
many ercnti? of staggering importance have taken place in the world. Catastrophes 
have come upon us ; hopes have been frustrated ; disillusionment has been oommon : 
evil has triumphed in many parts of the habitable globe. It has been a black 
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pietare but black as that pictuza baB been, there have it atny rata been aame bri^t 
comers. There has been India. In the world dl tumult, there has been this gnsat 
Bub-continent of 350 .million souls at peace witlnn its bdundarieB. At a time ulien 
democrscieK were being destroyed in Europe, we have seen eleven great demo- 
craltic Governments come into being ki India mnd iohi their forces wl£h demscratio 
peoples of the world. This ought surely to be grounds for great watisfactioa to 
every member of the House. 

Four years ago, there were some who honestly 'thought that Provincial Ckwem- 
ment would be a failure. They adked us ovel and over pgain in ihe long Indian 
debates ; *Will these Governments be able tO' pMfstain thm stability ? Will they 
be able to control their finances ? Will they be able, most iiqportant of all, Uo 
maintain law and order for millions of human beings to whom they «vdll be ns- 
ponsible ? I am glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes at any rate 
most of our fears would have proved to be liam and that to-day we can clium that 
ill a world in which there have been a great many constitutional crashes in recent 

? ear8 there stands out this great constitutional success of Provincial Autonom in 
ndia. It was with this background of the Incfian achievement ^at on September 3 
of this year, India :nnd the British Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. 
'The crisis found India united in its determination to resist brute force and in the 
realisation that danger was a common danger threatening every [lart of the BriUih 
CommonAvealth of nations. It was < in face of this unity that the Viceroy who, 
during the whole course of his career in India and during many years that he was 
occupied in the Joint Select Committee in this country, showed whole-hearted 
and sincere desire for Indian good-will and co-operation. It was at this moment 
that he took the steps with the object of availing himself to the full of this united 
feeling ill India and this common inir{X)6e that should bind India and the rest 
of the countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 

As Mr. WedgwocMl Benn has said, the Viceroy first had a series of interviews 
with the leaders of Indian oidnion and ns a result of those interviews he made two 
definite proposals. The first was rather in the nature of a pledge. It was a clear 
and definite statement that at the end of the war, there would be a consideration 
of the constitutional ]irobloni in the light of the experience of recent years. Second- 
ly, with a view to availing himself of Indian advice and with the intention of bring- 
ing Indian leaders w'ithin his confidence, he suggested that a Consultative Com- 
mittee should be formed to discuss with him many problems arising out of the 
war and to bring him into the closest and most constant contact with the trend 
of Indian o])inion. 

T will say a word about both these proposals. Ibe proposal regarding the 
Consultative Committee was made with the full desire to obtain the greatest possible 
co-operation with the priiici])al bodies of Indian public opinion. The Congress* ad- 
mittedly the greatest party in India, rejcirtcd it. Non-Congress India, representing, 
many millions of Indians, substantially accepted it. It may be asked, would it not 
have been possible for the Viceroy to have gone further and made some kind of 
proi^osal that would have avoided this division of 0]>inion between Congress and 
non-CongresB India ? This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which, I would invite the attention of the House. If the members are to 
follow its implications, they must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discussions that took [dace over the Government of India Act. They centered 
round the [dedge of dominion ii^tatus and the aim of the Ixtdian policy. These 
pledges, as Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, were re])ea(ed time after time. They 
were realiinncd in very [trecisc terms in the s|>ecoh with which I introduced the 
second reading 6f the Government of India Bill. I made it clear, and I make 
it clear again to-day, that we stood by I^ord Irwin’s pledge and that when we 
spoke of Dominion Status, we meant what wc said and did not mean some 
system of Government that deprived India of full status of equality with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

There arc no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people seem to think. 
The Dominion Status that wc contemfdated was Dominion Status which has been 
described by Air. Wedgwood Bonn— Dominion Status of 1920. I went on to state 
that Dominion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving community but is 
the recognition of tlie facts that actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India 
— and in my view the sooner they exist the better the aim of our policy will 
be achieved. If there arc diilicultics in the way they are not of our making. They 
are inherent in the many divisions between the classes and communities in the 
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mmi •nb-oonttnent It mait be the idm of In^Uane AemielTes to remove these 
obiiioDB {asieB it shonld be our aim to help Indians in their task. So far are we 
from widung to divide and govern that we maTd these divisions as a ealamitv and 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them. We have shown our good faith in the 
matter. We showed it when we made the Communal Award. At that time, 
supposing we bad wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said, 
‘Settle your own communal differences first Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that course but at great risk 
to ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Communal Award 
without which Provincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, these divisions still exist and until they are 
xomoved, we have responsibilities to the minorities that we cannot repudiate. That 
was our position in 1935 and it is our position to-day. We wish to see these 
divisions removed but we shall never get them removed, if we shut our eyes to 
their existence and refuse to admit that they are there. It is these divisions that 
have made so difficult; the task of setting up responsible Government at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All India Federation, 

The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, the Moslems are firmly 
opposed to a Hindu Majority at the Centre. The Depressed classes and other 
minorities genuine^ believe that responsible Government, meaning a Government 
dependent on the Hindu Majority, will sacrifice their interests. These anxieties 
still exist. 1 wish they did not. But as long as they exist, it is impossible for the 
Government to accept the demand for immediate and full responsibility at the 
Centre on a particular date. 

If we did so, we should be false to the pledges that time after time we have 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslim^, other minorities and the European 
community. It may be said, supposing that full and immediate responsibility 
at the Centre is impossible, are there not other i steps that could be taken to show 
our good faith and to make clear to India that' that goal is just as much in our 
minds to-dav ais it was when we made those pledges four years ago ? Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn himself made a number of these suggestions this afternoon and I wfll 
try to deal with them. 

Firstlv, let me disabuse him of the idea which I think he held that we are 
contemplating in the near future an Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in 
it India ought to be represented by more than a single representative. At present 
there is no intention to set up an Imperial War Cabinet of that kind. If and 
when the time comes, 1 will certainly remember the observations he has made on 
the subject and I imagine they will he given extremely careful attention. 

Next he spoke on the project that has been discussed more than once before. 
He asked : Would it not he possible to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council 
pditical leaders who would hold portfolios in certain of the great Departments ? 
As I have said, this is not a new proposal. I remember it being made during the 
joint discussions of the Joint Select Committee. 

I think the leader of the opposition himself made it at one time. We went 
fully into it then and at that time we found ourselves confronted by certain 
difficulties in the way of its adoption. 1 do not enumerate those difficulties 
to-night. 

I wish to close no door ; I wish to explore every possibility within the ambit 
of the (^vernment of India Act. I i^ree with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn said as to the impossibility ot having constitutional reform by st^es in 
wartime or conten^lating another Government of India Act when we are in the 
^roes of this termle struggle. I do not elaborate the difficulties that are inherent 
in a suggestion of this kind. 

Hehnows them as well as I da But so far as the British Government are 
concerned* we see no reason why provided that difficulties are remembered, this 
proposal should not be very carefully considered. 

The second of the Viceroy’s proposals was the proposal of the Consultative 
Committee. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the Consultative Committee may mean 
anything or nothing. It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it may TO an attempt to obtain real co-operation. 

llie Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed that the Viceroy’s 
Consultative Committee means notiiing ; that it is merely a device for the purpose 
of postponing constitutionid advance. The Princes and the Moslems ana other 
paim do not tidee this view. They believe that a body of this kind can be of real 
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▼iliie to India and that* if it is set up, it will prove to be a further atop towards 
and not away from responsible Government. 

1 feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their repudiation of this 
proposal. Let them and other political leaders clear up any doubts that th^ have 
M to the scope of its working and personnel that would be members of it. If they 
do, 1 believe they will find that it is the definite intention of the Viceroy to 
Indian political leaders into his confidence on many problems that arise out of the 
conduct of the war and that it is his convince^ belief that if Indian leaders of 
different parties and communities in British Inw and Indian India meet to discuss 
these manifold questions, their advice will carry ffie greatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive ; and perhaps, even more important, tnat their meetings by 
bringing together divergent interests will materially help to provide that basis of 
agreement among Indians themselves which is essential to swift constitutional 
advance. I believe that the great possibilities of consultation of this kind have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. If they are fully used^and I give an undertaking that the 
Viceroy is anxious to make the fullest use of them— they may well prove to be the 
bridge that is needed to carry Indians over the great divide of communal bitterness 
that at present stands chiefly in the way of constitutional advance. If it be the 
case that these wartime meetings will make easier constitutional discussions that 
will take place after the war, what a calamity it would be, if for some reason or 
other, they were not started. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn spoke of the discussions that took place in the last war 
on the subject of the constitution. He mentioned the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions 
and asked whether it would be possible for discussions of that kind to take place in 
the course of this war. I do not wish to give a final answer but I would point out 
that in certain respects the situation to-day differs a good deal from the situation 
at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions. The issues had not then become 
BO bitter as they have to-day. 1 am thinking more particularly of the communal 
issue. Further^ at any rate at the b^inning of a war, it seems to me impossibla 
for discuBsions of that kind to take place. The Montagu Chelmsford discussions 
only took place, I think, three yeai-s after the beginning of the last war. As I have 
said, however, 1 would rather not gave a final answer to-^iight on a point of that 
kina. Nor indeed would I give a final answer on anotlier question Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn has raised, namely, that there should be a general election in India. At any 
rate, at the beginning of a war a general election would seem to me to be almost 
impossible. Iii India, officials are working night and day on war work. Moreover, 
there would be the fact that communal feelings would, I am sure, be very muon 
aroused in an election and while again I do not want to dogmatise and use terms 
like * never” and '*xn no circumstances” 1 would say that as things are to-day^ a 
general election to the Central legislature would, in my opinion, be impossible. 

To come back to the broad question of consultation. The Viceroy has not 
tied Mmself down to the exact methods of this consultation. It is essentially a 

a uestion to be settled between him and the political leaders. I am able to state 
lat he is ready to discuss the method and details with the leaders and he proposes' 
without delay to send invitations to meet him for these discussions. Until these 
and other aiscussions take place, I claim that it would be a blunder of the 
first magnitude to take up an irrevocable ix>Bition. Let the Indian leaders weigh 
these possibilities. \ Let them meet and discuss them once again with the 
Viceroy. And let them also ponder once again ui>on the alternatives. 

As regards the alternative of direct and immediate reBponsibllity at the Centre. 
I hope I will convince the House that in the present circumstances, it is impossible 
to accept an alternative of that kind. I come to another alternative and I would 
ask the Indian leaders seriously once apain to ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, ^at 
I had not to make any reference to it at all. It is the alternative of non-cooperation, 
an alternative under which the Iiulian Congress goes its own way and the British 
Government and the minority comm unities in India go theirs. If it came to this 
issue, Ve should have no choice. The King-Eraperor^s Government must be carried 
on and it would be carried on with ellicieiicy, with strength and .with justice. We, 
like any other Government in similar circumstances, would gh’e the Viceroy our 
full support. But let every man of goodwill in India and Great Britain contenojplate 
the waste that such a chapter of non-co*^l>eration would mean. There would be a 
waste of all our constitutional efforts with these many years of Round Table 
(inferences. Joint Select Committees and debates in this -House. There would be 
the waste of all the effort we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters of 
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Bon-MHoperation and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towarda the solntion of these great problems. 

When I went to the India Office, I found non-co-operation in foil blast. 
During four years that I was the Secretary of State like Mr. W edgwood Benn who 
was my predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the British and the Indians 
togethtf and to put an end to this chapter of wasted effort and miserable controversy. 
I hoped that when the Act come into force, this chapter would be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted the world, a crisis in which our danger is India’s and India’s danger 
oars, in which our determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is as great as ours. There is a grave risk of 
our drifting into a position in which we shall be wrangling with each other instead 
of fighting the enemy on the common front. 

1 am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in some 
quarters in IncUa that the British GQvernment is searching for a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the power I have. The British Government wants 
oOHOperation and not conflict the British Government wants to see the aim of its 
policy achieved and conditions realised in which India can take its true place in 
the Britirii Commonwealth of free peoples. Non-co-operation may put the clock 
bock for years. Whether its promoters desire it or not, non-co-operation leads to 
Cfivil Disob^ence, to breaches or Law and Order and to a vicious circle of riot 
and repression from which we had hoped to have escaped for ever. Until these 
things actually happen, I will not believe that they are going to happen. I shall 
continue to believe that when these great peoples of our own and the peoples of 
India are faced with a common danger and inspired with a common ideal, non- 
co-operation of any large section of a community would be a calamity and futility 
^ the first magnitude. Millions of Indians in British and in the States agree 
with this view. They wish to co-operate with us just as much as we wish to work 
with them. And the Congress party itself— I quote words of Mr. Gandhi spoken 
three days ago, ’wanted to help Britain by giving her moral support, whicn was 
its speciality. The Congress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound.’ 

I claim that our position is as sound as a bell. In good faith and perfect 
sincerity, we have started India on the greatest constitutional ext)erimcnt that the 
world nad ever seen. We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. We 
Mieve that our mission in the world is not to govern other peo}>Ie but to help 
Other people to govern themselves. It was in this spirit that Parliament passed 
a series of great acts which gave the dominions their free constitution. It was in 
this spirit that we passed the Government of India Act of 1935 and under which, 
of our own free will, we transferred wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
M in this Biurit that we intend to administer the act and during the war to do 
oojr utmost to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full achievement. 
And when the war ends, and ends victoriously as a result of the Empire’s uniM 
efforts, we mean to proceed at once to deal with the constitutional difficulties that 
have emerged in the experience of recent years. Non-co-operation and non-co- 
operation amne will stop this swift and steady progress. For those of us who have 
d^oted years of our lives to the, building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to ourselves, for those of us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian 
eiviiisatioa, for those* of us who are proud of the common effort that Indians and 
we have made to jive India a unique fKMition in the continent of Asia, another 
copter of strif^* controversy and non-co-operation would come as a great human 
tra^y. Such a breach in the common front would be a repudiation at one of 
the gravest moments in the world’s history of the call to both of us to resist the 
aggressor, to fight brute force and to build up a new better order in the world in 
iwch we and Indians can go about our lawful vocations without the peril that now 
walks by day and night in so many parts of this suffering world. 

It was not— I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty words of October 12— with 
any vindictive purpose that we embarked on the war but simply in defence of 
frmom. It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is also 
in jeopardy the peaceful existence of great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest 
el the British Empire, France and indeed of all freedom loving nations. Whatever 
may be the isane id the present straggle, and in whatever way it may be bronght 
to a oondiuion, the world will noTbe the same world that we have known befoie. 
Looking to the future we eiui see deep changes will inevitably leave thdr mark on 
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iwiry field of >oen’» thouftht j and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
forcea that will be jn oi^erat fon all nations will have their part to play. In 
O^ new world India has a grM ( part to play, perhaps in area the greatest of any 
Ariatie country, a great part als( } m the British commonwealth of nations, for 
tt will be an outward and visiblt i sign that with us there is no racial discrimination. 
It has a grmt mrt also to play In the world at large, for India should stand out 
M a luodel of a League of ^ Nations froto which war has for cenerations been 
banished and the rule of law an fl justice firnfh ^.'t. With this great hope before 
tts. let us once and for all (abandon the La; ten paths of non-co-operation and 
help each other to win the war I ana to win peace and in this doable victory to 
take steps towards the fruition c^l India’s ho^^s. 

Statements on Sir Hoare’a Declaration 

(1) MAiltATMA Gandhi’s Statement 

I have read Sir Samuel! Hoare’s speech with the attention it deserves. I 
appreciate the conciliatory tone Miind it. It makes it. therefore, embarrassing for 
me to produce what may apjiear to be a iarring note. But even as he speaks 
from a sense of duty I ho|>e I rtliall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status 
for India any meaning; unless it is sponymoiis with independence ? Has the India 
of his imagination the right to se(edc from the Comm on weal tli ? I like the declara- 
tion that the British have shed iinperialistic ambition. Will he allow the people 
of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed ? 
If H is, the proof of it should be forthcoming- even before India is statutority 
declared independent. 


When the protection of minorities is pleaded against- the declaration required 
^ the Congress, the great pronouncement made by f?ir J^amuel Hoarc sounds unreal, 
what the Congress has asked is not any* sounding of Indian opinion but a 
declaration of Britain’s intention. I have endeavoured to show that there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With the exception of the Depressed Classes there is 
no minority which is not able to take ©arc of itself* I observe that Sir Samuel 
Hoare has- mentioned the Europeans also as a mincrrily. The very mention of 
Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest; of minorities; But 
the protection of minorities, wl»tever they are, is common cause between the 
BritislL Government ami the Congress. I would like the BiTkish Government, to- 
remember that there is every |>rospe« t of Congress India,, to- use hjir l^amucl’s 
phrase, being a hopel'css mlnoriiy. I like *Sir Samuel*s division of India into 
Ck)DKreB8 and non-Congress. ,^nd if non-Coitgress India c-ouhiios not merely the 
Princes but the pcot»lc of Prim-es’ India, aJl the Mussalmans, all those who might 
be represented by the- Hindu Mahasabha and others who' refuse to be classified 
aa part of Congress India, it is Cbii^ess India which will be in danger of a 
Aqn-Cont^ress majority. And ihc Congress has gov to make- good its position even 
'tnough 1 % may represent a minority wholly uaurmetk partly by outside fbitee but 
largely by its own will. 


I am glad that Hir Samuel Iloore has declared that the present British 
policy U- to be iwdgcd in the moral 8<-aIc8 suggest ed by me. I venture to suggest: 
that if Sir Hamuei’tf sj»cech is the last word on behalf of the Biitisb Government, 
British political raoraliiy will be found wantnig. Sir Samuel has laughed at nun- 
cooperation as a fmrren doeriinc. I am convinced that it is not aa barren as he 
thinks; It has proved its worth in the eyes of inillions of Indiana and will do. so 
again if the CcMtgrcss remains truly non-violent, aa 1 ho|)c it will. ’J'he Congress 
deasion ia an imT)erative call of duty. It puts both the Congress and the llritish 
Oovemment on toeir trial. Nothing but good will come out of it if both will play 
the game. 


Belendra Prmd’t Statement 

Interviewed on the House of Cemmone debate on India^ Dabu Hajendra 
iVatad, the Congress President said : 

MIhatma Gandhi’s statement rqircsents my reaction to Bir Samuel Hoare’a 
Bpeeidi In the House of Commons ana it is hardly necessary for me to say much 
more. Beemuse we were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy wc were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended for us also, we wanted 
a dear declaration of the British aims and application of them. We have been 
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told in effect that we cannot be promieed that freedom and democracy, becauie we 
have our own internal differences. The problem of the protection of minorities has 
been brought out as .a difficulty in the way of India’s advance to freedom. I do 
not ignore or minimise it. But may I ask when has the British Govejrnment 
offerra to Indians that it will accept a constitution which Indians, including, of 
eourse. the minorities will frame for themselves. 

Let the British Government throw on Indians the resmnsibility of producing 
an agrMd constitution without any interference from outside and promise to give 
statutory effect to it when produced. That will be a genuine offer. Without it» 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the 'status 
auo.* The mention of Europeans as a minority recalls the discussions £>r safeguar- 
ding British interests. Indians should not be blamed if they regard the plea in 
favour of minorities as a screen for protecting British interests. 

The Congress insists on a charter of independence to be framed by a 
constituent assembly of representatives selected on universal franchise. But those 
who are prepared to accept dominion status may well ask— is dominion status of 
1926 mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or something different from what 
is provided by the Statute of Westminster ? Why has he fought shy of men* 
tioniim the Statute of Westminster ? 

Behind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Hoare, there is clear intentioa 
sot to nve full responsible government— not to speak of independence —to India 
oven at the end of the war. Let the British Government realise that India is not 
to be satisfied by a promise of gradual advance by stages. She wants full freedom 
and the right to frame her own constitution. 

Indian Debate In House of Lordb 

Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the War Situation and India, 

In the House of Lords, on the 2nd. November 1939 Lord Samuel after 
dealing with the war situation and H. Molotov’s speech said, I now return to the 
subject of India on vriiich many must ieel grave concern. The matter has been 
discussed fully in the House of Commons und I trust this House will think it 
net inapproj^ate that it should be ducussed here also, it being the desire of all to 
say notiung which wiU embarrass the Government in the difficult negotiations in 
whidh they are engaged. On the contrary, some observations made here may even 
he of assistance. Lord Samuri added, it is desirable to emphasise not only on 
mstteni whereon there have been disiy;reement8 between the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Government on the one band and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to pmnt out points of agreement which are numerous and 
important. 

In the first place, on the eupreme issue of the moment— opposition to 
Hiderism— there is complete agreement between Indian o(>inioii and the views in 
this country. If India toou^t that in this war we are wrong on merits and if thmr 
gympsthies were with our opponents then, indeed, it would be a most grave 
matter. The contrary is the case. Hitlerism is the very antithesis of Hinduism 
with its creed of non-violence. The only resemblance is that Hitler is a 
vegetarian. But politically, he (Hitler) was highly carnivorous and Indian mioioa 
recognises that and it is unanimous in the detestation of the underlying ideas of 
the Ifazi creed. On the merits of the great issue before the world India is as 
whole-heartedly with this country as Australia and New Zealand, and as Canada 
has been so stril^gly shown to be by the elections in Quebec*. 

It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Dominion Status, and 
the diaafpreement is as to when and how. Questions are raised now from the 
Indian side whether Dominion Status is adequate. 

There was general agreement on the principle of federation for India. I 
journeyed through India for some months last year and found that while in no 
quarters were the Federal proposals in the Act of 11)39 approved in all particulars 
and were opposed on important points, everybody agreed that somehow there should 
be a federation for India with the Central Government restiiiir on the representation 
of the people. Mr. Gandhi said to me, and I think said in public. 'Federation, 
yes, but not this federation.’ 

So while there is general agremnent in principle on this imix>rtant matter there 
is division as to the form and powers to be embodied in the Federal Constitution, 
Nest^ there la agieemeut between Uie British Government oud the Coogrese ai 
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to tll«; iie^ for carefully provided justice for minority communities. Tlie Cougiess 
lecogfllses that the communal problem is a real problem, not to be brushed aside^ 
but ose which requires to be patiently settled. 

Ihere is agreement with respect to the Provincial Government. Almost 
everywhere 1 found people concurred that the provincial constitutions have been 
working with success. The British Governors of provinces may not approve all 
that has been done, but they have no reason to complain of the general attitude 
of their Ministries. The safe-guards inserted, |^‘aii8e of the fear of chaos in the 
provinces, have never had to be employed and the A^ir eroy, in the White Paper 
recently published, pays a warm tribute to the success of provincial Ministries. 

On the other hand, the Ministries themselves had no cause to complain of 
the Governors and I heard when I was there no word from any quarter that there 
has been any improper interference with the working of the constitutions in the 
provinces, so that there is over a large sphere broad basis of agreement. 

The complaint is made by the Congress that while the British Government 
agree to Dominion Status in principle, th^ take no steps to give effect to or 
implement it in practice. Sir Samuel Hoare has said that pledges had been made 
time after time that Dominion Status was the aim of the Indian policy. The 
Viceroy, in the White Paper, says we are working to the end that India may 
attain her due place amongst the great Dominions and ne quotes this statement. 
*The natural issue of the Indian progress is the attainment of Dominion Status.’ 
The aim— the issue— is almost something in the future. The last quotation was 
from a statement made by the present Foreign Secretary, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 1929 —ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by and this policy which is declared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact earned into effect and Indian political leaders see the best 
years of their lives go by and they are still in the phase of struggle. 

I may be permitted to use the familiar quotation, ’man never is but always 
to be blessed.’ It is like some mountain climber who sees what he takes to be 
the summit before him and when he reaches the top of the ridge after much effort 
sees that the summit lies farther beyond, and again when he struggles on to a 
further ridge the goal is still out of his grasp. 

The Government say that if only Indians could agree among themselves on 
the outstanding questions as between the communities and between the Congress 
party and the States, at once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that in substance means that Moslems are to have veto on the introduction of 
Dominion Status. Mohammedan India is not eager for federation. They are 
rather apprehensive of the possible results of federation and they are not pressing 
for Dominion Status. It is natural for them to say to the Hindus, 'Unless you 
can concede all we want, we will refuse an agreement and if we refuse an 
agreement the British Government say they will not introduce Dominion Status’. 

Consequently the present policy of His Majesty’s Government leads to the 
conclusion that the final decision is left with the Moslems, that would mean one- 
fourth of the population of India is to decide the future of India rather than three- 
fourth. Such a situation may easily become a permanent deadlock and it is not 
svyfprising that the Congress suspects that that is the intention. 

All of us in this House, I think, understand the Moslem position and sym- 
pathise with that. Undoubtedly Great Britain has duties towards Moslems of India. 
We cannot wash our hands of the question and say that their future is no concern 
of ours. And it is the case that friction is serious between Hindu and Moslem 
communities. When I was there last year I was told by almost everyone that in 
most places friction was worse in recent years between Moslems and Hindus than 
earlier. That is not so everywhere. In great States like Hyderabad and Mysore 
the question is quiescent, thanks mainly to the wise policy of the Princes and their 
able ministers, but over greater part of India it is almqst chronic sometimes acute 
and dangerous. The minorities must be protected in their rights, and. if the 
minorities have rights, so also have the majorities. It is the fundamental problem 
of democracy in. countries of mixed population how to reconcile the principle of 
Government by majority vote with securing liberties of minority communities. 

In a country whicn is homogeneous or substantially so like Britain or France 
or which has become homogeneous like the United States, the question does not 
arise ; but in those, where there are several difierent race of religions or communities 
within the same geographicsd areas as in many States of Eastern Europe, like 
Palestine or India, then there is a great problem which prevents democratic in« 
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•tltutions from working at all. You have coDfiict of two principles : has the 
majority the right to decide on main issues ? It has, we believe, in a aemocracy. 
On the other hand, have the members of the minority communities right to.M 
protected ? .They have. But if the two principles clash what then ? 

There is in India the further complication of States. The Princes have their 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound principle of Government that treaties must 
be respected. But if the Princes have treaty rights their peoples have moral rights 
and we cannot say that the eighteenth or early nineteenth century treaties are to 1^ 
allowed to block for all time the development of modern institutions, and I do not 
think that the Princes themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the Princes* rights, peoples’ rights, majority rights and 
minority rights, we must reach a conclusion that both sets of rights must be res- 
pected. How the two can be reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 

It appears to me that recently His Majesty's Government here and in India 
have not shown sufficient zeal and energy in tackling these difficult problems. They 
have been rather too much content to let matters drift. I believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as Federation is conderned, is most eager and has been 
most eager to secure a solution and devoted himself with much persistency to 
achieving that. He recognised that in order to achieve Dominion Status and 
Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of minorities. He has been engaged 
in lo^ and difficult negotiations. 

^e outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to postpone these n^otia- 
tions. I rather suspect that the postponement owing to war brought a sigh of 
relief from many breasts in New Delhi and perhaps Whitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. All these inter-locked problems— minorities. Federation and 
Dominion Status— ought not to be postponed and the Congress is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. 

It has bemi assumed in many quarters that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossible even to conceive of these matters being pressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who would be engaged in dealing with these Indian constitutional prob- 
lems, are not those who would be engaged in active prosecution of war measures. 
It might well be that a group might be considering these questions in India or 
hm, while others devote their energies entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several of our most embittered 
and difficult problems were settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proof of the strength and governing ability, if while with one hand we 
were conducting a great war, with the other we were dealing with difficult material 
pn^lems in some parts of the Empire. 

1 was glad to notice in the debate in the other House that several speakers 
thought that after all some of these questions must be considered in the immediate 
future. I notice that Mr, Wedgwood Benn took that view and Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the Under-Secretary did not dissent from that. I regret that the White 
Paper suggests a different course. The Viceroy there has proposed that the only 
step to be taken during the war was the establishment of a Consultative Group, 
the membership of which he outlined and this group, to qoute the words of the 
White Paper ’would have as its objects the association of public interests in Ixidia 
with the conduct of war and with qustions relating to war activities.’ 

It appears to me impossible to draw the line and say that all consideration of 
constitutional issues would be 'ultra vires.’ The National Congress members say 
with emi^iasis that they are not prepared to discuss what should be the war mea- 
sures to be flken by India unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures shall be. I trust that it will be possible fox 
Lord Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect. 

The White Paper does embody one definite advance. Contrary to what has been 
said hitherto, it agrees that any Agreement of the 1935 Act in respect of Federation 
should be contemplated before Federation is brought into effect. 1 hat is a consider- 
able step to meet Indian opinion. I trust that the second step will be taken, name- 
ly, that all these matters shall not be postponed until after the war but dealt with 
now. I trust the Bouse will nou be deterred from ap))roving an action of ^at kind 
by the use by Mr. Gandhi kud members of the Congress of the word 'Independence’ 
as defining their true object* Mr. (jhindhi has explained to me and others that by 
'Independence’ he does not necessarily mean neparation from the Empire, but means 

the In(Uaa people slmuld have the righb to determine in freedom for themselves 
what should be the future of Uieir own country. Many of us think that if they 
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eoao^ ris^t the; will unqueBtionabl; agree to eontiniie the memberAip of 
tli6 Brinth Commonwealth on the same footinfi; as the present Dominions. 

I cannot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or his colleagues would suggest that in 
these uscussions representatives of Great Britain should take no part. It appears to 
me essential that we should take part, first, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Princes, from which we cannot in honour withdraw ; secondly, 
because the future defence of India must rest in a great degree with the Britisn 
Commonwealth. I cannot imagine that India in tl^ . near future would wish to 
undertake the immense cost for providing herself amiiste defences apart fiom the 
British Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more of her aggressive neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took 
part in the discussions then the two sides are not very far apart. The Viceroy in 
the White Paper statement said, ‘I am authorised hy His Majesty’s Government to 
say that at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with r^resentatives of various communities, parties and interests in India and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing tneir aid and co-operation in framing 
all such modifications of the 1935 Act as may seem desirable.’ 

That is not very far removed from the Constituent Assembly which the 
Congress pleaded for. It appears to me that the difTerence between the two might 
be reached with no very great dilficulty. If a meeting took place in India and if 
it were fully representative of the Indian people with the present Indian Govern- 
ment, it is not unlike a Constituent Assembly, which the Congress desired. 

I venture to make one suggestion not, of course, expecting any immediate or 
early reply and that is whether the time has not come in connection with ^ese 
changes that there should now be established a Privy Council in India. If a body 
moddled on our Privy Council, which is not sufficiently used here, were to be 
established in India containing leaders belonging to different sections and men not 
only in Ministerial office, but out of it, it might be easier to secure adequate dis- 
cussion on matters of interest to different communities. 

Farther, it appears to me quite essential that when discussions take place at 
the end of the war on the terms of peace and arrangements to be made subsrauently 
and when the Dominions, as they certainly will be, are brought into consultation, 
India should be brought into consultation on equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been enacted by statute, still 
that step might be taken. It would be quite in accordance with the British ideas 
if such a measure were adopted in practice before it has been recognised in law. 

Furthermore I would urge upon the Government that they should breathe 
through their declaration of policy a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, which is not far distant for her. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every ten inhabitants in the 
Britidi Empire seven are Indians. I do not see in the languiqi;e of this White Paper 
and in the methods of consultation proposed the new spirit in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 

Let me say finally, I am bound to express the view that the action of the 
Congress in calling upon the Provincial Ministries to resign was wrong. It appears 
to be an error of pplitical judgment. Although I am in general agreement with 
most ol the underlying aims of the Congress, 1 think tactically they bAve been in 
error. Anyone, who visited the provinces as I did last year and saw the constitu- 
tions at work must feel profound satisfaction at their success. Controversies there 
have been of course and the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opposition here and there but they have already achieved a great body of beneficial 
l^islation such as no bureaucratic administration could have accomplished and the 
Viceroy has paid a warm tribute to their work in the White Paper. 

Iwt work is too important to be interrupted and thrown into confusion on 
account of political issues having nothing to do with the Provineiid Governments, 
and more mature political experience would have allowed the Omgress Working 
Committee to realise that this was mistaken method. 

Lord Samuel compared the action, which bad been taken to the action some- 
tiniss taken in the early history of trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted 
in continental Parliaments. . . 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present moment it is doubly 
wrong when the British Empire is engaged in a life and death struggle for a 
supreme purpose wi^ which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were wrong 
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to tain each action, which cannot fail to weaken in some degree the moral poeitioa 
ci Great Britain and therefore hamper the oondnct of war. 

I trust they will not persist in that policy, but that the provincial Governments 
in the provinces where the Congress has a majority will, after no long interval, 
return to office and resume their indispensable work. 1 hope the Go^'emment will 
malm it as easy as possible to arrive at an accommodation, and so take a farmer 
step forward towards the aims that we shall not merely maintain in India an 
Imperialistic Tule over reluctant subjects, but succeed in enlisting the cooperation 
of a proud and self-respecting nation. 

Lord Zetland’s Speech 

Lord Zetland said that the Secretary of State for India, in these days, was 
always apt to find himself in the unhappy positon of being between the hammer 
on the left and anvil on the right. 

I know Quite well that the noble Marquess (Salisbury) has doubted the wisdom 
of the Act of 1935. He had always held perfectly sincere doubts as ‘ to the work- 
ability of the Act. We all respect the sincerity of his beliefs. I disagreed with 
him in the early days on that matter. I disagree with him still. I am bound to 
say riiat on the whole the provisions of the Act under which the Ministries were 
set up in the provinces in British India have been fully justified, even by the short 
experience of three years, we have had of their working. Lord Samuel spoke ab<mt 
Federation. He has told us tliat in the course of his tour in India he had found 
on all sides there was agreement that the solution of the Central Government of 
India must be federal in character. I think he has told us that there were objections 
raised by different parties concerned to the particular form of Federation or some 
part thereof in the Act of 1935. Very well, he agrees that Federation is the 
necessary form of Government for the Centre, but then Lord Samuel said, 'you 
have promised India Dominion Status. It is always coming, but has never eome.’ 
*Bttt what,* he asked, *have you done to give effect to your intention ?’ I rather 
gather from the speech of Lord Samuel that he thought we could bring Federation 
and Dominion Status into effect to-morrow, if only we had the will to do sa 

The noble Ijord spoke of the pledge given by the Foreign Secretary and said 
that the natural issue for India was the attainment of Dominion Status. But his 
comment was that that was in 1929. Does he suggest that a Federation could be 
formed before the units have come into existence ? Surely, the purpose of one part 
of the Aci of 1935 was to create units, which would subs^uently be federated. 
The noble Lord may say that we took a long time in drawing up the provisions 
of the Act of 1935. We did, biit if he had been a member, not only of the Joint 
Select Committee, he would realise little more clearly than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary difficulties and the complexity of the problem we have to try and 
solve. He made a reference to the Viceroy’s statement and said the promise contained 
th^n that at the end of the war he would take into consultation leaders of 
various communities and parties interested with a view to effecting sudi modifica- 
tions of the federal provisions as might seem desirable, was all to the good. But 
he said very little of what we are proposing to do pending the end of the war. 

I cannot agree with him if he thinks you can redraft the federal provisions 
of the Act with a view to bringing Federation into existence, while we are all 
burdened with the task of carrying on a life and death struggle. But we do agrM 
fJmt it is natural that leaders of Indian public opinion should be associatea in 
some way with the Central Government dunng the progress of the war and it was 
with a view to bringing them into close association with the Central Government 
that we j^t/pOBed a consultative body. 

That was a perfectly sincere and genuine attempt to associate leaders of 
Indian political parties with the Central Government with the conduct of the war. 

I remember ebserving to the house that, in my opinion, it would have three different 
advanti^es. Firstly, it would have enabled the Governor-General to communicate 
to leaders of politi^ parties confidential information. Secondly, it would have 
enidiled them to expreess opinions frankly to the Governor-General on their views 
of the measures the Government are proposing to take and since the whole ides 
was conceived on the assumption that there would be goodwill of both aides with 
&e Governor-General and that members would have collaborated for oommon pur- 
pose and, ' as it is perfectly well-known, all of them have at heart the snooeml 
prosecution of war, I jrmrded it as axiomatic that the Viceroy would have 
attach^ the utmost Wim to the views expressed by sueh body in siieh 
eirenmsUuices. The third advantage, I said, it would have as that, sinoe the xe- 
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pMBa^UTeii of diflbmt oommunities woald be working in close tiiociilloo not 
onW with the Governor-General but with one another it would tend to le Men the 
difwnnces whereby they are at preaent divided and would bring to the auilaee 
each BseaBure of common ground as would justify us inviting them to 
assodated with the Government in even more responaible position. I regret pro- 
foundly that the proposal does not appear to have been received in India in^to 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences perHsl' I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships. The manifesto of the All-India 
lieague as well as the manifesto of the , Congress are in the White Paper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statement, 
which appeared in the '^Manchester Gurdian” only two or three days ago. 

I do not want to underline the differences, but they cannot be ignored. Yon 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these circumsanoes is 
the path of wisdom ? Surely the path of wisdom in these circumstances is to 
invite leaders in the first instance of two main communities— Hindus as represented 
by the Congress, Moslems as represented by the All-India Moslem League-*to 
meet under the auspices of a neutral and discuss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot find some solution thereto. That is precisely what the 
Viceroy is doing at the present moment. He has invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League to meet him for that very purpose and I have 
no hesitation in saying that if as a result of these discussions and consultations we 
can find a common ground on which the two great communites will work togetto 
then the main obstacle in the way of associating leaders of political parties in the 
actual executive at the centre will have been removed. 

I need hardly say 1 share the regret expressed by Lord Samuel at the action 
taken by tlie Congress Ministries in the provinces. I agree with him that it has 
been a most unfortunate move and I believe that history will prove that it has 
been most unwise. But there it is, with it seems to me an undue haste ; while 
discussions are still proceeding, the Ministries in four of the provinces have already 
tendered resignations and the resignation of the Ministry in a fifth province is 
expected in the very near future. That will mean that the Government will be 
obliged to proclaim the breakdown of the constitution as far as the provinces are 
concerned and to take into its own hands the administration. 

There is one comment I would make on what Lord Samuel said wiA rega^ 
to this communal dilHculty. He (Ijord Samuel) admitted that in British India 
communal feeling had certainly not decreased in recent times, but he is apparently 
under ' ’ '' ’ " 


lingularly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam- 
ple, because throughout ilic last summer the communal cmestion has presented a 
profound problem. It was a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government and 
for months bands of Hindus had been proceeding froin other parts of India into 
Hyderabad itself in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience. 

The communal problem is not confined to British India, nor is it true to roy 
it has not become accentuated in, at any rate, some of the Indian States during 
the past two or three years. ^ . . r j* tx 

Let me only say this in conclusion with regard to our war aims in In^. It 
is sometimes said still in India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism m 
that country. If by British Imperialism is meant domination and exploitation of 
one people by aiioihcr people, I say that if it ever existed it was abandoned by 
Parliament, when it a<jcepted the Preamble to the Act of 1919 and eve^ step, 
which has been taken since that time, has emphasised and ratified the determina- 
tion of the people of this country to work for self-government of India. 

, I cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain in In^ in 

the sense wherein I have described, having voted for the Act j)f 1935, wnioli was 



Appreciate both, the diflicultics of the noble Marquess (balisbury) in 

AB far as that and I appreciate the idealism of ^rd bamuel, v^o P fj® • 

fi?BAt quickening-uu the orocession with which we are en,gage^ I stiU find from 
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to me as the Beoretary of State every 
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di| of tlM mr for tho pist four or five yean that it is no use ignoring diflSoulties 
in our Mtn. What you may do is to work patiently and in all rincerity to 
lOttove .them. 

Teit of VIeeregal Btatemeiit and Correspondenee 

His Ezcellenoy the Viceroy issued the following statement releasing his 
eomapondenoe with the Indian Leaders on the 5th. November 1989 

War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broadcast that night I appealed 
to all parties and all sections in India to co-operate in its nrosecation. On the 
flowing di^ I saw Mr. Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole position freely 
with him. 1 similarly took immediate steps to see Mr. Jinnah as representing the 
Mndim League. Nor did I fail to see the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Therwter the general question came for consideration before the Congress 
Working Committee of the Muslim League. The Working Committee of the 
Conmss met op the 15th of September. They condemned Nazi aggression in 
deciuve terms. But they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in tiie present and in the future, and they invited the British Government to 
declare in un^uivocal terms what were their war aims and how those aims would 
af^y to India, and be given effect to in the present. Mr. Gandhi, expressing his 
fw agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, earmarked that he had 
been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given 
to the Bntiah should be given unconditionally. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim [jeague on the 18th Septcmbei 
similarly asked, “if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans 
is desired/* that “a sense of security and satisfaction” should be created amongst 
MualimB, and referred in particular to the position of the Muslims in Congress 
pEOvincea, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims fully regarding any 
change in the existing constitution and securing their consent and approval. 

1 now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and the Chancellor of 
the Ghamber of Princes. I decided that, given the great divergence of view which 
elearly existed, between the two major political parties in British India, I must 
catiafy myadf as to the trend of feeling in the country. In pursuance of that 
object I interviewed over 50 people, representing all parlies, communities, and 
intereata. While those conversations were proceeding, the All-India Congress 
Gmmittee, on ^e 10th of October, passed a resolution repeating the demand oi the 
Workiiig Committee for a statement by Bis Majesty’s Government of their war 
a^ and peace aims. They demanded also that India shouM be declared an 
independent nation and that present application of this status should be given to 
the hugest possible extent 

I xqiKHted my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s Government who at i 
thae of overwhelming preaaure have been devoting the closest attention to the 
pnoblems of India. It was in the light of profound consideration and long discus- 
•ioii that on the 18th October I made a declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government That declaration emphasized first that Dominion Status remainra the 
goal for India ; second, that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to reconsider 
me seheme of the present Act at the end of the war in consultation with leadeiw of 
opinion ' in India ; third, that His Majesty’s Government attached importance to 
eetfHa*^"C public opinion in India with the prosecution of the war, and that for 
that purpose they oontemplated the formation of a Consultative Group the details 
of whkdi woE^to be settled after I had further consulted with party leaders. 

The anftunoements in my statement are of great importance. Their imm>r« 
taaoe has been belittled, but they represent points of real substance. The 
dflbatf in Parliament which follows the publication of my statement 
brouc^t out another important point— the readiness of His Majesty’s Government 
if ecmditicmB were secured, to associate Indian opinion in a atill closer and 

more xeapouaible manner with the conduct of the war by a temporary expansion of 
Hm Goviinior-Ganeral’s Executive Council. But the reception in British India both 
of my dieelaiation and of the subsequent debates in Parliament was, so far as the 
Ooupeia was oanoemed, deftnUely hostile. Ihe Congress Working Committee on 
tiieEfith of , Oetober passed h resolution to the effect that my declaration waa 
entirely unsatisfactory, and eallad upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to 
fodgn. The Muslim League oil the seme day asked that certain doubts should be 
rem^isd, and comj^te daiifieatkm of the declarations secured, subject to which 
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they empowered their preeidenty if fully satisfied, **to give an assnrance of co« 
opeiAillon and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of lu^a to British 
Govilrnment for the purpose of prosecution of the war." 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
tee me on November 1, and we discuss^ the whole position with them frankly. 
1 had already in my previous conversations discussed with them, as with almost all 
my visitors, from various aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Oovemor- 
G^eral’s Council. I now told them that if in re^rard to association at the centre, 
we had been unable to go further than the Gonipkative Group it was because or 
the lack of prior i^reement between the maiot communities such as would 
contribute to harmonious working in the centre. I added that the manifestoes 
issued on 22nd October by the Congress Working Committee and the Muslim 
League had shown only too clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of 
these two great parties. 

1 b^ged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have discussions 
among themselves on the Provincial position, with a view thereafter to putting 
forward in a^eement proposals which could be considered for some expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Council at the Centre. I told them that I saw no necessity 
for every detail of the differences between them in the Provinces to be resolved 
What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those difTerenees to make the 
devising of scheme for harmonious cooperation at the Centre practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to spare no endeavour to reach agreement ; and 
I emphasised that this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure. I 
repeated the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that agreement. 

The discussions which I suggested have taken place. But the result to me 
has been a profound disappointment. There remains to-day entire disagreement 
between the representatives of the major parties on fundamental issues. All I 
will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. I propose in due 
course to try again, in consultation with the leaders of these great parties and 
the Princes, to see if even now there may still be the possibility of securing unity. 
During all the time I have been in India there is nothing I have been more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is perhaps 
always realised. Unity, too, means that Indians, whatever their community or 
whatever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian States, must work together in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal 
to try to bring that about. I may have been unsuccessful so far but I will try 
again. And wnen I try again I would ask India to remember my difficulties, ana 

g ive me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We are 
ealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the greatest 
organisations in this country. There are grave differences of view which have to 
be taken into account, which should be bridged. There are strong and deeply- 
rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest consideration and whose attitude 
is not a thing lightly to be brushed aside. There are minorities which are great 
in numbers as well as great in historic importance, and in culture. Those are 
all factors to whicn full weight has to be given. But complex as the problems 
are, 1 rduse to regard them as insoluble, and 1 prefer to believe that, like other 
human problems, they will yield (b patient disciiBsion in a spirit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encomaged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. I would ask the country, and I would 
ask the leaders of the great political parties and their constituents, who I know 
have faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire. 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H, £. 
the Viceroy (see p. 242). 

Lord Zetland on Failure ot Delhi Talks 

In the House of Lords, on the 7th. Novemer 1989, Lord Snell asked the 
Government whe^er they had any statement to make on the position in India as 
disclo^ by the announcement and correspondence published by the Governor- 
General which appeared in Monday’s newspapers. . . , 

Lord Zetland replied, “I am grateful for this opportunity to make some obser- 
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!T 000(2 lu^y say tiiat His Majesty’s Gorernroent sbaw rmet 

cf the Ooremar^Oeneral at the failure oi tbe consmtationB wmcb be bad been 
boh^jr during the last ireek to produce an agreement between representatlyes of 
m Cwgnu 00 ^ the one hand and the All-India Muslim League on the other. 
®J*y I lemmd the House briefly that the previous discussions which the Governor- 
Ctoerai had bean so patiently conducting for several weeks past had convinced 
hiioii that there was little, if any, prospect of securing an agreement on plans which 
he had been considering with the object of bringing Indians into asssciation with 
the Central Government of India on the conduct of war unless some accommodation 
could first be reached on the difficulties felt by the Moslems as to their position 
in the provinces where the Congress Governments were in power. 

As the House will have seen from the documents published yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to consider any concrete plans such as 
those outlined by the Governor-General, unless His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be willing first to* make a declaration to the cflect that 
India is an inde^ndent nation and that His Majesty’s Government will raise no 
opposition to her future form of Government being determined without their 
intervention by a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible basis of 
franchise and by agreement in regard to communal representation. The Congress 
have farther consistently taken the line which they still maintain that tlio fact ttoe 
are racial and religions minorities in India is of no relevance in that connection 
and that it has always been the intention of the Congress to secure through the 
constitution to be framed by Indians themselves such protection for their rights 
as may prove acceptable to the minorities. 

His Maj^ty’s Government find it impossible to accent tliis position. The 
long standing British connection with India has left His Majesty’s Government 
with obligations towards her which it is impossible for them to shed by disiii- 
teresting themselves wholly in the shaping of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent discussions in which the Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
has been to establish beyond doubt the fact that a declaration in the sense proposed 
with the summary abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of their position 
in India would be far from acceptable to large sections of Indian population. 

But this does not mean that we bad in any sense weakened in our determi- 
nation to assist India by such means as arc in our power to reach without avoid- 
able delay the position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which we are 
pledged. Let me take this opportunity for removing some doubts and suBpicions 
which ai^rs to have been fdt in India about reference in the recent India debate 
in the House of Commons by Lord Privy Seal to ^'Dominion Status of 1926’* as 
being the status we contemplate for India. The suggestion, I understand, has 
been made that the passage of the Status of Westminister in 1931 has produced 
for the dominions to which the Statute applies a status which is somewhat 
different from and is superior to the relationship described in the Balfour Declara- 
tion contained in the report of Imperial Conference of 193G. 

This House at all events will have no difficulty in believin.^ me when I say 
that there is no foundation for any such suggestion. My Right Honourable friend 
(Sir Samuel Hoare) referred to Dominion Status of 1920 because it was in that 
year the Imperial Conference described the status of the dominions and the status 
so described has not been altered by anything which has since occurred, the statute 
of Westminstff having merely given toal effect to certain consequences of the 
constitutional position as was then recognis^. 

It was our hope that the plans which the Governor-General has indicated, 
including as they did die incorporation of the leaders of the main political parties 
in In^a In the Central Government, if they could have been brought into play, 
would have done much towards facilitating the removal of the outstanding obstacle 
at present in India’s path. The Governor-General has made it clear that he is 
not detened by his present failure in hoping for a reconsideration by the parties 
interest^ ana His Majesty’s Government warmly approve the readiness which he 
has expressed to be of such s^ee as he can whenever an opportunity occurs. 

Meanwhile the po 0 ition at the moment is that in Bengal, die Puysb and 
Sind Ministries which in those provinces do not owe allegiance to the Congress 
pii^ remain in office ; in five of thif remaining eight provinces wheie the Congress 
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^ m make it plain that ^tion *93 ot the Act under which this action baa 
bm taim ia in m Mae a penal proviaion ; it alxnply providea a machinery the 
pombla nmaa^^ for which Par^ment in ita wiadom foreaaw if to quote the 
WOtoa od the Act a aitnation haa anaen in which the Government of a province 
eamiot be carried on in aocordnce with Ihe proviaiona of thia Act for carryins on 
m Sing’a Government’ 


It in onr hope that in the abaence of oppoaition from aupportera of the 
OoDgliia or from other qnartera, the Governora with the aid of their official adviaer 
and membera of the public aervicea will aucceed in conductiiip; amoolhly and 
efleUmtiy the adminiatration of the provincea, the difference being— obvioualy a 
fmidamental difference— that their actiona will be decided in reaponaibility to tttia 
Honae* to thia Parliament ; and not in purauance of advice tendered to them by 
Miaiateia reapcmaible to the provincial legialature. We greatly regret that the 
Ifintatriea which have with ao much zeal been carrying on the Government of 
their great provincea and tackling with energy and reaource the many problema 
with which adminiatration haa naturally brought them into contract ahould have 
fdnnd it neoeaaary to withhold their further aervicea from their country, but we 
Mfnae to believe that thia withdrawal will be for long and we ahall continue to 
hmr >0 long ae any grounda for auch hope remain that, proclamations by the 
Gmimoti need have only a temporary duration, for 1 can assure the House that 
the Governora will be onlv too ready to recall to their counsels responsibile advisers 
aa ooon as they are availaole.” 

Lord Snell said that he was grateful to Lord Zetland for the statement and 
added’’! am sure that the whole House will share the regret he has expressed 
that the working arrangements in India have for the time being been suspend^. 
Bfy judnnent on the aitnation after listening to the statement is that some keener 
efSirt ohottld be made than the statement foreshadows to keep the door open. 

’’The declaration aa made by the Congress appears, aa we hear it, somewhat 
harah. We do not know what qualifications there may be behind the written 
word. I hope we idiall not accept this future as inevitable without trying once, 
twice* three times to patch up whatever difficulties have arisen. The Congress 
appears to want to settle the matter without reference to outside influence. In 
that they may merely dislike official influence being exerted in any conference 
thfd may be held. It ia pcMsible that unofficial advisers who could interpret the 
mind ana hopes of England might not meet with the same negative reaponae 
^m them. 


We cannot in this county compel either agreement or toleration in India 
but it is quite obvious that the difierencea that exist there are based upon deep 
rooted fears or prejudices and we can only encourage every effort made to try to 
find a solution for the difficulties that have arisen. I believe with Lord Zetland 
^at it would be a tragedy if after the great success which has taken place in 
Provincial Government, the success which has raised the prestige of India in the 
world, if because of communal differences the system of Provincial Government 
ahould now be suspended. We can only hope a way will be found to enable the 
partieB to continue co-operation in the common service to their country. My last 
word would be that the statement as I have heard it does not appear to lead to 
any next step. It rather leaves the situation in the air. I feel that in the 
eivcttAMata^ves Government might have given a lead by indicating a little more 
•dearly they have what they propose should be the next. Do they merely 
pro[^ to ait and wait until things pwn better or worse or have they any other 
atep to provide the eolation which wo all hope will be found.” 

Lm Bamud described Lord Zetland’s statement as one of great gravity 
and ’’most aerions statement we heard in regard to India for ^ many years past. 
Benettable at any time it was particufiurly deplorable in this pai-ticular time of 
WfSr The methods which have beto adopted to meet this present emergency 
by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are obviously only methods possible 
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in ^ dnmmstiBoei bnt they imoi only be interim methodi, ae Lord Zelleiid lUMi 
tiplniiied and while they aie in fane, as he hai told ui, the leaponiitiltty fat Un 
G ofemment India in the provinces most rest with these Houses of Pirliainont 
sinoe it no longer rests with the elected representatives of the people of India. No 
doubt ifads Bouse and the House of Commons will in due course have to oonrider 
retj serionriy what steps they can tah^ if they are able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement.** 

Lord Samuel concluded, ^‘We can only share the hope expressed by the 
Secretary of State 4hat the present situation will not last for long. We must 
sympathise with the deep disappointment of the Viceroy. While it is imMSsible 
to-day after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matteriL I have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date io undertake a further review 
oi the rituation,*’ 

Debate In die House ot Commons 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Oneill read a summarised version of 
Lord Zetland’s stattoent in the House of Lords and Mr. Wedawood Berm asked, 
**in the first place is it possible by further discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difficulty about the scope and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and secondly^ do Government fully realise what a serious and slmost 
imposrible resjronsibitity it is to lay upon this House to undertake support or 
criueism of a Governor who is attempting to carry on in these difficult oircumstan* 
ces Ae business of his province.” 

Sir Hugh Oneill replied '*I am sure Ae Viceroy will only be too glad to help 
whether as regards such an assembly or sudi comerenee as Ae Bight Honlile 
gentleman has indicated in any way in which he thinks there Is anything like a 
chance that agreement could he reached in this difficult situation.” 

Mr. Orahamwhite asked : ’’Have Ae Government of Incha and Ae Secretary 
of BAte had an opportunity of considering Ae proposals in deUul—DToposals by the 
Congress party for Ae Assembly ?*’ 

Sir augh Oneill : "No.” 

Mt Orahamwhite : ’’Would it not be possible to ask Aat Aese details Aould 
be furniAed so Aat Aey might be considered 7” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : *1 think Ae position Aat Ae Congress leaders have Aken 
m so far is Aat Aey do not feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Government will as a prdiminary give a declaration in Ae sense Aey derixe.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn : *l8 Acre really so much difference between Ae 
sAtement of the Congress and Ae real interpreAtion of the Act of 1926 ? 

’'Is it not possible by discussion wiA Congress so fo proceed within the ambit 
of that policy oi this House that their desires might be met 7” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : ”1 Aink Aat Mr. Benn will have gaAered from my original 
reply that Ae Viceroy is only too anxious to keep Ae door open to any discnanoa.” 

Br. D. Grenfell : ’’Are we to understand from Ae sAAment Aat Government 
are not deterred by Ae failure of Ae negotiations and Aat Government Aemsdves 
may assume Ae initUtive m reopening Ae negotiations on a new basis 7” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : ’The Viceroy has aliiady said he would be only too glad 
to discuss Ae matter wiA represenAtives of Ae Congress and also wiA Ac 
minorities if he can see any chance of an agreement” 

Comments on Ao VIeerogal Statement on Delhi Talks 
Mahatma Gamobi’s Statement 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s SAAment dated Ae 8A. November 1919 

I have readgviA respectful attention His Excellency Ae Viceroy’s broadcast 
and his InAoductory remarks on Ae correspondence between himsdf and Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah Saheb released by His Excellency. I wdcome HA 
Excellence’s refusal to accept defeat and his determination to solve what seems to 
have become insoluble. I ware to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxAty to 
rescA a solution. Without, Aerefore, wmting for Ae Congress reaction to Aese two 
declsratums and purely for Ae sake of assisting Ae common cause, I would like 
to suggest Aat no solution is possible unless;;in ac^Able declaration of war alms 
aboutlndA is forthcoming, liie pronouncetoenA AiAerto mada wheAer here or A 
Great Britain, are of Ar Ae old Byle, suspec^ apd discredited by fceedom^lmDg 
India. If Imper^ism is dead, there mvst'be a eiAr break wiA Ae past Lan- 
guage suited to Ae new era has to be used. If Ae time has not yet come lor Ae 
acceptance of Ais fundamental ttaOk, I would urge Aat lurAer eflbrt at xeadiiiig • 
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ijolution should bo snspeiided. In this connection I would Hjcmind British ststesihtti 
thit what IB wanted is a declaration of Britain's intcntiod reirardioK her Indiaa 
|)dlicy irrespective of India's wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abdiah 
•laverv, dots not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not in stages but at onoe, is 
made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. Protei tion of rights of mino- 
rities will then become 8im])le. The game of seesaw will cease. The minorities 
are entitleil to protection, not in stages but to the fullest extent and in one single 
step. No charter of freedom will be worth ^O'Ating at which does not ensure me 
same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority. The minorities 
will be Cull-fledged partners in the framing of the constitution. How that can be 
attained will dciKjnd upon the wisdom of the representatives charged with the 
sacred duty of preparing the conslttntion. Britain has hitherto held power—this is 
inevitable in any system of iiniKiialism— by playing the minorities against the 
BO-callcd majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component 
parts well-nigh impossible. 'J'lic burflcn of finding a formula for the protrotion of 
minorities should be thrown on tlie parties themselves, t^o long as Britain oon- 
siders it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dciicndcnvy. And patriots impatient for deliverance 
will fight, non-violeiitly if 1 can guide them and violently If 1 fail and perish in 
the attempt. Clod's curse of war, I had hoiked and still hope, would be turned into 
a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this urar wiis to free a great and ancient country like India 
from her yoke. 

Believing as T do in the Viceroy's sincerity I would urge fellow -workers not 
to lose patience. 'J’here can be no civil resistence so long as. first, the Viceroy is 
exploring the possibilities of a settlement, set'-oudly, the Muslim League blocks the 
way, and, thiraly, there is indiscipline and disunity in Congress ranks. 

The sc(*ond condition should not otlbnd Muslim friends. ^ long as there is 
no workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil rcBi8tani‘e must involve 
resistance against the ]>aguc. No Congressman can he party to it. 1 observe that 
my note in Harijan has 8hocko<l Jinnali irfaheb. 1 am sorry for it. Ikit at this 
stage 1 would not defend mvsclf. 1 do not want to mar in any way the negotia- 
tions between him and I’anait Nehru which 1 hope will be resumed soon and pray 
will lead to communal peace. 

Biuce making the aW’c statement I have read the rci>ovt of the further state- 
ment of the Bccrctary of Btatc in the House of Lords yesterday. It leaves the 
main position unchanged, 

Statement by the Congress President 

I have read the Vi(^croy’s statement published along with the correspondence 
that passed between him and Mr. .Tinirnh and myself. He scom'^ to give an 
iropresHion that tlic British (lovernment arc unable to comply with nnr r^ncst for 
'a clear declaration of India’s status as a free country on account of our Aitferehces. 
The fact is that the British (lOvcrnmcnt is not prepared to promise fiiat it will 
accept and give legal ctrect to any constitution wliich the Indians, uvcliiding all 
real minorities, would ])reparc and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be includod. Wc made a public demand for such a promise and I 
cannot understand what objections the British CTOvcrnmcnt can have to this on the 
score of our diHercnccs witli the minorities. If wc arc unable to produce a consti- 
tution satisfactory to all, tlic British fjovernment will be free from all blame and 
the resiionsibility will be entirely of the Indians. The minorities which are really 
for attaining the freedom of India can have no reasonable objection as the proposed 
constitution will not be produced without cooperation of all. 

The real didiculty is not communal, but ixilitical. The British Government 
are not yet prepared to concede the right of scli-dctcrminatioii to India in practice, 
however much it may proclaim it in theory to the world. We put its professions 
to acid test. Let us have a right to frame qur own constitution and we shall do 
it* Wo failcil in the past in assisting the British Government to frame a constitu- 
tion for US. But helping the British Government to frame a constitution for India 
is something very diflerent from indejicndciitly framing a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty that tlie constitution will be accepted and enforced. . 

Our regret it that instead of adopting this straight course and throwini; the 
responsibility ui)on the Indians to frame a constitution with necessary and saUsfac- 
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tofy «af«gttArdf for the protection of the minoritiee end thus showing its own 
bonafides noyond doubt . and cavil the British Government befogged the main and 
moral issue by asking us to settle our differences without telling us at the same 
time that the result of such a settlement will be a free constitution for the country. 
It was for this reason that we felt compelled to concentrate on political issues and 
to refuse to consider the proposal for the expansion of the viceroy’s Executive 
Council before the .question of India’s status as a free country with full right to 
self-determination is settled to our satisfaction. 

The two priucip organisations of which the Viceroy made reference in 
his statemect, the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League 
both declared that they aim at the independence for India and so far as 1 know 
there is no party or group in India which does not want full powers for India to 
manajge her own affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom may be 
called or described. There is this fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a clear declaration. 

’Che resolution of the Muslim League is equally clear that it does not accept 
the Viceroy’s announcement and insists upon the clarification of the same and 
consideration denovo of the question of Indian constitution. How then docs any 
communal difference stand in the way of clear rec^ognition and declaration of the 
status as a free country ? Whatever differences there are relate not to India's 
but to certain other subsidiary matters which we are prepared to settle ourselves. 
Our pro|>osed talks with Mr. Jintiah will relate not to this fundamental position, 
but other subsidiary matters. The Congress has been insisting on, "constructive 
programme an essential element of which” as Mr. Jinnah recognises "is communal 
unity”. Wc propose to do our best to achieve the success of this essential 
programme, but the fact that wc arc still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear declaration of the kind demanded by us. All points 
of principle and detail for safeguarding the rights of the minorities have to be left 
out to be settled b;^ Indians thcmcsolvcs, which they will do to the satisfaction of 
all if once the British Cioverument proves its own bonaiidcs by ceasing to meddle 
in our domestic allairs. 


Pandit Nehru a Statement 

Pandit Jawuharlal Nehru issued the following statement to the Press 

The Viceroy’s statement issued last night has spirited me as it convoys an 
entirely (liHerciit impression of wliat transpired in Dcinr from what 1 had gathered 
from contact with sonic of the |>rincipal particK concerned. From his statement it 
would ap|)ear that the que^Mion to be considered w!is a communal one and he adds 
that ^thcrc remains to-day entire disagreement been representatives of the major 
|ioliti<ial parties on fundaincntul issues.” 

This seems to me an entire misapprehension of the situation and I am not 
aware of any such disagreement on fundamental issues. But there is a fundament- 
al disagreement between the Congress and the British Government and it was 
bci^Riisc of this that the Viceroy’s proposals could not be considered by ns. The 
question before us was a political one and as such it was considered by all of us. 

It was agreed between Mr. Jinnah and me that the communal qiies- 
tion ghoiiid be discussed fully by us at an early convenient date. This did not 
affoct the Viceroy’s ]U'oi)OsaIs so long as the political difficulty was not got over. 

Hence it was not di^ussed in this connection. 

The crisis Mbs arisen over a political issue, namely the European war and the 
dcclarttion of India ns a belligerent country. The Congress Working Committee 
asked for a statement of war aims and how these were going to be applied to 
India. t^ubscMiucntly a declaration was made by the British Government, through 
the Vuferoy, and this was consiilcrcd entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of this, 
iho Congress felt that it could not associate itself with the war and called upon 
Congress Governments to resign. 

These resignations were ofi’ered and in * some cases have already been accepted. 
All this bad nothing to do with the communal situation. 

The Viceroy then suggests, that the Congress and the Muslim League should 
come to an agreement in regard to the provincial field, consequent on which pro- 
posals for the centre would be cotisiderod. This suggestion, howsoever desirable 
at any other time„ had no application to the present situation as we had voluntarily 
letirca fxotti the provincial field because of disagreefflent with the British Govern- 
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J«y “et* cSLtti 

ij^ii.iL^.L*.yy surprising therefore that the yiccroy ahonld for);et or ignore the basic 

Britain for granted subject to minor chances. 

mtaSd V**®' *? ^{? Maliatma Gandhi and I 

missed at toe mtmiew any reference to the main and moral issue raised by the 
^ereas about toe clanficabon of war aims without which it was impossible ftw 
the Congress to consider an V' subsidiary proipsa^’* 

It must be remembcrca that this clariflcat. oil docs not affect the communal 
problem, and the proimsal for a Constituent Assembly, as amplified by Shri 
Itajcndra Prasad, in his interview with and letter to the Viceroy, alsb overcomes any 
^mmunal objection. D<^ the Viceroy imagine that Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim 
l^ue are opposed to such clarification or the declaration of India as a free country ? 
If so, 1 fear he is very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in regard to 
obj^tivcs Mr. Jinnah and I had a great deal in common. He did not entirely agree 
with our approach to the political problem and so we decided to send separate answers 
to the Viceroy. Our talks removed many misapprehensions and brought us much 
nearer to each other than we had been for some years past. I am convinced that 
such difference as exists politically or communally, can bo and will be got over 
Even during the last week it was not any differences between Mr. Jinnah and us 
that came in the way, but the fundamental difference between the British Govern- 
ment and us. Let there be no mistake about this. No one stands in the way of an 
unequivocal declaration of war aims and India’s freedom by the British Government 
except themselves. Till such a satisfactory declaration is made, other issues do not 
arise, and we cannot associate ourselves in any way with British jwlicy. To drag 
the communal question in this straight issue is to befog people’s minds and divert 
them into wrong channels. 

Lord Zetlmd’a Statomentln House of Lords 
Making a- statement In the House of Lords on the 14Vh. December 1939 Lord 
Zetland said : In spite of ihc efforts of German )>ropaganda carried on by broadcasting 
and such other means, as arc 0|>cii to them, the Princes and the i>coplu of India 
continue to express in no uncertain terms their detestation of the cTimcs of Nazi 
Germany against all laws of God and man. The Viceroy’s war jmriKwcs fund for 
which no apiieal has so far been made cither by the Viceroy or by the Governors 
and which consists tlicrclorc of voluntary contnbntlons •siiOHlnucoiiHly made, 
amounts now to a sum of .i’7rj(3;OUO. Amoug the contribuiions carmoikicd by their 
donors for siHH;ial ]uir[)oscs Your Jxtrdships may be interested to know of the gift 
of £7,500 by the 5laliaraja of Gondid for the dci)cndentB of those who were lost 
in the ^Koyal Oak”. You will have heard alrcaily of the munificent gift of ilts 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydcralmd of ilOO.OOJ to the Air Ministry to 
provide a Hyderabad s<tuadron for aerial warfare. Another special donation is a 
lakh of rujiccs by His Highness the Nawab of Kampiir for motor ambulances, one 
only of the number of similar gifts. These are but examples which it would be 
easy to multiply. Lord Zetland nildod “for the benefit of German propagandists who 
spend much time in explaining to the world the miserable plight of the Indian jioople 
under the rapacious tyranny of Great Britain I feel moved to add a single cxamido 
of the feelings of Indian jieasantry themselves in the matter. In one district of the 
Punjab^ with a few j^eoplc of wealth among its residents, the Ciovernor was recently 
hii nrtf irf a wholly unsolicited gift of rupees seventeen thousand, all in currency 
notes, to aid in overthrowing Nazi Germany. t 5 uch things s[)cak for themselves. 1 
make a free gift of this item of information to the German gentleman known as 
Lord Haw Haw for inlcusion in bis next broadcast. A number of Princes have 
not been content to limit their financial assistance to lump sums of money, but 
are contributing percentages of their incomes for the period of war. home oi them, 
with great fighting traditions behind them, have placed their forces at the 
disposm of His Majesty and have shown keen anxiety 

the actual field to battle ; a gesture, which is greatly appprcciatcd by 11 is Majesty a 
Government, even if it is not possible in the present circumstances to take advan- 
•tage of their desires in this regard, Gilbrs of aduitional battalions of- troops ^cr and 
above the State earmarked units have been made by Jheir 

and Bikaner. Similaily among mwiial races. . particularly in the has 

been a enootaneous aiiu eager desire to cuhst in the armed forces of the Crown. 

In toe political field! regret to say that dilRcultics with which ymir 
aw fwniliar persist, In the Punjab and in the Bengal and in the bind the 
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GovernmentB and lagislaturcs are functioning; normallsr and with anoceBa. In Aaaam, 
where the Ministry under a Conj^resa Prime Miiiiater reaigned, an altematiTe 
Government under Sir Syed Muhammad Soadulia, a former Prime Minister haa 
accepted office ; but in the remaining seven provinces in which the Congreaa 
Ministries were in office, the administra^on has been taken over by the Governors 
with the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands of the clock have 
been put back thirty years to before the days of the Minto-Morlcy constitution. 1 
should add for the information of your lordshi^w that the transition has been 
effected smoothly ; that there has been no reversal of policy in anv important 
respect and that, broadlv speaking, the measures promoted by the Ministries and 
assented to by the Legislatures before they resigned, arc being given effect to by the 
Governor. Since I last addressed your lordships on the matter there has been a fur- 
ther meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress and a further statement of 
their position. There is a sentence contained in it, which 1 warmly welcome ; it 
runs as follows— *'it is inherent in every form of Satyagrnha* -that is to say passive 
resistance— *that no effort is spared to jichieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent* That I need hardly say is what we ourselves most earnestly desire. 


What then, you may ask, stands in the way ? Not the least of the obstaclee 
ie difference of opinion between the Congress and the Moslem League as to the 
rdations of the Congress and what for want of better term are described com])ea- 
dionsly as minorities. The nature of this difference is well illustrated by another 
iwntence in the most recent statement by the Congress Working Committee, which 
runs as follows— ‘The Committee wish to declare that no communal cousideratione 
arise in meeting the demands of the Congress.’ I am sure they arc sincere in 
holding that belief ; nevertheless, it is one which His Majesty’s Government are 
unable te share. In their view no constitution could be cx^Hicted to function 
successfully, which did not meet with the general assent of the minorities, who had 
to live under it I am not, of course, in any way, intending to minimise the 
importance of such soctions of the )X)puIatioii as tlic si hcilulcd castes, or indeecL 
of any other minority, when I say that by far the most imi>ortant of the so-called 
minority communities arc the Moslems. I am well aware that 1 need hardly say 
that there are Moslems to lie found in the ranks of the Congress. Yet the fact 
remains that of the lour hundred cightv-two Moslems elected to the lower 
Chambere of the Fro>diicial I^cgislaturet at the last general election only 26 stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has staM that the All-India Moslem 
League is undoubtedly the largest organisation representing Moslems, though he 
also speaks of Moslem bodies, which deny its claim to idprcsent them. 


There is a further consideration to be borne in mind, 
aa a minority, because on a purely arithmetical basis they 


We speak of Moelema 
are less in number than 


the Hindus. But they arc a community of from eighty to ninety millions with race 
memories of days, when for 200 years the Moghul dynasty ruled over a greater 
part of the Indian sub-continent. They ha^’e bdiiiid them a tradition of military 
service, which persists to this day and is exemplified by the high proportion of the 
Indian army, which they fill. I have recalled these facts because they make it 
clear that minorities of Europe present us with no full analogy and God knows, 
minorities of Europe have been a source of sufficient trouble in the world oi to-day. 

I c^serve that Mr. Gandhi himself in his paper '^Harijan^^ of November 26 
speaks of summoning a Constituent Assembly ^subject to safeguards to the satisfao- 
of minorities’ ; and he goes on to say— *the expression, satisfaction of mino- 
rities, may be roj^ed as vague. It can defined beforehand by agreement.’ We 
too regara it as^scntiol for constitutional advance by whatever means advance is 
to be obtaiued— that assent of minorities should be secured as far as is possible by 
agreement. But it is not within our power to impose au agreement upon them ; 
t£st can only be reached by Indians wemsclvcs* 

It was with a view to promoting disimssion to that end between the leaders 
of the Omgress and d the All-India Mbslom League that they were invited by the 
Vieeioy, not long since to meet one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most powerful 
poliUcal organieation in India to endeavour to understand the difficulties which are 
mponsible for the attitude of the AU-Iiidia Moslem League. How great ia the need 
for such on undarstanding is rimm by the instruction issued a few days ago hy 
the President of the All-Iudia lloifems League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 2tsnd of this month as T>ay of Deliverance and Thanksgiving that the 
Coogrees Govemments ccseed to function.’ I would equally appeal to the Fkesideat 
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^ M-IndU Moslem League to consider the effect of such action upon the 
i^tiras ^ two communHtes generally and also betweoD the Congieas 

and tte All-Indis Mosl^ League. "Will they not call a truce in order tto 
WS be and friendly diMussipn between them with a view to reaching that 
a^eeinentp of which Mr, Gandhi haa written ? I derive Bome little encoiiraeemeiit 
worn MO report, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ana Mr. 
JinniA have arranged to meet one another for further diacusBion. 

That ia all to &e good and I venture t#; »^pe that they may cover a wide 
field for I am convinced that ao long as the legi^laturea are divided on communal 
rather than on political lines so long will aerloua difficulty be experienced in the 
working of democratic in atitiitiona with auccesa. What we have to aim at ia a 
state of affairs under which the legislator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or Moslem afterwards, When that haa been achieved the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will have been removed. 

There are, of coursei other matters which have to be taken into account. There 
is the defence of India, our obligations to the Princes and the position which out 
own people have built up in India by the enterprise of generations, to mention 
only some of them. But the supreme problem of the moment is that of minorities 
ana it is for this reason that I confine mysels to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an asssurance to your lordships 
that, while there are these internal difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrence with 
which men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which we have taken up arms. I have noticed an attempt on the part ^ the 
German propaganda department to propagate the idea that Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedon. The conception of 'Hitler the liberator’ is so 

^ 00 as to bring a smile to the face of anyone except possibly a Germain and 
er and his associntes imagine that they may look for aid from India they 
are heading for one of the greatest disillusionments of their lives. 

Pandit Nehru on Zetland’s statement 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his recent utterances can 
hardly be termed responsible or helpful. I have no acsire to discuss his latest 
speech in any detail. He has raised some novel points and avgnments and laid 
stress on the minorities question specially. No one in India can possibly ignore 
this question and all of us arc obviously desirous of solving it to toe satisfaction 
of toe various parties concerned. 

How is it to be solved w'iihin toe context of democracy 7 Obviously, the 
fundamental principles governing any considemtion of any aspect of the Indian 
problem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion put forward by the 
Congress that all these matters should be decided by a Constituent Assembly meets 
in principle all toe difficulties raised. Tliis does not mean that all our ^iroblems 
are sinmle of solution or that there wiU not be complications and difficulties to 
face. But it does offer not only a suitable method but the only way within toe 
eontext of democracy. The mass of people by adult suffrage elect their representa- 
tives ; all toe principal minorities are represented and have a voice in toe shaping 
of India’s future. Ifi regard to their particular problems it may be said that a 
minority’s rights might be over-ridden by majority vote. That has been got over 
by toe suggestion that such rights should be scttlca by agreements. If there is no 
agreement abc«t a specific issue then the only proper course is to refer it to an inde- 

S ndent arbitration such as the League of Nations or toe International Court at toe 
ague. Nothing could be fairer than tois and no minority can possibly object to it. 
It avcd<£i the possibility of the majority forcing its will on a minority in r^ard to 
toe ninoritica’ special rights and interests. It avoids also toe absurdity of a 
minority Imposing its will on a majority. ^ The importance of toe Constituent 
ABsemhly procedure is to get the real opinion of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, 
Bikhs etc., through their elected representatives. The question does not arise then 
of who the Congress represents or the Muslim League or any other party. If 
these organisations command the confidence of toe people their nominees will be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. , , . . , ,, ,, , 

I agree with Lord Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider toe Moslems 
in India as a minority. Not only their great niunbers but the fact that in large 
areas of the country tney are in a majority makes it clear that no minority ouestion 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no protection m they can 
well look after their own inteiTsts. As a matter of fact, in predominantly Moslem 
areas like the Punjab, Bengal, Bind, the N, W. F. P. and Baluchistan toe minoi;!- 
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tles are non-Mnalima and many of thorn hare demanded protection. If India ia 
looked at aa a whole these rarioua factors balauco one another and prevent 
. misbehaviour of any religious or racial group. 

Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms of a bv^^e age and has a 
semi-feudal outlook on life. He doee not realise that new forces are convulsing 
India. Even among the Muslims the mass of the people are claiming their own 
rights from their upper class and sometimes their scmi-fcudal leaders. The 
problems of India are essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made by Lord Zetland to make them appear to be racial and 
minority problems. Lord Zetland i) 0 S 8 ibly still thinks of the IMnces of India as 
the herwitary rulers and of the Rajputs and other classes ns the obvious military 
class. But things arc very clitferent in the India of to-day and all this attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 

I can well understand the opposition of the British Government to the idea 
of the Constituent 'Assembly because such an Assembly necessarily puis an end to 
British Imperialism. Between the position of Indian nationalism and that of 
British im^rialism there is no common factor. If the British Government is 
nnable to agree to India determining her future we arc equally unable to agree to 
the British Government interfering in any way in such a decision. We agree to 
differ and the future will decide whose will prevails, lliere is no other way of 
havinf^ a free constitution to India and every other method involves a measure of 
dictation from abroad. The alternatives are, as )>rcvionsly stated, continuation of 
Biitiah .domination and the development, B)X)radicnUy or otherwise, of Sovietism in 
India. I do not Imow how the mass of Indian j>rople will decide in the particular 
matter but I am prepared to leave it to them and take the risk. The days of small 
groups at the top deciding the fate of India cannot last. 

Shri C. Rajagopalaehariar’s Reply to Lord Zetland 

It is difficult to believe that with such ability of understanding as the Secretary 
of State undoubtedly possesses, he could have missed otherwise than deliberately 
the principal point in GandhiU’s plea. Gandhiji asks for British help in 
Sflttlefnent of what has been called the communal differences, by terminating what 
he has called the *see-Baw* process whidi prevents settlement. He has asked that 
Bxitin should not renudn unoommltted but should decide once for fdl that the 
^lesaiooaf ffae ooastitation of India he remitted to a duly elected Indian Assembly 
A rteprescntativies of oil communities, it being understood that the interests of 
minarittes should be safeguarded as far as possible by agreciucnt rather than by 
majority vote. The Secretary of State pleads that it is not within his power to 
impose an agreement and that it could only be reached by Indians themselves. 

This is just what Gandhiji wants to oe allowed to be done, but it cannot be 
done if Britain refuses to commit herself in any way but contents herself by asking 
the to make up with a minority, who, therefore, fed no call to be 

neasonalde. Referring to Gandhiji’s suggestion that a Constituent Assembly should be 
•ammoaed subject to safeguards to the satisfaction of minorities, Lord Zetland says 
that the Brituh Govmment also regard it as essential for constitutional advance, 
whatever means it is to be obtained,* that the assent of the minorities should be 
seeuzed. The means makes all the difference for getting the assent of the miuori- 

The Secretary of State wants m agreement beforehand to be reached by party 
organisations and hesitates to agree to convene an assembly of elected represciita- 
rives with aa iastnictkm to come to an aneement which ahml be final and binding, 
easential For some reason or other the Bntish Government turn the blind eye to the 
point. I am gltfi iluit the Secretary of State has mode it clear that ‘so long ns the 
fegislataies are divided on communal rather than on political lines, so long will 
serious difficulties be experienced in the working of democratic institutions with 
snoeess.* I ^pe that this observation which confirms the definite conclusion of the 
British;Govemment in 1935 does not merely convey an explanation tor refusing to 
go forward, but indicatea a definite policy on the part of the British Government 
to foster nationalism aa distinguished from the encouragement of communal 
divistons. It is heartening to read that the Secretary of State Varmly welcome’s the 
stidemeDt of the Congress Working Committee that before any Satyomha is 
und^iaken no dfort would be upturn to adiicve an honourable settlement. He says 
riiat rids was alito the British Goiternment’a most earliest desire. Ijet us hope that they 
are examining, toeirioze, the depUKod made for a definite commission to a duly elected 
ofikial body of r^resentarives df the people of India to frame their own constitution. 
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All India Educational Conference 

Fifteenth Sestion*-Lucknow— 27th. to 30th. December 1939 

The Wbloomb Adobbbb 

The fifteenth eeiBion of the All-India Educational Ocmferenoe eommoieed 
•B the 2701. Member 1989 in the Baradari Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
orerfiowing with about five hundred ddegates from all parts of the ooudIty and 
diatinguiBhed educationistB and others. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the 
Oonfevenee. 

It was impoBBible to displace English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, declared Dr. Rai Rnjeahwar Bali^ Ghairman of the 
Beeeption Committee. Dr. Bali regretted that the first really popular Governments 
had resigned iu a majority of the provinces. He said that whatever might be the 
short-comings of the Government of India Ac^ for the first time, the new Govern- 
ments had full and unfettered Scope to formulate and carry out national pollcto 
in educational matters. He hoped that, before long, the popular Governments 
would come back to office, and take the fullest advantage of these opportunitieik 
The most pressing educational problem. Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste ol 
money, time and eneigy involve in the present educational system. He emphasised 
that tiiey had to rouse the peasant from nis stupor and give him the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua franca was essential in the larger 
national interests. Dr. Bali pointed out that no province could afford to lose Its 
provincial language. It was impossible, he observed, to displace the Englidi 
lanfniage for sometime to come, for none would dispute its unifying value to India, 
or deny that it enabled them to maintain contact with world movements. However, 
it was for the Conference to tackle this problem and to assign to various claimants 
their proper place in the sebeme of national education. He strongly pleaded for 
the adoption of measures to stop educational wastage. Dr. Bali then pro p osed 
Sir 8. Bfulhakrishnan to the chair, and expressed gratification at having a amudar 
of such international r^nte to guide thdr deliberations. 

Mr. P. Seahadri associated himself with the welcome extended by Bai 
Rajeshwar Bali on behalf not only of the numerous teaching organisations 
represented at the Conference, but also of the entire teaching profession of India. 
The All-India Federation of Educational AsBoeiations, be mentioned, ke|)/t itSjElf 
out of politics, but he wished to assure the political leaders that it had always 
been the aim of the Federation to train the students to be worthy citizens of 
their Motherland. He emphasised that thmre could be- no political advance in this 
country unless there was a happy and contended teaching profession. 

Ft. Nehru’s Ofsnihg Speech 

Inaugurating the Conference, Ft Jawaharlal Nehru said that he fdt hononred 
that a body of learned men should have, summoned him to thdr select gathering. 
He felt attracted by their invitation. For, what was there more attractive and 
vital to-day than education ? 

llidr objective in education was to train the rising generation for life. The 
idea of education had long been the improvement of the individual. But even 
that care of the individual must to-day be considered in terms of the mass of the 
people, or dse the enlightened individual would be submerged in the unenlightened 
mass. *Gan an individual”, he asked, "truly advance, except in the rarest caa^ if 
the onvironnnnt that surrounds him is pulling him back all the time f This 
environment consists of inherited ideas, prejudices and superstitions which restrict 
the mind and prevent growth and change in a changing world.” 

Ft Nehru made a strong plea for changing the environment. These were 
huger problems which could not come up before the Gonferenoe, and yet they 
affectea education vitally, and all our educational efforts would be in vtin if these 
pr^lems do not find proper and early eolation. All education, he stressed, must ha^ 
a definite social outlobk and must train our youth for the land of ' sodety we wish 
to have. Ft* Ndim deplored the present-day social fabric, which waa a decadent 
and dying thing. It must give plac^e to an order where they could think in terms, 
not A individual psrofit, but of the common good ; where individnala eo-operate 
with eadi other and nations and peoples worked in oo-operatlon for human 
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mhm hnmwi yduei counted for mote. If this was the accepted 

id. 
of 
to 

1m hemdi i^ld consider ’the new Basis scheme of Siicati’onr’ The morcTio sTudSd 
itead watehed It grow. Ae more fascinated ho had been with it. Further 
would, no doubt, bring changes and wiri itions, but he had little doubt 
that it was particularly suited to a poor country liifib Itirlia. 

Pt Nehru dealt at length with the condition of the '^millions of unhappy, 
sorsow-laden people with sunken eyes and hoiielcss look.*’ Yet he had always 
sensed the tremendous vitality of our people, and felt confident that they would 
pull tfaemsaveo out of his miserable condition, and recover the bright and happy 
and hopeful ^es that should bo the birth-right of every individual. 

Ooneludittg Pt. Nehru said that it was pleasant for intellectual and 
enlii^tened people to discuss calmly the affairs of a troubled and distant world : 
but the troubled world was no longer distant, but threatened to envelop and 
overwhelm them, “tte world is unpleasant ; let us realise it and then, like men, 
ae^ to change it and make it a pleasanter, juster place for all of us to live in.” 

Thb Presidential Address 


The ^ need for^ a national scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all its stages, was stressed by Sir S, Radhakriahman in his 
presidential address. It was not a matter for controversy, he said. Every 
progreuive country in the world made provision for such a plan*. 

Sir 8. BadhaKrishnan said that the proverty and backwardness of our country 
and the incidence of political subjection were responsible for the widespread 
illiteracy of our population and the limitation of our higher and technical education. 
Wi^ the slow transfer of responsibility to the leaders of the people the epics tion 
of education was assuming more importance, and the object of the confcrciico 
was to deliberate and frame proposals for the consideration of those in power. 

The different countries were provinces of a common llcpublic of Culture. 
Thera was no such thing as Proletarian Mathematics, or Nazi Chemistry or 
Jewish Physics. Science was cosmopolitan in its essence and reality ; its range 
and area were universal and not partisan or national. In education, they were 
above all politics. The fundamental principles of human devclo])ment were 
the same. But, pointed out Sir S. lladnakrishnan, it was quite possible to impart 
through education a definite bias for developing a particular type of human 
iodivulual, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists, Bolsheviks and British, to fit into 
particular social schemes. *The melancholy spectacle of the world to-day, with 
its dementia of national hatreds and the cynical savagery with which nation is 
turnad against nation and millions of young men arc ready to kill and get 
killed, nows the utter folly of this mis-cducation. When wo arc told that we 
are Eii|diah» Oerman, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to be human beings.” 

. ’’Nalionidism,*’ declared Sir S. Badhakrishnan. "whatever may have been its 
JnstliloatioDa in times gone by, is to-day a dying creed.” 


Tha development of rapidxmeans of communication, said Sir S. Badhakrishnan, 
and tha changes effected by the Industrial Bevoiution required them to look upon 
the world aa a single unit and make a real community of men possible. 

The tragedies of the world to-day, he continued, were due to the persistence 
of old habits of living in a new world whore they had no meaning. What they 
had to fight against to-day was *'a sick, acquisitive society with its uncoordinated 
economic enterprise and unjust social order, where the pride and the prosperity of 
a lew are boilt upon the shame and subjection of the many and an unjust inter- 
national order which acquiesces in the degradation of many nations.” 

Bit 8. Radhakriahnan mid that “in the past, natioiialism was a natural necessity 
and provided scope for the political, social and imaginative life of the people. 
India has its geography relating to the land which she occupies, and a history 
dssUng with the traoitions by wnich she lives. There are certain . things without 
which we cannot live, certain values without which we do not care to live. 
^Riese Vidnes determine the life of the country more than heat and cold, more than 
^ livava. and mountains. India symboliBes a spirit, a character, a temperament, 
• She to not s ndal identity nor does she .embody religious unity. But 

to flint nltitnda of mind, which stands for the reality of the Unseen and the 
^ lha Cpiiit Th is spBtual pattern has affected all those who have made India their 
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liome. According to this ideal, the aim of education”. Sir 8. Radhakrishnan pro- 
ceeded, ”is the freedom of the individual, the freedom to think and to adm, to dream 
and to meditate. Life manifests itself in the individual. He enjoys the thrills of 
his victories and suffers the ani^uish of his failures. In a civilised society the 
individual must be able to practise his natural virtues of body, mind and spirit. 
To serve and protect human crcativcncss is the end of fdl education. t)ur educate 
has been moilb or less academic, and wc are trying to remould it in a more 
practical way. “Widespread Basic Education requires teachers in arts and esafts and 
loiders of science and industry, which only a university can provide. 

**The charter of Hinduism, *Tat Twam A8i\ the Christian gospel of love and 
the Islamic concept of brotherhood make out that the fight for freedom and the 
development of the human personality cannot cease so long as the human soul Is 
what it is. There are no tn^rmaneiit obstacles to mutual understanding of different 
people, nothing to render their sinrit incommunicable. The peat function of our 
mucational institutions is to develop and increase the sense of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. 

'The story of mankind, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, iieace and humanity is a most thrilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless varieties of form and spirit, and the different ways in which human 
nature seems to express itself, its ambitions and adventures, its failures and oppor- 
tunities through all of which the unconquerable spirit of man, hoping, failing, 
striving, but gaining ground, generation after i^eneration, never giving up the 
forward struggle, is a witness to the creative spirit of man. Let us hmd fast to 
the anchor, however much the inds may change, and the tides ebb and flow.” 

ResoluUons—Lttekiiow— 80th. December 1988 

Waudha Scheme Accepted 

The sectional meetings of the Conference was held from day to day till the 
30th. December, when one of the most important decisions of the Conference was 
the acceptance of the Wardha scheme of education, though in a modified form. 
The following resolution was passed 

'This Conference recommends to the Government of India, the National 
Planning Committee and the Provincial and Governments to adopt the scheme 
of national education prepared by the National Education Scheme Committee of the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations and approved by its Council, will' 
the following modifications : — 

(1) That the stages of national education Should be designed (1) pre-school 
education ; (2) basic or primary education ; (S) secondary education and (4) 
university education ; and should comprise courses for (2) (3) and (4) of seven 
years, four years and tlircc years rcsiHJCtivcly ; 

(2) Tmit the age of commencement of the basic or primary course should not 

be less than six years in any , 

(3) That the pre-school course should be for pupils below six or seven years 
as the case may be ; and 

(1) That provision should be made for the following courses also in secondary 
schools in addition to the courses already recommended ; (1) general and teachers’ 
training and (2) general and prc-mcdical. 

Principal Seshadri declared that his ambition was to sec a teachers’ organisation 
in India which would be as formidable as similar organisationB in England or 
America. Jle said that the teachers* trust should be discharged with honour and 
dignity. Teachers shoiiUl ac*quire the quaUty.of leadership. He proposed to devote 
himself to the cause of cdiicutioii after he had retired from active work. 

The session of the Ooiifcrciicc then concluded. 



All India Muslim Educational Conference 

Fifty-tecond Settion— Calcutta— 29th. |o 31tt. December 1939 

The Welcome Addeebs 

Hm fifty-second annual All-India Muslim Educational Conference beean 
Hs three-day session at Mohamed Ali Park, Calcutta on the 29th. Deeemher 1989 
under the presutentship of Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, of Hyderabad. 
The meeting opened with a recitation from the Holy Quoran and the sineine 
of Oie Moslem National Anthem of Sir Mahomed Iqbal. * 

Welcomini; the delegates, the hon. Mr. A. Jc. Faslul Hug, Chief Minister 
0 ^ Boneal, Chairman of the Beception Committee, surveyed the educational progress 
and achievements of the community since 1886, when the Conference was founded 
by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. Hie part played by the Aligarh Movement in national 
regeneration was, he said, eminently great and glorious. It was perhaps the most 
successful organised national achievement of renascent Muslim India. Had then 
been no Aliwh, Mr. Faslul Huq added, there would have been no Muslim L^ue 
and no Modem Muslim India as an independent cultural unit in the body politic of 
this country. Mr. Huq (^served that the need for the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference in Modern India was never greater than to-day to safeguard the cultural 
unity and educational progress of the community as a whole. He strongly pleaded 
for the ideal of cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims. 

Criticising the Wardha Scheme, Mr. Huq said, “Mr. Gandhi is the real author 
of the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. Every Muslim as a Muslim is a 
supporter of the ideal of universal primary education, but the Wardha Scheme is 
not Uie last word on the subject. I fully and frankly criticised the scheme in my 
presidential address delivered last year at the Patna session of this conference. I 
still stick to my view. Wardha is being converted into the centre of a new religion 
or philosophy of lifci and the Wudha Scheme into its cultural vehicle, just as the 
Congress has been turned into its political machine. By refusing to provide for the 
religious education of Muslim boys and girls as an integral pjurt of ,^e schMl 
course and at the same time basing the entire education and its ideal on we 
Oandhian teachings of Ahimsa dharma and satyagraha dharma, and the in- 
culcation of the idea that no religion is better than anotberi the supporters of the 
Wardha Scheme seek to de-Islamise Muslim boys and girls in the most imixirtont 
and formative period of their intellectual lives. I want to declare frona this plat- 
form that as long as Muslims are true to Islam, they will resist this plan of 
denationalising Muslims. The Muslims will not tolerate any scheme or plan, of 
which religious teaching and Islamic traditions are not the basis, and the language 
and me^um of which has not been fully and freely approved by tlm committee and 
in the actual administration and working of whibh the Muslims have not secured 
effective representotion. The Muslims wiU never barter away their cultural autonomy, 
educational freedom and religious independence for any system of free education 
wbdeh is calculated to undermine the foundations of their natmnality. 

Mr. Muhammad Habihur Rahman Khan SherwMi, honwry secretory of 
the AU-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur to the chair. 

Seconding the motion, the hon. Mr. H. 8, Suhrawardy, Minister, BengM 
GOTWoneot ,ud ; Ml then to one thing which the Muslim ^munity ^vn i^ 
^ucation and still more Question, i^om our very 

the ^trine that it is the duty of Muslims not only to iSSliimi 

to educate others. Under these circumstanew, it is a tragedy »o tor »» tlm Muslims, 
ere concerned that they have not got those facilities for f Sat 

crave. -The All-India Muslim Educational 
ing desire for education into action, and ?rovidw the 
^lous of taking pax 
|»ow to what extent ... 
educate their children, auu w 

secured for them. But this education must be one that procews . 

•n eduosaon which will bo based on thdr nligion, the . moral iMulcatrt 

by Uam, and m tfedr culture and thdr history and which will inspute them with 
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the ideals for which Mnsllm rcli};ion stands. In Nawnb Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur 
wo have a great patron of learning and of cduontioii, and it is fit and prow that 
he should be chosen to guide tliis conference in its dcliliemtions when the educative 
necessities of the Musluus of India are bceoiiiiiig more and more insistent.** 

* The ruKriiPENTiAL Adduess 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jang Bahadur, in his presidential address suggested that 
a small cororoittco should be entrusted with tlic task of framing a sclicme of 
Muslim education and oHcrcd to bear the committee's expenses himself. 

Making a general survey of education in India, the ]*rosidcnt said that the last 
two-aiid-a-ha1f years had shown that in the provincial legislatures a majority party 
could easily be. formed from a single religions community, and that, if it so pleased 
it could swamp the entire province with its own cult ure, bom of its religion. “1 
know full well*** ho continued, the Muslims, as n community, are not satisfied 
with the schemes of education which have, of late, pressed themselves on their atten- 
tion from diverse quarters. Of one thing however. 1 am certain, that in the days 
which face us, no system of e<lncation will command our approval wluch iieglctHs to 
develop in ns nil those qualiiics, intelhvtual. spiritual and moral, which distinguish 
118 as ciistorlians of the spirit and ctilinre of Tslam» which has a mission of its 
own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind, 

“There are arc two primary ol>jectivc8 whi<*h every system of education for the 
Moslems should attempt to achicvc—lirstly. the the preservation of the 
distinguishing features of ^Inslein c•ultnrc ; and se condly, the consolidation of the 
lilnslim social order.” The Prcsiilent siigirestcd that a small committee, of perhaps 
tiircc members, should tour the country, consulting lo.al cdiK'ational and cc^onouiic 
cx|icrts at each centre, and frame a scIumuc of ciliication liased on the knowledge 
gainctl from these consultations. “It should he the concern of this coniniittce,” he 
sahl, “to determine to what extent and in what parliculnr subjects of study a 
common Byllalms for all, Muslims and non-Muslims, is iHirmissible, and in what 
eiii>i(K*ls ah autonomous provision for tlic .Muslims wouM he lUHHlcd. It should also 
Iks the task of the committee to suggt'st what statutory machinery would be uaMcd to 
guarantee the satisfactory w'orking of such provision. 

In conclusion, the President a|)|icalcd for the rc-a«loi>tion of “the great institiitiofi 
of /nkat,** which was at present miscrai)ly neglected. It they conhl but net up to 
this fundamental tenet of Islam, the problem of rnmneing B(4iemcs for tlie ctliica- 
tioiinl and economic uplift of the Muslim masses would be easily solved. 

Islamic Ideal Sr Nationalism 

The oontribiition of Islam to the growth and development of nationalism in the 
world was dealt with at length by the lion. ®Ir. Azizul. ffaqar, Vicc-171uiii(‘cllor 
of the Calcutta University and si»eaker of the llcngal Legislative Assembly, iircsid- 
iiig over the Islamir*. (’ulturc 8c<*tion of the r/Onference in the afternoon, 

Islam, he said, did not n(*ccpt nationalism as the final cvoliitiuii in the history 
of man. An international outlook had ever been the ultimate ideal in Islam. Yet, 
nationalism had always been acceplcxl as the immediate objoctivc. Uc dcc]arc<l that 
every Muslim was a patriot to his last breath. They claimed India as the land of 
their birth, even though there were people who would not hesitate to treat them as 
guests and foreigners. They were Indians and children of the soil, ns much os any 
one else. 

The recognition and vin<licn(ion of the principle of equality had been the very 
fundamental charnctcristii; of Islamic idesA and outlook, observed Mr. Hn<iiic. 
From Ita very iiice|iiion, Islam liad been n great denuNTatising ]>ro(Tss, and Islam 
and its Propfict preached the principles of equality and deincK'racy as the basis of 
human rclationshi]). 

To-day, demof^nwy might have been lcmi>ornrily cclij>scd in some countries of 
the world, hut the day was not far oft' when deinocraey would once again break 
through the clouds, when tliat day came, it was the spirit of Islam which would 
come to tlic rescue of an aggricvcrl world. 

Mr. Asizul iln<|uc ailded that in tbut scheme of human affairs, there was no 
plaee for the steiim-rollcr ty)>e jbf demof^racy whiidi did not take into considoratioii, 
the cultural, ))oliti<tal and sixdnl rights of the minorities. Islam stood for justice, 
equality auu fairplny for all, and as such any form of government, democratic^ or 
otherwise, which did not adccpiatcly and eifet;tivcly guarantco these fundamental 
ri(dilB to the xniooriticB had no place iu Islamic thought. 
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iaid uil*' Uiiivcroty, in moving the molntion, 

SSrf«*75*Kith%niiiS5^.I^i ‘^ **5?"*t^* 1"^'“!* “"‘Y^ewitics had to cater for the 

K^i ^^‘.5'®“'®*"*^’'!'® inhaUitiiig their provinces, some of them 
wSmteCdtare”’^*^ necessity for teaching the history of Islam and 

, By a resolutiOT miwod by Dr. Aftdttl A!t> Puri, of Aligarh University, the 
8??**“®®/“^“*"'“^*® Government of Bengal on having included I^ic 
"rf Ihilosophy among the subjects for competitive examinations 
Md rcquwted we Government of India and other Provincial Governments to include 
tbese Bubjeots in their respective comiietitivc examinations. 

Resolotions— Second Day— Calcutta— 80th. December 1039 

B«ona day a Mssion of the Conference commenced this morning 
with Str Muhammad Saadulla, Premier of Assam, in the chair. In his 
pTttidentiBl address, Sir Muhammad Baadulla ur}i;ed the spread of education 
and advised the audience not to for{»;ct the iiiHncncc of environment. In 
Other words, in a place where afcriculturists predominated. ap:ricii]tiire should form 
part of their curriculum. The last factor in the spread of education, from the 
speaker s personal experience in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
oI Muslim teachers in schools so that the would-bc student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 

University for Frontiicr 

The Conference passed a nnnibcr of resolutions, by one of which it requested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to establish a 
university in the Frontier Province in view of the special needs of the people of 
that province. 

The Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Government of Bengal be requested to provide ad^uate 
facilities and finances for the purpose of encour^ing talented young Muslims in the 
prosecution of their higher and technical education in India and abroad. 

The Conference regretted that no provision had h<>en in the province of 
Bengal for free and primary education npto this time und ii requested the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to make arrangements for the same at an early date. 

Lastly we Conference recommended to the Ciovcrninent tlint In rural arcim 
agricuUare should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas haudi- 
exafi should bo included in the general curriculum. 

Addressing the Conference on *'Our Educational Ideal”, Mr. Mazhar 
Ali said that the scheme of education should be a comprehensive one 
covering every phase of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By this he 
meant that the ^ucational part of their life, their professional life and their 
public t jfft should all be controlled by a scheme which should make life complete. 

Wardiia Scheme Criticised 

The Wardha scheme of education came in for much criticism when the 
Conference assembled for the night session under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kamal 
Yai Jung Bahadur. Nawab Sardar Yar Jung Bahadur, General Secretary of ^e 
inference, moved a resolution disapproving of the Wardha scheme and si^gpting 
tlm appointment of a small committee with Nawab Kamal lar Jung Bahadur as 
Q^rman to formulate a comprehensive scheme of education which would suit wo 
requirements of Muslims in the various provinces. The committee will tour the 
provinoeB, consult local educationists and to toe 

Omiral Btanding Cominitt 4 « for the next annual session of the Conference. Lwal 
committeeB will be appointed in the various provinces to collect materials and data 

- nfSaitS Hr. ... K a B.WI. 

Education of Muslim Women 

A itrouff ulea for the propagation of education among Muslim girls and women 
ms mJro 6? /fokisan. Wncipal of the Ismiul .CoUege, ^mtay. 

piesidiiig over the Female Education Section ol the Conference in the afternoon. 
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Jk. said that nnder the dianglng political oonditiona of India to-dap. 

producing good mothen, but also oitiiena. 
He ad<M that tlM aehoola that had recently been itarted wore mainly inatmotional 
inatitutiona ; inaUtuUona which would prepare women for earning an inde^dent 
lirin^ere alao needed. 

The Conf^dbce waa atrongly of the opinion that the aocial and economic needa 
of the country in general and MuaUma in particular demanded that a definite biaa be 
mmted in favour of the atudy of domeatic acience in all atagea of girla* ^ucatloa, 
ue Gonfmnce, th^efore. made the following recommendations to Edocationil 
Boaraa and Uniyeraitiea and Provincial Govemmenta : (A) proviaion ahculd be made 
in ul girla’ aehoola for teaching domestic science as a compulsory subject lor all 
stuctoto ; (B) Matriculation courses should be so revised that domestic acience 
might be made compulsory for girls in lieu of a subject less useful to ^em ; (O 
atttdenta who might wish to prosecute the study of domestic acience for the Inter- 
mediate or B. A. examinations ahoutd be alloww to offer it and provision be made 
for its stu^ in all colleges. 

The Conference recommended to ihe Government of Bengal that adequate 
recumng and non-recurring grants be given to all girls’ schools to encourm 
individual enterpnse regarding ihe establishment of schools. 

Ihe Conference considered it necessary to start an endowment fund for the 
imrppse of awarding stipends to encourage education among girls. It urged that 
the IfttsUms of Bengal should take the necessary action in this matta. 

Resolutions— Third Day— {hdentta—Slst Deeember 1980 
Plea fob Ikdustrial Training 

The Conference held a short session in the afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Abdul Hasan of Aligarh. The deliberations related to questions rdating 
to the economic and social reforms for the Muslim community 

The President, in his speech, regretted that Muslims were not taking any 
interest in commerce and industry but were hankering after Government services. 
HI we could reform our character and train ourselves we would be able to produce 
mudi better citisens in future. The basis on which our social life depend is 
our relationdiip with our fellow-being.*’ He advised the people to acquire the 
habit of honest dealing. 

The Conference resolved that apart from education through the medium of 
books it was necessary that young men should be trained in industry and handicraft 
and that efforts should be made to raise funds to that end. 

Meeting again at night, the Conference passed the annual report of the 
Becietary and concluded at midnight. 


The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Thackeraey Womeii*e University 

The follJWing is the text of the 'Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon*b]e Bfr. B. O. Kher^ Premier and Minister of Education to the Government 
of Bombay, delivered on the Ist. July 19S9, at the Bhrecmatl Nathibai Damodher 
ThacMsey Indian Women’s University, Bombay 

^ered Mahatmaji, Mr. Chancdlor, Members of the SenatOi Ladies and 
CtaUemen, 

When some days ago. Lady Thackerisey invited me to deliver im address to 
you on Ihe Convocation Day^ she told me that it was Mahatmaji’s wish that I 
abould do so and also that I should apeak to you in Gujarati. Skitertaining the 
great ranurd which I do both for Mahatmaji and for this University, I oonld not 
refuse what was almost a oommnd. nor did I wish to do so. I am, howerer, 
painfully conscious of die fact diat I am not worthy of the hi^ honour you have 
conferred upon me, and I cannot offer you such rich fare as has been pimdad on 
these occasions in the past. 

Uj fint duty is to cbngtaMiide you on the esedlent pi ogms wUA yon htra 
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niida during the year which has^uat closed. The Bombay College and the Eanya- 
shala show a steady increase in the number of pupils and the results hare been 
satisfactory. If ypu will be able to start a hostel, f am sure there will be a still 
greater increase in the number oi the students. The total number of students 
studying in your affiliated schools also shows an increase of nearly 200 which is a 
matter for satisfaction. I must also congriOulavt you upon the fact that your 
graduates have now obtained from the GoverSmciit of Bombay recognition id their 
merit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University. I must know that 
neither the intrinsic value of a person not his usefulness to society depend upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what we call the world. It is true that *rank 
is but the guinea stamp,** and yet in a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can« 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently judged by the money value it can command in 
the market. I can well appreciate the anxiety of your governing body, therefore, 
to obtain statutory recognition tor your University from Government. I can only 
express the hope that all the difficulties in your way may soon be removed ana 
that you may be able to obtain recognition in the near future. All that Govern- 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, we shall endeavour to do. As you pro- 
bably know, with a view to ensuring a high standard of efficiency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently appointed a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest modifications in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
time make the University retain its distinctive features as a women’s University. 
And in order to enable the University to extend its activities. Government have 
also sanctioned an annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 for the University with 
effect from the current year. 


The influence of women is one of the most important factors in social reform. 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the part of women is bound to be a great hind- 
rance to real progxess in any direction. Although a great number of women remain 
In the domestic sphere^j there are some who wish to enter ui^on a vocational train- 
ing, and the main point is that whatever their occupations, domestic or other, 
women must be trained to a more enlightened outlook and their capacities developed 
so that their collective opinion may be on the side of intelligent progress. It is, 
therefore, necessary to encourage women’s and girls’ education and to remove as 
far as possible the disparity which exists in the education of men and women. It 
is the policy of tiie Bombay Government to remove this disparity as fast as possible. 

The two distinctive features of your University are (1) that instruction is 
imparted through the medium of regional languages and not in English as in most 
other Universities and (2) that the courses of study arc so framed as to suit the 
different roles played by men and women in the social economy of the coimtry. 
About Uie firsts I can only say that you put into practice twenty-three years ago, 
what modern educationists almost unanimously agree is necessary and essential. As 
to the second, I find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwelt at 
length on the moot qiiestion of co-euucation, on its advantages and disadvantages. 
I do not propose to do so this evening. It is enough for me to say that I feel 
that your University fills a distinct need of society, that the merit or its services 
cannot be fairly iuaged by the number of your Gnuluates or the Matriculutes who 
pass from your institutions, but by the aims and ideals for which you stand and 
the principles which you practise. It is very necessary that wo keep these clearly 
in mind or else we are likely to turn towards a wrong path. 


recognised, to win their freedom, was the objective of the women s movemrat m 
Engund ; but now Aat fre^om has been achieved, as Mrs. Hamilton, an ex-M. P. 
observes, **women entering on their heritage of freedom find that in a vei^ large 
proportion of cases, it means insecurity, anxiety and luiemployment. auss dedans, 
who is Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, has alro the 
following observation to make : “It is a queer commentary on 
at the time when science and invention have mode 

manufacture so productive, when them i« idrsity for all, the aifticulueB of securing 
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B liTeUhood and the nnoertainty of Mna able to provide for children have 
knociked the heart oat of parenthood etc.” what is neoessary for ua therefore, ia 
not to be caught in the wave of every movement which we read about in other 
countries but to make a careful study of the conditions of our country and its 
culture, its ancient civilisation and its needs for the future and thus proceed by a 
well thou^t out scheme of education, to prepare our future generations of men 
and women for the life which we would desire them to live so that if not rich, 
they may be at least wise, happy and noble. 

What the late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, to whom this University 
owes such a great deal, valued in your educational system, as distinguished from 
others, was that the curriculum had for its object *'the giving, in addition to 
Utera ]7 education, of such training as would prepare your students for their life as 
practical wives and mothers and in case of necessity to maintain themselves in an 
independent position.” 

I do not wish to deny to women the very highest rank or destiny that is open 
to man. Woman should be as free to choose her mode of life as man. Why ^eii. 
one might ask, this insistence on wife-hood and mother-hood in the case of girls 7 
Must we compel all our girls, even our Janabais and Miras, who have a cidi for 
divine service and the uplift of humanity, to marry ? That is not the intention. 
When wo devise a system of education for men or for women we think of the 
avi^e type, and of what life principally demands from each. Says Lecky : “The 
main object of human life is the full development and useful employment of what- 
ever powers we possess”. We have no grounds to suppose that, so far as mental ability 
is concerned, however individuals may vary, there is any in^uality between the sexes, 
the question of the equal mentality of the two sexes is no longer disputed, and 
diiSnences in high mental ability are generally considered to exist among individuals 
radier than between the sexes : but no conclusive study has been made concerning 
the emotional difierences or the native inclinations of boys and girls.” (Kasuya). 
We ought to provide a suitable kind of education lor conditions in which the 
vast majority of our women are bound to live while afTordiiig ample scope for Uie 
genius of thoM who vary from the ty|)e and 1 believe your University aims at 
providing such education for all who enter its portals. 

The status of women has improved considerably during recent years 
in our own country, as it has in others. As Mill has observed, the long- 
standing subjection of women in many countries was due to the fact that 
status in the early stages of society depended upon physical might. This is 
now changing and mere brute force is no longer the cietcrraining factor of 
status, personal or national. We must realise that co-opcratioii and not ruthless 
compelliion must be our aim in adjusting human relations. This holds good in 
the matter of economic adjustment of mcirs and women’s occupations in life. 
While there should be no (ejection to women becoming stenographers, chauflcurs, 
l^ice guards and doing any other works they desire, wc cannot forget the fact 
that for tibe bulk of women motherhood and house-hold work arc bound to continue 
to be the more important, nay, the most important part of their work in life. If 
this is so, our educational system must mould itself according to our needs. 

Hitherto he edueational course has been divided into three stages. Primary, 
Secondary and University. Primary education is for training in the fundamental 
educational I eqps ana University education is for speciaUsed work. The task 
of secondary education is s^posed to be to afford a liberal education. Until 
recently, toere existed in England two distiiict educational ladders, one for the 
masses and the other for the classes. With rare exceptions, no transfer was possible 
from one system to the other. The liquid growth of a democratic spirit and new 
faith in ^ worth of the Individual have brought about a revolutionary change 
in educational policy in England and to-day secondary education is no longer 
reserved for the classes only. We should take note of this change in framing 
mx edueational system. At you will have observed, the Wardha scheme ot 
education aims at providing primary education to each citixen and its standard 
if to be at least that of the Matriculation minus English. This education, it in 
intended, should be fre& universal and compulsory and should be imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue. It has already taken count of the 
modem tendency in Europe to democratise education so as to have one unitary 
•yatem education, as far as possible, both for the masses and the classes. 

What should be our objective in a girTs education T l*he complex demand^ 
whkh modem life makes of education, nave given rise to problems which havl 
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whtiiry adocfttion, IMS higher edneationol iosUtutSons aie bound ^ 

be Inim etten^MiMy^ coodiu^ The quoetione of the curriculum and of the eiieatial 
eoBtent of the wUabnB for girls have been engaging the attendon of our 
edueathmists, and 1 have great hopes that wo shall soon be able to traasfbrm the 
wesent depressing conditions by giving to female education the first ]daoe of 
mnortanee in our Scheme of i^ucation. We have a very uphill task before ua. 
j^atitog the lion’s share in performing it^ the graduates of your institution 
wUl have an oi^rtunity to justify the hopes and ambitions of the founder of this 
' demand for trained women teachers and for women 
of social reconstruction, which the national 


University. There is a 
in the scvml 


spheres _ 

Oovemment has undertaken in spite of the difficult iioliiical limitations and 
eorroundings in which the present conslitution has placed it. In this great 
work of social regeneration, wc need the assistance and the devoted service of a 
number of selfless and enlightened women. To disiiel ignorance, and spread correct 
to remove untouchabilily, to improve the insanitary conditions of life in 
our vUlages and render medical assistance, to assist in making prohibition a 
complete success, to spread the message of Hwadeshi and communal harmony, to 
bring up and educate our young generation on right lines, —here is work enough 
for the most indefatigable spirit Wo have before us the example of Mahari^ 
Karve who has devoted a whole life time to the cause of women’s emancipation 
and education. We have fortunately in our midst to-day. the inspiring 

presence of Mshatma Gandhi If these fail, to convey to the 

voung graduates, who have passed this year, the message which they need, and 
to itisnire them to lead a life of service and sacrifice, no words that I can utter 

convey it India is known to be a country whose supreme interest is in 

raliidon A great thinker has observed, *if I have a religion its first precept is 
we* shall seek truth faithfully” and 1 would say with Emerson “God offers 
to every mind iU choice between truth and reiiosc. Take which you please— you 
^ nevw have both.” May our choice be right and in the interest of the 

Mtherland. May the example of the noble and scKlcss teachers, past and 
present of our country guide us aright 

I thank you for the great honour you have done me. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocaiion Address delivered by Loknayak 
Shri Aney at the Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri on the 24th. March 
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I wish at the very outset to thank you sincerely for the great honour you 
have done in asking roc to deliver a Convocation Speech of the Gurukal Vishwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Scveml distinguished public men, oducationists and 
geholaia have come to perform this pleasant function in the previous years. 1 
was thecefore very much hesitating to accept the invitation which was so kindly 
to me on your b^f by my friend Frof. Indra. 

1 ultimately accepted it however as I felt that I would be able to come in 
direet contact at least for a short tii^e with the philanthrophic souls who have 
their Ibves to the service of the sacred cause of education and the 
meiervation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable legacy 
by tlm from times immemorial. A dip in the holy wateri of the Ganges 

U deseribed ss sufficiently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all ue 
■ins in the. life. 1 believe that the association with the saintly persons 

has nndoubt^ly the effieacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
imm the terrestrial to the celestial and from the material to the spiritual planes. 
.Although I haA no misgivings that I had very little to teach, I felt that there 
” waaaiEiat opportunity for me to^ learn some&ing. The tcmi^tion proved too 
irtrong to rcMst I yielded to tlie i>re8sure of Frof. India, and you find me hero 
In ymir midat* 

Sir on no aubjeet June htemed men waxed so eloquent and have been so 
voeal as 00 the ideals of education, its aims and so on. It would be a modest 
and moderate eatimate if I aay that not less than 1000 learned scholars in the 
^vilisad world deal with the aubjeet ol education in some form or other in thrir 
eiyuisea wOTta The rodeostiag feature is tiiat all of them do not 



k^fiommon language throughout the world 
of mankind and promotion 
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*0*^. ^ iMgnag^ ihaefote nuMt of the epeerdtee an and 

Sir Till T-“ ***” T •«“ ^ epeeohee e 

Aye Twre will be hardly^ time enough for that student to be attentive even to 
phmc^ needs md requirements of his body. When such a problem U 
pxes^ted to us in aU s^ousness, I am inclined to mgard that when God ia said 
1 ? ^ a blessing in disguise of eurse. 

Ji *POk» same language it would have been 

4 ac^anced country to maintain an upt^ate library 

anywhere. 1 very much doubt whether a coi ’ 

would have really conducted to the 
of community of interests or worl 

i any ^ucational system which ic worthy 

of recognition must have ce^tn definite objects to pursue and achieve. A 
purposeless system of education will only turn out young men who are unable 
to play any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. 

?“* system of education which prevails in almost all the Universities established 
in India is to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system 

leaves no imprint on the mind or the heart of the recipient His mind alter 
having gone through a course of education over 15 or 16 years is like a clean 
slate on which anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated 
and brought^ under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how 
to wield his pen with facility and express hims^ in a fascinating style. 
He is not at all inclined to question the author and challenge his condu- 

sions. But those who are brought up in the school of education which 

had never placed before the young Boys any ideal of the purpose of human exis- 
tence or human dignity and human responsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
spiritual convictions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the authors whom they happen to read. Moat of their reading is for reoreationand 
little if any for serious study. The result is that the Inman educated youth on 
the expiry of the period of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, 
unable to know what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and 
what is his goal. He does not know where to go and what to do. He is a with 
no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Like a baby he still stands in 
need of spoon-ieeding. Some one must provide him with the means of maintenance 
or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable picture. But 
that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposeless 
system of education, 1 will like to make a few observations as to the nature of 
the purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

I^ucation, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the dually that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian philosophers generally describe as 
Java and Chaityana, While toe first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of 
education should bo to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human Being. Spirit of toe man is to be distinguished froin the 
fish of toe man for the purjK)8e of education. The systen must make an ^equate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of diBcii)line it is necessary to clarify toe ideas regarding toe spirit 
Chaityana and toe flesh Java a little more. The spirit in toe individual human 
being is the particle of toe same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys 
the phenomenal universe. The spiritual and religious educatton must aim to awakra 
in the individual toe consciousness of being one with that ymversal Spirit, toe 
unborn prinmy canse of the creation and to mould the rourse of life bo ae to m 

conaiatent with this higher wid nobler concepfaon of his existence. I ri^ardthia 
part of the edncational system as the most essential part of it._ A proper concwtion 
of^an’a relation to the creator and his own place in the creaUon, is essait^ tot 
him to play hia part fmthfully and intelligently. Unless rarhcular ntton^n m 
paid to W' fostering of this epiritiial faculty there la little 
humanity as a whole to make any real progress towards the gwl rf 
and universal brotoerhood. Indifference to toe real religious ^ 

eonaidoiiaui in the edncational systems has a rtowT 

nil! that biinuin existence miserabK and .humm histw « 

perpetual atrife and perennial factions. ^“^^nen^e 

of human development ae not merely moat pxecioua but esaeatial and m pen 

65 
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tod iMstoirod matoBt tbonght over the eeme. A oerefal stady of oar religioiu 
litermture and the philosophical systems coupled with ri^id atteoUon to the 
obaervance of the rules laid down in the Hhastras for the obscrvanoe of Brshmi- 
charya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual faculty. The period 
d training will certainly help the development of character emotions and other 
doer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the spiritual man. 
That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise the bliss of 
bring one with him it an article of faith with tliose who are brought up in the 
Vedic Culture. Goj’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves as a 
means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who have 
been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cidt and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human 
civilisaUon and culture. The faith in God as the perennial foundation of all 
bliss and source of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their 
frilow-briugs on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a more 
dogma but a rule .pf life that has to be taught and made part of his very 
existence by the study 'of the Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal 
and devout observance of the rules jof tlie Brahmacharva Ashram, if the three 
cardinal iniunctions (sneak the truth, follow religion and study the Vedas and 
Shastras expounding Vedic kuowle^e and Vedic religion) be faithfully observed, 
the problem of the spiritual education of man can be satisfactorily solved. fc>ir, 
I went through the rules and courses of this 'great Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. 
1 was greatly deliirhtetl t.o find that due emphasis is giveu there on this asiicct 
of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the 
Chaityana spirit the i)crmanent element within him, I must also make a few 
observation on the education of the Heeling element the Hesh or Jara in him. 
The physuiil >exiBtcnce of a man in its widest sense is only an environment for 
the soul to live. Human body is desmibed somothing in the nature of garments 
which a man may cast oil* or change in accordance witli the changes in the 
environments itiider which he has to live. All Uiat is comprised in the teim study 
ol Hcicnco litcraturo aud arts comes within the sphere of the subjects of the 
edncoitioii of the ilcsli of the man. Here the educationist must carefully 1;ake 
note of the times aud surroundtiigs under which the hnmau body has to grow and 
bo aariul. He has to study the proUleia of scicnlilic edueatioii of his students 
with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a big national 
army generally gives in the formation of his army. He has to carefully note the 
changes that are coming over the methods of war-fare, ^le improvements in the 
mariiines and weapons designed to defeat and destroy tlie enemies, the size and 
formation of the regiments so as to make them mobile and so ou. Greater atten- 
tion has to be given to the development aud adjustment ol details and less to the 
principles. The education of the Hesh in man must serve to make him a proiier 
and usriul and eilicietit unit of a big organisatioji that has to play a part in peace 
and war continuously for its ovm progress in particular and that of the humanity 
in general. The educationist must therefore proiide all facilities to the students 
to get the latest and uptodate knowledge of the sciences and arts. The great 
economic and iudiistrial progress of Europe and America is mainly due to the 
marvritons advance wlucu the a|)plied sciences have made with the help of the 
rwoaroh work carried on systematically aud patiently by the suhoiars and scientists 
in their laboratories in those countries. India is far behind the civilised nations 
d the world in this respect. During the last quarter of a century the attention 
of the Indian Scientists is being gnwluaiiv drawn to the backwardness of the 
coontry and a changijkfor the better is undoubtedly coming over. Indian research 
has now gained a looting in the world of Science. It has carved out a place for 
itsrif. But let it not be ignored that the pace of this progress is still very slow. 
Tim reasons are obvious. Our Universities arc not able to provide the research 
scholars with all the facilities and there is not sullicient encouragement forth- 
coming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally looks up for 
support. 1 will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education that does 
not recognise the imixirtance of the study of the physical sciences aud make 
provision for tnrir study and research iu its curriculum. 

1 have t^feried already to ^e neoessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move aud act colicc- 
tivriy. It wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existoucc that is going on all 
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0^ the i^d. The e^^Kle Knn^mM appeen in the garb of economle oompeli* 
tMg •ometimeB it manifestB itself in the form of military oppression. At times it 
inno^nt form of philanthrophy ana missionary zeal. Bat 
all. file same it is one and the same stri^^gle carried on by the strong against the 
weefc by tiie literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avow^ obiects of our big 
national universitieB to equip the youth wi^ the strength and spirit to fight this 
aort of domination* Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compati- 
ble with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and aoject submis- 
aion by one people to tiiie will and rule of another people cannot continue long 
without distinct demoralisation and degeneratibii ot the people who are ruled* 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We hare 
now diacovered that the real * obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation 
is that we are helpless in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if adf-government be established here today or tomorrow. My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the p^ple of India after their subja- 
gation by him. He is responsible again for the denial of any military career to 
her sons. He is responsible for killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly tor a century. I am fully aware that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. 1 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure lor 
all time to come against external aggression and internal oppression. Denial of 
the use of the requisite degree of violence either by an individual or by a commu- 
nity of people claiming to^ a nation even in matters of self-defence is an imprac- 
tical and suicidal proposition. 8uch a people can not survive for any length of 
time. Although the imperative importance of training the people in the art of 
the defence of the country has been recognised by some i>f the leading Indian 
Leaders many 'years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 

friend aad leader Dr. Moonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued 

it with his characteristic zeal and energy. There are people who atyling them- 
sdves as followers of the great apostle ol Truth and iNcm-violeiicye if Kevered 
Mahatma Gandhi of She^on, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Bhosla Military SdKxd at Nasik. But I have ao doubt that a gratefnl 

posterity will recognise the service rendered by him to the people of the country* 

The establishment of the Bhosla Military {School is an epoch-making event m 
the history of modern India and it has already begun to have favourable and 
desirable reactions on the course of education in the country. At present wc see a 
small beginning made here and there, but in a few years the movement will 
gain in strengm and volume and momentum. 

I hope that the educationists in charge of tliis great Seminary of Learning 
where their main ambition or ratiiier aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture and V^ic traditions so as to make thdr worthy successors of the Great 
Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to t^ need of military training of the boys. 

Let the youths have before them the ideal of Guru Drona-Acharya— 

“Who ia describe in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front 
and the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the cmlKxiimcnt of the Bramha 
and the Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power 

to curse and the w'ea|)on8 to strike”. un i ri ir 

That is the ideal which every Brahamachari should in brief place before 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India the men who will 
be the protectors of the Indian Nation equipped with the knowledge of the 
science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic form. 

The Aitreya Brahman says— . „ i in- 

“The nation which is led by the Rashtra Gopa Purohit vcr*wi alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour 
and the industrialists and traders and the labouring i>eople all ot one mmd. buen 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress. 



The Madras University Convocation 

The lollowinK is the text of the Convocation Address delivered bj the Hon%le 
Sri C. J, VasJkep, Minister for Education, Government of Madras, at the 82lid 
CoDVOcaUon of m University held in Madras on the 4lh. Ai^puit Ittsa 

To4a7 we are assembled here for the mehty^seeond Oonvoeation of the 
Univeraity— a function that is ancient in its origin and deep in its aignifleanoSi 
It is a direct survival of the Middle Ages, famous for rituals and cerem o n i ala, 
lor the Bolemn investiture of Popes and Bishops, of lords and vassals. In the 
academic sphere of life, this ceremony takes the appropriate shape of a Oonvoeatkm 
lor conferring degrees and presenting diplomas. The cap, the hood and the gown 
we wear, the solemn promises made by the new graduates, the diplomas presented 
to them, and their bowing before the Chancellor, who personifies the University— all 
these axe institutions we have inherited from the mediaeval days of gloriona 
intdlectual traditions— a period noted for its flourishing monastic aehoola and 
universities. 

One customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates. 
The address, however, is not an obligatory item, absolutely necessary for the 
completeness of the ceremony or for the validity of the Convocation. Por, whiliL 
as regards the solemn promises, the statute lays down : *the Chancellor shall 
put to them the following questions,** as regards the Convocation address, it merely 
states : *an address may be made to the candidates,** Ne\’ertheleBS, it has become 
eo customary an item of this long ceremony that even His Excdllency the 
Chanodlor has permitted, and even wished for, the continuance of ‘the custom, 
in spite of the desire expressed by several to cut it out in order to make the 
function as short as possible. 

It is not only its customary character that iustifies the continuance of this 
custom of delivering an address, but there is another and more rational justification 
arising from the ve^ psychology of human life. The graduates who have takm 
thmr degrees to-day are entering upon a new chapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who. leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the maternal cant go to 
their husband*s homes to enter upon a new chapter of their career, Isaaiug a 
married life with its intermittent joys and sorrows, so too, from the eheltsied 
shms of scholastic life within the safe walls of the college, the new gradnalei 
are going to launch on the troubled waters of the oceah of life. A kinf&y mother 
blesses her daughter and gives her some good advice as to the way ebe ehould 
conduct herself in the new society of her husband’s relations, so too, your kindly 
alma mater, the University, takes the occasion of this ceremony of Oonvoealioii 
to congratulate you on the honour you have gained as well as to blon you iad 
wish you a safe and successfal voyage across the stormy sea of public file, upon 
which you are now entering with the shield of knowledge and the armour of 
culture which she has imputed during your University days. 

This year, thanks to the kind invitation of His Exoellenoy the GhneAm 
the privilege and honour of delivering the address has fallen to my lot. If 1 
accepted the invitation it was not because 1 frit competent to dischwge eo impou* 
rible a duty, performed as it was during the past eighty-one years oy emineut 
men— Governors and Administrators, Judges ana Lawyers. Doctors end 
Educationists. However, as one who spent nearly quarter of a oentnry In the 
field of edueatipn, as one who was, till the other day, an active member of several 
authorities this University, and as one who has now been called upon to handle 
the portfolio of education at an important sta(^ in the evolution of education in 
this Province, and, therefore, as the Pro-Chancellor of the University, I am deeply 
interrated in the progress of education and in the welfare of the educated youth 
oi the Province. If 1 accepted the invitation, it was because I frit it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty to welcome into the fold of enlightened leadership those of 
my young countiymen who have had the good fortune to recrive Univecsity 
education and to enter the arena of public life, during these momentous yesrs 
in the history of our coiintzy. 

I feel happy that this Convocation takes place in this venerable Seneti 
House— the University Cemvoeathm Hall itself, and not in the Banqueting Hall, 
which term smells rather too much of materialism anji whose walls depict a 
story of political conquest and rule, and not of academic or intelleetual aohieTe* 
meats. 1 am particularly hapi^y that this privilege and honoor came to M 
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durincAis 7*u ^ Jubflee of my own conTocntion. For it wu in tim 

yenr 1914-ezactiy twenty-five yean ago-that I sat in this very hali among the 
new jatAmUt of, ^t year lis^ng to the convocation address delivered by one 
t& dutingnished sons of , South India ; I mean, Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Iyer, 
wnat a change has come over this land during the past quarter of a centu^l 
He WM men the only Indian and the only alumnus of the University in tne 
Exoe^ve Council of those days ; but,to-day, as you know, the whole Cabinet of 
tM, Ministen u made up of Indians, and mciit of them are alumni of this 
University. What an honour to the University to liavo thus prepared her sons 
to be the administrators of the Province 1 

The history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
discharged this duty in the earlier days confined themselves almost to the very letter 
of the law. and cave to the graduates of the year a real sermon as was in vogue 
at the mediaeval monastic universities. But in recent years I find that the scope 
of the address has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educational 
problems of the day. I shall follow this later tradition of the University ; but I 
will bring in such educational problems only so far as they fit into the main 
purpose of the convocation address, which, l understand from the statute, is *'to 
exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferrra upon you, you have attaint.” In doing so, 1 shall follow the good 
example set by the Kt. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, who. in 18^, 
delivered the address at the twenty-ninth convocation of this University,— and his 
was one of the longest addresses delivered here. He prefaced his address with these 
words : ‘Having then a very great deal to say* I cannot possibly put it into the 
brief limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will accordingly merely read a paragraph or two for form's sake, and let my 
reflections find their way to you, not by the ear, but by the eye." I too shaU 
adopt the same course of action. 

Graduates of the year,’-Let me at the very outset offer you, in the name of 
your friends and well-wishers, heartv congratulations on the academic distinctions 
conferred on yon. Today is your day of joy and glory, for you have attained the 
first aspiration of your youth and secured a much-valued passport to your future 
career. Today you nave been honoured by your alma mater, and you have richly 
deserved the honour. It has come to you as a reward for your talent and industry, 
your ability and labour, after a long iieriod of continued study and after 
successfully passing through the ordeals of successive examinations by which the 
University t^ted your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands left l^ind 
in the list of failures, you have done creditably, ^ and some of you very creditably, 
securing coveted medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you will 
not yet severe the ties that have so long bound you to the alma ma^ ; -some of 
you will endeavour to obtain higher honours at her hand after anotto period of 
submission to her guidance and direction. But xnpst of you, I believe, nave 
completed the period of your lives that you can afford to devote to acadmic 
pursuits. Let me, however, extend to all of you a hearty welcome ™ rold ^ 
the Members of the University-a position to which you are now entitled by the 
honour which the University has conferred upon you today. 

Now that you have been admitted to the memberehm of the Uni^ity, you 
have to keep the first promise you have made today, vAich *9 * 

solemn pledge talmn by you on this memOTablo day. 

promise and declaration that, if admitted to the degr^ *°Jnn to* vmr^lv 

candidate and for which you have been recommended, jou^^would, m 


to a. few facts and features worth knowing about vou 

honourable to be a graduate or member of any ^TTnWersitv of Madras 

to i^ise that it is doubly honourable to be graduate of tois University of Madras. 
Not because it is our University; not because it is one of toe three oldest 
Universities of Modern India ; but because of for its high 

^ In the first place, our University 

standaid of knowledge and for the great weight of na earW 

this reputation is not one gmned yesterday or toe day re. E e y 

w im, hut three years after toe establishment of the ^ 

the third Convocation adress. Mr. J. 1>. Mayne observed . 
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third feature worth noting about our University is that it is a 
IgQtomive University, ever growing end expanding its may-sided activities. 
When I survey the histo^ of this University, I find three well-marked 
staM in ite evolution. Like the University oi Loudon, which served 
M Am model for the three earliest modern Universities in India -Madras, Bombay 
and Mcutta, ours started as an examining University, conferring degrees on 
candidates after they had^ proved their ntness therefor by thSr respective 
examinations. This majestic and artistic structure —the tienate House— *stooc 
here-^lone for a long time— as a concrete embodiment of this conception or 
purpose of the 3arly days, recently supplemented iv the new building on the 
Marina, known as the ""Examination Hali." 

Then conies the second period in its history, when a great change in its 
conception was introduced, in 1023. by the first Madras University Act. Yhe 
preamble which enunciates this iundamental change, reads thus : 

“Whereas it is exiiedicnt to reorganise the University of Madras with a view 
to establishing a teaching and residential University at .Madras while enabling 
the University to continue to exercise due control over tlie quality of the teaching 
given by colleges which arc to constitute the University of Madras or are afliliatea 
to it.” 

And among the numerous powers the Act gave to the Uuiversity it is signi- 
ficant that the very first place are assigned to this new conception : 

“(1) to provide for instruction and training in such branches of learning as 
it may tlunk fit and to make provision for research and for the advancement and 
disp 'mination of knowledge ; 

"(2) to establish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Bince 1923, therefore, the ideal before the University is no more that of a 
purely examining bodv. At one bound our conception of the University went even 
a step beyond the Kewniatrs idea of a University. In the Preface to his 
well-known *Z)tsconrsetf, the Cardinal laid down his dictum that a Univemity is 
a place of teaching and that its object is the diffusion and extension of 
knowledge rather tlian its advancement. In the new Act of 1023 we made 
provision not only for the ditrusion of knowledge, but also for research, for 
discovery and for advaiK'cincnt of knowledge. It was a bold, but salutary 
provision that was thus made by this first University Act of our own legislature 
soon after its establish men t under the Uyarchicai form of Democracy introduced 
by the Reforms Act of 1921. 

Now, this new "charter* of exi^ansion, this new policy and outlook enabled 
the University to take a long stride in tiie direction of teaching and research. 
A beginning, indeed, along this line hod already been made, as a result of the 
University Act of 19U4, with the introduction of two departments— the Department 
of Indian History and the Department of Indian Economics. It was, however, only 
after the passing of our own University Act of 1923 that the University adopted a 
bolder programme by instituting several new Departments of Btudy and Research. 
Thanks to the generous tiiiacial supixirt of the (tovernment of Madras, thanks to 
the harmonious relationship between the University and the Government, thanks to 
the recognition of the University as an autonomous academic corporation, and, above 
all, thanks to the able administration and guidance of a succession of educationists 
as Vice-Chancellors— men like Rev. Dr. E. M. Macpbail, Diwan Bahadur Hir R. 
Venkataratnam Naidu, Diwan Bahadur Bir K, Ramunni Mcnon, Kov. Fr. F. 
Bertram, s. J., Mr. R. Littlchailes, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar and Diwan Bahadur B. E. Rungauadhan— all of them educationists of ripe 
experience, the University was nl)Ie to imopt a more forward policy in the matter 
of creating a series of new Dejmrtments of Teaching and Research, which have 
b^ome the envy of other Universities. 

As the result of this forward |)olicy, today our University can legitimately be 
proud of a fully dcvclo|)cd scheme of teaching and research. There are now ten 
well-organized Departments- -Indian Economics, Indian History and .\rchaeo!ogy. 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Music, Mathematics, Geography, and l^olitics and 
Public Administration, on the side of Humanities, and Zoology, Botany and 
Biochemistry, with their respective, separate well-built laboratories, on the side of 
Bcience. There is, besides, the flricntal Research Institute, with its six Departmmts 
of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam. Kannada, Baiiskrit and the allied languages of Arabic, 
p^iga and Urdu. In addition to these ten Departments, inslitutcd and reoognized 
aa auch, there is a section of Btatistius and two part-time Iccturershipe in Modem 
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Eiiiopeiii languages of French and German. In all these depiijbBenls 
and sections together there are 5 Professors, 7 Readers and 
21 Lecturers, with over 60 students working under them who are all 
engi^ in research in the field of Indian thought and culture and in the dmnidn 
of Hiimanitieo and Science. One striking feature of all these developments is the 
intmest shown in, and the emphasis laidf on. the promotion of Oriental Learning : 
and 1 believe I^am correct when I say that in this department of knowledge no 
otiier University can show such an elaborate provision or so substantial an output 
It is also worth mentioning that the University has instituted seven kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to candidates who are taught by the University teacheie and who 
oome out successful in their respective examinations held by the University— a 
feature which makes the University a real teaching institution like the colleges 
under it These seven Diplomas are for Economics, Geography, Music, French, 
German, librarljanship, and— the latest in the field, but one of the greatest impor- 
tahee— the Diploma in Politics and Public Administration, for which ^e first batoh 
td students sat for their examination just last month. 

Two other developments that deserve mention in this connection are the 
Libraries and the Journals. The intensive work of the enthusiastic staff and re- 
search students is made iH>88ible by having a si^cial library attached to each of 
the Departments of Study and Research in addition to the general Library of the 
University, which, it may be noted with gratification, is one of the largest of its 
kind in our country, and is housed iu one of the most magnificent buildings on 
the Marina. It is also worth mentioning that the University publishes, at pre- 
eent, two journals— one called '^Journal of the Madras University.'’ started in lks8, 
and the other known as ’^Annals of the Oriental Research Institute,” started in 
1936, as a journal independent of the former. These two journals afford good faci- 
lities for the staff and stuticuts working in the various departmeuts, to record the 
progress they make iu the discovery or advancement of knowledge. If I am found 
to have dwelt at some length on this as}>ect of the development of the University 
during the second iieriod of its existence, it is because the whole organisation of the 
severm L^partmeiits of Teaching and Jlcsciirch is such that any University may 
well be proud of the achievement in realising the ideal of a true University eff 
modern days. 

Now I imss on to the third ]>criod in the history of our University. It is 
difficult to date the exact beginning of this period. However, it may be said that 
during the past ten years a new development has been ]>civc)>tiblc, ami that is in 
the direction of social activities, calculated to piouiotc social culture in the alumni 
of the University so that they may become better criticised of their country. It 
is the Progressive character of our University and the outlook of its authorities 
that Buggested the new developments along this line, which distinguishes, more 
than anything else, this last [icritxl of its history. It is gratifying to note that, 
recognizing, the fact that a University should not divorce itself from the active 
life around it, the authorities of the University have adjusted their policy to the 
changing circumstances of our country. 

The two punxiscB of modern University education, as I take them to be, are 
intellectual formation and social formation— intellectual culture and social culture. 
A cultured mind is the highest and most desirable of human values, and it is the 
result of intellectual formation. We have to guard ourselves against thinking that 
acquisition of knowledge is the same thing ns intellectual formation. The process 
of acquiring knowledge consists iu collecting a certain amount of historical facts, 
philosophical^ theories, scientific iwhiciples or mathematical formuhe : though, of 
course, this collection of data can be preliminary or a means to the formation of 
the mind. In the process of acquiring knowledge, whatever the field of that 
knowledge be--llistory or Philosophy, kkoiiomics or Politics, Mathematics or 
8(^ce» the mind gets the training that is needed to bring out the force ; the 
•leaduiess, the compiehcnsivciicss and the versatility of which that mind is capable. 
This discipline of the mind, this mental culture is the primary aim of University 
edneatioh from the very iM^iiining of Universities, and it is in itself a good and 
useful asset fox one's journey through life after one's University course. How 
preclons ao asset this mental culture is, has been expressed most forcibly by Newman : 

General enltnre of mind is the best aid to i^ofessional and scieotific 
study, and educated men esh is what illiterate cannot; and the man who has 
lesrnra to think snd to reason and to cumjisre and to discriminate and to analyse 
who has refined his taste and formed his judgment, and sharpened his intelieoinal 
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the University hss revised mid expanded its courses of studies, has instituted new 
degrees and diplomas, and has sanctioned new BcbcmcB for further develm^meut. 
Among the new oourses of studies, special mention may be made of Islamie 
Histo^ and Cidture, a new group added to both the Pass and the Honours 
oourses ; Hindi as a language group in B. A. I'nss and Honours ; all Dravidian 
languages having their respective Honours courses; Syriac introduced in the 
Matriculation, Intermediate, B. A. Pass and Honours courses ; the two Oriental 
Title Courses of Malpan in Hebrew and Soppar in Syriac, and Uic introduction 
of a new Group b in the Intermediate, consisting of languages, which is a 
preparatory coarse for B. 0. L* Again, the growing importance of library work 
IS rec^nized by developing the thrcc-monihs course for tuo Certificate in Librarian- 
ship into a one-year course for the new Diploma in Librarianship. llie usefulness 
of a course ox training in public administration has also been recognised by 
Instituting a two-years course, ot)cn to graduates and others and leading to a 
Diploma m Politics and Public Administration ; and I attach such value to this 
course that I have already moved in tlie matter of getting the Clovcrnmcnt to 
recognize and prescribe it as an additional qimliHcation for those to be api>oiiitcd as 
Commissioners of Municipalities and Secretaries of District Boards. Five new 
courses of studies and Degrees have also been inslitiited— (1) Bachelor of Commerce 
(B. Com.), (2) Bachelor of Veterinary Science (B. V. Sc.', (il) Bachelor of Oriental 
Laarning (B. O. L.). (J) Bachelor of Music (B. Mus.), and (r)) Bachelor of Education 
(B. Ed.). The old L. T. course continues ns a one-year course, but with an im 2 >or- 
tant change, viz., the additiou of a practical course, and the first batch of candi- 
dates for the new L. T. will apixiar in 19-JO ; and the new degree of Bachelor of 
Education is one of two years of advanced BtitdicB. Besides, six new Research 
Degrees have been instituted— M. Lite., D. Litt., M. Ed., and M. O. L., on the Arts 
side, and M. Be. and D. Sc., on the Science side. It is now' pror>oscd by the Board 
of Studies to institute a Diploma in Cooperation, which may eventually & dc\ eloped 
into a Ik^ee in Cooperation and Rural Science. 

Two other welcome developments of raent years also deserve special mention 
here. The demand for ixipular University lectures in the mofussil has been met by 
the creation of University Extension Boards in diilbrcnt centres, like Matlras, Coim- 
batore, Ernakulam, Madura, Mangalore, TclUchcrry, Tiniicvclly and Trichino])oly. 
About forty popular lectures on dificrent useful subjects arc delivered in a year, 
and thereby the University has exteinled its scope of education to the broader circle 
of the public, llius, in one 6<>ii6c, the University is becoming more and more a 
teaching University and participating in the wider Adult I^iication movement. 
The oUier welcome development is the idea of starting Social Service Clubs in the 
colleges under the University. I am happy to think Uiat our University is begiu- 
ning to realise that it has not only to produce intellectually and socially cultured 
citizens, but has also the duty of supplying the country' with men and women 
possessing a sense of social service, so that they may serve their fcllowmen with a 
spirit of service and sacrifice— that missionary spirit without which much of social 
service cannot be expected out of the graduates of the University. 

While it is gratifying to note the progress made along these lines of expansion 
in recent years, it is regrettable to mention that two imixirtaut Faculties still await 
further devdg^ent ; 1 refer to the Faculty of Commerce and the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, whibh Kill await their respective colleges. With the growing economic 
development of the Province and the increase in the volume of trade, it is a sur- 
prise that no College of Commerce has yet come up in our Province. Perhaps it 
IS the only ordinary course of studies for which our young men have to cross the 
boundaries of our University. It is my hope and wish that, with the cooi)eration 
of tito Government and of business magnates, a College of Commerce will soon be a 
fait accompli. As regards the Faculty of Fine Arts, indeed, a few colleges have 
started courses in Moaic, but it is worth while considering the ixwsibility of deve- 
loping the present Government School of Arts ijito a College of Arts. There is one 
omx depiurtment that awaits its college and degree ; I mean, technological studies. 
We have neither a Dqsree nor a Ooilege of Technology under the University. Here, 
too, with the cooperation of the Government and the University, it may perhaps be 
possible to devriop the present Government School of Technology into a Cmlege 
«T6(toology and the present Textile Institute into a T^tile College. I must 
here mention one more iici to complete the picture of the expansion policy of the 
University. There are lour schemes, already approved by the University authorities, 
to institute four more departments of study and research, viz., Anthropology. 
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Ei flm aBtil ra^ehidogy, Fliyrics and Statistics, and I Ipow that these useful 

itm abe ^ " ' ' " 


^ kqit ui abeytoee for want of adequate funds. 

V ^ the question of finances, which, being, in the words of 

Jmwa, *1110 fdyot of the State,'* I cannot easily pass over without at least a 
ttM enminatira* The two main sources of income of the University are the Pee 
Swnd and ^ (tevCTment Grant. Is ^ere any like!i-hood of a shrinhing of these 



^niuudon is not beyond the realm of possibilities. Two causes, 1 am 
w ill lead to this unpleasant result. In the first place, one big slice of the 
tenitorU jurisdiction of the University is being cut on as a consequence of the 
aiwlishment of the Travancore University. Whatever may be the benefits ^e 
Traweore State might derive by having a University of her own, the finances of 
cmr University will certainly be hit hard. Although some of the colleges within 
the ana of the Travancore University have broken off their connection and the rest 
]M1 follow ^ suit, a few of the students will continue to cross the limits of the 
Stote^ to drink deep at the fountains of our University. But their numbers will 
be so small that th^ will not be large enough to maintain the financial equilibrium 
of our University. 

A second possible cause for the shrinking of the Fee Fund is the diminution 
in the number of students that will henceforth enter the ])ortals of University for 
higher education. It is the general desire tliat the large crowd of unfit candidates 
riiould not be allowed to enter the University courses, and if the recognition of 
Secondary Education as at present conceived is effected, certainly a large number 
of students will be diverted to vocational courses and will settle in life without 
entering the University courses. The general good of the country demands a 
reform of this nature, though it may have its repercussions on the finances of the 
University. But, if the contemplated reform of Secondary Education is judiciously 
Harried out by a hearty co-operation between the Government and the university, 

I am confident that the finances of the Univerty will not be affected to any consi- 
derable extent. If Government will provide attractive course and Certificates in 
different vocational subjects in the high school stage, and if the University will pro- 
ride equally attractive, advanced, continuation courses in those vocational subjects and 
award diplomas and degrees to the successful candidates, I am sure many will con- 
tinue to flock to toe University for useful, advanced vocational courses and at too 
Mme. time to pr^t by the benefits of University life, ^i'hc only change in the 
poeition— and t^ change that wc all desire— -will be, not toe diversion of the crowd 
nom University education and life, but the diversion of those who are unfit for 
in advanced literary education, to an advanced vocotional education. If the reform 

II Bec^dary Education and the readjustment of University courses are carried 
lut on these lines, 1 can assure toe University that its finances will not be disturb- 
ed on this score to any perceptible extent. 

Some of you, I am sure, expect the Education Minister to examine hero 
anotoer possible cause for the shrinking of the income of the University. There is 
a legitimate fear entertained in certain quarters that the present Government, with 
tfaeir derire to devote more attention ond resources to mass education, with their 
policy of Prohibition on toe one side and the policy of economy and retrenchment 
on toe other, will soon turn their searchlight in toe directipn oi the University to 
diaoover any possible chances of reducing the Government grant to the University. 
L too, entertain such a fear* because in a system of Government in which the 
University grant is a votaUe item of expenditure, no one can prophesy what toe 
fntaxe aouOD of a fickle democracy will oe. Nevertheless, as one who has fully 
and personally realised toe ne^s of toe University, as one who still thinks with 
our Mdm like Sri a Satyamurti that University education in this country has 
not xeadbied stage when it could he checked without detriment to the intellec- 
iwi' moral and material progress of toe people, you may rest assur^ that I shall 
have .toe needs of the University and of toe country always in my mind. 

But may 1 not tola occasion to point out to toe authorities of toe Uni- 
icnlty anotoer source of income which toe university has not yet tapf^ ; I Teiex 
toJm private benefactions. Indeed, the University has been able to att^t a 
floodnnmoer of endowments of Es. 1,000 or Ks. 2,000 for instituting medals and. 
Qiv priies In memory of c^tinguitoed men and women ; but Is not opm to the 
spend tois amount on any capital expenditure or on any schemes of 
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ex^sion. For these the University mnst secure free and larger endowments or 
donations. In fact, when the Madras L^islatuxe introduced two provisions in the 
first University Act of 1923, such a possibility was contemplated, we find. In the 
constitution of the Senate, provision is made for the enrolment as Life Members 
of **all persons who make a donation of not less than Be. 25,000 to or lor the 
genend purposes of the University.*’ It is also provided that '*£very AssodatioQ 
making a donation of not less than Bs. 25,000 and every person making a donaUon 
of not less than Bs. 10,000 but not amounting to Bs. 25,CXX) or more to or for the 

S ne^ purposes of the University shall be entitled to nominate one member of 
e Senate, who shall be a member for five years.” Now, I am decidedly of 0 |diii« 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed University under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far ‘.received no donation, it is better that we remove these 
provisions when we amend the Act next time ; for it is a disgrace to provide la 
the statute for the possibility of getting such donations and then tell the world 
through the annual report that we haye secured none of those donations. 

But in this connection I may be excused if I make an observation here. 
May I know if the University authorities have taken any steps to implement these 
provisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of security they have been sitting firmly oa 
the rock of the block grant of Bs. 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any exertion to get a few such donations. Ijet them remember that even 
rocks are likely to be split into fragments under a severe earthquake. May I not 
appropriately refer here to the enthusiastic and siic^'cssful efforts maue by the 
Andhra University to secure several princely donations ? Is that impossible for the 
University of Madras ? Have the springs of benefactions gone so dry in South 
India as to discourage similar efforts being made by the Madras University ? The 
fact is that the persistent refusal of the present Government to give any sidditional 
block grant to the Andhra University over and above the onc-and-a*half lakhs 
originally promised and regularly paid, has driven the Andhra University to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the old proverb goes, it is necessity that is the mothei 
of inventions and discoveries. The Madras University, with its regular annual block 
grant of three lakhs and odd, has no necessity to go about discovering new ways 
and means of adding to its capital resources. Can it be that the fear of courting 
disappointment prevents University from launching upon this venture 1 

Even if the University cannot get additional resources from the Government 
or from private benefactors. 1 may point out that there are certain ways of 

retrenchment ; some of them arc open to the University, while some othen the 
legislature must permit the University to adopt. If you examine the items of 
expenditure out of the Government grant, I am sure you will easily 
find two or three items suitable for retrenebment. I shall not point them 
out myself, but will leave them as a riddle or a puzzle for you to find 
out. when the question of amending the University Act is taken- up, the 
Government will consult (be authorities of the University on the 

question of introducing certain amendments so ns to effect some economies 
without sacrificing present cfiicicncy. With such additional resources it will be 
possible for the University to continue to maintain its i>olicy of steady growth snd 
development, introducing new departments of study and research and increasing 
facilities for social activities in the University. 

Graduates of the year,— Bcmcmber with legitimate pride that the University 
to whose membership you have been admitted today is thus one of glorious tradi- 
tions snd crediwle achievements. Is it not natural, therefore, that the University 
should expect you to keep up its honour in your daily life and conduct, in your 
future career in whatever walk of life you may enter hereafter ? 

Most of you have, no doubt, finished the toils of learning ; but you have now 
to begin the toils of life. Indeed, you have won laurels of victory in the Battle of 
Books or the Battle of Examinations ; but now there lies before yon the greater 
battle— the Battle of Life. The world you are about to enter is full of difficulties, 
dangers and disapixiiutmcnts. You will soon see around you a ceaseless strife 

g siiig on everywhere in pursuit of food or fortune or fame. Unlike the world Of 
ollege or University life which you are now leaving, you will find the new world 
full of passions and prciudiccsi errors and evils of diverse nature. New problent 
will pendex you ; false lights will misguide you ; unexpected obstacles will stop 

f ou ; powerful temptations will lure you : envy and jealousy will assail you. 
feverthelcss, let not the new world turn you into pssimists. Your pnit life hae 
armed you for the future i the intellectual and socud formation you have received 
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teiaK TOOT XJniTenity life vill etand in good iteed in bdng tite eoming BrtOe 
SL j have shown your mettle in the battlee you have already 
mght and won in the wwld which you are emernDR from, with the knowledgeb 
enUnre and virtue imp|uted to you during; your Bcholastic life, with the eadnranoe 
KM pereeverwce manifea^ by you in the Battle of i^aminatioDB, and with the 
DoianesB and courage with which you have surmounted the difficulUea of your 
mlegiate care», you must now, wi& courap vnd hope, enter the new world with 
optimiam and fight successfully the Battle of Lifn. 

In smte ^ the apparent gloom that ^rkens the horizon around, you could 
still win ue Battle of Life, provided you poBsesB certain qualities whum make for 
auc^B. Y(mr past success in the Battle of Examinatidns implies that you possess 
^nalities which give no small assurance of fitness for the various callings to 
which you are destined. You have given proofs of your capacity for sustained applica- 
tion to academic studies, of your aptitude for prolonged intellectual work, 
and your willinjgness to have your knowledge examined and tested and 
to have your inclinations subjected to discipline and control. With these advan- 
t^es of intellectual and moral preparatory equipment which ought to prove service- 
able in your future career, you will now go out into the world to fight, boldly and 
confidently, the Battle^ of Life before you. But, in order to maintain the 
vantage ground, you will have to show that you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly recurring demands upon your menal powers and re- 
sources. as well as social and moral qualides, wnich active employments require. 
You will be frequently confronted with practical difiiculties whi(^ you must 
bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in experience, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable you to disenarge the 
several onerous duties that will devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
enter the world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in your ears : ‘‘But 
chiefly the mould of a Man’s Fortune is in his own hands.” Bemember that, 
like your spiritual salvation, your economic and social salvation lies in your 
own hands. 

Before I proceed further, let me here sound a note of warning to those 
among you who have carried away coveted laurels of victory in the shape of 
medals and other prizes. Generally speaking, these are, indeed, valuable passports 
for you to enter the world of competition more easily than your less fortunate 
eompanions ; but let me forewarn you that ibey do not ncccssaiily carry with 
them a guarantee of success in life. It is common enough to tell 
those who have gained prizes os students that the same qualities 
which placed thorn above tlioir fellows in their respective dasaes, will 
procure them equal prominence in their after-career. It is partly true, for 
talent and industry wHl always bear a market value ; but it is not whole truth. 
Otherwise we shoulu not sec so many instances of elever school boys and brilliant 
University men who turn out utter failures in after-life. The fact is that 
distinguiuied success in practical life calls for qualities, mental and moral, which 
you have not been required to display as students. It is umn the possession 
and exercise of these qualities that your future sneccss depends. The four essential 
requisites of success in adult life arc the power of increasing knowledge, skill 
in applying that knowledge, and the cultivation of social and moral qualities. 


You must always bear in mind that the knowledge which any rae of you 
poBsessea is hut a tiny portion of the whole^ Literature and Science are Himalayan 
regions, in which the horizon extends as the mountaineer ascends. Whatever depwlment 
of Itoowledge you may have selected and specialised in, you will find a lifetime too 
short for the work that lies before you. Ihe University has but initiated you into 
a corner of the vast field. It has entrusted to you a lamp of knowledge, and your 
duty is to keep it burning more and more brilliantly, taking care to pour more q« 
into it and keep its wick regularly trimmed in time. You have indeed, completed 
your collegiate career ; but you cannot clium to have complete your eduction or 
the acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge is truth, and all 9*, ^rougnout our 
life, are seekers after truth You may perhaps know that quaint old saying : ^ 

Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines. Into whatever picaession or 


Troth like a torch, the more it 
avocation you may enter, your 
continuing to study and learn. 


making a mark in it 


itever profession or 
depends on your 
knowledge burning 


professiOD 
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to gndiutei in Law, Mndicine and Endneering. TTicse brAnches of know- 
ledge demand the labonr of a life-time. In the case of Law. the fidd ia mo vaat 
and the poeeible applieatione are eo varied that nb one should enter on its .study 
who ia not prepard to be always learning. And Engineering are aclenccs that arc, 
in this age, eminenjfcly progressive. Every day additions are being made to out 
knowledp of the waking of Nature and of the methods of subduing her lorces*- 
the ledtimate work of Doctors and Engineers. You must, therefore, be ever watch- 
ful of what is new and ever labouring to extend the limits of your domain oi 
knowledge, if yon desire to succeed in life by maintaining proficiency and asUaiiiing 
distinction in your special calling. Not only these graduates of professional d^ees, 
bnt every one in whidever department of life, must remain a lover of books— books 
which.hring knowledge. Knowledge connected with your particular department of 
work can never be usdess. It is your knowledge added to the social and mneii< 
qualities that will secure you a higher stage of Buccess. 

Apart from the question of adding to one's stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of stndy, there is the wider question of keeping np that intellectual culture 
you have received from the University. Every one of us must be readers of books 
of men, and of facts. Even the busiest of us must endeavour to drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own the water of other minds. 
We must also keep ourselves over moving with the stream of human thought that 
has .flowed on and shall flow on through all the ages. One of our eminent doctors 
lately drew pointed attention to this fact In Ins convocalion address, two years 
aogt Jiao Banadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswaml Mudalinjr oitserved : 

*I deplore the tendency in some of the aUimni of the University, to so engross 
themselves in their particular vocation, that they have iioitlicr tiic time nor the 
inclination to pursue their literary studies, or to cultivate their facilities of close 
reasoning and constant inquiry. Nothing is calculated to petrify the development 
of the intellect and make it submissively aceei>t tlie preconceived opinions of others, 
MB this policy of intellectual inertia. One of the grc.'iiesi legacies of a 
University training is that the best thoughts of the men of 'letters of all nations 
of the world are available for the keen student of human nainre, and it is these 
derating ideas and ideals that will, ore long, help one to take Ills proper place in 
tl» body politic and add his quota to the welfare of the general public." 

Men whom you meet in all their variety of intellectual ami moral imtnro, the 
political and social forces at work around yon, the tendencies and aims of current 
speculation, will fiirnish a well-trained mind with fcKal for constant tlioiight— 
thought that will elevate and brace your whole inner man by keeping voii in 
perpetual contact with what is real and enduring 1)cncalh the shows of the (feeling 
hour. While I advise you not to despise or neglect the words of other minds in 
the world I would at the same time emphasise the need of resisting the temptation 
of blindly following the thoughts and ideas of others. Having lislenod to other 
minda and assimilated what they have to give you, you have the duty of forming 
your own opanions. Only by venturing to think your own thoughts and to ackno- 
wledge no authority but that of the truth you have discovered, cuii you enable your 
minas and discharge your resnoosibility. 

More important tbm knowledge ia its practical application to diflerent situations 
in life. Mere knowledge of facts, theories and principles is not sutlicicnt for sncccss 
in life without that skill in their applieatioti, which is only to be acquired by 
experience. One caoMcquire a mastery in the theory of swimining without seeing 
more water than would fill a basin ; but, if he were to rely solely upon this, he 
would be drowned the very flrst time he ventures out of his dc]>lh. A Medical stu- 
dent may be acquainted with use of every drug in the I’hannncoixMiia, and may bo 
perfect in describing the symptoms of every known disease ; but the first time he 
IS tato to a sick dm and told to ascertain, from the languid eye, the feeble pulse 
and some incoherent answers of the patiwt, what his illness is, the Master of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Btugery begins to realise his own weakness. And so it 
is with every profession in its own way. l*rofieiency and distinction in a profession 
can be acquired only by patient study of the realities of life, by long exiicrienoe in 
the application of facts, principles and theories to concrete situations. I tell you 
this not with a view to discourage yon, Imt to make you realise that you should 
not consider your edneation complete, when and though you may have mastered 
everything that could be found in the text-jtooks and reference books you have 
petnsed, and that you mut be prepared at first for very disheartening labours and 
should expect success only after you have completed the study ol the Book of life. 
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?■ duwld taow this, m it will serve the double purpose of eheck* 

1 always felt at first by youth ovcrflowmg 

wim book knowledge and of softening the sense of disappointment and of failure, 
imch you are sure to experience when you fiij»*; come into competition with tite 
iiunM intellect of an exj^rienccd man in the p''a?c8sion. 

u ^iifl and monCl qnalititics which give 

I ® *^^*^®°*'*<”** All your talent learn- 

inff Miuty and industr 3 ^ill be of no avail unless you possess m abundance also 
■om moral qualities. The need of possessing developed social qualities springs 
mm the very nature of man as a social animal. Your character must be su3i 
Oi^you love omen rad are loved by othen. When you occupy positions of im- 
pOTMoe m life, whether in public administration or in private services, you have 
w deal with equals, superiors and inferiors. To all these alike yon -must show a spkit 
of love, kindness and consideration. In deciding questions of reward and punishment, 

a appointment and promotion, suspension and dismissal, you will have to be guidea 
• mse of justice seasoned with mercy : you must govern with firmness and yet 
th kindness. One lesson I have learnt during the short period I have been in 
office is that our administration is so wooden, so mechanical, that the human ele- 
ment is often forgotten. In a land of jpoverty and misery, what is legal before the 
Btate may not be what is legitimate before the Creator. If our great £mi>cror Asoka 
is calM the Humane’* it is because he did not ignore the human element in 
administration. Seconds, in our social and civic relations, wo must not set aside 
the feelings of others. In a land of diverse creeds and castes, we must learn to be 
more tolerant of our neighbour’s feelings, sentiments and even idiosyncrasies. In 
life you will come' in contact with iiintimerahlc men w'iih religions, opinions and 
temperaments different from yours. But do not on that account despise them or 
wound their feelings. The popularity of great and good men is directly propor- 
tional to their habit of respecting others’ feelings. Ditfcring capacities for judg- 
ment, diversity of interests and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong are 
potent causes for division and strife in our country. But the graduates of the 
University have the duty of setting an example of social accommodation in a land 
Of such diversities like ours ; they arc to be the embodiment of soinal virtues. 

Moral qualities are even more imixirtant than social qualities for success in 
life. The first place among them I vrould give to courage of conviction. If, after 
inquiry and thought, you have reached a conviction, avow it without considerations 
of fear or favour. It is only in that way that you could make your contribution to 
the progress and propagation of trutli, so essential for the progress of our country. 
If you are convinced that a belief in good aiMl bad omens and other simrsdtioni 
and errors has done harm to individuals, that bad and unhealthy social and rcligioui 
customs have done a disservice to the cause of our natioual progress, and on the 
other hund, that such policies of our Governmeut as the ToUcy of Trohibition are 
in the best interests of the people, do not hesitate to say so, even from the top of 
your house and at the top of your voice. In short, think straight, see clear rad 
speak loud. 

A second quality which will smooth your passage through your new world of 
differences of oi)inion8 and divergences of interests, is a spirit of compromise. Often 
one hears this loud proclamation from the young as well as the old : I hate 
oompromises; I am an uncompromising fellow.” If there is one lesson more than 
another which the Muse of History teaches her devotees, it is the need of compro- 
mises in life. It is said that parallel lines do not meet and that Ac Nor A Pole 
ca^ot meet Ae BouA Pole, naturally, pawllcl lines nor the 1 oles could mert 
other ; but Ae spirit of compromise is so supernatural a force that it can 
snecesefully overcome Ae Laws of Nature. How many stubborn conflicts in ^ 
historv of a nation or in the history of international relations, ^ove b^ settM 
bv tra spirit of compromise 1 WiAout sacrificing one s tried and cherished pnnd- 
nW SXut fot^i^ Ae fundamentals, we can settle our differences by mutual 
on either side. Deadlocks and strikes, so prominent m 


J^MBions wiA good will on euner siac. i^caaiocw aim ... 

SS^raomircivw rad political life of today, could be avoided by mutual conces- 
ainnB. If YOU Hiudu, B^sUm rad Ohristian graduates of Ae U^ersity, to 
tathe .rfANiw Indi^ whethw.it be ^ugh 

a^wte^ wiA a sprit of rauerous compromise, which, however, must need stop 
of ea^ficinfi prmciples. 
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The third miality which will be « prop to yoa thronghont your life ie the 
polieMnoa of good manners. Good manners diminish the friction which attends 
00 ^ passage through life, while the absence of them may even seriously mar great 
abilities or moral worth. It is worth repeating every day, alonu with the morning, 
noon and evening prayers, that good manners are to life what oil is to machinenr* 

The crowning moral quality 1 wonld recommend to you for success in life is 
the oultivation of the principle of honour, without which all your intdlectual powers 
will only be a snare to yoursehres and a source of danger to others. Many are the 
temptations which are likely to beset your path in life— temptations from without 
temptations from within— to resist which will require the energetic action of all 
the better elements in your character. It is worth while for you, theceforeb to 
meditate doily on the truth that there is nothing so easy to preserve as your 
honour, if it is carefully and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
impossible to regain as your honour, if it is once lost or tainted. The dishonest 
man does a threefold injury : he injures himself, he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man by weakening that coofidenos 
which we are naturally dispom to place in the integrity of others. Never for a 
moment forget the golden saying of the brave Duke of Dsxony : *'the straight line 
Is diortest road.” 

However, I should like to warn you against that utilitarian maxim : **Honesty 
is the boat iHilicy,” It is a sound maxim, if you do not confound the issnlt of 
honesty with the reason for honesty. Honesty is the best policy, but the man who 
is honest because it is politic, will be apt to reverse the maxim and to think that 
what he fancies to be most politic is really honest. Be honest, because it is right. 
Because of your honesty, you may not perhaps be rewarded by status and wsuth, 
but you will, 1 assure you, reap your reward in that self-respect aud contentment, 
which always follows up a consciousness of having done your duty, which neither 
status nor wealth can ever bestow. Though honesty is the best policy, it may not 
be a paying poii (7 in this wicked world, but as members of the University yon 
are to wine as stars of purity and brilliance in the firmament of Indian aociety. 

It is to make you ha|ij)y in sjuto of the adverse effects of your policy of 
honesty that 1 recommend to you one more quality— contentment— a soothing imlm 
to heal the sores of adversity. While you strive after increasing success, learn to be 
contented with what fulls to your lot. Without contentment no man can be 
continuously happy in this world. It is mind that makiro a 'heaven of hell’ and s 
*hell of heaven.’ In the heat and tumult of the Battle of Life, 1 appeal to you not 
to forget that the factors of haiipiucss arc not wealth, power ana position, but 
health, eompetcnce and coutentnicnt. 

These tour, then,— the ]?owcr of knowledge, the skill in its application, and the 
social and moral qualities— I assure you, will bring you sueccss in the Battle of 
Life. Firmly and consistently do your duty, neither out of fear nor for favour, 
but out of a sense of duty, and do not allow, in your daily life, inclination to take 
the place of duty, and success will bo yours. Be heroes, determined to succeed, sod 
your determination to sueccod is half the victory in the battle. You have the beat 
wishes and sincerest blessings of yon alma mater and of your friends and w^- 
wishers lor a successful life in the world outside the portals of the University, 
Carry with you George Herbert’s words of advice, encouragement and hope : 

Pitdi thy behaviour low, thy projecta high, 

^shalt thou humble and magoanimons be ; 

^k not in spirit ; who aimetb at the sky 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree. 

The Battle of Life is bad enough for all ; but it is worse for the graduates 
that eater upon it during these years, and the main reason thereof is the problem 
of educated unemployment. The problem had not attained its present dimeoskms 
or intensity when I left the Universi^ twenlyfive years ago. There was than a 
certain amount of correlation betwew tfie supply and the demand ; but today the 
aafq^y eweeds the demand a hundredfold in evey walk of life, in every branoh of 
pnDiic service and in every department of business, so much so that not only hot 
ths market value of a dq^ or a diploma considerably gone down, but thirs ii 
not an adequate demand even lor a impply at a much lower price. The ndnatss 
of today esnnot, therefore, enter the world of life with any oonfidsnt outiobl; and 
ths iNcoblem is engaging the smions attention of both Governments and Univsisitiss, 
The problem has assumed such importsnee today that I may be sxeused if 1 vsutitts 
to d^otsa few minutes te its examination, particularly to examine two queslioii-* 
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•dve” * “** *“* wmedy titt wU or 

.. . Uiiiversity rwpongible for the Blarmine propoitione the problein hu 

*^f****Ti ^ .““i throw the Slame on the Univereity. 

* ^ ^ivcrsity IB the spread o£ intellectual and social culture, impartial 

to who seek entrance into it mental discipline and social spirit are 
«>K“l3[ ^necessa^ for any one who seeks success in life, whatever be the servica 
or activity in which he may en^^age himself. Liu« a Temple of Knowledge, the 
1 ^ be kejk wide ^>pea to admit within it every one 

eligible for admission therein, without distractions of sex or caste or creed oat 
colour. Whether all those going out of its portals will derive adequate material 
advantages as a result of the stamp of mental and social culture imprinted 
on their minds and hearts, is no concern of the University. Because tnere is 
Hkely to be a larger supply of graduates than the world could consume, is the 
University to shut its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors ? The duty of the University is to supply the country with 
men and women of culture as leaders of thought and action, to gather under its 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the world with a national outlook as self-respecting members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in the hooka they 
study and with the instruction they receive in the Colleges under the University— 
in snort, to breathe a new spirit into the rising generation of men and women 
BO that they may become able leaders and worthy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this part nobly and successfiilly is borne ont 
by the civic and political consciousness and activities wc see around us to-day. 
By introducing the vivifying influences of Western learning and spirit, by 
promoting the identity of interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowledge and culture to hll positionB of trust and rcsposibility, 
our University has discharged its duties faithfuily and successfully. If some of 
them, or even many of them, do not find lucrative occupations in life, we eonnot 
well lay the blame at the door of the University. 


Bhall we, then, blame the paren.,.. who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to settle in life 
with a comfortable income for their maiiiteiiance f 1 will nrither blame the 
parents for what they do, though what they do is done blindly and instinctively;. 
The system of education iiitroducod by the famous Dispatch of 1854 had the 
effect of creating a new iiitellectuai aristocracy, and every parent wanted his 
child to be born or reborn into tliis new caste— the *Brahmin’ of the new education. 
To him alone were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, cither 
in Goveriiraeiit services or in business oflioes. In a land of castes, it may bo 
pardonable if every parent desired to find his son occupying a position ^ iii the 
nighest caste of the Tlrahmiiis’ of the new intellectual aristc^racy-^an aristocracy 
of knowledge, of office, of power, of stutus and of wealth. Without the hallmark 
of a University degree none could cuter the inner circle of this aristocracy. 
Naturally, therefore, there has been a rush for Unr ersity education and conse- 
quently an overcrowding iii the colleges and Universities of the country. As tong 
as there is no other alternative course open to the parents to give children 

a respectable position and a lucrative occupation in life, what they have been 
doing blindly and instinctively has to be condoned. 


Shall we, then, throw the blame on the Goyernment ? Indeed, the Government 
of the country is more responsible than the University for solving this problra 
of unemployment. The eligibility of admission to the University is determined 
l)y the results of K. R. i^. ll. KKumination — an examination which is 
ra( 


’’the ^ Srir C. ’'Examiiiation—an examination which is under 

tlie control of Government, nn examination for which the course of studies are 
prescribed by Government and whose conduct is entrusted to a boity appointed 
mainly by Government, an examination which is made 
of entrance into the public services as well as entran^ into 
want of adequate facilities for boys and girls to «||‘«* ^ 

respectable courses, preparatory to different walks of life, all run the J®®® cour^ 
only to find out at the end that their studies lead them 
courses in Arts and Sciences. In wy bumble opinion, 
share the major part of the blame for the sad sta^c of affaire . and U 
the Government, in cpilaboraiion with the University as wdl us with businessmen, 

57 
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to find out proper' soltition of the problem. The present Goi'ernment will 
shortly be Uking up the question of solving this prol)Icm. 

On what oasis and on what lines shail wo approach the problem ? The 
report of the Uartog Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
popularly known as the Simon Commission, went thoroughly into the question 
of the state of education in India. Though the main purpose of the enquiry 
was in relation to an extension of the franchise, the Committee took the op)X)rtu- 
nlty^the first opportunity afforded ' since the Hunter Commission of 188:2 —to 
survey the whole field of education. 'Hiis reix>rt, puldishcd in 1920, formed an 
important document —-a valuable addition to the literature on education in India. 
In point of importance, the Hartog Committee Report was to elementary and 
secondary education what the Sadler Commission Report was to University 
education. Among the many findings of the Uartog Committee, the report drew 
prominent attention to three distpiieting and significant features of the state of 
education, vu., (1) the inefTcH'tiveiiess of a large i>ortion of the total exi>cnditure 
on education, particularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education ; (2) the 
large number of unfit candidhtes who were finding their way into’ the collies and 
higher educational institations ; and (3) the lack of flexibility in the system of 
secondary educitioiu. Wo .are here concerned only with the last two features— the 
entrance of the unfit canditiates to the University ojul the lack of flexibility in the 
secondary education course. On a careful examination it will be found that these 
two features are related as cause and effect : it is because of the lack of flexibility 
ia the system of secondary education that many unlit candidates rush madly 
into the University courses in Arts and .ScitMiccs. The more we recogoize the 
touch el this view,, txie nearer shall we be to the saliition of the problem in hand. 
Iteause the 6» & L. C. system does not afford facilities to tlie students to choose 
dtferent courses of studies according to their talents, aptitude and purse, all run 
along the same course and push their way into the University and make our 
collies too crowded to euai)ie them to acatiire adecpiate intellectual and social 
culture. One of the requisites of true intellectual formation is the tutorial system, 
li^th such large crowds in our college <das8e8 and with tlie present system of 
Snass lectures**' (to borrow a characteristic ext ression of the laic Professor Cbrlcy), 
and with the poor finances of most of otir coliegos, it is simnly imiKtssible to 
have anything approaching the tutorial system, which tlie English Universities 
are famous lor. None has realised the value of the tutorial system to tlie same 
extent, nor has any one siKiken so strongly in favour of it, as our esteemed 
friend Mr. M. Kutbnaswaxny, who, in the course of Ids Con vocation address, five 
years ago, said : 

**Ab for the intellectual side of the University education I would earnestly 
plead that the genuine tutorial system, which coiiKists in a regular ITofcssor or 
Lecturer being in cliargc of a small number of stiulciits whose reading he guides 
and widi whom he diHcusses the subjevt of a weekly essay, may l>o iiioro widely 
used, whereas most colleges seem to be Bati8Hu<l with the imitation article which 
consists in the aiipointmeut of a low luiid corrector and marked of more or 
less satisfactory answers to more or less probable questions. It is the weekly 
essay and the discuHsion with ones tutor, the training in the art of examining 
and appraising original documents or historical or political data or economic 
facts that distinguish the llonoiirq courses nt English Universities, and which 
would, till the want is made goo<l in India, make it advisable for onr best 
gnalnates to proceed no English Universities to get a training which Indian 
Universities and Colleges do not at )>rcsciit provide.*’ 

So, too, in the matter of social formation much headway cannot be made with 
(he large attending onr colleges. Piay-grouiaU arc not adcaiiatc feu 

various games aim for cvci-y one to get a turn, i'ollcgo Hostels arc so limited in 
their accommodation that most of the stiulcnts of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or hotels that arc physically and morally unhealthy and 
uiisuim ior concentratoil intclloctiml pursuit s. Common Rooms, Clubs and Reading 
Rooms in colleges are inadefiiiate to meet the rcfiitircmciits of the largo numbers. 
Htndents* Associatidut anil Societies have so large a membership that very few get 
a cbaikee to speak or to take ]Nirt in a dcliate. For any adequate social formation 
^our numbers are loo many. In many ways, therefore, with such large ntimbm, 
real improvement* intellectual, moral or social— in the University life of today is 
almost imixMttble of realisation. 

How to control the numhen and zestoict them to practicable dimensions is 





EDtOATIONAL RtOGBESS IN INDIA 


t lUiiii*-* 


of Mother Indie hee the reiponsilillitj to work lor her nnity, pertioiilad j thie 
edooeted end enlightened eeetion to which you now bdong. Yon here the 
leeponaibility, therefore, to work lor the hermony end concord between the firione 
elementi constituting Indien netionelity. The three mein con^munitiee^-the BindUt 
the Mttdim end tiie Ghristien— must oe educeted by you, Umir leeden. to lire 
tdgetha, to work together end to fi^t together es brethren of one leinily» ee we 
see todey in other civilised netions. aj the negeUve social service o^ not speeking 
from the platform or writinjg in the preu anything that will promote commnniu 
disharmony, distrust end disputes, end by the positive social service of clubbing 
tQg^er in esaocietions end societies, es you have hitherto done in your ooUege 
end University Unions and Clubs, you have to educate the citisens of the oonnt^t 

S both precept end example, how to b^ve as brethren of a family, es dtiaan 
a common country* This would be one of the greatest services you eonld 
render to your Motherland. The intellectual and • social formatipn you have 
received from the University will hdp you to discharge this responsible duty 
of yours. Secondly, by organising local, civic, social and cultural associations end 
aometies, irrespective (» castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
hdp on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men. You have 
preinised that you will, as far as in you lies, uphold and advance social order 
and the wdll-bSng of your fellow beings. Introduction of healthy social and 
moral reforms is necnMa^ under the present conditions of society in India. 
Through such organisatioDS you could profitably work for the welfare of yonr 
oonntrymen, jmd thus discharge this rei^nsibility ot yours. You are to lead the 
natien aleug the rigjht path of wdu-being ; you are to guide your people to 
appredate, or. If the case to condemn the several movements in the land, he 
they lor social or economic or moral or civic or political advancement The 
avenue man, without that education which it has been your privilege to enjoy. 
wiU look up to you to interpret the policy and programme of the Govemmeut of 
tte Province or of the country and to represent to the Government and to the 
loeal authorities thdr disabilities and grievances as well as thrir opinions on Uia 
measures the Govennnent happen to introduce for their wdlare. Thus yon oecupy 
a nsponiible position as m interpreters of the policy of Goveroineni to the 
people and as mouthpieces of the people towards their Government. It is through 
inds oiganizstioBS that you oonid dtsdime this responsibdity of youm more 
flCRiively and. therefore, mere saeeessfolly. Hence the nwA for yon to take a 
lewl in develo^ttg popular locieties, clubs and associations lor the well-being of yonr 
firilow^men. You have also the responsibility of upholding law and order. Without these 
no country could be great nor could a narion wttain material and moral progresa. 
These are days of revolt against lawful authority, of extravagant exhibition of 
oneVi Hberty of thought and action, of violent representations of one’s disabilities 
and grievances. OT late, we have had a number* of strikes of students, of 
labonreis. and of motor drivers. ’*Down with aided managements,” ”Dowa with 
Hm Headmaster,” ’’Down with the Police,” “Down with the Ministiy”-*such 
Mofnms have, of late, rent the air, here as well as elsewhere in our PrOvinoe. 
And quite leceatiy one of the City papers cmrectly observed : 

**VudeDt denundstioDS breathing ill-will against all and sundry m the bane 
of agitai^ns that depend on public support for their eventful success and are 
coooeivol in the form of appeals for Intervention addressed to Oovemment. A 
little less destructive seat wttl do no harm to demonstrators beat on a parade 
of thdr wrongs, and the secret of winning sympathy— and tlorough it red re s a 
lies in reducing (^sive outbursts to a minimum m the course of ventilating 
u grievanee.” ^ 

In all these movements yon have the duty of giving the right dinetion to 
the new foroea that are let looae in modem society. As enlightened lesdera and 
cnltnred dtusens^ you have to lead the nation along paths of truth and non* 
violence— two gi^ virtuea for whidi our ancestors were once famous. Yon have 
appreciated the value of dlactpHue, the importance of law and order, during yosor 
Univetiity life. These qnalitiea are needea also in t^ State for its wdl-bthg ao 
^^al the dtixens cri the oonntry may lead a happy life, continually enjoying ueaiAtf 
of person and property, and penoefully carrying on their lespecUve avoeatkma m 
1^ In this matter, too^ ypo have to be leaders of thought and action. 

If yon have a snffidnt ttastery of yonr motber-tougneL you could devote 
m port of your time and leisure to enrich with modern ideas and dMnmht 
the literature in the various languages our country* Especially at a time wSen 
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we cannot make mncb headway in furthering our policy of subBtituHns Tndl&n 
for English as the medium of instruction in schcwls and colleKes you 
oom make your contribution to the production of suitable books for ^ uae of 
Btudente. You have both the facility and W oSSrtu^iS 
of service to your less fortimate breAren and sisters that sit still in the 
Ignorance and darkness* The knowledge you- have gained through the 
* *«®PO»sibihty to impart to the matitude to whom 
god had not given favourable opportunities for Bch.»l or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, which is still in it8infanc>, looks up to you for service and 
support. By means of (^asional lectures, good, informing articles in the papers 
and magazines, and cheap, wellwntten tracts and books, on the subjects ofyour 
special studies, you could do immense service to your fellowmen-a duty which 
you have to discharge as worthy members of the University, as torchbcarers of 
knowledge and culture, as respectable and responsible citizens and lovers of 
your country. 

A field of activity that will give you ample opportunities of service is social 
reform. Ihere is a conflict going on in our country between the old order and 
the new, between the school of orthodoxy and that of heterodoxy, between the 
lovers of Original civilization and those of Western civilization. You will soon 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to join this conflict. On what side will 
you throw in the weight of your opinion, influence and power ? If you are to 
play a useful part in the movement of social reform, you We to make a careful 
study of the socual conditions and realise the wisdom of replacing unhealtoy 
customs by healthy and useful reforms for the promotion of the well-being of your 
fellowmen. The insanitary condition abounding everywhere and causing, directly 
or indirectly, much of preventable suffering and mortality, the profuse expenditure 
on family or domestic ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, the unwillingness 
of parents in rural areas to send their grown up girls for education— all these and 
many others are matters that ought to engage your serious attention. Men and 
women of education should take a leading iiart in reforms that are calculated to 
make the people more healthy, happy and prosperous. Remember the advice of 
Che poet : 

Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All wordly joys go less, 

To the one joy of doing kindness. 

Out ancestors were remarkable for the two excellent qualities of "plain living’' 
and "high Uiinking” and these qualities once made them great and famous. But 
we in this age of contact with the Western civilization, have shown a tendency to 
live, a life of luxury, spending much of our substance on the non-essentials of 
existence. In the Convocation Address of 1884 the Honourable W. R. Cornish 
tdd the graduates of the year ; , 

‘T would not have you depart from the simple habits, inherited from a long 
line of ancestors, and which the cxiierience of countless generations has proved 
to be best suited to the inhabitants of tropical lands. Food and clothing must 
vary in different countries, as climate and other conditions vary, but in adhering 
to the simplicity of life practised by your forefatliers, you will have the sanction 
and approval of some of the most eminent of modern scientists, who have ^mo 
to the conclusion that alcoholic drinks and strong meats arc not esBential to 
health, life, or mental and physical vigour, while the abuse of s^trong drinks, at 
any rate, has proved a curse to the Northern peoples. I would have you, in the 

words of the po^*, , j ^ v 

"Keep all thy native good, and naturalize 
All toi-eign of that name ; but scorn their ill. ' 

These «re word* etlcred in this very hall by an EnglishniM. and not » 

nan. ftb.ii I not today repeat this appeal to you, the makers o£ the Wcw Inoia 

of our coition ^ our 

becBUK thev are ancient ; nor the 'Western ideas and habits, because ney sre 
Western &th the East and the West are creations of an all-mereiful God, and 

U w^- be an act of ^Unation of. the S' to 

irere to cultivate the habit of condemning everything that does not oeioog m our 
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own ige or to oar own country. Our nnoeBtors might not have had the benefit 
of that modern education you have now recMved, nor enjoyed the fruits of modem 
■eientific devdopmenta ; and yet they were men of culture and wisdom. liOt us 
accept whatever is good in the ideas and customs which they have handed down 
to us, and let us reject only the exotic growth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let us accept also whatever is good in thought and life, which the 
West has to teafdt us ; and produce a new synthetic culture and life in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling’s couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound ; 

East in East, 

West is West ; 

But East plus West 
Is much mo best. 


You know, though you see it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occupied in the ancient past a )X)8itlon of glory which other nations envied. Once 
upon a time she was great, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of tiio 
modern European nations were still steeped in barbarism, when Greece and Rome 
and Britain were names hardly known beyond the waters that surround them. Let 
me not sing the praises of my own country ; let foreign testimony bear witness to 
the truth* Addressing the young men before him, Mr. George Smith said in 1870 : 

'*Man, it has been well said, is by nature and universally an artizan and an 
artist ; and nowhere can this fact be more abundantly illustrated than here in 
India. In this as in many other resists the West is but the daughter of the 
Ehst, though each retains her own marked individuality. The mother, however, has 
charms of ner own, charms of antiquity, originality, grace and harmony of colour, 
which the daughter strives in vain to equal. Look at the textile, manual ana 
mechanical arts of India : the 'webs of woven air’ ; the embroidered fabrics un- 
equalled for delicacy and design. Look at the skill of the workmen of Bhimoga 
in carving in sandalwood, of those of Travancore in ivory, of the goldsmiths of 
Trichinopoly, the silversmiths of Cuttack. These and many others of the manu- 
factures of this land exhibit remarkably that instinctive— let me add hereditary-* 
artistic taste, and that artistic eye for form, ornament and bloom of colour, wmek 

have gained lor Indian arts the admiration of world Never forget that India 

was a civilized, an artistic and an industrial nation when Abraham left his natit<w 
Ur of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and others decuiy interested in this 
land, that the latent capabilities of its intelligent and teachable people arc to he 
evokixi, so that your native laud may once more take her ancient and most distin- 
guished position among the philosophic, the artistic and the industrial nolione of 
the world.” 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in 1872. Mr. Henry Fortey 
Baid 4n the cemrse of his Convocation address : 


**You should live and labour as you have been adjured to do, for the sake of 
India, your country. Forget not her ancient fame. Forget not that literature and 
philosophy and art hail liere their home and Athens had arisen to keep watch on 
the Blue Aegean, when the seven hills of Kome stood still lonely by the Tiber. 
Remember that on you and such as you dci>endB whether India is ever to regain 
the place of leadership that she had lost. Yes, my young friends ; on you dej>ends 
the elevation of young Motherland to the position she once oi^ciipied. 'i'hat vene- 
rable Mother of glorious past is calling out to you, to each and every one of you, 
to revive her ancient glories. Will you, sons and daughters of an ancient and 
illustrious Moiber, turn a deaf ear to her pathetic and pressing call ? Will }ou 
not make her once more 'the centre of the world, the centre of world’s culture and 
art ?” 


Let me conclude by drawing your attention to another important responsibility 
of yours as sons and daughters of this ancient land of spirituality. Along with 
many economic-political '’isms” like Bocialism, Communism and Bolshevism —all 
alike un-lndian in their outlook on life, three other socio-religious ^’isms” are 
creeping into our land—iudifierentismj agnosticism aud atheism. To what depths 
of d^radation should our land of spiiituaiity have fallen in order to afford 
therein a fertile growth for thi^ dangerous ^isms” of modern life. You are men 
of culture; if so, let the rays of these nsms” be passed through the prism of 
your cultured mind, let each one discover for himself the rays of Truth that a 
pen^lexfid and confounded world cannot see. Remember, India was great when 
India was rdti^out, a land of high spirituality ; and you who are but, as teaders 
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• «*><». to laid Indl* back to hn aneiant poiition cannot build 

*^J»****®*® ®pr Kjory withouth the foundation of religion and . spirituality. 

. ” young friends, my last apn^ and request to you is to be religious ; in 

noi|Mly as well m in adversity let religion have its softening influence on you. 

iervice to your country, let the ultimate motive be the progress and 
Jl fellow-men, out of charity to tht m and out of gratitude to 

■• GwuJ Supreme God who has brought you * by His invisible light, to the 
Mmthm of honour rad responsibility you OWiupy to-day. Your devoted service 
to |Dnr fdlow«men be an act of thanksgiving to the all-wise, all-good, all-powerful / 

who knows all things and sees all things, whom truly to know and faithfully ' 
miVTO M premt pem and everlasting happiness. May all of you, with Divine 
Oiaoe, aeije faimfully and devotedly your country and your God, as cultured 
mnben m your illustrious University ana as worthy citizens of your glorious 
Molher l a n dc 

The Bombay University Convocation 

tte following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. R, P, Masani 
Yioe-Ohancellor of the University of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the University on the 15th hngnst 1989 

There are moments when one keenly feels the want of words to give adequate 
eamraasion to one’s emotions. This is one such moment for me. As I stand 
before you to address you from this place, I feel myself deeply stirred by feelings 
of gratincation and thankfulness that by virtue of the oflice to which you, Mr. 
Chimoellor, have been pleased to call me,. my connexion with my Alma Mater 
ihould be closer and the opportunity to serve her greater than before. 

Twelve months have rolled by since the date of the last Convocation, twelve 
months of alarums and excursions unprecedented in history. Never before was 
the world on notice, for so long a time, of the threat of war hanging over it ; 
never before waa it so disordered and distraught. A regular epidemic of race 
anoganoe and race antagonism, envy, hatred and lust of power has spread over 
•one of the most advanced countries, undermining the basis of civilized society 
and free association of scholars, and shattering all hope of enlightened adaptability 
and harmony essential for world-fellowship and cultural co-operation. 

Into the serene atmosphere of a University the heated air of politics should 
not enter. In the totalitarian states, however, even the academic atmosphere is 
politteized. llie humanistic ideal of old has given place to an anti-social political 
Ideal, called national. In pursuance of that ideal the university curriculum has 
hem remodelled to suit what is introduced as the new '^ideology”, and to meet 
what are called national needs. The realm of science knows no territorial or 
national boundaries ; but in the mad world of to-day even science loses its 
international character. ’’In reality”, says one of the exponents of the new ideology, 
"aoienoe, like every other human product, is racial and conditioned by blood.” 
Hence the title of his book, Deutsche Physik, The doctrine that all learning 
muet be subordinated to the pressing needs of national life makes the universities 
mere tools in the hands of the dictators of the hour. The professors and the 
impils ore but pawns in the intriguing game of politics. Owning allegiance only 
to pnie science and learning, the German Universities were once noted for their 
detachment from any mirticular creed or school of thought. They recognized no 
master other than Truth. What a fall for these and other scats of learning in 
Europe, ^ose citadels of truth, those bulwarks of civilization ! 

It is not my purpose to enter into an argument tliis evening on the policy 
ol thus revolutionizing the relationship between the Government ana the 
University. I merely wish to call attention to what I consider the greatest peril 
lacing the world to-day, particularly the geueration now at school or college. 
Whai one learns during the most formative period of one’s existence sticks. The 
propaganda DOW carried on in countries whose governmental policies are rooted 
m racial prejudices and whose educational institutions are 'permeated by the ^irit 
•I narrow nationalism must produce men and women whose blood will tingle 
and mount to their faces whenever they think or hear of the people whom they 
kava b fwn timght to despise and distrust. Our educational institutions are, happily, 
li«a from the domination of ministries of “enlightenmeDt” revelling in the doctrine 
of control of thought regulation of reason, regimentation of studies and annihilation 
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of public opinion. Neverthelesi, may I« ai one who baa thooght hia Ufa lafiiaid 
to be drawn into the vortex ot party politica, aa one who ia merdlj tetawatai 
in aecttriiig the proper academic atmoaphere tor the upbringing of the youth of 
our copntry, ask those people who have been inceeBanUy preaching the pony 
gospel of comraunaliem, whether the juvenile population of India ia not also ifi 
danger of being* similarly influenced by perverted notions, lowering the idaala fi 
education and civilisation ? 

We have also to beware of another danger threatening the Intelleelial 
development of the rising generation— the danger of revolutionary ehangei in the 
system of education and curricula of studies in moments of feverish anthnaiaam 
for reform. With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India than has 
been a welcome change in the outlook of Provincial Governments on edueatioool 
problems. Their enthusiasm is reflected in the general demand for radical dumgee 
in the matter as well as the manner of education. Before, however, the esistiiig 
structure is pulled down, there should be a well thought-out plan of the ediiea 
proposed to be reared in its place. This essential condition of reform has am 
DMii overlooked by the Bombay Government. After having apMinted atrinl 
committees, they have decided to take action in certain directions ; other piopoiola 
for reconstruction are still under investigation. 

The iaiest proposals for reform in secondary schools contemplate nloip 
secondary stage with compulsoi’y manual training, and a higher seoondiry atiga 
preparatory both for the universities and for voctional work, to ne provided for la 
'Intermediate college”. 1 for one would welcome any reform that might be aMd 
upon on these lines. Mean-while, the Government of Bombay have decidad to 
hold a separate competitive examination for entrance into Government sesnriot. If 
this examination could be popularised as an examination for a school leaviag 
certificate, the complaint that the Matriculation has grown unwiddy and beoome 
as incubus upon the life of the school should disappear. The University would 
then be concerned only about the scools preparing students for its entranoe exa- 
mination. On the question of supervision of such schools we have bad an argu- 
ment with Government. We have also our differences with Government nn the 
question of amendment of the University Act regarding the oonstitutiun and 
administration of the Senate and other matters. As a result of recent negotiathma, 
however, 1 visualize a satisfactory settlement. 

Happily, our University is, and 1 trust, will ever remain free from external 
pressure. In our Chancellor we have a pillar of democracy and an enlighteued 
custodian of the interests of higher education. Our interests and our fremm of 
action are safe in his hands. In our Prime Minister, also, who is in charge of 
the portfolio of Education, we have an ardent exponent of democracy. We an 

g nmd to claim him as one of us, not only as one of the Fellows of the university, 
ut also PS an illustrious product of our Alma Mater. Another member ol tiie 
Cabinet, the Honourable the Minister for Home Department, is also one of ns, 
and he has been a shining light of this University for more than thirteen yean. 
With these three luminaries, providentially placed in auspicious positions in the 
Questional firmament, one may easily pr^ict a bright future for the progress of 
higher education. Tne Honourable the Prime Minister convened recently a confer- 
ence of representatives of both sides to discuss several matters concerning seoondm 
as well as university education. They will meet again and, with goodwill on both 
sides, we may look forward to an era of sound and stabilizing reform. 

As regarls tiie Matriculation examination, it must be admitted that it is beco- 
ming increasingly dillicult to conduct it to the satisfaction of the Senate. It is 
likely to hold the field even .after Government institute the school-leaving examina- 
tion. Its diinensiotiB will still render organization an uniformity of standards 
extremclv diflicuU. In an article recently contributed to the Times of India, advocating 
the constitution of a Spccdal Board for this Examination, Mr. R. P. Paranjpye* the 
ex-Vice-Ohuncellor of Lucknow University, observed that when he appea^ at the 
Matriculation examination in the year 1801, there were only 3,000 candidates and 
that they could tiien be certain that they were aP weighed in the same balance. As 
one who sat for the same examination only a y'w later, I have a different story to 
relate. Far from being certain of receiving wc ^ore positively afraid of not reeriviug 
uniform treatment. Different examiners examuted different groups, and their standardB 
were belie^ed to be widely divergent. One of the examiners in English, an erndite 
JMeuor in a Government College, was au admirer of the Persian poet Oner 
Khayyam, It was reported that even whilst engaged in the momentous task ot 
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^ teanalate into action the poet^s admonl- 

?**? • To-day of past legrete and future fea^e^ 

«?S?£i U? r * T*? vory disconcerting. But there was something more to 
of our life. The story ran that at the fall of night, wW it was 
nepesaary lor the Professor to go from the cup to the couch, and when the unexa- 
mira ahewer-books m large heaps stared him in tb** face, he would take them in 
nuu^ne aftw ^^™r,and get rid of them by aswsjning marks in each case in 
promon to the bulk of the papers* We were solemrily advised to insert blank 
ineets of paper here and there to increase the weight of our answer-books, and I 
mfess to having acted on such advice on the principle that it was wise to err on 
the safe side. 

The number of candidates has since risen from 3,000 to 21,000. During the 
present season of piety and the days of abstinence that lie ahead, there is not much 
danger of the fate of students being thus sealed by a devotee of Baachus, glass in 
hand. Nevertheless, certain improvements on past experience will have to be carried 
out to minimise the vagaries of examiners and the chances of error and disparity in 
standards. This important question is now engaging the earnest attention of the 
Syndicate. 

Other important reforms are also under consideration ; but 1 shall merely 
refer briefly to our programme of expansion. We have been evolving schemes for 
extending the activities of the University so as to bring it more in touch with the 
life of the pmple. Statutes for instituting extension courses in Political Theory, 
Public Administration, Civics, Psychology, Language and Literature, Art, Journalism 
and other subjects for the benefit of those who are unable, for financial or other rea- 
sons, to pursue the university courses leading to degrees, will shortly be placed before 
the Senate. Meanwhile a Diploma in Teaming has been instituted and Statute 
authorizing the institution of a Diploma in Music is awaiting the sanction of the 
Chancellor. The question of giving diplomas in Painting and Architecture is also 
tinder consideration. I hope this will correct the impression outside that Fine Arts 
are the Cinderella of this University. 

Research is the soul of university education. Not infrequently, it adds to the 
enormous debris of useless knowledge. This, I hope, will never be said of our 
University Department of Chemical Technology. Every item of research carried 
out by its staff and students will add to the store of scientific knowledge and the 
wealth of the country. We are grateful to the present trustees of the Will of 
the late Mr. P. G. Singhanee for their munificent donation of^ Rs. 12 lakhs 
for thia Department, May I also take this opportunity to say that, indebted as we 
are to Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar for his splendid services as Vice-Chancellor during 
the last six years, he has a Sj^ccial claim on our gratitude for all that he has done 
to secure financial assistance for this Department and to place it on a stable basis ? 

Two other schemes for postgraduate studies have been engaging our attention 
for some time, one for a postgraduate department of Psychology and Education, 
and the other for a postgraduate department of Mathematics, We could embark on 
such schemes only on the supposition that public support would be forthcoming, 

* .... .1 f/M* fViA et’i.Aavn /if ft/iriA- 


OX me universuy, irom wmen - — - — — — 

inspiration for the moral and materinl progvess of their country. fiiio 

Now, my young friends, on whom 3ie University has confeiied degiees this 
day, let me extend to you my felicitations and introduce myself to you as oiie who 
hS travelled a long wSy along the road which lies before you. Looking back o^r 
Se distMce traversed, may I offer you a few hints to guide you on your way ? We 
now count university students by thousands. Eighty years 
counted by units. The first Matriculation examination was held in ]3 j 9. when only 
132 candidates presented themselves at the examination. Of these ^2 passed-^nly 
sixteen per cent. No one then appears to have raised the cry of the sl^ght^ of 
SS Ndther the Cham'ellot nor the Vicc-Ohnncellor ^ b«n 

oiHiieesed fay piteouB letters such as they now receive, deolarine that was 

sW^eftforthe unfortunate candiilate . except to commit 
vrafl that examinations in their present guise have gained far too high a place in 
r hid no Sm iidUd. that the discomfiture of candidates causes such 
SSto^SisJr? « to me during the last montts. 

wnwap^ y stunned by defeat may not realise for the moment that an 
oanSSoMf wMuCa gamL. is merely a passing phase, only a means to «i 

68 
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flnd. Bat ptxantt and idatkni ought to know better. Not a few of Unhu ho«e««^ 
weep with the diieoniolate atudenti m thoi^h it were a matter of life aad dmflb 

Nay. from tome of the pathetic letters that I have received £ flnd that it ia L 

many pareuts look upon the failure of their sons and daughters as a tmiiUi 
edhmity, or as a mark of disgrace, that the unfortanate students are drivsai to 
despair. To all unsuccessful studeots I would say this : While sueosas at m 
examination is regarded as a proof of attainment of the required standard el 
ability, failure does not necessarily iny^ly lack of intelligence or industry ; modi 
less lack of ability to earn one's brdui. uaiyersity authorities are human ; 
are human ; accidents happen every moment of our lives. I have seen many 
brilliant students returned unsuccessful. They tried again and came out with flying 
cblours. Vicissitudes and reverses in life have to be met with sted-like detenunn* 
tion to win in the end. Even if one does not win, the very effort to sucoeed Is a 
gain. If a student has not frittered away his time, even though he fsfls to , 
degree, his learning abides, and hi 

The obieot of hi^r education is 'primarily to prepare students for 
only incidentally for livdihood. 1 know that there is a difference of opinion on this 
point. Some hold that the practical necessities of life should take precedsni 
&e intdlectual. Others would subordinate '^bread and butter studies^ to enltnral 
courses. Lord Brougham looked forward to the day when the poor man in England 
after Uie labour of the day, would refresh himself by reading Bacon. Much mon 
to the purpose, said William Gobbet, if the time came when every man in England 
would eat bacon. Most of the people who now demand a radical change in the exist- 
ing system of education which would enable every man in India to earn his ‘ 
an( 

of universi^ teaching is vocational. Students join colleges 


life and preparing for livelihood. It would be fatal if the distinctidn between a 
University and a Technical Institute were blurred. 


The highest gift which a University can impart to you is that diseiplined 
thinking and understanding which go to form not only a strong intellect but also 
a strong character, and it is character, eingleness of purpose and manly spirit moie 
than the ability to win a prize, or to secure a degree or a diploma, that eounl. 
Your presence, your manners, your ontiook on life, your attitude towarde your 
neighbours, yonr ability to do your work cfRciently and^ above all, your reputatioa 
for independence and integrity— these will bring yon saocess in life, and, mom 
than success, the respect, wherevci' you are placed. 

Yon are going out into the world at a time when India has arrived at a very 
critical stage in her political evolution. Vital decisions will have to be taken 
shortly ; widely divergent views will have to be adjusted ; heterogeneous elementa 
of the vast population welded into a unified nation. What does the public expect 
you to do to faciliate the transition to the new order 7 It expects you to show a 
true sense of values, values which constitute the grace of life, and to bring dis- 
ciplined reasoning and sound judgment to bear on the complicated problema that 
will arise. Indeed, what India needs to-day is a growing class of intriligent, inda- 
peodent, high-toned men and women who can see clearly for themselvea what ia 
to be urged on both sides of a question and be helpful in promoting mntnal un- 
derstanding and creating an informed public opinion. 

All education is valueless if students are not trained to correct modes of thin- 
king and ratiocffiition. Our Colleges, however, do not appear to attach anflleient 
importance to this aspect of academic training. Instead ox making it a point to 
encourage independent thinking and sound judgment, not a few prolesaera expect 
that thm^r pupila should be uncritically snscreptible to their views 1 An amniUig 
illustration of such a tendency is given by 6ir Philip Hartog* He tAce aaked a 
candidate lor a university post at Dacca : ''If, after hearing your lectum on an 
admittedly controversial subject, a student comes to you and mya, T am aor^ 
8ir, I do not share your viewa. I think so and so’, what would yon say to him " 
Ac candidate replica ; *1 would tell the student that he had no right to an opinion 
eff bis own : he (mould sit at the feet of his teacher." This reply proved fatal to 
his candidature. 

When I plead for cultivation of powers of independent though^ pleiae do nol 
mn away with the idea that yon can afford to ignore the opinion of teechma or 
enlightened writer! or leaden (d tbou^^i. We au need guidanm inxm thmfo bnl 
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S. «^«wi«e ditcrimiiifttica. ■«»»• •!» 

.P^** •»“* *e» ’<»«•" Do not trte the eduM 
*^V?® allotted to you make the moat of the company of 
A®® * atudent all your life anct, whenever possible, attend univi^ty 
SkI®52?'i rathCT courses and clasM for the cultural advancement cu 

T Sit?^5 i-i. 9?® think of a better investment of leisure. In this connexion 

ifsisflS u* give you m inspiring anecdote. A? officer of the &mbay Army 
rSs u u during hiB furlou^ to attend certain classes in the University 
X® Bcnerally sat beside an cAd man who was conspicuous for his 
wen and diligent attention to the lecture. That companion, he discovered one 
flay, to his amazement, wu Mountstuart Elphinstone, who ^ter his retirement as 
dedicated his time to learning and literary work 
and had twice refuse the Qovernor-Qeneralship of India. 

^ Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
resistance to law. '‘Why should I obey ?” is the question now on the lips of some 
^ople who are in revolt against the wlicy of Prohibition initiated by Ae Bombay 
Governnient. Without entering into the merits of the action taken by the Govern- 
®®Qt, without disputing the right of a free citizen to protest against any measure 
with which he is not in agreement, may I call attention to the fundamental con- 
siderations out of which springs the oDligation to obey law ? Of the individual 
member of society who frets under the new enactment, may I ask : Whence have 
you acquired that strong sense of personality which now asserts itself in opposition 
to law r Does it not c^me from your corporate life, from your identification 
with the entire community ? Has not yOur country enhanced your personal value 
and conferred on you the rights of citizenship ? 

“A man’s relations to his fellows are not addenda to his personality.” said 
Professor Henry Jones, forty-one years ago, in an article on Social and Individual 
Evolution in the New World, *‘Dut are the inmost content and reality of it. He 
cannot act as a rational being, except by incorporating them. Man grows as 
an individual, be deepens his private personality, by converting its hi^er ten- 
dencies into his rational purpose”. Herein lies the justification of the claim of the 
law upon the conscience of ail the nvebibers of a civilized society whose legislature 
functions on a democratic basis. The laws it passes merely express the people’s 
own sense of responsibility for their own lives and conduct. In obeying them, a 
member of a democratic society merely obeys his own self. 

There are occasions, however, when the law overrides one’s conscience instead 
of being in harmony with it. The question arises : How are the rights of the 
majority to be reconciled with those of a minority 7 Ordinarily, the majority has 
the right to demand that it should be allowed to give effect to its policy and 
decisions. It is, no doubt, likely to commit mistakes, but to it alone, and not to 
any self-constituted authority, can the right to make mistakes be conced^. Any 
other theory of government would mean coercion or frustration of the majority by 
a smaller group or groups. At the same time, the minority has the right to 
convert the majority to its point of view. This it can do by persuasion, or agita- 
tion, meanwhile bowing to the will of the majority, or, in rwe cases, even by 
resisting the law. As in other matters, so in law, there are certain objective stan- 
dards of right and wrong. If, for instance, the majority seeks to impose its will on 
the minority by restraining the freedom of the pwple to hold meetings, or to make 


outrageous 

values or to undermine the basis of society, one would expect an educated and 
intelligent body of citizens to offer resolute resistance. Such cases are, however, 
rare, and it would, surely, be wrong to include in this category social 

legislation for the protection of people from the ruinous consequences 
of social scourges. It is. no doubt, easy on such occasions for 

individuals to cry that civil liberty is in danger and to condemn the 

- on individual self-interest or self- 


law as unjust because their personal will, bent on individual self-interest or self- 
indulgence, conflicts with the higher social will. But they know that they (lannot 
ir conscience repudiate it. Buch feslation may be an unnecessary nuisance; it may 
Mem lentaetio and unworkable ; it may even be objectionable on J^unde of public 
policy or individual freedom, but it ie certainly not sometbing 
m politically outrageouB, which one would justifiably refuse to otey as being re- 
pugnant to one’s conscience, or fat^ to the int^ity of free citizenship. 
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Tba liet that the eomcUnce of to maioiity it in tune with to law cmght to 
sOoDoe all further opj^tion once it it put on me Statute Book. Otherwite, aemo- 
oiaoy beoomet a mockery. Democracy. 1 need not tell you, preBuppomt a tenee 
of Bolidarity and loyalty to common interetts ttrong enough to admit of the de- 
dtion of the ^ majo^ty being peacefully accepted. My young friends, I appml to 
you to-day, in the name m our Alma Mater, in the name our country, in the 
name of ml that is dear to you, to raise that tense of solidarity to a sort ox religion 
and that tense of loyalty to a tort of spiritual faith. May 1 also apped to you 
to remember always that disapproval of the action , of the majority should not be 
allowed to stifle one’s sense of propriety. Agitate by all means, whenever necessary, 
but do not join those who. on such occasions, give shocking demonstrations ox 
unabashed adult individualism, opportunism and rowdyism. The right of **8df- 
ezpression” is urged by them in sdf-defence, but the self is not worth express- 
ing or defending unless self-mastery comes first. 

Young men and women of to-day, ye hope and promise of to-morrow, 1 do 
not know that I can recognise in you a band of devoted servants of society. We 
cannot all be great men, but great deeds are within the reach of all. Great deeds 
include simple acts of kindness and social service. Be our sphere of influence what 
it may, be it small or be it large, there is sure to be ample scope in it for loving 
service to humanity. If you wish that in future years, you may be able 
to look back over the distance traversed, without remorse, and feel happy 
for having lived a full and complete life, my advice to you is : join 
some group, club or organization affording scope for social servicte. 
If your college has a welfare league, take an active part in its work. If there be 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other group run by 
older memDers of society, preferably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
and collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the principles of 
corporate life and co-operation and acquire the team-spirit essential for working 
jointly with others. 

I would not, however, advise you to be in a hurry to join a political party. 
By all means take an interest in politics, but take time before you decide to throw 
in your lot with any particular political party. Keep yourself free to approach 
great issues affecting the progress and happiness of your countrymen, uninfluenced 
by the bias of party ties or of party passions. Remember that on the day yon join 
a party you pledge your word that tot party’s thoughts and convictions shall also 
be your thoughts and convictions. There will be time enough to plunge into the 
whirlpool of party politics, if you care to, and even then you will be lucky if you do 
not find tot you have fettered your judgment and mortgaged your independence. 

Alter you pass out from the University, do not miss a single opportunity to 
join a useful organization and to make yourself helpful to society. Repay, while 
^ere is time and opportunity, the debt you owe to it. What a golden opportunity 
now awaits you to assist in the work of spreading literacy among the masses of 
this country and educating the adult population generally I These people are, 
literMly, thirsting for knowledge. May it be given to each one of you to quench 
the thirst of at least a small group of them 1 Never ask, '^where is the time?” 
That is the refuge of the idler and the shirker, who though be lives rich and dies 
rich dies a drotor to society. Among the papers of bir William Jones, famous 
linguist, Judge of the Supreme Court and founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
was once discovdled a slip of paper on which he had inscribed a couplet, showing 
how he divided the twenty-four hours of the day. I commend that couplet to 
you in the hope tot it may be a source of inspiration to you : 

’’Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven I” 

The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr, H. (7. Papworth, 
Principal, Madras Presidency College, at the annual Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held at Chidambaram oo the Otb. October 1939 

It was a very great honour to me to receive an invitation from His Excellency 
to Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address this year on the Degree Day 
of the University. It has been my furiviJege to be a member of Annamalai 
University since its foundation ten years ago, and it is a source of great Ipride 
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^oajtn cmtweign m value any servicea that I can have rendered to the University. 

1 crave your indul^ce for these personal allusions, but I have made them 
lor this reason*-that 1 want you to feel that ^^cu are being addressed to-day, not 
«>y“«niment outsider, but by a fellow-member - ^f your own University, who 
Mturally ^has^ at heut both your welfare and also the reputation and goal report 
of the University which now lie largely in ^our hands. 

In this address I m not going to weary you with an account of the history 
*®iT education in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonly 

eiaiM educational problems. These. I know, have been topics with whicn 
othm, honoured by an invitation to address a University Convocation, have often 
dealt; and the air is thick with the dust of past and present educational 
controversies, 1 sometimes think that we have discussed educational problems 
od nauseam, and the dust we have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 
still, unable to progress because of the very pillars of dust that our endless 
controversies have raised. You, new graduates of the University, will want to he 
up and doing, so I prefer to offer you a tew words of help as to how to use the 
equipment the University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
will live for the rest of your lives expats, and has a right to expect, from men 
and women endowed with your privil^es. 

A University is a Society created by rightful authority for the impartation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, therefore, will expect you to be erudite. 
You have had opportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those whom you teach will expect your knowledge to be sound and 
itiiable. Continue your reading, ever widening its orbit, so that the soundness 
and reliability of your learning may not fail. You must also be modest in your 
learning ; there is no creature on earth more objectionable than the intellectual 
snob. Itemember that the subjects you have studied and in which you have 
spedalised here are not the whole of knowledge ; they are not the Inst word that 
Truth can reveal. You must apprehend hy experience, by contact with others 
and by friendly exchange of views the place of your knowledge in relation to the 
infinite world of Truth. Bemember that no one nation, no one religion, no one 
society or constitution has a monopoly of truth. Eschew therefore intellectual 
pride and be eager and willing to absorb new knowledge and new ideas wherever 
you find them. Cnange your views and your opinions whenever the revelation 
of new knowledge and new truths requires it ; and don’t be ashamed to admit 
that you have done so. 

Addison once said **the intrinsic value of an old coin does not consist in its 
erudition.” He was using the word here to mean perfect workmanship. Your 
University’s first gift to you is erudition ; and I would say to you, Be modest in 
your learning, but be thorough and reliable in your application of it ; that is, in 
your workmanship. 

^e second gift which your University offers you is Culture, which, though 
not an inseparable companion of erudition, may by assiduous training be an 
accompaniment of it. By Culture we mean the cultivation or training of the 
mind U man, his mental faculties, his tastes and his manners. When the 
development of a man’s mind, his tastes and his manners has reached a level 
wh ic h we may describe by the word 'refinement’, that man hss reached a state 
which we call ‘cultured.’ ^ . . , , ^ ^ - 

In the att^nment of this condition which I have called rennement , it is 
necessary that all the three mentioned faculties should together hane reached that 
levd* Intdlectual brilliance, without a concomitant cultivation of tastes and 
manners is not culture. Intellectual superiority, mental cleverness, which makes 
n man what we call ‘brainy*, may be, and sometimes is, combined with vulgar 
god boorish manners ; and thus the person merely equipped with intellectum 
brilliance is sometimes most offensive. A cultured man is never offensive. At the 
aSnelime, I do not think i% iH possible to cultivate our tastes and manners to a 
SSe of refinement without the aid of a well-train^, well-disciplm^ and well- 
edniSl intellect. “Culture”, said Matthew Aniold, ‘‘is AeacquaintiM om^^ 
with the best that has been said and known in ihe world. Yes, efiication is 
knowledge must be acquired in the usual ha^ sjshools of learning ; but 
nSrTaMW^nisit&n of facta and data, bu^ an understanding and disinterested 
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Dt upon tilt bait that hat beam aaid and known in 0ba woild. Not 

wd and oflbnaifa eritbiam upon tba baat that othm ba?a dona or 

|iw,. hut an infonnad and kindly Judgment ; a frea play of tba mind i 

aa mm paatuiaa ao oaxafnlly eulti?atad by the b«t of tiioaa who hafo gona'l 

ua. raaaa may ba found in the great daasioa, the acianoaB, tba diaeorariaa, tiba 
literaluxa, tba lallgiona, the pniloaophiaa, the music, the paintinga, tba aonlptaiaab 
and in many other ocAnpartmenta of that great treatuxa cheat of . knowledge whidi 
ia our inMitanoe. In order to attain the xaAnement of a on 


_ > eultnr^ mind, a I 

or woman muat haya delved fairly thoroughly at least into soma of thaaa intottaotnal 
treaauxas ; for culture is not compatibla with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mindL ao with his tastes ; they too will ba of 
xafineinent. A_ man’s tastes, are, his likings— the things ha Ukas^ tte thim ha 

hoobia% 


apniaeiatea; 


nng, 1^ education, his reading, his azparianoa, his 


and perhaps most of dlliis friendsliips, will have made him like what Is good 
and beautifn], and hate what is bad and ugly. And ha will have aoqniiad 
an instinctive perception of the difference'betwaen wnat is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and what is ugly. This, T think; is what is maanl 
by oultured or refined tastes. 


Many people, of course, have no perception of the difference batwaan beauty 
and ugliness, in architecture, for instance, positive ugliness makes no imnrasskm 
upon some people. You have only to look at the houses they build, the ehurches 
t&y put up, and the way they furnidi them or ornament them. In musiek many 
have no discernment ; in literature, no taste ; in the arts generally, no knowledge; 
and hence no interest But the refinement of taste is an essential m cultnia. Thera 
is, of course^ no fixed hall-mark by which this level can be reeognisait. But 
evidence of it can be discerned— in the tilings with which a man sunoonda him- 
sdf ; the books he reads ; the furniture he uses ; the music ha likes : the friends 
he makes ; and perhaps in his dress, for, if he has good taste, he won’t overdo the 
colour Bchcma or exaggerate the fauiion. 

likewise, too, in manners, the cultured man will not over-do them, nor bo 
affected. The refinement of hia manners will be natural, not forced or arliieiaL 
He will have charm and will naturally put others at their case. He will not eanae 
emharraeement. He will easily asBociate with anyone, and others wUl find no 
difficulty in associating with him. Truly, a cultnred man 
**Can tfdk with crowds end keep hie virtue, 

Or walk with kings— nor lose the common tench.” 


A enltured man or woman, therefore, will be erudite, of deep and extensive 
reading, and of catholic tastes and interests. But he will be free from fanatidem, 
lor hie enthusiasms will be tempered by breadth of knowledge and vision. Hie 
wdl-trained and disciplined mmd will be flexible like a sword of fino-tempoed 
bM, the true kind of flexibility, which neither breaks under a strain, nor aaonficea 
to any expediency ite faith ana ite prindplee, vdiich are its power. Farther to theee 
two gifts of erudition and culture which your University offers yon. tfaeve is 
another without which they will be of email avail ; that is, the gift of Integrity. 

Integritaa mesne something complete, entire, unimpaiim, end so in its appUea- 
tion to our gifts and our use of them it means uprightnesB. honesty and Idr deal* 
ing with all men ; steadily pursuing the path that lies before os, looking neltiier to 
the ri^t nor to the left You have promised today that yon will promota tiw 
causea of morality and sound kaming. and that you will uphold and advanoa 
aodal order and tM; iwell-beiog of your fellow men. In Madras University, whidi 
is yonr mother university, the gr^nates also promise that they will mamtein the 
purity and reputation of the callings which they may follow, and that they will 
not deviate from the straight path of thdr honourable exercise by making thdr 
Irowledge, that ia all thdr gifti^ subservient to nnworthy ends. Make this promiae 
also yonr own, and remember these promises ; for they are sometimea fiwgottan. 
There is nothing more tragic than to sec a professional man in disgrace; or to see 
ft gifted men in power or position using nis gifts, his power or his putmage 
ubrii^tfally. Emdition, Culture tnd Int^iy : with these three gifts ft man may 
well reach a high position in his life or in hie piofeesion ; but he will do nothing 
common or mean in hie eeeich for dietinction. Thus endowed, you nay go far, 
and your work for humanity may be of infinite worth. 

We are Hving in troubled tim^ and the spectre of war has onoe Main 
appeared and wOl surely bring its attendant hmors. All the efforts which Mfu 
bean made; and they have been many, to preserve the peace of mankind have failed> 
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of nvd national ambitiona and aeonomie eladiea, ladur than of the tftr* mi 
wtach, in mte of appMtanoM ia lamt amongat the peo|dei of the woildrWhara 
nationa and laligiona have toled, u it poaaible fw the great aietethoode of learning 
to oomecloeK tog^er and to find opportuni^ of aerviee to humanitgr t' The 
vnivmitiet of the world, those great ariatocracie^ o£ learning, have kept ao mooh 
to ^maelvM and ^ve never exploitid those vast opportunities o« ewvioe to 
mwkind, whi^, if &ey could only come together, they would surely find. Amongst 
universities all would be friends and allies : there would be no. enemies^ If ua 
best men and women of the world’s universities could get together and broadcast 
their messages, they surely could convince the world, in the words of Lord Althorp 
oyw a hundred years ago, **that the phantoms of national glory and nationu 
triumph were not worthy the expense ot blood and treasure by whicfi they must be 
pure wed.’’ This experiment has never been tried ; this league of erudition, culture 
and integrity has never been formed ; but 1 put it to you as a suggestion worthy 
of your tbou|rht.What an incalculable and lasting service it would be to all mankind 
if the universities of the world could liberate that good will which, as 1 have said, is 
latent amongst the peoples of the world. In the re-establishment of peace which 
must surely come, old methods may again fail. Above all other classes of men and 
women, cannot the universities, if ' 
barriers of nations 7 


they will, speak and be he^ across the 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address dellverd by Sir Nilratan Sircar at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at Bezwada on the 7th. 
Oehiher 1989 : — 

I am thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. 

My mind spontaneously j^es back at this moment to the day when the great 
Bengfdr religious teacher, Sri Cnaitanya, visited this sequestered region more than four 
centuries ago, to preach the gospei of Vai^navisxn and by his intimate association 
with idl classes of people, among whom he worked and lived, he forged a link that 
binds it to my Province. There are hints in accounts of his southern travel that he 
met powerful Vaishnava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavari ude, which perhaps 
partially covered the Andhra territory. He also came in contact with many scho- 
lars of the Tamil race. Sri Chaitanya met many renowned scholars like Bam Oirit 
a Buddhist leader, Dhundiram Tirtha of the Tungabhadra region, Mathur Pandit 
a Bamayat Vaishnava of Tripadi, Madhavendra Bhuj of the Nursing temple and 
Bharga of Tripatra. Sri Chaitanya’s spiritual ministrations were greatly appre- 
ciate over a large tract of country from Puri to Bameswaram, which certainly 
comprised among others, parts of tne Andhra country. He not only spread his 
religion there, but coming across two great works, the Brahma Samhita and 
Karnada^ discovered by him somewhere on the banks of the Krittimala, he got 
a new impulse in his emotional experiences, and enriched his imported knowledge 
with his own interpretations. 

I desire, at the outset, to refer to the wish for a separate autonomous Provi- 
nce that is uppermost in the minds of the people of Andbradesa. This is, I believe, 
a eenuine and legitimate aspiration. You ask for this coiistitutional change whole 
heartedly for as adequate development of the part of the country inhalnted 
hv Telemi-SDeaking people. A glimpse into the proud record of the political 
MdcultSSil^^efcimmteof the peSpto of Andbradesa in the pwt fully msti- 
fies your ambition. Although your very just demand has, for present, been 
it may be hoped that in view of the influ^twl support that the project 
ofan MtonomouB Andhra province has giready received, from different quarters, it 
will ba realized before long, when you will have an opportunity for self-expression 

^ *H4o*aSalSShment University may, in fac^ be takra to be an earnest 

of the desire of the people of Andbradesa to take into their own hands the 
of^ cultural Mde of their activities and direct them along . channda 
would be conducive to a proper and a^uate growth. It is grati^ing to find that 
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wlliila the Aiort epeee of thirteea jeini you haTo been able to make venr anbetaa- 
tial mrqsraM, and that in addition to the moral and intdleotual aappoit you have 
received; m provincial Government, geoerona and pablio*Bpmted eidaena and 
ealightebed public bodiea have come forward to back up your efforta 
by auitable financial anpport. Thie Mahariqa Of Jeypore haa laid ua under a deep 
debt of gratitude by hip pmnody benefaotiona. Nevertheleaa, it muat be admitM 
that the prevent reaenroea of the Univeraity are quite inoommenaurate with ita 
needa, and ihat if it ia to be enabled to fulfil its obligationa even to a limiM 
estent, ampler and more liberal reaouroea moat be forthcoming. 

It ia encouraging to find in thia connexion aome of the local bodiea .. your 
area contributing to the funda of the Univeraity^ The example aet by the Madras 
Government in accepting the principle that local bodiea might contribute liberally 
to the Univeraity and that no objection would be raiaed by them except on ground 
of financial inability ia Wothy of emulation by other Provincial Goverumenta. 

I desire to offer you my aincereat congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct of reaeareb. Your record of researcnea 
carried on by teachers of the Univeraity, both from the points of view of quality 
brings you credit and confers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research in such a wide variety of subjecta as Economics, Commerce 
History, Politics, Philosophy. Telegu Literature and different branches of Physics, 
Chemistry, Technology and Medical Sciences, and also to contribute original papers 
on them, apart from serving as an inspiration to students, ia a very hopeful augury 
for the future development of the University. The results of your experiment 
of creation of new Chairs for really capable and competent persona, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with very great interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the diffusion of higher reducation much 
faster than might otherwise be expected. The proposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjects is a step in the right direction. It is gra- 
tifying to note that the Technological Department has won the Government of 
India prize for sugar technology. 

I am happy to find that you desire to give to music a recognized place among 
the BubjeetB of study. This will be widely appreciated because of its value in awak- 
ening and developing the aesthetic faculty, which is an important human gift. 
In fact a training in music has been found by cducationalisU to be almost as 
important as the training of the intellect through languages, science, mathematics. 
You are extremely fortunate in having a special advantage over others in this 
matter on account of the exceptional aptitude for music with which people of 
Andradesa are endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other Provinces. 


While dealing with the future lines of development of the University your 
last report refers to the questiou of educational reconstruction. It appean that 
some time ago the Government of your Province addressed you on the subject of 
Secondary and University education and that after due consideration you communi- 
cated to the Government your views on the problems involved. They subsequently 
informed you that it was their desire to dve early effect to the scheme £ey had 
formulated on the suinect. This involved the elimination of the Intermediate classes 
and extension of the degree course by a year. The new proposal, no doubt, meant 
a very important change. ' 

In some of the^other Provinces also changes of a similar nature have been 
advocated. In fact. He need of educational reconstruction in all ita stages ia l^ing 
canvassed all over the country, and the question haa engaged the attention of a 
host of educational experts and authorities and been discuaaed from widely differ- 
ent view points. There can be no doubt that the time is quite ripe for a thoroiiuh 
overhauling of the entire educational system in India and with the introduction 
of provincial autonomy it should be possible to introduce a well-planned and pro- 
perly integrated scheme of education from the lowest to the highest stage. In order 
tha«t aqy refonn that may be introduced in your scheme of studies mw be effective 
it ia m absolute importance that those responsible for primary and secondary 
education should be induced to take the needed step for improvement and reform 
along with any measures of reconatruetiou that may be undertaken in the noner 
stipes. In order that a modera U^vetrity may be able to fulfil its purposes ma 
proper manner and on an adequate sede, it is necessary that there sWid be a 
clear understoding of the conception of general liberal education, the University 
bring the coiei vuucationd authority responsible for fostering surii education in 
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ill area of operation. Thie Ib noodod in view of the fact that there hai been a 
ooiMidorable cUirorcnco of opinion even among eminent educationaliBts as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the da^s Plato and Aristotle expressed thdr ideas 
on the snbicut. It is contoiidcd by certain critics that any education other than 
purely literary and purely scientific cannot l>e included in any s^eme of general 
libenu education and that such education is beyond the sco|)e of any university. 
This has resulted in eonsidcrablo hxiec thilMig as to the relative importance of 
purely literary and scion tihe studies on thc^%ne hand and studies oi so-called 
utilitarian or iion-ciiltural subjects on the othbr. There is also much confusion of 
thought as to how far the university is the proiier authority for imparting tec^ical 
education. 


Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work* The aims of Education and Other Essays^ 
(1029), refers to the sul)jcct at some length. A national system of education. Prof. 
Whitehead thinks, should make use of three main methods, namely, the literary 
ciirricnlum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that each 
of these curricula should iiK ludc the other two. '^What I mean is” he adds *^that 
every form of cdncalion should give the pupil a technique, a science, an assertmeiit 
of general ideas, and aest hetic aiiprcciation, and that each of these sides of bis training 
should be illuminated by the others. La<^k of time, even for the most favoured 
pupil, makes it impossible to develop fully cat'h curriculum. Always there must 
be a dominant empDasis. The most direct aesthetic training natually falls in the 
technical curriculum in those cases when the training is that requisite for some 
artistic craft. But it is of high imiiortance in bo^ a literary and a scientific 
education.” Explaining further Prof. Whitehead says : *^No human being can 
attain to anything but fragmentary knowledge and a fragmentary training of his 
capacities. There are, however, three main roads along which we can proceed with 
good hope of advaiicdag towards the best balance of intellect and character : these 
are the way of literary culture, the way of scientific culture, the way of technical 
culture. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without grave loss 
of intellectual af.*.tivity and of diameter. But a mere mcchauicol mixture of the 
three curricula will produce bad results in the shape of scraps of information 
never interconnected or utilised. Wc have already noted as one of tha strong 
points of the traditional literary culture that all its parts are eo-ordinated. The 
problem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, %vhether literary, scientific, 
or technical, and With loss of co-ordination to infuse into each way of education- 
something of the other t\vo.” 


Prof. Whitehead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a libetplr 
education is fallacious. In his opinion ; “There can be no adequate technical afih- 
cation which is not lilieral, and no liberal education which is not technical : that, 
is, no education which docs not impart both technique and intellectual vision. In 
simpler language, education should turn out the pupil with somcthiiig he ean -do 
well. This intimate union of practice and theory aids both. The intdllect does 
not work best in a vacura. The slimuhitioii of creative impulse requires, espeexafly 
in ihz case of a child, the quick transition to practice. Geometry and mcehaDica 
followed by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics Is 
verbiaixe.** 

Yoiir UiiivcrBity, I am glad to find, kas taken the right cour*o by ^In^ng 
technical studies in its curricuia. I have lakcu the liberty of qnotuig the views 
of I*ro£essor Whitehead, at some length, because he has dealt with Ae subject in 
a masterly way. This, it may be (wiieetcd, should give a proper lew to our nni- 
versities and strengthen the position of those who desire the nnivcrsities to under- 
take on a more systenuitrc and extended scale work in the sphere of applied science^ 
A reference to tlie late Thomas H. Huxley's ol)Bcrvatk)iis on the subjwt, expressed 
more than half a century ago, in his remarkably vigorous and lucid language, 
will be found both interesting and iji8triu;tivc. When discussing the question with 
reference to the state of technical etlucation in England, in his times, nc urgra 
that the preliminary education of the student pursuing technical courts shall 
have bwn such ns to have given him command of the common implemrats of 
learning and to have created a desire for the tilings of the imderstanding : that be 
“should devote the precious hours of preliminary education to things of the mmd. 
which have no direct and immediate bearing on his branch of industry. Jbough 
they lie at the foundation of all realities and that the education ^at 
workshop “should be entirely devoted to the strengthening o* the body, the elevation 
of the moral faculties^ and the cultivation of the mtdligcnce, aud especially to the 
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iaibaliiE the mind with b broad and clear view of the laws of that natnnd world 
with the components of which he will have to dealJ’ Huxley’s advice was as 
valuable as that given by Professor Whitehead now. 

us torn our attention for a lew minutes to medicine and public health on 
the teaching of .vhich your University has devoted considerable attention* 

It is quite possible that in the middle ages the systems of medical treatment 
prevalent in India were, in many respects, more advanced than those in vogue 
elsewhere at the time# Although remarkable advances were made by the ancient 
Indian physicians and surgeons, who laid the foundations of medical science in this 
countiy, these savants became bound up, in course of time, by traditions, with tte 
lesuU that knowledge instead of progressing, actually retrogressed in the subsequent 
ages, and the effect of this was that no important discoveries and no improvements 
were made since the ancient treaties wore written* The ancient systems, Itowovor 
admirable, in many respects* were necessarily undevolop^, in the absence of a 
solid foundation of thp basic sciences of physics, chemistry, bacteriology, biology, 
phyuolpgy, pharmacology, pathology, hygiene, etc*, and ran mostly on s^ieculative 
lines* The treatment of diseases was " necessarily empirical, no corresponding 
improvement of these sciences having taken place in India during the nineteenth 
century when remarkable scieutiiic progress was being cousolidated in the Western 
world. 


When the British came to India they brought with them some British 
€ittgeona,;who hold ^arge of hospitals for British soldiers, chiefly catering to the 
weeds cff jthe arnry. The need dor training Indums in Western medicine arose out 
'd *the necessity of having moderately paid Indian assistants to these surgeons. The 
tot medical school after the Western system had been opened in Oalcutta in 1824 
Between that year and 1835* when the Medical Colleges of Calcutta and Madras 
were started, medical teaching was imparted in the vernacular by translatinir 
Snglish books, as also by assimilating the essential features of the indigenous 
mtems of i^cine, by organising teaching through the agency of the Sanslmt and 
Madmssa OoMepcs in Calcutta* ^ Although the first two medical colleges established 
in C^utta Md Ms^ wore founded in 1835, they were affiliated to the Unlver- 
vecsi^ m la^ and 1^ respeotivdy. But st was :not until 1906 that the need for 
thehsii^ Btadasd w^ There are now ten UniversilS 

grade Medical Collies re Indiai recluding one ezclnsively for women. ^ 

With to pasito of to Indian Medical Oounoil Act in 1933, attempts have been 
S medical teaching to a highqr and more unif^ 

•tandard. The medical cnrnoula have undergone many changes since 1892 when 
direct oonnection was estobUshed between the Indian Medical College and^ 
Oeneral Mtedied Coundl 0 ^ United Kingdom. The Medical C^STof Into 
has recently made mathematics a eompnlsory subject in the premedical scie^ 

the study of i 

and that no student 

eliDicd gioap of ^iecta util lie hn the exami^ aS he haTa ot^ 

Detent knowle^ of the Mbjeete of Aen two Teen. The Conncil has dwi riirhUv 
Ud down that throoghont the wlude period of study tiie attention of LIm 
■ todent should be duected to the importanoe of the preventive aeneBta nf 
medicine and of mcaeniee foe the aneument and muatenanoe of normal heaJtii 
All^ngh the Indian Medical Council has done good work wifltia the short 
period of its cxistenca handicap to co-ordinated progrem in the ta«chi«g ^ nuHicinn 
^ Burgery in In^^hee u n result of the control <2 this 

by the General Medidfi Council of the United Kingdom. 

The special needs of Into and of Indian students must be kept in view in 
framing a medical curriculum and in introducing appropriate courses of trSnim? 
Indian students and Indian condiUons should reodve :8pecial emphsais Horn ^ 
ttohers. A lair amount of researdi work has been carried ont by Indian workm 
on diseases prevalent in this country within the last 4 or b deeades : hree^ 
Indian orientation to medical teaching can very well be given now by thore whom 
responsible for the same. Research is the sap of the plant of reienoe. 
every teaching institution must enconrage research work among its tesdiers 
students. Researches into the etiology and pathology of unexplained diseases and nn 
toapy, particularly in the domain of indigenous drug- un 

attention. With excellent natural 'advantiigeB 


^^should receive special 

climate and plant flora, and sdequatetaSiSIg^of 
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itndentB in chemistry and allied eublecta for handling these and other relevant 
spatters, it should not be necessary for her to depend wholly on imports. Each 
time a war blockades the communications between the West ana the East we raslise 
our helplessness in the matter of the supply of medicinal preparations and 
ehemicals. I hope the young generation which 1 see before me here will try to 
remove these wants in a large measure. 

A time has come when we should givevfi public health orientation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in consonance with the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner or a public health worker will have to 
deal with. Every medical student should be made to participate in public heal^ 
activities as part of his training in medicine and public health. Public health diplo* 
mas are now granted to medical graduates in various provincial universities, al- 
though most of them at the present are post-graduate. Madras and Bombay are 
the only two Universities which give the B. Sc„ degree in Public Health. 

Let us now devote a few moments in assessing the number of qualified medical 
men and public health workers needed to take care of and to rehabilitate the 
health of 6t)0.000 villages. If we have to supply one qualified doctor and one 
qualified public health man to a group of three villages, we shall require 2(X¥)00 
workers of each category to put a well-considered scheme into operation. As a 
result of scientific medical teaching for the last 100 years, we can now supply 
35,000 qualified doctors and only a few hundred public health workers for tm 
above purpose. If we go on at this rate, it will take for us ^another ^ years to 
raise India to an up-to-date world level. The need for rapid progress in these 
directions is, therefore, obvious. As in medical relief, so in public health, we 
should have field demonstration centres in connection with teaching. These supply 
a student with a proper outlook about his reiqmnsibilities to the community 
without s^ich he is likely to be .a misfit 

The Universities have tried 4e keep in touch with post-mdnade training and 
research ainoe >the opening of the 'Calcutta School of Tromcal medicine and Hygiene 
in and the Au-India Institute cd Hygiene Siird Pnnlic Health in 1932. While 
these institutes have many indivtdnals as torchbearers for the rest of India, there 
is no reason why every uaivmsity should not encourgage the eat^tdi- 
ment of provincial institutes for the purpose of a 4iuicher output of the niunhcr 
of workers as well iis of the volume of work, for every province dioiild need 
the services of a much larger number of qualified graduates in the near future. 
It is a happy sign that research work is being carrM on in many of the Medical 
Colleges in India and your College, I am glad to note, takes a prominent part 
in this. 

With the establishment of provincial autonomy in the provinces, efforts are 
bting made to give official recognition to the Ayurvedic, Unani and Homeopathic 
systems of medicine. The basic science of chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology arc the same all over the imld. The present tendency 
to register petitioners of varions so-callcd systems of medicine, lacking systematic 
scientific training of any tort, is a move in the wrong dlreciioD. Wc do not call a 
barrister or an advocate now practising in India according to communal 
denominations. Science is nrogressive and must be the same throughout 
tile world. The criterion of the right of a doctor to medical practice, or to 
the privilege of registration, must depend on the basic knowledge he possesses of 
the fundamental sciences of chemistry, physics, anatomy, physiolc^, |jhnrroaf;ology, 
pathology and of medicine, surgery, midwifery and other cognate siibjocts. No 
system of medicine. Ayurvedic, Unani or any other can get on without the help 
of modern basic sciences, 'llicrc should be no sjurit of communnlism or oppor- 
tunism or false economy concerning matters ot life and death of millions of 
ignorant and helpless villagers whom wc have failed to educate or elevate. Ihe 
question of prevention of epidemic diseases cannot be successfully solved, unless 
scientific methods of proved efficiency are adopted. How can wo apply all the 
different systems of mMicinc towards this end ? The proper move snould be to 
have only one medical science which has been worked out by the scientists all 
over the world, incorporating into it whatever good there may l)c in the indigenous 
m^ical sciences of the country. If this m done there will be only one medical 
register in the country which should facilitate the control of medical relief and 
sanitation for the entire population. It is for this reason tliat 1 am compdled 
to discourage the teaching of the so-called medical systems, williout the help of 
the basic sciences. If India is to achieve her place among the first rank uatioDS 
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of the world, die mnst advance with the help of modern sciences and she must 
discQttxaM retr(mde measures of the sort that are being encouraged in some of 
the provinces, without fore*thought and imagination. 

Among the problems of reform that await solution the most pressing is the 
use of one’s own mother tongue as the medium of instruction in place of the 
English language. Quito a large proiiortion of students are now found to be 
unfitted for the University courses. This proportion has increased considerably 
with the growth in the number of students taVing up college courses. This serves 
as a serious handicap to proper progress and development. Among the ' causes 
of this defect, the very unnatural practice of the use of a foreign tongue as the 
medium of instruction may be considered to be the most important. Dr. Kabindra- 
nath Tagore describes in nis picturesque and inimitable language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arrangement In the course of his Oonvocation Address 
at the Calcutta University dcliverM two years ago he says : *'\Vc know of parasitic 
creatures in the animal world, that live and die in utter dependence on their hosts. 
Ihey are able to eke out a living, but arc forever crippled in the growUi of their 
limbs and organs. Such has been the case with our modern school and college 
education. It nas from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, 
though nouridiment has not been altogetlier lacking, it has been obtained at the 
cost of all round dcvelopment~HSo much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own ahortiveness. Acenstomod to live by borrowing, it has come to measure 
attainment by largeness of debt : it has signed a bond of servitude to the thinkers 
of other lands. Ihose who receive such education cannot produce what they 
consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, their academic success 
depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and their own fnturlty of thought, their 
courage of conviction, their creative inspiration, hare all been enfeebled. It goes 
without saying that the only way of revival from such chronic debility is by the 
assimilation and application of the subiect-matter of education through one’s own 
language, just as, in order to incorporate food-stuffs into the body, they have to 
be chewed with one’s own^ teeth,, saturated with one’s own digestive juices.” My 
nniverai^ has just adopted the use of Bengali as the medium of instruetion as 
also of examination in plaee of English in many of the courses in the Arts and 
Bdeace Faculties. Similar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 

example of Japan is of ciaasic importance and should give us courage and 
hope. It is true that there will be difficiilticB in the beginning, such as 

preparatioD of prtmr text-books, etc., but these, it has been found, are not 

insurmountoeble. When medical education for Indians was first introduced 
by the foitish, the needed text-books were 8])cedily prepared for the students ; 
judged by the results, of similar use of one’s own mother tongue in the 
Biimy am examiaation of the medical subjects in the lower standard 

of medical sdiools, there can be neither any fear nor any misgiving as to the 
■uectaa of any enterprise in this direction. 

I have to address a few words of advice to the recipients of degrees to-day, 
who are now ready to enter life as responsible citizens. Do not consider tliat I am 
presumptuous enough to think that I can say anything new or anything that you 
do not know. But I should ask you to bear in mind, above everything else, 
tiiat the chief resf>on8ibility for the future progress of the country rests on you 
youtha of India. It is true that you*will have to work hard to achieve iiulivicfual 
oompe^enee and advancement, but true social efliciency can never he attained so 
long as each individual is not prepared to contribute his best gifts to society and 
to enjoy advimtages which society can offer him. In fact, this process of 
Belf^reanzation Virough social life is the best result of the educative process. What 
hi ne^ed, therefore, is that you should foster a life of social service based upon 
devotion and a proper spirit of sacrifice. 

It must be your aspiration, as it is the desire of every Indian who loves his 
or her motherland, that India should not lag behind any country in the various', 
spheres cd her social or national activily. Take^ for instance, the problem of 
educational advance, the basis of all national progress. If India expects to be 
treated on a footing of emiulity by the progressive countries of the world, the first 
thing needed is that the caucational backwardness of her people should be removed 
within the shortest possible time. Other iieoydc have shown that it is possible to 
achieve this result if proper measures are adopted. Now that, rcsiKinsiblc ministers 
of autonomous provincjcs are empowered to deal with all problems relating to 
education, our progress in this direction should be rapid. It is Dossible for you, 
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TiMg gndttAtet of the onivenity. to throw youreelveB heart and soul Into thia 
neUe work and do your bit by helping in various ways the diffusion of enlighten- 
meiil among the vast masses of your countrymen and countrywomen, who are sunk 
in abysmal ignorance and in the grossest illiteracy. Educated youngmen in some 
of the Provinces have already shown the way . by undertaking such work. But the 
inbblem is of such importance and magnitnie as to require a properly devised 
scheme hnr comprehensive action throughout tf|jentire country. In this connection 
it is not out of place to state that among the rehledial measures for unemployment 
among educated men and women adopted by some of the foreign countries, the 
overhauling and reorganization of the system of schools is one. 

Another very important sphere in which young medical graduates can under- 
take similar welfare work is improvement of public health. I have * Iready spoken 
on the subject at some length. Those who have gone through the recently published 
report of the Public Health Commissioner of India must have seen how severe is 
the havoc and how extreme the suffering that are caused by preventible and 
remediable diseases in India. It is possible to reduce the heavy mortality very 
oonsiderably and to give relief to the unparalleled miseiy and distress that is cavMM 
to an incredibly large percentage of the population, to a recent work, A 
Cmturff of Municipal Progi^eas, the editors, Professor Harold J. Laski, and 

Ifessrs. W. Ivor Jennings and William A Robson, of the University of 

London, describe how during the past hundred years the death rate in England 
has been' halved, the infantile mortality reduced by three quarters, and Cholera 
which used to be a periodical menace is now considered to be something 'remote 
and oriental.’ They further observe : "One hundred years ago people expcc^M to 
have die small-pox as now they expect their dogs to have distemi)er ; to-day, on 
the average, it is the cause of one in a million deaths. One hundred years ago, the 
Webbs have told us, nearly every person was either recovering from or sickening for 
enteric lever ; now it causes less than six in a million deaths. The other infect- 
ious diseases said such diseases as tuberculosis have been reduced to proportions, 
which would have been regarded a century ago as almost Utopian. These are facts 

which can be proved by statistics. We cannot prove in that way the enormous 

increase in the comfort and convenience of the pronle. Nor can we prove in the 
same way that without the develcpment of educational and related services 
modem commerce and industry would be impossible. Yet a moment’s reflection 
shows that it must be so. The enormous developments in the technique of industry 
and of business administration have been possible only because we are not merely 
a healthy but also a literate people. Indeed, our whole democratic system rests 
upon an educated electorate.’’ A small state like YogoslaVia has achieved a splen- 
did record during recent years in the domain of pieventive and remedial modic^ 
relief to the population, and Soviet Russia’s efforts in such directions are. perhaps, 
unequalled by any other country in the world. What others have b^n able to 
accoUiplish, we should also be able to do. 


It is imperative that the wealth of the country should be adequately increased 
by proper measures of industrial and agricultural develoi>ment. This is needed not 
only with a view to removing the conditions of abject poverty and indescribable misery 
in which the vast mass of the people of India pass their days, but also for concerting 
proper measures of national development. In all this it is, of course, the primary 
duty of Government to take the initiative. But if you realize your resioiisiliility, 
vott will be kble to render suitable help either as future citizens, or. as future 
legislators, or as public servants or leaders of public opinion, or, in other ways. 
Where the people are imbued with a genuine sense of loyalty for their country, 
have an adeauate concern for the commonweal, and arc enthusiastic in their regard 
lor the welfare of tlic general body of citizens, such a country or such a people 
can alone be expected to prosper. 

It is a most tragic circumstance that while India stands in need of the 
services of a vast army of devoted and selfless workers, who could bring enlighten- 
ment to the ignorant and the illiterate, afford relief to the poor and the destitute, 
allay the suffering of the sick and the infirm, and develop in a proper manner (ho 
agricultural, industrial, mineral and other resources of the country which lie 
dormant, the energies of numberless educated young men are running to waste, 
as in the absence of proiicr optiortunitics they are unaifle to earn a living and to 
beoome paeful citizens, if the urgency and gravity of the question were fiilty 
lealised, neither the Government, nor the community would allow things to drift 
any longer. The problem is not peculiar to India only. 
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ElMwhm also rimilar condiUons have existed* and in tome of tfeo 
oomiirriieniiTe action has been taken by the Qovernmenti concerned to tackle the 
nromem. The time has come when the Government in this eonntiy also 

definitely recoanise its obligation in this matter. Youths of India* II yon are 
earnest and ent^rising, yon can play your part in the solution of ^it difilevlt 
problem. Insp^ed by a high ideal and by the spirit of devotion and service to the 
motherland* yon can render material help, on the one hand* in the removid of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks that stand in the way of India’s advance* and on the 
other, in securing the conditions of progress. 

Before I bring my address to a close, 1 desire to refer very briefly to another 
matter of vital importance* namely, the nm of effective measures for the protection 
of the people of India against foreign aggression. The sanguinary conflict that is 
raging since sometime past between different nations has brought home to ail 
thoo^tful Indians the utter helplessness of her peo)>le against any future foreign 
offensive. For over half a century Indian public men have urged that proper 
B^f>B be adopted for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place of the present system* which favours certain classes and 
provinces against others* and that adequate opportunities be given for the appoint- 
ment of educated Indians in the higher ranks of the Army in sufiicientlv luge 
numbers in (wder that India may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
ddence. This just demand has so far met with a ven meagre response. No time 
should now be lost in bringing into being a modem and efficient force manned 
by Indians* without any distinction of class* creed* or* province* in order that the 
lie of the country may be enabled to defend themselves effectivdy agdnst 
Hi attack. Dr. B. S. Bloonje of Nagpur, is entitled to our gratitude for lue 
less efforts for the establishment of the Bhonsla Military Academy at Nasik, 
the first of ito kind started for militaTy training* under non-official auspices. It It 
desirable that Military Training shoald be organized in all the University centroL 
at has been done in Calcutta* to that educated youngmen could be traiiied and 
would be preptred to protect their motherland in case of need. The accounts we 
have in olif Bengali literature show that Bengal was till the eighteenth eentorf 
full of *Telenga Boldiers,’ who were held very formidable in war. It thonid not he 
difficult for you to revive your old martial instincts nnder proper conditions. No 
autonomy or self-government can be real so long as the people concerned me not 
nUe to defend their country and thdr liberty agsiust hostUs asaaoli asidi 


The Mysore University Ginvocation 

The following is the text of the address ddiveied by Sir Jfripndr^ Miffi 
Sirkar at the Convocation of the University of Mysore hdd on the flfith. 


I am grateful to the authorities of the University and to my esteemed friend* 
Sir Mirza Ismail* for this qiiiortunity of meeting and talking to you ^ to-day* 

You who arc of Mysore, are fortunate in having a couaUtutional Ruler* who is 
loved and venerated, and who has devoted himself heart and soul for the ameluim- 
of the condition of his iiooplc. 

You are equally fortunate in having at the bead of your efficient and aympn* 
thetic administnitioii Sir Mirza Ismail whom I have the honour of knowing tines 
I came into ^ich with him in the days of the Round Table Conference end Pro- 
ceedings of the Joint Select Committee. . , ... 

It is not )iOB8iblc for mo to avoid reference to the life and death struggls 
which is now going on in Kiiroi^e. Different ^wts of the world and their affidni 
are now so inter-connected, and our Country is so linked up wi^ Great Britain, 
that if civilisation crashes in Euro}ie under assaults from brute force* we cannot 
but have far-reaching leiwciisBioiis in ^is Country. 

This is not an occasion on which I can appropriately enter the Pdlitieal 
field- but I cannot help saying only two Bcntcnccs about the present situation. . 

The popular and fashionable slogan now-a-days is ‘Down with ImperialMaB*^-- 
bnt none nut those who from Mheir sojourn m tl.c giddy heights of cloudlond it- 
liise to tread on terra firmn, can fail to rc.Mi>sc that as we are situated* it is s i — 
lor thankfulucas that wc arc ym of a j^wci ful empire. 

Coming tn the Convocation- every year over a dozen convocaupn 
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m Mi?md in these dnys end yoniigmen m presented with advice in oopions and 
’ possibly overwhelming quantity. 

1 cannot hope to bo able to tdl you anything whirh will be novel, nniqiie, 
or remorkable-^but at the outset of yonr earoer. after the term i tuition of your 
•oodemie life, yon cannot help realising that you arc about to enter a cold, hard 
and nnsymrathetic world, where in every Mere of activity, professional or other- 
wiiiL thm IB overcrowding to a distressing ^Itgree at a time when the pressure on 
Ikie land is more than it can bear. 

It may be a platitude, but it will bear repetition, if T say that none of you 
eon hope for any success in life unless you can eschew the folly of doing less than 
or only up to wnat is just required and no more, 

1 have no special knowledge of Mysore, but I believe students in Mysore, os 
ebewhere, provide a ready market for poiitk^al exploitation. 

1 shall be the last person to suggest that students should be ignorant of poli- 
tieol currents of thought or of political events. But I do believe that while keeping 
in tou^ with them, in acnicmic days the sense of prot)ortion has to bo prcsenwiC 
and any active part in politics likely to interfere with legitimate activities and studies, 
should M discarded with a firm hand. 

It is however one of the hopeful signs of the day that stndents are more and 
more taking part in social activities, and in this sphere every one of us can moke 
bia eontributiou in his way. 

Many if not all of you who are about to leave the peaceful atmosphere of 
oeodemio life for keen aud scute struggle, must have, 1 am sure, put to yonrsell 
the inevitsble and obvious question, *^Wliat am 1 going to do ?** Where competi- 
tion is keen and ruthless methods ore to be expected from rivals, are there no 
maxima which should be our guiding principle in deciding the question of '^Whot 
am I going to do” and ‘^How am I going to behave” ? 

1 may be repeating an often-told platitude, but 1 do believe that in tbd present 
day, nodifaig is so important as to remember that whatever your sphere of life, 
wlmteveB duties may be your lot to disobarge. work ahould be done with whole- 
hearted seal and devotion, even if that work appears to be drudgery incapable of 
iBidixig itself to any enthusiasm. 

I meri no disrespect for our own people, but one cannot help observing that 
wMe we ore attracted by spectacular work, we have little enthusiasm for the hard 
and silent work, the inevitable and protects drudgery, which is the very founda- 
tion of all beneficial constructive work. Talking of the port of India 1 know well, 
I eon say that, while it is quite easy to get up a crowd of few thousands for a 
political procession or demonstration, it it very difficcnlt to g^ up a bond of fifty 
lor toiling in an unobtrunve way, away from the eye of the public. 

1 would like to moke uoe oi the praent opportunity for telling you that in 
whatever aphere you may be placed in the rapidly deteriorating situation in our 
country in connection with communal and political dissenaicms, it is your duty to 
ponoa and realise what will be oar end, if we go down hill os we ore doing along 
the path of intoieranoe. 

It is an irony of fate that intoleranee la ronning wild in a oountoy which had 
beSQ remarkable for centuries for its spirit of tolerance. 

Innumemble sects and beliefo have flourished in India, often with mutually 
antagonistic ideas and beliefs, but yet thdr followers have been good citizens and 
nehshbours, so very different from the parent times when every community 
•asms to be St the throat of others. 

Intolerance of today, though often professed on religious grounds, has its origin 
in the roee for power, in the matter of oecuring mbs or advantages under the new 
eODStitation. I firmly believe that a person wheuer he Is a Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist 
or a Christian should not give up the anchorage of his own culture and religion ; and 
I take mj, J^t off equally to the Muslim or the Hindu or the Christian who is sincere 

Each one of you, however humble, and insignificant you may be, con contribute 
your mite in purifying the vicious atmosphere of bigotry and auimosity. I^cere 
and with firm conviction in your own faith, you must be able to respect the faiths 
of others. Being myself an old man, lacking in what is uow called the dyiiomio 
enmgy of youth and the '‘revolutionary urge,” 1 believe that in society progress to 
be listing should be wide-based and gradual. Wc have many ills to get rid of, 
but the maxim "more haste and less siieed,” should well be reraemlicrcd. 

I believe that today, at least in that part of India with which I am familiar, 
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indiiltnenoe to our religion runs lupreme in the home and this hie malted in 
instilling in the youth of India, an atmosphere which cannot be beneftdal to the 
oonntry. In saying thus, 1 do not include the generality of our women to whom 
this remark docs jiot a|)])ly. 

I liave wondered though this is a matter on which I speak with diffidenoiL 
whether it is not TOssible in edneationai institutions, to give instructions on broad 
principles of morality and religion, as every thinker will ofimit that there are 
certain large factors which arc common to all systems. ^ long however as 
there ie unreaeoning suspicion in communities that their religion and oulture are 
in danger from others, such a suggestion will be impracticable. 

Btudents of today, who think that they have not all that they deeite, maybe 
interested to know the position, say forty years ago, when I had bm passing 
through my academi^ days. 

We had no unions, no common rooms, very little attention to physical 
cnlture, and none of other facilities which are common features of University life 
today. We were not in touch wiUi any of the professors under whom we were 
studying, and most of them even barely knew our names. Without dilating on 
tois matter, I think 1 am right in saying that there has been improvement in 
every dire<'.t.ion, and you young men today, arc lictter off in many ways than those 
who preceded you, and your own University of Mysore has not been behind any 
other, in attending to the improvement of your academic life. 

It is a pity that you arc not being addressed today by any profound eoholar 
or a renowiK^ scientist, but one who has been merely a Lawyer and whose only 
claim to talk to you lies in his great interest in all affairs connected with students. 

I can realise my own shortcomliigB, manifold as they are ; but I feel con- 
vinced that while each one of you must struggle hard for what is called sucoees to 
life, yet you cannot condemn too much undesirable methods of obtaining that and. 

Success and prosperity are no doubt the idoil of all. but even in this cynical 
world, success by undesirable methods do not obtain recognition commensurate with 
its d^inrce and extent, and the moral background however over-ahadowed at times, 
is always present. 

lliose of you who have passed through this university and are fully aware of 
the ergs advance made as also of the remarkable progress in the State of Mysore, 
need not be reminded of facts which are well known and, I am sure, wdl appre- 
ciated by you. 

That the State has tried sincerely to give increasing ben^ts to ever-inoreasiag 
number of etudente is a conclusion which 1 have formed from reading your reports 
on Education, and other literature which had been so kindly forwarded to me. 

You have to thank the State and your Huler and be grateful to them for all 
that is 'being done to you. No institution in this world is perfect, but what doea 
matter and evoke admiration is the constant effort towards progressive improvement. 

iliere is nothing in any British Indian Province which enables it to say that 
they are in advance of your State and that should bo a cousolation and a source of 
pride to all of you who belong to Mysore. 

To those of you who have attained scholastic success, to them I offer my 
sincere congratulations. 1 equally offer to yon my best wishes for farther success 
in totiire. And 1 conclude by hoping that imbued with trust in God, reverence for 
learning, wisdom and age, with unselfishness and cayiacity for hard work, you will 
bo able to serve India and Mvsore with l^alty and patriotism and I would like to 
conclude by quotMg from wnat was said in a previous Convocation address here, 
namclv, **Never forget that it is the duty of every one of you to think and act in 
the conviction that toe honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour.” 

I^cUes and Gentlemen, I conclude by wishing long and ba]^ life to your 
Biller, and l^ospcrity to the State of Mysore in which you live and carry on your 
activities, academic or otherwise. 

'The Travancore University Convocation 

The following is the teat of the address delivered by lAeuU Uof, G, F. 
Murphy, Resident, Madras Ststes at the first annual Convocation of the Tfavaneoie 
Univcreity hold at Trivandrum on the tlto. November tW 

You have chosen a happy day lor tiiis First Convocation of the University 
of Travancore, coineidiiig ai it does with the Birthday Celebtotions of His Highiiiai 
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4k «nd I rogard it as a compliment to have been adied to come hem 

and m a few wotde. 

iMTancore has been endowed by nature with a wedth of xesonroea. Its lands 
■m tetiie, suitable for widely diverse forms of agricultural devdopment ; its 
for^ are extensive and valuable ; the foil possibilities of its mineral d^^ts axe 
perhaps not yet realized ; it is felt that more can be done with the fishing indnstxy 
that at present. 

Tkavancore is served internally by % excellent system of roads and baek- 
inders. It has its own portiL and acceS; to the railway. Not the least of its 
M^antages^ from the point or view of futmre development, is the Hydro-dectiie 
soheme which will provide cheap power and electric!^. 

Those of you who have been born and have spent your lives hem in\ 
Travanoore, may be inclined to take these advantages entirely for granted, and may 
even be asking yourselves at the moment why I should be calling to your attention 
such jwell-known facts. But to me, after only a few months’ residenceb the 




During my service in other parts of India I have had to deal with States 
fBoed with proolems non-existent here in Travancore ; States whose prospsKRgr 
depended entirely on agriculture, but where the rainfall was scanty, and irr^mion 
schemes impossible ; States consisting mainly of dense forest tracts, but so Ux 
from the Railway that the timber could not be exported profitably ; States wiUi 
valuable mineral deposits, which were being exploited by outsiders with litk 
benefit to the local inhabitants ; States with natural resources, without finances to 
develop them ; and what is more ironical— States with sufficient finances, but no 
natural resources to develop. 

Travancore, however, possesses a problem of its own— an enormous and ever 
increasing population which is already above the average of other parts of India in 
educational qualifications. It is the combination of this highly educated population, 
with the great opportunities of further development of State resources whidi, I 
understand, underlies the inauguration of the University of Travancore. 

To you students who are to-day reemving degrees 1 would say— above all— do 
not consider your degrees as ends in themselves. A degree, to your prospective 
employers, means merely that you have reached a certidn standard in certain 
subjects and if you regard it yourselves as merely Uie first step in your careers, 
you will avoid many disappointments. Your future will depend on your own 
initiative, on the interest you take in increasing your own special subject, on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the demands of everyday life. 

The intensely practical side of scientific research has been demonstrated 
with amazing results in recent years. The production of substitute materials in 
Germany hiM been carried to an extreme that few people would care to imitate 
willingly ; but it proves beyond a doubt that with the aid of, science, you can 
convert an unwanted surplus, or material hitherto considered useless, into products 
necessary to the life of the community. 

As conditions vary according to localities, the poBsibilities of such an idea are 
endless. The Japanese, in their search for new food-stuffs. have treated various 
roots, plants, grasses, even seaweed, never before considered edible, in such a way 
as to provide nutritious food for their hungry millions. A chemical expert in 
America, pondering the problem of surplus oi groundnuts, found literally dozens 
of commercially profitable uses to whitm it could be converted, Including such 
onexpeoted products as varnish, paint, and plastic wood. Nor need y)u say to 
yourselves that undoubtedly these practical applications -of scientific theory wra 
made by men of great experience, with years of research behind them for me 
prindples involved in the manufacture of the eleotrolux refrigerator ww workra 
out by two Swedish students while they were still at the Univem^ in 
Stockholm. 

There would seem, at the present time, to be great opportunities for e^ia- 
lists in some practical, or technical line, but you will not have derived the maxtoum 
benefit from whatever course of study you may have follows m this Univmty, 
if you have not trained your minds to think logically and independently. Clear 
thinking is particularly necessary; in this troubled world, where whole nations are 
bung led astray by catchwords, slogans, and lying propaganda. IJe newspapers 
and the wireless seem at times to mndor rather than help the searoher after truth 
but if you read widely enough, and listen long enough to realize that there are two 
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eOBclaRionf that will be completely eatii^tory to yon* (dooe you have worked theni 
out yoarielvee. 

You hATC no weapons to combat this modern propaganda except the clarity 
and power of your thought process and a balanced emotional outlook. Let noting 
else divert you from using your mind, however painful and prosaic its use at times 
may seem. 

And now, to those of you who are about to start your careers as the first 
graduates of the Untversity of Travancore, I ofler my hearty congratulations^ with 
good wiidies for a successful future. It is an unsettled, exciting world into which 
you me venturing, but for that very reason, your opportunities may be unique. 

The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is ?thc text of the address delivered by Professor Amarnarh JAa, 
Vice-Chancellor, nt the annual Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 
the kSth. November 1939 

I have just admitted you to your degree and charged you to be worthy of the 
same. In wishing you jirosperity and Buccess, renown and career of honourable 
service, I shall employ the words which the ancient preceptors of the laud used in 
bidding farewell to their puiiils : Si^eak the truth. Do your duty. Do not n^eot 
dther your spiritual or your material welfare. Imitate our good deeds alone. Help 
others. Be courteous. When in doubt about your line of conduct, think of some 
good and nobio person, and ask wliat sense of duty, what kindness, what indepen- 
dence of public opinion, he would show in like circumstance. This is the exhorta- 
tion, this (he advice. 

Most of you who arc not persons of independent means are doubtless worried 
over the momentous qncstion of the choice of your c>areer. 1 trust that before you 
finally and irrevocably make your choice you will have many searchinas of your 

and will look around and finally decide to do what your manhood bids you 
do. It may be, not all of you will succeed in life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fail. But it should be possible for each of you to feel that you have done 
your hcBt, that yon have put forth all the energy and enterprise, all the goodness 
that you possess. You can do no better than your best. If at the end of it all 
success does not come to you, you have abundant recompense in the thou^t that 
you honestly trioil. Whnt will stand you in good stead, always but especially in 
{uMirs of trial, is the determination that you will not say qy do anything unworajr, 
that yon will not abandon Uic ultimate goal for the sake of a moment’s triumpn, 
hWd^if endeavours you will work for the good, the troe^ and the 

One word of advice I would venture to give to you, and that is that In all 
matters, whether great or small, you should try to understand as many points of 
view as possible ; to put yourself in another man’s place ; to realise that the worid 
if many-ridod and truth has many phases ; to poBsess your own souls so that it 
may be said of you that your life is marked by serenity and calmness that ean 
withstand the pressure of a passing gale. Know your self. Look within and act 
Do not bo swayed and overwhelms merely by what others say. Rely upon your 
sell. The still, small voice within you will be a surer guide and a more trust- 
worthy besoon-light thou the many voices that tend to confuse and bewilder. 

It is possible that some of you may decide upon a political career. That ia, 
of course, the obvious choice in any country which is gaining political consciousneia. 
Bai l do hope you will recognise that that is not the only -way in which a young 
fnan qt b young womau can serve the country, and that others who are engaged in 
other pursuits are also, according to their lights and in their own spheres, using 
^ the talents riiat they possess, and advancing towards the goal which must be the 
common goal of all, the progress and betterment and glory of the country. 

A few days ago wo had here in this ball a cultural conference, ana I am glad 
we had it, tot I trust it served to remind you that so far as knowledge and culture 
a«s concerned, there arc no barriers and no frontiers. Light should be valued from 
whatever direction it comes. A wise mau of England said in the sixteenth century t 
**i take all knowledge to be my province.” He was a scientist ; a pbUosoidier ; a 
lawyer ; a politician ; and a man of letters. His range of interests was wide and 
yained, and his learning encydopaecBe. Dne of the most remarkable men in human 
history, Michel Angelo, attained embMOoe aa painter, sculptor, poet, musician-- 
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MmA then wm herdly a tern of felf^expresslpn in which he did not ezcd. In 
oer mrn eountry we haTe atill in onr midst the towering personalia of Rabindxa^ 
aaih Tacon-poet, dxra p)iUoeopher. novdist, painter, actor, musieian, yea, 
ee(n> pomidan and teacher. He does not feel that in passing from art to politics, 
mn mnsie to painting he has faildi to express himself. It is only the medium 
tbit Htecs. The personality and the messf^e are the same. To those of you that 
an BOW leaving the University I give this message, that whatever tom your 
eiimsion takes hereafter, it should ne the best ; expression of which yon are caimle 
anil it diould be an expression of your real perfbaality. According to the excellence 
sad sincerity of your expression and the richnesi of your personality will be the 
ealnfi ci your contribution to the community. Poise ; balance ; harmony between 
year Inner sdf and your actions ; concord between vour life and the world without 
loa ; a sense of the liveableness and nobleness of human life ; the joy that comes 
fiom (he consciousness of service ; the peace that arises from contemplation : the 
serenity that no shock can disturb-^if you strive to attain these, you will indeed 
be strong and free and worthy of the **home that lies beyond the stars and the 


From the shelter and quiet of these walls yow go forth into the interminable 
wildernesses of the world, with our best wishes for happiness and the true enrich* 
ment of your lives, I asx you to think of the University and her trust in you in 
these woids of the poet 

“life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

1 shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 

knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evil away from my heart and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart. 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is 
thy power which gives me strength to act.” 

And BO, Farewdl 1 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. M. Azizul Hague, 
Vice-Chancellor, Gucutta University, at the annual Convocation of the University 
of Patna held on the 25th. November 1989 

I am grateful to Your Excellency and to the Vice-Chancellor and the members 
of the University for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. 
Conscious as I am of my limitation and shortcomings, I wish your choice had 
fallen on another more competent and better qualified than myself. Anyone who 
has ever passed through the portals of a University is bound to be impressed by 
the solemnity of a Convocation, and I felt nervous within myself when I was 
invited to address the Convocation this year ; but 1 accepted your kind invitation 
as the symbol of your good wishes to the University of Calcutta, of which I 
have the proud privilege and honour of being the vice-Chanccllor, and which not 
many years ago was also the Alma Mater of the educational institutions now 
nneto your jurisdiction and care. 

On behalf of the University of Calcutta, I offer you our cordial greetings and 
best wishes to the future. It was not many years ago that Bengal and Bihar 
were linked ^ether in a common bond of educational and cultural fellowship. 
Tliough administrative and poliUcal barriers have now separated us and will 
probably tend to create greater diversities and divergencies in the future, we shall 
continue to maintain our mutual feelings of amity and brotherhood. Separated 
though we may be as administrative units, we are united on the wider plane of 
India, and the inner chords of a Bibari and a Bengalee may still, beat in unison 
to in chorus with the poet ^*8are Jahan ae Achcha Hindustan Hamara” 

we meet here to-day under the shadow of anoter international conflict. 
Hope an4 aspiration in human hearts have yielded place to suffer!^ and misery. 
All that hM been left behind after centuries of strivings and etlorts by miiiious 
of men and women laying down their lives and cherished as the pncdcss heritage 
of mankind is threatened with destruction under the devastating onslaught of 
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tfoMm IwilMaiimr Onoa ■jpdn elvtttsitioii it laoed with a new phete at Juunaa 
oonfliotk end bdiind the mmiiif el the einnon end the hurried ei te 
eirereft liee the enzi^ of the w<nl3 to nrteenre the lendmerki of ite eaNniel 
difdopment end the iebrie of ite toolel end economic Efe, Men ere iijjhitihg le 
the laet ditdi with memoriei of heroet now no longer in the lend of the liflngi 
In the Interett of generetkme yet unboxn, not only to pieaenre the ttmetnie end 
lieaMwork of their nelkmel life bat elao to ae?e civiliaetion from e rode aetbeek. 
Toxdey it ia e war of ideol<»[iea->e conflict to decide whether the world ia aefe 
only for the migh^ end; the atrong in erma or whether the ameller nnita can 
pieaenre their netlMaf eziatenoe without nring awemped end orerwbelmed by the 
etrength of aapwior phyaioel force. It ia yet too early to Tiaueliae how the efenta 
In futnie will take ahepeb bat let ua hope that once again man will emeige 
idetoriona oat of the ctutchea of elemental paaaiona and will foater a apirit of 
amity end toleretiopi. Let na hope and pray that the time will come .aoon when 
the world will once mrain breathe freely in an atmoaphere of peace and goodwill* 
with kindly feelinga to all, within a commonwealth in which the amalleat unit 
will hate toe right to live in the fulleat freedom of ite adf-ezpreasion. 

Aa I read the aigna of the rimes through the events of the present war, I 
fed that this war ia not without its lessons for us in India. If we read the 
history of Europe through the last few centuries, we immediatdy norice that the 
oountnes of Europe have in recent rimes devdoped themseivea primarily aa 
narionid units— eaoi highly omanised and efficient but constantly compelled to 
direct all its energies and enorts to protect itself from the hostility of the 
nrig^bouring states. Alliances, ententes ana axes have been made and broken on 
mere mdgenciea of statecraft, and countries even with diametrically opposed 
idedlogiea have combined toy^ether in the interest of self-preservation against the 
real or supposed hostile intentions of their neighbours. Religion intended primarily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the discording element^ ana 
Western civilization has so far failed to devise any means for cementing the 
differences and feuds between countries and races or for counteracting the national 
jealouaim and rivslries feverishly sponsored in the past through various ways. 

At a time when we are still In the early stage of a new constitutional 
development, even though temporarily suspended in many places, with plenary 
powers of executive and Imslarive authority within the provinces, oftentimes I 
M within myself whether we have not to guard ourselves against the operation 
of rimilar forces in this country. If that contingency ever arises— ana I pray 
to the Almighty ^*1 II ^^7 never come— it is bound to corrode the very foundation 
of our economic and political life. It will bring ruin to our land and shatter the 
hopes of generations cherished through ages past. The Empire of Asoka will 
thra be a mere name in geography, the Empire of the Mughals will only ' be a 
pitAntftm of history, and the dream 6t all our heroes will vanish for ever. A 
certain amount of parochial patriotism must inevitably develop within the provincial 
barriers and ia pr<mably a necessity in the present conditions. I am never impatient 
of such pai^iu patriotism, provided there is nothing to weaken our organic 
national existence. 

In reconstructing the provinces of the future— a task which the young men 
and women of to-day will aoon be called upon to take up— we have to ensure the 
organic unity of India without in any way endangering the autonomy of the 
provinces, the fulleat sdf-ezpression for all the communities or the intei^ty of 
other fundamental rights. Thus alone will evolve the ideal of a National Btate 
for India. InA is more a continent than a inexe country. Great Britain, France 
and Italy have each a population less than that of Bengal ; Eira Holland, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population not even equivalent to 
the population of some of the districts in India ; Germany in 1038 had a population 
apprtnainaring the combined populations of the United Provinces and Bihar. What 
la to-day happening ia Europe may in future be possible in this country. We 
have, thereforiL to read the lessons of the history of Europe in the interests of 
the future of India. The history of India itself bears tragic evidence of the 
dangnr of isolated states with no bond of cbheaive unity. With a highly develtmed 
IntcDectual and dvilised llfob India could not withstand the wave of Muslim 
Inva^ even though individual ftaies sometimes put up a most sturdy flght ami 
a heroic leslstauoe. The pollnw structure riowly built up by the Mudala was 
ahattmd to frfeoes when the rislnf ambitions of provincial satraps coula not be 
eurM The problem of the future ol India is, therefore^ how to preserve the 
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iA the eoonomfo and pditical life of Indie ee e wbidei in the midet of 
me dmopment of individuel units and full sdf-eaqnesuon of ell cxe^ end 
eonmunitiee, 

, Gnidoetes of the University, the duty of solving this problem will soon 
wolve ym you, end, 1 em sure, the genius of Indie whkh inspired the greet 
sleurys King to send out bis missions of peeoe throughout this vest country end 
ottUide, which strengthened the Imi>erial labels in their dreem of consolideling 
Indi% end which for. deredes past has bA* nurtured within the bosom of the 
poets Mid the philosophers, the statesmen and die politicians of India, will inspire 
you in reconstructing the future of this coiiutry on the bed-rock of netioiiel 
Bohderity. 1 feel- and feel very strongly—that the only way in which we cun 
assure e greet future for ourselves end for this lend of ours is to ingrain within 
ounelves the feeling that we ell belong to one great country and to st>ere no 
wns to make the young men end women truly end correctly imbibe tlie spirit of 
IndiSk end proud of our culture and heritage. No other question is of such JMure* 
mount importance to-day as this. The problem of unity among the different 
immunities of India is only enotlior asj^ect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
His' wise dispensation has brought together within the four corners of this country 
the neat cultures of tlie East and the West. Btreams of humanity, ever since the 
exodus of the Aryas from Central Asia, have come as foreigners and then made 
this lend their own. Waves of various conquests-cum-cultures have come from 
across the shores end then vitalised the culture of Indie in the plains of this 
country. They came in in-esistible stream after stream and then lost themselves 
in the^ ocean of Indian life. Uke the laud of Ind rising out of the ocean in some 
geological pest, unmeasurable by any known span of time, there have emerged one 
great culture and one great {uxiple— the culture of India and the people of 
Bindustan. That culture to-day is neither the gift nor the possesBion of only one 
class, clan or section, but is the proud heritage of us all. It was no idle fancy 
of the architect wldch preserved with care the ancient Bata Brikha within the 
city fort of the Mughals at Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in history that the 
Nawabs and Princes in the Bouth were the trustees of temples and pagodas until 
not many years ago. For centuries past the hymns of the Vedas have been chan- 
ted side by side with the recital of the Holy Quran on the hill-top at Multan. 
The blue water of Ana Bagar looks across the holy pilgrimages of Pushkar on one 
side and Ajmere on the other. That represents the true traailious of the past, and 
let us only follow in the footprints left by giants of men in history and the 
mighty minds of the post. 

Not far away from this place where we are meeting to-day runs past the 
Ganges in all the flow of her majesty. Breaking through the mighty Himalayas 
in a small channel, roaring and rushing through gorges and valleys, she reaches 
the plains of Hindustan, only to be joined by innumerable rivers, streams and 
rivulets, and then, united in full strength and vigour flows past cities and hamlets 
to meet the open sea. In ancient India she typified the sacred river in the sacred 
land of the Aryavarta. To-day she symbolises the spirit of India. Con anyone 
divide the waters of the Ganges into the waters of the main steam and the waters 
of the tributaries ? Where can you distinguish between the waters of the Ganges 
and ^e waters of the Jumna or the Gogra, the Gandak or the Bone 7 One country, 
one people, unifying '.diverse creeds and cultures— that represents the history of 
Indio. It is only by an approach to all our problems in such a spirit that we 
can attain the high aestiny which awaits the future of our land. 


And here in India we have everything in our midst that goes to make up a 
strong, united and powerful nation. Words have their limitations ; expressions 
fail me : it requires the imagination and the inspiration of a poet to describe the 
majesty of the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers 
and the eternal beauty of the deep blue oceans which wash our sliores. In our 
magnificent rivers flowing past historic cities grown and developed by their bonks, 
in Ine gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, in the enormous and 
probably ine^austible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, and, above all, in 
our enormous man-power, we have ample materials for*, the fullest economic and 
political development of this land, 

I have always felt within myself that it is by keeping the map of India in the 
background of all our actions, and in a proper perspective of the histoi^ of oar 
past, rich' in quality and quantity, that we con have the necessary inspiration and 
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I ctroxvow— 


inhabitiog dila coni^. Letiia 
trust in FiDfideiiee to guide onxselves 


Jbidknooad of the unity omong 4iie different i 
4inlTlu»o IMithin onrielYes end our post ana 
ana lead ns to our future* 

To-day I plead for this new eynthesis and outlook, even though 1 am aware 
of the many oontroversies, Jarring notes and discords. They are mere passing 
phmes. llie sun will ag^ jdse up in all the refulgent glory of the the 
ooeaalonal cloodburstt and thunden wiU soon vanish, and the little miets and 
logs here and there wHl soon pass away. 

And 1 have no doubt in my mind that when that dav comes, you and yonr 
p arevinee will have a iipbjte paiA play. As I speak before you to-day, I , see a 

^es. Here, within this province. I see Ckiutoina Buddha ~ renouncing the BoyaJ 
iSitate and the wealth of the Palaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi tree in deep 
meditation searching after eternal bliss ; 1 see Asoka in the height of his maj^y 
sending out his missions of peace and piety, and directing the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and ‘breadth of this wide country ; the glories 
of Magadha, the splendour of Pataliputra, the cultural disserlationB of Nalan<ia and 
Vikramasila, the disoouTses of Bilabhadra. Mdliavira and Parswanath, the powers of 
the Mauryaa, the Ouptas and the Pals— all appear before my eyes ; 1 see 
Megssthenes appearing before tlie court of Pataliputra and Hiuen-Tsang crossing 
the rugged passes of sticccBstve mountain ranges to pay his homage and tribute 
to the genius of India ; 1 see Bhcr Bhah planning and dircc^ting the 0 }>cning out of 
roads and the establishment of hospitals and semis from one end of India to the 
other, cutting out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and ro(ks, and bridging up 
streams and rivers ; I see Makhdoomut Mulk Bharafuddin giving his learnea disser- 
tations on the BubtledcB of Theology and Philosophy ; I see the distinguished 
Bube^^rs of Bihar extending their princely patronage >10 arts and letters, trade and 
industry ; I see Mir Kasim valiantly defending the inde])endence of Bengal and 
Bihar. As these scenes ^ass before my eyes, I see a vision of this province once 
again making its mark in the history of India. I sec a cultured people, valiant and 
strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy and content, able to read and 
write, the rise of big cities out of nothing forging furnaces and exi»loititig the vast 
mineral resources of this land. 

‘*Ankh jo Kueh Dckhtee Hal 
Lub Pa Aa Baku Neheen, 

Mahve Hairat Hun 

Ke Duuiya Kya Be Kya Ho Jaegee.” 

And in that picture, I see yon, the Graduates of this University, occupying 
the most pre-eminent positions- leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers oi 
prosuerous peasantry, and, aliove all, builders of ))cacc, amity and concord. 
Graauates of tlie University, to-day I raise that vision and that ideal before you and 
I wish you Qod-speed in your march of life. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Honlile Sir Shah 
Mohd. Sulaiman^ at the eighteenth • annual Convocation of the University of 
Lucknow held on the 9th. .Deeember 1939 

You have done me a great honour by inviting me to address this Convocation 
of your young aad virile University. 1 am grateful for the op)x>rtunity afford- 
ed to me to Bpmk to BO many young men and women, who all are on the thres- 
hold of new careers, and arc chargea with the duty of proving worthy of the de- 
grees conhirred upon them. 

In normal, peaceful times I mi^t have referred at some length to your 
historic town, which is not merely a city of places and parks, but has for a long 
time been a famous centre of learning and culture, and still preserves in its 
Dumeroas structures of grandeur and beauty the great progress which its old civili- 
sation had achieved. Even in modern times, when engineering can boost of great 
feats, the fine architectural S]dei]doiir ox Lucknow is the wonder of the 
day. After the Mogul Kings of llrihi, who were undeniably greot patrons of 
art and learning, the Court of Laehhow held aloft the torch of knowledge and on 
the decline of the Mogul Em|die» patronage of art passed to Oudh. Lucknow 
ardntectsrc Is nniqiw and ifittlnet from that of Delhiy and stands apart in its 
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design and technioue. The dviliaation of Lucknow developed its own meoial 
ohawteristicB of renned tastes in dress and cuisine, speech and manners. Owing 
to the influx of population from upper India, Delhi could not keep its old polished 
language unadulterated ; but Lucknow has succeeded in preserving its chaste 
language, famous for the brightness of its style and sweetness of its diction. This 
is iM)t the time for me to dwell on the beauties of Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 
prose and poetij, as you know it better than tnyself. Howsoever short may be 
his stay, a visitor cannot fail to be impressed gy ‘the air of refinement that per* 
vades the spoken Urdu of your great city. My 6l>}cct is merely to remind yon of 
the greatness of the culture which you have inherited and which it is your duty 
to foster. 


As it has fallen upon me to deliver this convocation address at a time of 
War, 1 cannot help referring to the seriousness of the situation which weighs sio 
heavily upon us all. I am addressing you to-day when the British Empire s 
engaged in the active proseemtion of a major War, fought to avenge the iini)rovoked 
aggression on a comparatively poor and isolated country, and to uphold her right 
to resist the use of force in the settlement of international disputes. Poland, in 
spite of her brave resistance, has been defeated and conquered ; but that has not at 
all meant the end of the War. llie allies have given an unmistakable indication 
of their firm determination to prosecute the War to a successful conclusion until the 
rule of force, which has recently threatened the world, is eliminated from interna- 
tional dealings. As a result of the new cult of racial superiority, the rule of the 
strong over the weak and the new doctrine that might is right, li)iiropc has become 
involved in a great cataclysm. For sometime past, dark and threatening clouds 
had been looming large on the European horizon, finally greed and ambition 
brought about a sudden burst of the fire of bombs and the thunder of guns. We 
in India arc too far away from the scene of brutal conflict to realize the full pa- 
vity of the situation. The roar of cannon is far too distant to reach our ears, ^e 
destruction and havoc caused by bombardment from land and air and the miseries 
inflicted by the sinking of passenger ships, contrary to all rules of maritime war- 
fare, are ouscured from our vision. But as the War progresses—and it is likely to 
be a prolonged ordeal’-our duty to fori^ct our differences, muster our Tesoarces of 
man-^wer and materials, and combine in defence of our country against all possi- 
blo aggression will become clearer to us. The British Empire possesses a huge 
population of more than one-fourth of the total human raoc and the tremendous 
resources of oiie-fourth of the entire surface of the earth. Its strength would be 
irresistible if only we could present a united front. We mnst appreciate the 
imminence of the common |>cril, and unhesitatingly do our very best to avert it. 

Unfortunately India suflers grievously from a lack of unity. Onr country 
is inhabited by a large numl)cr of communities which have lived here for 

generations, and every one of them is entitled to call this laud its own, and yet 
diflereiiccs between Uicra appear to bo numerous and sharp. It ought to be plain 
to all of us that it is absolutely impossible to make progress in any dtrectiou 
unless all the communities agree to work togcuicr in liarmony and 
for a common cause. During recant years we have had too many 

of communal sfiuabblcs, and the spirit which instigated them cannot 
be too strongly ^ condcnined. Not only are there divergences between 

the major communities of India, but there have been clashes even among 
the various sub-groups of each community, too deplorable to mention. 
This very city of yours has recently been in the vortex of a religious feud, 
producing considerable ill-feeling and bitterness, which make us hang down our 
beads in shame. I would strongly appeal to you, my young friends, to set your 
hearts upon a happy solution of all such petty tangles. 1 have seen the world 
much longer than yon, and 1 can saj from my personal exi^ericnce that there 
is no difference, howsoever great it my appear to be, which cannot be 

removed by common consent, provided our effort to find an agreement is sincere. I 
am sure that even within the smaller range of your own experience you 
have come across cases where quarrels have been composed amicably owing to an 
accommodating spirit, while others were considcrbly magnified by an obstinate resist- 
ance to compromise. I hope that in the days that lie ahead you will do all lhat is 
in your power to set all communal and sectarian feuds at rest for ever, so that 
all inter-communal relations may be smoothed and placed on a solid basis of 
lasting peace and co-operaUon. 

Events in the world are moving fast ; and their rapid march should help 
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intdEmt tmd «daoftted {wtiodb like you to laern in e fhort time wliet would 
otlierwlee tike a life-time to underitand. What is wanted badly now-a-daya ia 
a apirit of tolerance-a firm xeaolve to live and let live. 1 do hope that you will 
go oat into the world much wiaer than your prodoceaaora, and more determined 
to eieate a better atmoaphere than eziata at present. Nothing, I am aure, can 
prove too great or too difficult to be accomplished by a group of enthusiastic 
youtbai, full confidence, energy and enterprise, and bent upon getting the 
oommunal question of India solved for ever. May you aucceed where 
others have failed so far. Example in such cases, aa in others, is always more 
effective ^an precept, and it will contribute effectively towards the auccesa of your 
efforta, if you make youraelvea a perfect emboiliment of patriotism, completely 
easting aside all narrowminded prejudices, which have till now been hampering 
growth of our national unity. Proclaiming such sontimenta from public platform 
and &e press u not enough. .They must be translated into practice and imbibed 
in your very lire. If we cherish orotheily feelings towards one another, and are 
sympathetic, fair and just to others^ in spite of our religious differences, our generous 
and cordial relations will be reciprocated. But for creating national unity throgh com- 
munal harmony, sincerity of intention and honesty of purppM are absolutely 
essential ; and this sincerity should be shown not only in political matters, but 
also in the affairs of every-day life. Sincerity begets confidence, while even the 
alighteat suspicion of insincerity is bound to vitiate all our good efforts and end 
in failure. And to inspire snen confidence, strict sincerity, both in word and deed, 
is essential in all mutual dealings. Frank, unequivocal and straightforward conduct 
in rdationa between man and man will ensure success. In creating a proper 
atmosphere of communal harmony and good-will our Universities have a great 
part to play. Your doors are open to students of all communities, classes, castes 
and cree^. You ought to associate together on a basis of perfect equality and 
trustful comradeship. If you, my young friends, with your education and culture, 
begin to cultivate the habit of mutual trust and co-operation and prove that your 
conduct is inspired by a real generosity of mind, the future of our country wifi be 
fully assured. 

Practical politics should not at this stage enter into the proi^ramme of your daily 
lives as you are still being trained for lekLership in the various spheres of our 
national life. While in the University, you should prepare yourselves for the 
great struggle of life that lies ahead. This is Just the period for a peaceful pursuit 
of your academic studies, with your minds fixed on the main object of acquiring 
useful knowledge. It would be premature on your part to divert your attention to 
other activities now, as the time will come soon, when after passing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in the active drama of life. 
And just because you wish to play your part well in the fullness of time, you 
i^ottld at present refrain from active participation in politics in order to devote 
yburselves to that intensive preparation without which you cannot safely guide the 
destinies of your country. 

Last year at the Agra University Convocation I had an opportunity of referring 
to the type of prima^ education most suited to our needs. New experiments in 
this line are being tried in all countries, Including our own, for a sound scheme 
of basic education is the common concern of all countries. I do not to-day propose 
to discuss the theoretical aspects of this scheme or to advance arguments for or 
against it. Aa I then said, will be more just to give it a fair trial and watch the 
result”. It ia only after the exjperiment has been tried sometime that we can be 
in a positioii^ to judge how far its products are really better suited for the duties 
of life than the products of the older system. I myself have always been a strong 
advocate cd an industrial and practical bias being given to our education, but 1 
have also ventured to souud a note of warning against such a basis being over- 
emphasized at the cost of real learning. Education, after all, is education, and its 
prineipal objects are mental and moral training and the acquisition of nseful 
knowledge. 

On this occanon I propose to confine my remarks mainly to the burning 
question of Adult Education. We can best realize the immensity of this great 
ptoblem by keeping in mind the unfortunate fact that the percentage of literacy in 
India as anown by the last e^ttus was only 8%. The great bulk of our people do 
not even know how to read and write, and needless to add, illiteracy goes hand in 
hand witii ignorance, and all the ills that an ignorant mind is heir to. Oompulsory 
primary education cannot by IMI solve the problem. With the aiqialliog ignonmee 
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ftnd lllitonusy. onr progmiB in oduefttion will of nocoMity be very halting; «nd alow 
if we it;;nore the grown-up people and concentrate our attention solely on the edu- 
cation of children. Without a system of education, we shall have to wait for over 
a generation, perhaps for several generations, before the percentage of litcraey can 
bo substantially raised. It will take decades for children to grow up and rmdaoe 
thdr elders ; even then illiteracy will not ^ completely removed because a lar{!;o 
number of young people who have finished %ir primary school training will 
always be lapsing Wh into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have learnt. In 
order to acederate our progress, we must removd from our path the obstacles which 
uneducated parents place in the way of their children. It is only by educating 
the father and the mother that you can educate the children. But we need not 
despair of educating the parents, as they v'ossess a maiurer mind and are able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. IsAlucated adults are sure to help 
us in seeing that their children are properly educated. 

Adult Education does not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere literacy is not 
education. Education is a wider word than literacy and includes general knowledge 
and information as well, also the rudiments of culture and polite manners. Adult 
literacy is inextricably linked up with the political, social and economic advanee- 
ment of a country. With the expansion of franchise, approaching adult sufferage, 
adult literates capable of exercising their rfeht of vote are all the more indisimn- 
sable to the country. It is also to be honed that by the spread of adult education 
much of the suffering of the Indian people due to poverty and ignorance will be 

« mitigated. Nor must wo forget the immense work that remains to be done 
iproviiig our civic life by concentraling attention on better public health, 
improv^ sanitary conditions, better housing, happier family life, the removal of 
intemi^erance and the proiicr utilization of leisure hours. Ihe prcMuce of wmo 
three hundred miUion illiterate souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it is political and social disaster. 

Efforts to remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only daring 
recent yenro there 1ms been a marked TC^ival ot interest in adult educational activi- 
ties. It is gratifying to find that all the Provincial Governments, inclmUng our 
own. ha-e taten uy Uie question of Adult Ednciction an right^eaxi^t. Bihar, under 
the guidance of its last Minister erf Education, Dr. Syed Mahmud, held the honour 
of Iming the first Provhioe to start a literacy campaign ton a provmce-wide scale 
and giving the lead to other Provinces. Mr. Bampurnanand, the ex-Minister of 
BdiicationT also deswved congratulations ^ these Provinces for the provincial 
campaign against adult illUeracy which he lannched ewly ^is year. The hearty 
response which this appeal received was very encouraging and augurs wdl for the 
future. Adult Education should form an integral part of our plan of national rewns- 
truction. Well-defined schemes of primary education and adult edueaticm will go 
a long way towards solving the problem not only of igiMwance and illiteracy out 
also ot unemployment. Sporadic attemptt may bo ^daWe, but theee ^not 
produce thdr full rcenlte unleee there is a well thought-out plan for cmrying on 
StduU education both on an all-India and £*rovincial. b^ and co-ordinaUng ^ 
work ol the various adult educational organfaaUone »n the wmntry. The need for 
eocurinK the co-operation of all euch bodies sad aseocmtima in the common attenmt 
to make adult education a dominant concern of Ae educated {leople led to the 
formation of the All-India Adult Education Conference Iwt year. Its s^d 
session, held last week in Bihar, has met with a great suocms. The All-Indm Adult 
Educadon Conference has already given a lead m tins matte, and it is to te hoprf 
that our young men and women will endeavour to form Adult Mucation S(xieti«» 
ail over the wmntry and do Uieir utmost to promote the rapid growth of such 
education. Unless we have a largo and united body of enthusiastic workers bx 
establUbing adult education cenlros iu every imiiortant locality, no big whome of 
thi" kind Sm over succeed. On the othw hand, a all pnr graduates and_ und<a- 
gradiiates were detormiued to spare some time for helping such organizations, tiie 

task will indeed be easy to sccoinplish. , . . .• . !•» » u 

Grown-Up people, who are engaged in their avwations of life, ^nnot be 
- — ««« education, the only 

in such schools 

easy for educated 

persons to help in the work. "But we must remember that the jmerdy mechanical 
S^ of reading and writing will not be. siifflciently interesting to grown-up 
it 18 accompanied by facilities fpr learning something duecUy 
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t Mcnow*^ 


to dMm la thdr «forj4ay ooeapotioBii or of InleiMl to ttaa m mm 

and oiUaeni. It eaanot bo expooted that growa*np mm and women after a hard 
day’i work wOl apply their mindi {oyfallv to the etody of tito alphabet or the 
myaterUras eommiiatioa of letten ana aonnda. But if teachora were to bombine 
with aueh teaching aometblng of ereryday knowledge which may be of aae to them 
in their aetna) oocnpatUma of life, greater enthuaiaam for adult education will be 
fortbooming. In addition to the night olaaaee there ahould alao be holiday oonriea 
which educated men and women can conveniently undertake to give. 

Yon, the enlightened €lite of the young generation, are in a poaition to 
initiate a masa literacy movement and to guide other workore in the field. Patriotic 
yonng graduatea like youraelvea can neat occupy your apare time in propagating 
maaa adult education at important eentrea. Even under-graduatea can to a large 
extent hdp in . thia great movement Their vaeationa, which often are ntteny 
waated without any advantage to themaelvea or anyone dae. can be auitably em- 
ployed in carrying on aocial and ^educational work in the remote coruera of the 
country where they pass their holtdaya. 

Educational work to be productive of «)od and pemanent effect must be foun- 
ded on volantary effort without any doaire lor pecuniary gain. A fully paid ataff 
for a wide-apread ayatem of adult education cannot be procured, if aucccaa ia to 
be aaaured, educated peraooa will have to volunteer their acrvices. Studenta 
muat aerve as volnnteer workers and organizera of the movement for they are to 
be the pioneers of tomorrow. Considering the enormous man -power of onr 
country there should really be no dearth of men willing and capable to help in 
such social work. I have every confidence that if a proper appeal la made to the 
cheated elaaaea, there will be a hearty response and a willing co-operation in 
inch noble work. There is no reason why a sufficiently large mimber oi qualified 
persona ahould not be ready to offer thmr honorary services. What greater reward 
can aelMess educated volunteers' expect than the spiritnal satiafactmii of having 
fondered » vital service, howaoever small their uidividual portion, for the npli^ 
of thek eooAtry-men. and emmiq^women t It ir a programme that should appeal 
to nn» to thft young ana tso the ohl, to men ae well as* women, who all can hcTp 
aeearding to means and ewcumataates. I see in the oidrft oC the adult 
BMOO of India a great po^lHy, lor the fntiua of our country. Judging from 

^ W offifiaU and 

BOBHifiiaiaU. I ^k that ww atould before long^ if wo are true to the light that 
ii wUUa aa^ be able to zoaso the dunh mtUioaa of India to a aenso of their 

tte m Witt to toi^ u iaioM into 

ttw • o(,«imD4 aad kwdMAood. braifc dowa all bairien « aopentitioa 


mhI evil, pnetioea and hidp to aUevii^ wmeoeaaary suffering dae to avoidable 


. lyfi* «* ■eooadaiy and aaWmity 

etaaliM. I ymM nUm like to otoliM tko tfme at mf di^Kwnl in ...Ung « 
paneMd appad to yen, jomg mm aad woman, who hova ncairad your 
and diptoiaaa today aad y o a^ to^oatet upoa your Bte catoeto. Yonr poution, 
my yoans fcwrft. la mito aftwat firom thom wlw^ their deRrem anS^plo^ 
maa a Re^tioa em^ atoll laoeiTrag yaw edumtion you mint have beea 
alira to the great noad of a wi^ omamn of adalt adaoatoon, and you moat be 
aware of tha ranoue slagea dumuA whioh thia aaw eampnien baa Daiaed and of 
thaimi)lieatifl»i^a» «riai«a bTit, I hope that you ail ifibuSTViT tbi 
eiHiit of the new oidar of tlungt and mto. wUle entering upon your livaa’ pnranita 
yon i^d do jw jery beat to help u adrancing it. At educated eidattn it i. 
yoar duty to fartte tha oanaa <a educatioa m onr country, and to help all eduea- 
ttonil wodnra in toenr rfnem eKnrto to canty I^ht and fcaming to the nnaua. I 
trait tlad ereiy m of tha gcadnatea and the nnder-graduatea preaant hare would 
makanp hiai^ to enatea^tlum edoratimal anvitoDment around him and 
to apnad to hte ntmoto cap^ty ^ knowledge ha p o aie w ee ao that our n.iinnai 
ofajwdre may tw ape^y aehiered. 

But this alone wiB m^ ashaoat^ your dutiea and reaponaibilitiM towards 
yooT teHow-coow^'inen. Urn growth of political coDSciousneaa in India as a 
taaoU (d die introduction of wide oonatitndonal reforms, with an adequate measure 
of ptorincial autonomy, ^ very largely increased the rauge of onr d„tw to the 
State and ^ ciwtry. Larger' measurm of reform have aleady been promisod. 
Greater li^ and pnvtieges that are to come will inevitably impose coii^Ddiug 
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, . tUlpliaM. TIunii Bmdi that caabe dona by edneaiad mn aid 

Ja^lha aamlaal, ^adoeatiiMMl and loeU apfanca, and a my baavy load of 

nmoidllllly Baa ob ttoai all. If edoeat^ pawle weta detarminad to balp Hute 
wntry'BMn than an iairaaaanbla aTanuea to wbieh tbay can dlnct tbdr eflforta. 
w b a t a iar alaa yon nay lade fat life, you will narer lack a apheca of aendoa to yoi^ 
wknMnan. A nn lim number of qnaatiDM vitally affaedog onr livaa aa aodal 
Minga amdt onr afta n t fi a. and it viu ba igim, my young gndnataa, who will in 
tot 9iin to 00ID6 bo eoUod ummi to kiIto 

Doe to ignonuioe oad powij oar people poueee westeful babits ; ooeoonoioio 
iodbK oeoROi on the order of the day. The hea^ indebtedoeu of the working and 
penaant daaaea has ealled forth aome meaaares of zdief, but many more neaenna 
an«eedid if their mlaery ia to be even partiany allayed. Unleaa ita root canaea 
an removed, eeonomlo and aoeial diaoontent la bound to grow and may lead to 
dauBeroiia npheaval. We mnat boldly and with fixity of purpoae attack this eeriona 
proMem of poverty with a miaaionary’a zeal. Young educated persona, with virile 
blood running in their veimi and endowed with vigorous and fertile brmns, can, if 
00 dispooed, render an everlaating service to their country and their people. Th^ 
eaa attend to th^r poor brethren in unhygienic and insanitary aurroundings on tha 
Indian eonntry^de, which are eating away their vitality. Th^ can eoualW 
alleviate the enfhnnga end try to better the possible conmtionB of lira 
in the crowded dweHiiiffi of our labouring classes. By oontinned work in urban 
and mral aieaa we can do a great deal to awaken our people to a aense of better 
living. The P rov inc ial Governments supported by the Cimtral Government have 
given a big lead in^ thia direction. But these efibrte must be supifiementsd by the 
volnatmy eettviliei of onz educated claeees if the geueral levd of our neoplie » to 
be raiaea at a qpiekBr pace and a better etandaia of living prodneed all round. 
Hcie lia fiaUa of nstivilw for your young graduateii where ion can do some noMo 
work; no nmtter in wbae avocation of life yon may bo placed heasafter. I am oerthki 
that a lew bouraapnt every week in such social or edSicational work will in no W19 
Interim with loot oi&miy duties, whether aa an employee, a- fsofiaaaional maa* 
a tndfl^ a lanilhii or a worker ; indeed it will addk tn your pvestige and^ what is 

i .give. foo peraonal aatisfaction of having done your bit of doty in thm wwriUL 

ppjtition in society or yonr avecirffen of llfb may be; then wdt 
weioao Knee of pnrsnit for ^u in sdeet from : finding work lor the 
,, , helping the sick and the needy;, rendaing eeeiel service in tiasea of 
' emniltiea^ epidemie vieltetioBi; lamiiwi^ dEengnti; «wthq«ike» and flooda, 
which lor a coontiy like em are too nunsrooe to mention. 

s wide-epread mieenr and eaB lor motasmana voinaeary aoeial 

. Wa hm In India lam csowoa gnAming at faiia and Imtivitiaa. which 
tin tander ease and gumance of oar efinciitad mem nonatoidi of people 
I pooler dassee die every yarn lor want of proper medical aid io fhor 
A vory large part cd our ehadty hi even waatsd on aetivo able-bodied 
kio needy end the deserving am left to itarm Ma^ can be dene tf 
I Mreeled into proper cianom, and individndi in need me helped not 
denora but torongk deserving hislltntiona and omnizationa, which 
hi the u^leaaant but naeeesary task of lemtihizing urn ctaimants before 
ttan relief. These are enly some of fbe channds of activity into whkh 
■eqdoi can fiow. With your activn mind and body, wHh your intellectual 

and youthful sticngjib, yen can undoubted^ render a real and abiding 

nalriolie anvice, without in tie lemt interfering wim your ordinary ocenpations. 
It wohid be nothing short of a moral tragedy if you go thronfjh your life earning 
your livelihood but without any vHal ooneciousnees of the morm claims which man 
naa open man* If you have a will, it will not be difflcolt for you to find a way. 
But onr efRorta will pradnee their maximum results only if they are co-ordinated. 
Tb seeuie this, organizatione of educated young men and women ahould be formed 
lor allotting duties to separate groups of workers, so that such division of labour 
asay produce the maximum oC benefit. Civilization, popularly so called, is the 
asinele of planned labour and co-ordinated effort. 

Of coarse, such aerviee dioold be voluntary and honorary, and on a moral 
quite different from mercenary service for which remuneration is paid. I 
Bope and tmat that your aim in education has not been the mere acquisition of 
gold, thongh of couree the betterment of your pecuniary prospects is a natural and 
eommendmle detire. Our young graduates will be rendering a great disservice to 
ttelf genius as wril aa to the cause 0! education if their future lives aie devoted to 


dweyivbt 
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Bod^ bat pemonal pcomoto tad p^Un adfiii^ (9 ihenid^ 
amfeq ean nmr be meaeorad by mateni! gaiii. It eonfeta a greet eplritaal bemt 
OB Uvk who renders it mod dvee meterUl benefit to those who are help^. Xdii is 
nore than a mere parsnlt of bread and butler ; the aaUsfactioii for Imnng bem of 

« some aie, over and abort the ordinary routine work in which ope is emMoyed, is 
the salt of our lires. Let ns make it a point to do as much honon^ education and 
social work as Ijbi in our power, sidb by nde iKth the duties of onr (wdmary ooenpaliQM 
We hare to take a broader and lar^ghted riew \ the rital problems of life in 
i this country call for a national eolation in nhich indiridaid sains uid losses alone 
do not ^gnify rnudi. Ike great problem of Indtan porerty, for instance, cannot be 
solved hy.adduig a few more wealthy people to the community ; the root cauiei, 
which go to encourage waatdul habits and un«economio living while the available 
eonreea of income are neglected, have to be removed. Accnmulation of wealth very 
often means oply a dknge of hands. Frequently a man grows rich by 
merely trsn^erring wealth from other hands into his own. Accumnlation 
of mcuviduai capitu, not seldom, entails a transfer of money from the msny to the 
few. On the other hand, there are productive means of livdUkood whi^ add to 
the nation’e wealth. Yon will add very greatly to the richnees of our country if 
you oan teach the peasant to produce two olsdes of com where he producee one 
only, and this you may well be able to do side by side with the prooeis of 
ennehiag yDursdf by productive enterprises beneficial to your family and 
your oountry. Young graduates t You have learnt a number of subjecte at this 
University siid you owe it to your alma mater not to fail to turn all this knowledge 
to practieal nee in your future careers. Let not all the time and energy that you 
have spent in acquiring knowledge go waste, let not all your learning be loet to 
you and forgotten after you have passed out of this Univetsity. Turn these into 
prsetiod use^ so as to smve the educational, social and economic neras of your country. 

You are entering into a new world, my young friends, which is Tastily differ* 
ent from that in whiim yon stmrted your education, life is becoming very varied 
and extensive, and the struggle lor existence much more stem and arduous now 
than It was a genen^oa aga Ko doubt there ace many more epesings and a 
▼aaler range of opportaniiies today than there were ever before, but the nnmber of 
qusldted men in the fidd has also inerensed enormonriy, ao that unemploymeDt 
eondnaes to be as acute as before. The supply of educated and quaTified poaons 
esoesdi rim demand by far. The test ol abilt^ in all avenues is tbvefore stiAr sod 
Mie Neverthriess, these facts should not dishearten you because these will 

idwiqeihea t^e for persons possessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and 1 can asanxe 
- yon 4 IhI thm valuable tod great qualities are more in demand todav than tbiw were 
tt Hie ^ys when services were secured by influential leoommeodations and hi|^- 
fikwsl lefeieiiceB. 

. Academic distinctioos will no doubt go a long m towards obtaining for yon 
jisliUble employments in the various walks of life. They are rendv pasqporte for 
Mi who have had disttoguiehed uuiversity eaieers. But let not ttioee who have 
oot^liaMi aUe to secure a iirit*cias8 at thmr examinations in the leset loee heart 
ShMination, at is often said, is no test of merit it is certainly not the excliufife 
ML vast msiorilyof men who in their nitnre esreers have risen to 1^ 
poiillone were not necessarily men with distinimiriied univereity reoorde. l&e 
reason is obvious. Thb modern system of exsminstion, although psriuH W the best 
in the drcumatancee. is unfortunately more a test of meintwy than intelligenoeb 
and ao long u the meUiod is not changed snd access to books allowed, it must 
evwr remain #. As a consequence, students possessing more tenicioue memoriee, 
can eiaatip their eubjects well, succeed in doing better than some who may be remly 
superior to them in intelUgence. But after the initial advantage gained by the brilliant 
sncpSfw at Uie examinations, this superiority wears off, ana as years pass on, the 
msh wiA greater intriligence, tact and ability is eerily able to surpait his 
molte dbtingaished oompriitors. The m that some of you have obtained a 

ihiid^laBS m your examinations should not dishearten you as that is no obstacle 
to your being efficient professionals' or successful business-men. By your merit and 
hard work you can certriely live and proeper in the world. Honesty, charsetsr sad 
deteiminadmi wiU win lor ybu ldgh inaces^^f^ you can confidently aspiiu. 

Talents and qualities lm %se wOl win % you desired succeii. If yon poUeni 
tihe ueqeseary ^rseveiance M lifi as firmness, a steady and progressive carerir lies 
afamd ol you. No matter in wbiMer nhere ei life you may be placed, your tJnivir^ 
rity of you to brimve Imbuiibiy^ io that it may Justly leri proud of yon. 



The Muslim University G>nvocation 

The following is the text of the address deliveied by H, U. Nawab Hamid* 
ullah Khan Bahadur ^ Ruler of Bhopal at* the annual Convocation of the Muslim .. 
University held at Aligarh on the 16th. Deeeiaher 1989 ^ 

1 thank you for vour kindness in me to deliver the Convocation 

Address at the Aligarh University this year. I consider it a great privilege to be 
included in the list of those eminent scholars, educationists, and administrators 
who have on similar occasions addressed you in previous years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, « as it has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of establishing contact with the present generation of students at my old 
alma mater and recalling the pleasant memories of my own student life; 

^e Muslim University has grown immensely in size and imixirtance since the 
evolution of the M. A. O. College into a sclf-sulticicnt and self-governing centre 
of learning. There has been a great increase in the numbers of its students and 
a proportionate extension to its buildings to provide accommodation for the instruc- 
tion of this larger population. It has also started the teaching of many new subje- 
cts, and provided a larger choice of alternative courses of study by grouping the 
subjects in many new combinations. This is an achievement of which Si the 
well-wishers of the University should be proud, but in our satisfaction at the progr- 
ess and expansion of the University we must not overlook the im)>ortancc of preser- 
ving the old atmosphere and ir "editions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this seat of learning has been its cosmopolitanism and the absence of 
all barriers of birth, class or fortune, making it possible for the students and 
professors to live and rub shoulders with one another as members of a fraternity, uni- 
ted by the freemasonry of true comratlcship and the pursuit of common ideals. The 
development of this esprit dc corps in the University is, I believe, mainly due to 
the great stress* laid, since the time of its founder, on the active partici))ation ot 
the boys in out-door games and sports as an intcgtal part of i.niversity life. These 
sporting activities have not only kept the students physically fit and mentally 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised combination. 
It has also taught them the value of fair-play, tolerance of opposition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control in victory and defeat, wliii li are assets of 
incalculable value in every sphere of life. The remarks that ‘‘the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing tjilds of Eton” may or may not be true, but it 
shows the formative influence of 8|«orts on the cliaractcr and personality of man. 

Now, as I enjoy the privilege of being an aliiranus of this University, and am 
speaking to you as one of yourselves, I shall lake the liberty of telling you quite 
freely what I think and feel about the present condiiion of University sports. 1 
would not have been so outspoken in my remarks if I had been an oiiisider, and 
1 am confident that, even if you d(; not agree with me my plain speaking will not 
be misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent succoss against tlie Punjab 
University, on which I congraiulaic the University ('ricket XI, it is a matter of 
some disappointment, and even regret to mo, to notice a lack of interest in an 
appreciable degree both on the part of the stair and the stud(?iits in the physical 
development and training of the boily. There was a time, not long ago, when 
Aligaru was the nursery of s}»oi’lsmrn and athletes, and its vrivket and ho<*kcy 
teams represented the highest sfaudard of sportsmanship, and sn]>plicd players for 
international sides. The contrast bet\Yeon the jjast aciiicvcmcjits ol ihc univcisity 
in this line and the absence of sporting talent icp'roscnting iuieinaiional slandard.s 
in the present generation of stndcnls is bound to be depressing to any lover of 
sports, and the authorities of ilie uni^er.sity would, I hope, be able to do something 
for raising the standard of its spurting life. 

I shall now say one word about the University Training Corps which was 
inspected by me this morning. 1 was very much im)»re.sscd by their s);lendid turn- 
out and their martial bearing nnd cuugratulaic all Avho may have taken interest in 
this corps on their success. The auvimuiges of mdimiuary military iraiiiing at the 
University are great and many, as it jh a very powerful factiir in building the 
physical and mental stamina of the s udcius, and developing their power of diacipli- 
nca organisation, Tliis training can also he of great value to them if they want 
to adopt a military career in life. Us a-quireinenf is particularly neoessary in 
these oays when the political equilibruun of tl-t world is so unstable, nnd the man- 
hood of India may, at any moment, be called inou to uudertukc natioual defence. 
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UoWenity Authoriliens would, therefore, 1 hope, agree with me that it would 
be of immense benefit, to the University to T)Opu1arise the U. T, 0., and 
raise its position to the level uf its prototypes at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Besides the great cneounigcment given to sporting activities at Aligarh there 
has been another distinctive feature of oiir residential life which also dates back to 
the time of the far-sighted founder of the old M. A. 0. College. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and established at Aligarh the same joint family relation^ between 
teachers and pupils a4 existed in the liiaktabs and mndrassahs of his time. As a 
result of this personal contact between the members of the stafT and the students, on 
the playing fields, as well as in the class-rooms, debating clubs, and social gatheringiL 
the professors b^ame the guides, philosophers and friends of the boys, fumished 
living examples of good mnnners and proper etiquette, and quickened their interest 
in their prescribed studies by supplementing them with interesting and valuable 
information which widened their mental horizon and gave a cultural background 
to all their activities iir life. It is for these reasons that the impress of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of efficiency and good breeding in a 
young man, and we must take tlie greatest care that these distinctive features of 
our University life arc not only retained, bat progressively improved upon. It will 
be very regrettable indeed if this great institution degeneratCB Into a factory for the 
mass production of standardised paduates, and its residential hostels sink to the 
level of ordinary commercial establishments for the provision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 

The qualities of head and heart which I have described are, so to say, the 
sinews of war for the battle of life ; but the most important of them are the habit 
of discipline and the power of organisation. They arc much more necessary today 
than ever before, ns we arc living in .an age of cooperative elTon, and cannot get 
the best out of life if we plough our lonely furrow, and do not work collectively 
for Uie attainment of a common end. This combincil action requires great organi- 
zing capacity, both in the conception and execution of all co()))crative schemes, as 
it is no easy task to harmonise the natural ditlcreiu'cs of a large body of people, 
and make the whole group work ns one man. Tlic success of a coo))erative under- 
taking is also dci)cndent on the maintenance of discipline among all the workers. 
The persons who are set in authority over others should be able to exercise |>roper 
control ; and their subordinates should l)c willing to carry out without demur the 
instructions which they receive. This discipline is inchuled in organisation, as it 
represents a combination of fair-play and self-control, and the development Of these 
qiudiiies is only a part of the organisation of incnud i) 0 >vers. Besides this, if the 
l^rsonnel of a coo]terativc undertaking is judiciously recruited, and the duties and 
resitotisibilities of all the workers are c«arefidly coordinatc<l and organised on a fair 
and (ifiuitablc basis, there will be little risk of any breach of discipline or disr^ard 
of instructions by the workers. 

1 shall now take sonic instances from ditferent departments of human activity 
to riiow the paramount importance of organisation in corporate life. 

llie material prosiierily of Wcslcrn Kuro}>c and America is due to the growth 
of their industrial enterprise, and the secret of this expansion is their highly deve- 
lopcxl power of industnal organisation. Wc arc also trying to develop our indus- 
tries in order to make India self-contained and independent of foreign manufactures, 
as this is considered to be the most efhcacious remedy for our economic ills, an 
insurance against iin -employment iii our rising generation, and a safeguard against 
the probable decline in the average income of each individual caused by a rapid 
increase In India’s Hunilation. We have many natural advantages in our favour, 
blit we still lack the highly specialised training required for organising industrial 
concerns on a large scale. We are also lacking in enterprise and a sense of 
discipline, besides being deficient in organising power. If, therefore, we want to 
dm’elop our Industries in a systematic way, and take our rightful place among the 
nations of the world, we muet acquire a thorough mastery over the technique of 
industrial organisation. 

Organisation is also the key to success in any democratic system of government 
No party government can function successfully if its orf^anisation is loose. It is 
only a wefi-organised government that can succeed in winning and retaining the 
support and the loyalty of the mass of the people, and forming a ministry in which 
the right man is put in the places and the work of administration is so carefully 
distributed that the whole goveniment functioiia smoothly like a well-oiled machine. 
Another instance of the value of orgauiaatiou ia to be found in the purpose for 
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whi<^ % University imparts instruction to its students. The ultimate object of 
this instruction is the organisation of a student’s mental resources, or, in other 
words, the coordinated development of his i)Owcr8 of thinkinp;, feeling, and willing, 
which are tlic three great functions of the coiicious mind. 'J'herc is, doubtless, 
some difference of opinion about the immediate ])urpo8e which a University should 
serve, but there is no divergence of views about thc^rltimate aim. 

There is a school of thought which looks University education as a 

business propoKiiion, and judges the value of its teaching by the commercial stan- 
dard of ]iecuniary profit and loss. According to this school the expenses incurred 
in giving University education to a boy can be justified only if it gives him an 
aj>titudc for industrial or commercial production. My own belief is that a Univer- 
sity is not a technological iiistitutc for the training of young men in arts and 
crafts, or making them speidalists in such icc'hiiieal subjci^ts sis may be of imme- 
diate use to tlumi in commercial, industrial, or professional life. The function of a 
University, in my ojiinion, is only to j>rovidc the student with general learning, 
and to train his mind in the grasp or general principles, so that the tackling of 
any complicated problem which he may be called upon to solve may present to 
him no other ditfic.nlty than a new application of those general principles wdiich be 
has assimilated in the course of his University cilucation. According to this view 
a great advantage of such general education is the building up of a student's 
cliara(‘lcr, the eiibirgcmcnt of his mental outlook, and the development of the love 
of knowledge for its own sake. All the great universities of the world confirm the 
eoi‘ro(‘tncss of this view, and 1 also believe that it is a degration of the educational 
ideal to regard the earning of daily bread as the be-all and end-nil of university 
teaching. These differences of ot>inion do not, liowcver, alter the basic fact that the 
main onjective of University teaching is, and should be, the organisation of a 
student’s mental faculties sons to enable him to meet any situation that may arise in 
his life. The most perfect example of organisation is to be found in the vast expanse 
of the universe around us, iu which the heavenly IkmIIcs ))crform their allotted 
hiuctions under the cosmic scheme separately, but with the inter-play of forces so 
deely adjusted that the result of their combination is one harmonious whole, 
imagine the consequences of the slightest disorganisation in the forces which keep 
up the balance of the universe, and you will be able to judge what our society 
without organisation and discipline would be. 

The w’Oiidcrful mechanism of the human body, w'hich is also a universe in 
itself, is another i)erfect instance of orgniiisition in nature, and demonstrates a 
marvellous unity of design in a bcwiUlering variety of parts. All these parts are 
separate, hut also inter-dependont, and co-ordinated in such a way that they not 
only discharge the duties assigned to them individually, but also work jointly to 
form the luimaii organism which, iu view of its perfect workmanship, has been 
called the image of God. 

I have dwelt at some length on Uie advantages of organisation in ordering 
the activities of our corporate life. But organisatiou is only a means to an end, 
and it can lead to good or bud results according to the nature of the end which 
it is intended to serve. This is illustrated in the stupendous conflict which is now 
going on in Western Euroi)e and on the maritime highw^ays of its neighbouring 
seas. On one side is the organised might of Britain and FranVc, trying to safeguard 
the liberty of the smaller nations, to free Europe from the menace of aggression, 
and establish peace and good-will among the nations of the world. On the other 
side is the regimentation of the man-t)Ower and other resources of Nazi Germany 
and Bolshevik Russia, which are making a desperate bid for the domination of the 
European continent by brute force, and crushing any weaker neighbour that thwarts 
their unbridled lust for power. It is, therefore, but natural that the Mussalmans of 
India, like their co-religionists in the Near East, extending from the glowing iniiia- 
rets of Istambul to the glistening <iomos of Delhi should rally to the support of 
that organisation which is inspired by the humanitarian ideal of defending the weak 
against -the strong, upholding the cause of jiistieo and right and stabilising the peace 
and social order of the world. 

In conclusion, I may be t)crmitted to say a few wonls about the participation 
of students in political life. Many members of my audience may not agree with 
my views, but 1 hope that they will receive my obscrvalions in the spirit in which 
they are made. . 

With the advent of democracy in India our students have come into much 
closer touch with politics than before, 1 thiuk it is very desirable that they should 
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■iudy and dtiiciiss political questions, so that they may be equipped, when they 
l^ve the University, with the nei^essary training for iM)litical life. This study and 
discussion is bound to produce different rcjictions on different minds, and it is there- 
fore. but natural that they should form different ]X)litical views. But I am strong- 
ly of the opinion that, in student life, this difference in iioliiicnl views should not 
assume a form which may tend to subvert the discipline of the university, or dis- 
turb the even tenor of its academic life. The University is not a political institu- 
tion, and there is no jusliflcctiou for making it the arena of political strife. The 
employment in the Universi.. of tactical mcthols used by the protagonists of party 
warfare is a negation of the very lirinciplcs on wliich a University is found^, and 
militates against the true aims and ideals of student life. It also means an unnec- 
essary waste of time and energy, the cmlnttcrment of BO(‘ial relations, and a great 
loss of studies caused by this break in the continuity of university routine. 

Having had my say about matters of a didactic nature, which I am afraid 
must have taxed your paticneCi 1 now, in the performance of my most pleasant 
duty which has brought me here, offer my sincere congratulations to those members 
of iny atnlicnce who have received their degrees tliis morning. And here I should 
like to take this opportunity of welcoming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom I rejoice to see amongst those who received tlieir degrees this morning. I 
am told that it is the iirst oc^casion on wliich our girls have attended a convocation 
of the Muslim University, and 1 am proud of the fact that I should have the pri- 
vilege of being the first to address them. It is the Iwginning of a new era in the 
history of musliin education in tlic country. I wdconic the departure from the 
antiquated custom of segregating the women of India from university life, and I 
hope that it will not lie very long before out girls will take their proper place side 
by side with tlicir luothcrs in ail the ai'tivities of modern miislim India. It is a 
momentous occasion for those of you who arc now saying good-bye to your Uni- 
versity life, and leaving the safe and i>eacoful harbour of those quadrangles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of ]>raciical life. Yon will have no other compass to 
guide you in your course than your own judgment, trained hy tlic knowledge and 
cxt)ericncc that yon have a (piircd here, both on the playing liclds and in class 
rooni.s, as a prcparatiim for tliis voyage. You will l)c confronted with many dilR- 
euUios and ul)stacle.s in your way, hut most, if not all, of them can be overcome if 
you meet them with courage, self-reliance and })aiion -e. You should not lose heart 
if success ilocs not attend your efforts, for failuYC is a great experience and a 
wonderful imontivc to further endeavour, and the consciousness of having 
tried to achieve something noble, something good, is also an achievement in 
itself. 

I am afraid that the next thing which I am going to tell you may appear to 
you n ])Iatitade, as it is to be found in most of the addresses delivered on the 
Convocation day. But it cannot be stressol too often, as it is a very vuluabie 
])icec of advice, and I shall include it in my address even at the risk of tiring your 
patience. It is that after leaving the University you should not imagine that yon 
nave learnt ail that w’as knowalilc, and that .anything which yon do not know is 
not worth knowing. Yon should act on the priiii’ij>lc of 'Live and Ticarn’ and keep 
your min ojicn to receive new ideas and impressions from any and every source. 
There is no person, howcv r ignorant and liumble, who cannot teach yon something 
new al)Out hi| particular lino of work. Nor is there any object, however small and 
insignificantnvbich cannot, rovwd to you some new sc«.Tet of truth and beauty, if 
you only know how to observe. 

May I also ask yoti to bear in mimi that yon should not live for yourself 
alone, but try to im))rfnc the lot of your f<Ml'iw-mcn, and that devoted and, honest 
service to mankind slioiild be the pole-star ot your life. But you should not mak 
this service a stepping-shme to scJf-aggramli-cmcnt and personal gain. You. should 
learn to obey, and try U) serve and not t-i lead, as hsadership comes of itself to 
those who have learnt to serve and obi'.y, nml have spent their lives in making 
sacrifices and enduring hardships tor the go- id of otlicr jicople. 

Lastly, 1 shall again impresb on iron the viiul im|)ortancc of organised and 
disciplined ?Ymilhnation as the pre-rwpiisilc f sne esH in life. You must learn how 
to work with otlicrs in a spirit of mutual r ’.dcrKtamling and hclpfuliieBS, and merge 
your persunfd differences tn a combinoil t!.'c>rt for the attainment of the common 
goal. May <«>d vouchsafe to you Ilis' gui-i.ifuc to direct your footsteps 
through ‘life, and crown all your unti.a akiugs with the fullest measure of 
success. 



The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Dawan Bahadur 8* K* 
Runpanadhan^ Vice-Olmncellor, University of Aladras at the annual Convocation 
of the Osmania University held at Hyderabad in 1939 

I am d^ply grateful to His Exalted Uighness^ the Patron of the Osmania 
Umversity, for the honour he has done me in askin.*. me to deliver the Convocation 
address to the new graduates of the University, n my great privilege to convey 
oij this occasion the (^ordial greetings "if the Madras University to the distinguished 
Cliancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the tlsmania University. 
Hyderalmd is unique in the held of higher education, in that in addition to its own 
University, which has now been in existence for over 20 years, it has permitted 
the continuance of the affiliation of the fionrislung Nizam College to the University 
of Madras. This is evidence of the generous desire on the part of llis Exalted 
Highness's Government to encourage, during this transit ional period, both ty^jcs 
of education, to meet the varied rcqtiircmcnts of the youth of the Dominions. 

The Chancellor ^f your University proi»oscd a bold experiment in higher 
education when he rcc^ommended to His Exalted lligliness the eslahlishmcnt of 
a University in which the medium of inslruHion should bo Urdu, while English 
was to be retained as a compulsory subject of study. The purpose of this great 
foundation to quote the notable words of the firman issued by llis Exalted 
Highness is that in it ^thc knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the dcfe(d8 created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be takcti of ail that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intcllctdiinl and spiritual culture. In 
addition to its primary object to difTuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral 
traiuiiig of students and give an imtictns to research in nil scientific, subjeets. 
The fundamental principle in the working of the University should be that Urdu 
should form the medium of higher education, but that a knowledge of English 
as a language should at the same time be deemed comiudsory for all students.” 
These words bring out in clear terms the view of His Exalted Highness that the 
future progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 
be not only by the preservation and development of her indigenous culture but 
by the blending with it of the science and learning of the West. 


It is needless for roe to dwell on the great advantages of employing tlie 
major languages of the country as the media of instruction in higher education. 
They would help to make knowledge real to the student, would bridge the gulf 
between the educated few and the vast illiterate sections of the community and 
would give a great impetus to the development of modern Indian languages and 
to the diffusion of knowledge and culture. Uii fortunately what has been so 
successfully attcm))tcd in the ^^tate of Hyderabad is not easy of achievement in 
other parts of India, 'i'liere arc almost insuperable diilicultics in the way of 
replacing English immediately by the languages of the country. We have to 
remember that the language of public administration in many parts of the country 
is still largely English, that there arc in certain cases several major languat^es 
spoken in the same area and that many of the Indian languages are yet not quite 
suited to serve as vehicles of modern thought. However, University authorities 
are giving their earnest attention to this question and are making every effort to 
encourage the dcvelopjnciit of Indian languages. You will be interested to learn 
that the Universities Conference, which met in liombny early in March this year, 
discussed this problem and passed the following resolution 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the medium of instruction at different 
stages of ^ucation up to and including the Degree course should, as far os 
circumstances permit, be the mother-tongue of the students, , . ^ 

“But in view of the present cojidition in India, tlie medium of lustrucuon 
in the High Schools should ordinarily be the mother-tongue of the puml, but 
where ov^ng to the existence of pupils with different mother-tongues in me same 
school or for other special reasons it is not possible to do so, the mcuium of 
instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. 

“That with a view to attaining this end, the Universities of India are requested 
to take steps for enriching the literature of the respeertive Indian languages. 

“That Englisb should oe a compulsory subject of study in the High Bchool courses. 
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"'jiliBt modfira Indian Langnaset and Eastern Oiassioal Langoages shoold be 
recognised as optional subjects lor study in the High School and Intermediate and 
B. A. courses, and they should, as far as possible, be taught through the medium 
of the mother-tongue or of any modern Indian lauguage of an allied nature. 

**Xhat modern Indian languages may be recognised gradually and as far as 
possible alternaliyely with English as media of instruction for the Intermediate 
and Decree courses excepting for English, and if necessary, for Science subjects. 

**Tnat instruction and work in all research institutions should be through the 
medium of English except in such places where it is already being done through 
any of the Modern Indian languages for si)ecial reasons.*’ 

I consider that this resolution marks an important advance in educational 
thought in India. 1 have no doubt that the lead given by Hyderabad will be 
followed by other Universities when conditions are favourable. 

One of the most commendable features of recent educational reform in India 
has been the recognition by the Universities that the extension of the domain of 
knowle<ige should be the highest goal of their effort. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance and value of research both in the sphere of humanistic 
studies and in pure science. It advances our knowledge of the world of nature 
and of man, and vitalises tiie studies which give us that knowledge. 1 am glad 
that research is encouraged in this University by insistence on tlie submission of 
tiieses for the higher Degrees. Though the establishment of Degrees to reward 
research is of importance, the first thing needed for the promotion of research is 
the organisation of proi^r training for research students. It is a matter of 
common ex])erience that teaching which consists merely in the handing on of 
text-book information to students loses vitality and interest. It is therefore 
necessary not only that the teachers of the University should conduct research on 
their own lines, but that there, should be organised training of students in the 
methods of research. This means that there should be adequate provision for 
libraries and Laboratory equipment for systematic post-graduate work, and leisure 
for teachers so that they may have time to investigate and make additions to 
knowledge. It is in this way alone that tiie Universities can fulfil their high 
function of advancing knowledge and kindle among their students an enthusiasm 
for the disinterested pursuit of truth. 

The Bureau of T anslation of the University is doing magnificent work by 
translating books from English and other languages covering tiie whole range 
of University studies. It is thereby making a valuable contribution to the 
enrichment of Urdu literature and the wider diffusion of modern knowledge and 
culture. Apart from the work of the Bureau, it would be an excellent thing if the 
University conld establish a Central Research Institute which would deal 
scientifically with the literature and history of the past. Hyderabad possesses 
both State and private libraries containing priceless collections of rare manuscripts 
and books in Arabic and Persian. The University would be rendering a great 
service to Oriental learning by underbaking the task o! collecting and editing such 
of those manuscripts os have great historical and literary value. Good work, I 
know, is being done in regard to Arabic manuscripts, but there seems to be 
Bco{)e for a great extension of research activity in the whole field of Arabic and 
Persian records. 

It is gratifying to find that in this pent and propessive State, due attention 
has been paid to the provision for technical education. The importance of technical 
and vocatmM Vacation for the industrial development of the Dominions has 
b^n realised and a programme of expansion has been planned. One learns that 
the programme includes the establishment of post-primary industrial schools 
and vocational high schools and the expansion of the Osmania Technical 
College into a Poiytechhic Institut<i. It is also stated that proposals for tlie 
establishment of a School of Arts and Crafts and of an Inaustrial Research 
Laboratory are under the consideration of His Exalted Highness’s Govern- 
ment. In view of all these developments, I have no doiibt that in due 
course, the system of technical education in the State will be made complete by 
the establishment of one or more branches of technology in the University, which 
are specially suited to the needs and conditions of the Dominions. A great deal 
of emphasis has been laid oh recent years on the need for the introduction of 
technological studies in our Universities. In view, however, of the general lack of 
industrial enterprise in the country and the great cost involved in providing the 
equipment necessary fox technological training, several of our Universities have 
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Mfriinad bom undertaldng inch atodiei. Hyderabad, however, aeema to poaaeaa 
fwihtia necesBary for the eetabliBhineiit of a Faculty of Technol 
tn the Um?ersity. The lX>minionB have unmense natural resouroea to be dereloT 

rad thraka to the financial eenius of the Chancellor of tie University, the 8l 

" Ample revenue available for beneficial projects, 1 hope that It will be 
imsible at no distant date to make provision in the University for technological 
atndiM specially suited to the requirements of *the State. May I be permitted, 
m this connection, to make an appeal to the nobles ana wealthy citizens oi 
Hyderabad to assist the University with generous endowments ? The University 
exists to rr ier service of the highest value to the State and it should be a 
mat^ of patriotic pride on the part of those citizens who take a genuine interest 
m education to aid the work of the Uuniversity by liberal benefactions. Such 
finracial support from private individuals is a regular source of income for most 
Universities in Western countries. I trust ihe wealthy citizens of Hyderabad will 
set an example to the rest of India of private munificence towards the encourage- 
ment of University education in the State. 

Provision has been made iii this University for the residence in hostels of 
over 400 students of all communities. The aociul and corporate life of the students 
in these hostels should give them that training and aisciplinc which would fit 
them for citizenship and enable them to fulfil worthily their responsibilities to 
society. They obtain not only in the formal studies of the University, but in the 
daily contact of their minds in hostels and in debating clubs and in their asso- 
ciation for games and athletic exercises a training, largely their self training, which 
strengthens and develops their character, and inculcates a spirit of ^ive and take 
which is the bond of society. Students have to realise that discipline is not opj^osed 
to freedom but is complementary to it ; that the final aim of all discipline is the 
development of self-control and that without such self-control and thoughtful self- 
direction, freedom would degenerate into licence. It is to be regretted that there is 
abroad a spirit of restlessness and disquietude, of rash and unthinking opposition 
to authority among young men in India today. I shall not go into the reasons for 
the prevalence of such a spirit ; but 1 would fain hope that it is only a passing 
phase. Though the task of the Universities is, in regard to the training of 
character, made doubly difiicult by such a situation, they cannot abandon their 
duty in this respect. .They have to devise every possible means of training the 
rising generation by intellectual and moral discipline for the great social and 
political responsibilities which await ithem. I would at the same time appeal to 
the students to realise that discipline is more than obedience to a set of rules. It 
is a way of life. It is the result of a slow process of self- training which enables a 
mau to become an integrated personality able and willing to co-operate with others for 
the common good. The greatest need of our country toda>\ as every one has 
regretfully to admit, is the promotion of harmony and good-will between the great 
Hindu and Muslim communities. May I say that the students of this University 
belonging as they do largely to these two communities could do a great deal in 

direction by their example and influence. They live a common life here under 
ideal conditions. As students they are free from the controversies and acerbities of 
public life, They have come together for the pursuit of knowledge and learning, 
which have no communal or national barriers. They have in addition the advice 
rad guidance of their teachers and wardens. If in these circumstances they do not 
acquire that sense of a larger fellowship which transcends communal and racial 
boundaries, learn tolerance and consideration for others and ciiltiyatc fricudliness 
rad good-will towards one another, then I am afraid that their training and 
education have not borne fruit. The chief characteristic of a really civiased society 
is the spontaneous and willing co-operation of its members in all tliat concerns 
the well-being of the community, for such co-operation implies self-disciimne, 
a seusitivenesB to tiie feelings and needs of others and a readiness to subordinate 
personal ends to the common good. While there is much talk of freedom and 
independence in the country, we find around us strong sectarian and rchgious 
animosities and unbridgeable social cleavages and mutual suspicion and distrust. 
Is there any hope of a change for the better ? I think there is. The hope lies with 
the youth of our country. It is they who should turn their gaze more towards the 
future than to the past. It is the tendency to hark back to the past that has been 
a fruitful source oiantagonism and Jealousy, While we should be grateful lor our 
rich cultural heritage, from whatever source derived, and should preserve all that 
is best in it, it shouul be now our busiuess to press forward and seek new ways 
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of liThig and acting t(»etiier, conmstent with changed conditiona, lo that a atioiigei 
and a more united ancTproeperouB India might arise as a result of our oommoa 
eodeavoun. Ail iatoleranoe» ezdosiveness and hatred are utterly detrimental to 
Boeial and national solidarity and progress. There is here a great work of fsoond- 
uatuMi for everyone to do. whatever nis position in life may be. And we look 
particularly to the educated youth of the country with its idealism, its keen aenea 
of enlightened citiseaship and its breadth , of outlook to undertake this vital teak* of 
promoting harmony and good-will among all sections ^f the community. 

Towards the building up of this new India, Hyderabad as an influential 
centre of Muslim culture has a most effective contribution to make. As a great 
ana enlightened Muslim State, she is peculiarly well-fitted to play a ffreat put in 
the larger life of the country and to assist in promoting the unity ana progreu ol 
the nation. Of ail Eastern civilisations. Islam has been historically the most dosdy in 
touch with Europe. It has shared with Europe the heritage of olassioal antiquity. 
On the other hand for more than twelve long centuries Islam has bemi in contact 
with Hinduism in India, affecting the thought and life of the people and in its 
own tom influenced by its environment. Its great doctrine of duty is intended to 
cover every aspect of human life and its mysticism has developed a lofty concep- 
tion of Ethics. It is, as some of its greatest modern leaders have pointed out and 
as is exemplified in the life of the Ruler of the State, a religion of peace, toleration 
and brotherhood. We look hopefully to the State of Hyderabad, therefore, to play 
an effective part in reconciling the interests of Hindu and Muslim in India and 
in promoting the unity and peaceful ])rogreBB of the country. 

Graduates of the year, let me offer you my hearty congratulations on the 
aucoesB you have achieved and wish each one of you a career of great usefulness 
to yourself and to your country. You will, 1 hope, by reason of the training and 
culture you have received at the University, bring to bear on the solution of the 
difficult problems which will face you a wide outlook and a balanced miiid. ’ Do 
not be carried away by mere catchwords, but i exercise your independent lodgment 
and discriminate between what is false and what is true. When appeals are made 
to your patriotism, you will be able to judge for yoiu'selves whether the sentiment 
appealed to is of a worthy or an unworthy kind. Patriotism is a great and noble 
virtne, but it is an emotion which is capable of being exploited for unworthy ends 
and sordid poriKWcs. You will have to see to it that you interpret your patriotism 
worthily and airect it along fruitful channels of service to your country. 

1 am glad that, thanks to the wise and progressive administration of the 
State, the problem of unemployment is not so serious in the Dominions as in 
other parts of India. Still, I would say to you that success in life depends to a 
large extent on yourselves. Be alert, resourceful and self-reliant and do the work 
that comes to your hand conscientiously and thoroughly. If you are keen and 
purposdul and adventurous you arc bound to win through. Remember that .there 
IS vast scope for the patriotic energies of educated young men and women in 
spread of niowledge among those who live round about you. Education is a Add 
of service of vital importance for making India fit for a democratic system of 
Government. Constitutional self-Govemmeiit cannot become a reality until there 
grows up a well-iiifomed public (pinion among the masses. Let the spread of 
knowledge in the villages be an object of constant solicitude to you. You have an 
advantage over the graduates of other Universities in that your education Jbas been 
in a language which the common man can understand, and yon are specially 
fltted to carry tiba light of knowledge to those who sit in darkness. You have 
reeeved an exmsive education in tiiis University not for your personal beneflt 
but that throujgh you the large numbers of those whom higher education cannot 
reach may be ben^ted and uplifted. 

In view of the magnitudes of the work which lies before us, it behoves us to 
think not so mudi of our rights as of our duties as citisens. The great task of 
creating a united and prosperous nation is one which should appeal to your hig^t 
patriotism and call forth your best energies. You are aware that the greater part 
of Europe is plunged today in a ghastly war in order to resist aggression ana to 
foeserve freedom for both individuals aod nations. 

Value therefore the freedom that you have as a priedess possession and use it 
in the service of the community. And above all carry into life with you the aphdt 
of the University, which is a home of learning and knows no distinction of creed or 
race or eoUmr and which exists, to quote the words of an English poet, the late 
Lesodica Abercrombie— to build exnitiogly 
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High, and yet more high, 

The knowldgeable towers above base wars 
And sinful surges reaching iip to lay 
Dishonouring hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightness your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d by his clay 
May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the pur{X)6e of the i|tai:» 

And trade with his Eternity. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Tiii Tul^ m. a., i. r. s. 
the Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the llangooii University held at 
Jlungoon on the 22nd. December 1939 

The most important event of 19J10 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Amendment Act and one of the consequences of it is that we have no 
longer the privilege of having His Excellency the Governor as the head of owr 
institution while the Uon'blc Education Minister, who was nec^essarily our Pro- 
Clninccllor under the old Act, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
BiicccsBor. I wish to take this optiortunity of acknowledging on behalf of the 
University the debt that we owe to His Excellency the Governor and the Hon’blc 
Eilucatioii Minister for the sympathetic interest which they have taken in the 
University as its Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, an interest which we know thev 
will maintain though they will no longer be burdened with the formal duties whic.u 
fell upon them under the old Act. VVe have also lost by the changes the services 
of the Hoirblc Hir ^lya Bu as Vice-Chancellor. Me is an eminent Burman whom 
we all respect and the University is indebted to him for wise counsel and unsparing 
devotion to his duties as Vice-Chancellor during two ditlicult years of administra- 
tion, years in which he gave to the service of the University time which he could 
ill Biiare. We have also lost by the recent changes the services of many notable 
persons who were members of the University Council or of the hicnatc and who 
rcinlered valuable services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. H. W. iSmith, a member of the University Council 
and of the Governing Body of the Teachers’ Training College. 

The changes have however brought new blood into the controlling bodies 
of the University and I ofler a hearty welcome to my colleagues Mr. Hydncy Loo- 
Nee, the new Pro-Chancellor, and Dr. Mating Het, the new Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
Loo-Nee is a highly re8])cctcd ])o[itical leader and fills an im]>ortant place in the 
Legislature of the country. He is a patriotic gentleman w'ho can be relied upon to 
serve the best interests of the University. Dr. Maung Bet requires no introduc- 
tion to us. He has already shown his merit as Vice-Chancellor in two ])reviouB 
terms of ollicc, coiubiiung the arduous duties of the Vice-Chancellorship with the 
full-time duties of tlie Municipal Commissioiiership of Kangoon. He has now 
retired from the service of Government but has with eharaoteristic public spirit 
come forward to sacrifice his well-earned leisure to serve another term as yice- 
Ghancellor of the University. Let me also welcome the newly elected or ap|>ointed 
CounciUors and Senators of the University. Almost all of them are persons who 
have already attained distinction in public life, in the Legislature, in the public 
services or in the field of edu(«atioo. Their participation in the counsels of 
University will be of great advantage to it and itheir presence on the controlling 
bodier must still the old criticism that the University was run by an oligarchy. 

To my mind, the best features of the amended University Act are tlic 
constitution of the University Council on a wide representative basis and the 
position accordcil to tlic Council as the supreme controlling body in the University 
Itself for both University and College affairs. It seems to me that the orthodox 
conception, however correct in theory, of a University independent of popular 
control and even of Government control, docs not satisfy the practical needs and 
natural demands of the country at its present stage of political progress. The 
existing constitution of Burma entrusts a large measure of Bclf-govcrnmcnt to the 
people of the country and education is one of the Bubjects which have been trans- 
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ferred to popular control. It cannot be denied that there are many Burmaos who 
tel that the constitution does not go far enough in what it gave over to popular 

S vemment and the presence of a University virtually independent of control by 
sse who may rightly claim to represent the Burmese public was necessarily a 
source of irritation and gave rise to the suspicion that the University was intended 
to be administered, contrary to the true interests of the country. Those of us who 
were privileged to participate in the Government of the University under the old 
regime know that the suspicion was unfounded but it must I think be admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the University was tactless in relation 
to a Burmese public rapidly growing conscious of its increasing political power. 
These circumstances occasioned a long standing demand for the revision of the old 
University Act, a demand which in course of time became irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act. It is now for those of us, to whom the new Act has 
entrusted powers of control as individuals or as members of University and College 
Bodies, to show that tlie University hf^ nothing to hide from the public and that 
we are determined that the University shall be organized and managed in the best 
interests of the Burmese people. A University is much more than a teaching insti- 
tution and it is my aspiration as Chancellor that under its new constitution the 
University will attain its true position as the centre of culture, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, patriotism, for the people of this country. There will 
no doubt come a time not far distant when we win unqualified acceptance as a 
national institution and can claim without opposition or suspicion to control our 
own affairs and leave no room for doubt that the University can and will govern 
itself in the best interests of the country and of the University. 

I offer my hearty congratulations to the worthy young graduates on whom 
degrees have Been conferred to-day. I invite the attention of those of them who 
have not yet entered upon their careers to the University Employment Board whicli 
was recently constituted on the general lines approved by the University Council. 
On behalf of the University, I desire to thank the trustees of the Rangoon 
University Endowment Fund, the Burma Chamber of Cominciec and the Chuiese 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous contributions towards the expenses of the 
Board and to the Companies and Heads of Departments who have promised their 
co-operation and support to the Employment Board. A degree from a good 
University is the purest of all distinctions as it is based on knowledge acquired by 
intelligence and hard work and the fame and good repute of a University lie 
largely in the bauds of those who after graduation enter the various professions and 
callings, as the general public will rightly judge this University by the standard of 
knowledge and good behaviour which it finds in our graduates. I exhort you 
therefore to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

Those of you who were broimht up on old Burmese legend and folklore 
will be familiar with the ancient University of Taxila or Takkatho, which has 
given us the Burmese word for a University. This University flourished many 
centuries before the first European University, that of J?alcrno in Italy, oamc into 
fame in the ninth century A. I), and the University of I’aris was opened 
in the twelfth century. When young princes, noblemen and gentlemen graduated 
from this ancient University of Taxila and were about to depart for their 
homes, which were often many hundreds bf miles away through rough roads and 
almost impenetrable jungle, it was *the custom for . h graduate to receive from 
bis tutor a final#and most im|)ortant lesson to guide the future of the departing 
scholar. You will remember that in the case of Maung Pauk Kyaing, this final 
admonition from his tutor contained three exhortations, the observance of which 
leu the youth to the throne of Tagaung. the most ancient of the old kingdoms of 
Burma ^ On this solemn occasion when the University of Kaneoon imprints 
the hallmark of its various degrees on its new graduates, T wish I had the power 
and knowledge to give to each of ^ou a formula which could bring you kingdoms 
and empires. Nevertheless 1 will give all of you new graduates a gift which if you 
accept and keep inviolate may not bring you kingdoms and empires but will bring 
you the resist of others and happuiess and good fortune both in this life and in 
future lives. My gift is the gift of eila or morality which 1 charge you to keep 
inviolate all your lives. True morality is not bounded by the letter of any sets of 
precepts or rules but consists of a high standard of thought, words and action. 
Whatever profession or calling you may choose, be determined that both in 
private life and in the exercise ox your calling you will not allow yourselves 
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IS.irilf worthy motives. Morality is the invisUkle 

fv ?h« will Kuard you against the darts of temptation in any form aSd 

morality you will assure your happiness and welfare in this life 

helping to advanw Bwml 
®®'{:i 50 vernmcnt, as pur fitness to govern ourselves will™ 
lirA Min ^ the world by the manner in winch our professions and public insUtutloos 
flLi ? ^ guarantee for the success of any institution, be it a 

o^le ^>Hy. than purity of motive and acUon 

/ Chancellor’s convocation address is directed primarily to the new graduates 
but I am conscious both of my inadequacy and of the fact^ that this addwM iSl 
reach a wider audience than the holders of new degrees. I am glad to see in this 
r" ixiople who are still students of the University and 1 shall venture 

to offer them some words of advice which may be of use to them in these troubled 
and eventful days. Let me deal first with the subject of students and politics. It 
IS very olten said that students should avoid politics, but contrary to what you 
may have expected, my advice to the students of this University is that they 
should take an interest in i>olitic8. But I beg of you to distinguish between p«rly 
politics and national |)olitics. As memlicrs of a University we should be ^ve 
party iwUtics. l.ct questiona such as what party should be in power, who should 
be the iMiiiistcrs and whether a particular administrative or legal measure is justi- 
fied be (liHcusscd and decided by those whom the voters of the country have* return^ 
to the Legislature or ivhom they have chosen as their i»oUtical leaders. But the general 
welfare and political ]>rogrcBs of Burma is the concern of every Burman and as e£icated 
and intelligent young men and women it is your duty to watch and exert your influence. 
Ill national politics as ilistincl from jiarty ixilitics, every Burman has a duty and he 
can have but a single aim and that is that Burma should attain her due place as 
a fully self-governing nation in the shortest possible lime. Your first business as 
students is to equip yourselves mentally and physically to play a v/orthy part in 
the future of Burma wltcn you leave the University and enter your life careers. 
Do not therefore let politics be a distraction to your studies and do not let it be 
ail obsession but there is every reason why you should take the greatest interest 
ill the v^i'^i’ess and welfare of your country and of the great events whi ch take 
place ill the outside world. 


I am well aware that from the very time that this University was founded, 
many past and present students of this University have taken a keen interest in 
the politics of Burma and that many of yon arc ardent young nationalists. Love of 
one’s country bad a keen interest m her welfare and political progress are good 
qualities and patriotism at all times and ages has been the subject of high praise 
and it is very important for the future welfare of Burma that the University 
should turn out a stream of young men and women not only well educated but 
also imbued with au ardent love for their country. But nationalism has sometimes 
been described as a double-edged sword in that though it may damage the enemy, 
it sometimes injures the wiclder also. Nationalism is of course a great force in 
the modern world, being the cement which binds together an aggregate of indivi- 
duals into a common love and loyalty for the nation. It has been the making of 
many countries but on the other hand it has also caused international differences 
and conllicts. Thus nationalism has been the making of modern Turkey while the 
same force perverted into an extreme pride of race and aggressiveness in Germany 
has caused tlic present war. 

It is necessary therefore for the people of Burma when forging their own * 
W'capon of natioiialisni to sec that it is or right steel and of the right shape. Let 
us therefore include in our nationslism pride in our common origin, oiir common 
language, our (‘ommoii history and our common heritage from the past. Let us 
])ut into our sword of nationalism the bright steel of unity and of (Ictermination 
to iHill together and evolve a glorious future for our nation. But let us omit from 
the compositioii of the sword the corrosives of hatred and unfairness towards 
other couii tries aiul other races. ns make our nationalism a broad one com- 
ju'isiiig not only the indigenous races who in spite of difierent nomenclatures and 
ditferciit languages are geographically and ethnologically true Burmans but also all 
those who have given up their domicile of origii in other lands and have elected 
to settle down in Burma to share the future of our country and are prepared to 
think and act in future as patriotic citizens of Burma. In the long run notbing 
will be lost and everything will be gained by shaping oui nationalism on a broad 
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I feel very deeply the responsibility whiidi you have placed upon me. *Theee 
are the times,*’* wrote that representative eighteenth century Englii^man, .Thomas 
Paine. These are the times which try men’s souls.” Whilst I am speaking 

here, whilst in every part of this country, men and women can go about their 
daily business, whilst the old can rest in tlie sliade, and the young can dream 
and study and nourish their ambitions, the bodies of men, no older, for the 
most part, than you are yourselves, stand as the living rampart between all those 
ideas for which a university stands and the dark foes of destruction. Make no 
mistake and let us like men face the facts. There are thousands of young 

university men in the armed forces of Great Britain and of France. All that yon 
have lived through, tlicy too have lived through— the comradeship (the moat 

precious of gifts that a university can bestow), the clash of mind with mind, Uimfe 
intoxicating first contact with knowledge and with the thought of all times and 
ages. Ail that vou hoiie for, they too have hoi)cd fOr— the right to live, the right 
to distinction. Everything that a university stands for : mutual tolerance, 

comradeship, enlightenment, tlio dcvclopmeiit of personality, the chances of place 
and power, were their inheritance, as they are yours. I cannot speak on an 
occasion of this kind, in this hour of destiny, without asking you to bear in mind 
the sous and daughters of the Universities of Great Britain and of France. For 
they, and they practically alone in Europe now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, are the inheritors of that noble tradition of humanism which ie 
ill deathly peril to-day. 

I have lived too much with young students, and know only too well how 
they dislike being talked af, to venture to give you advice, or to propound, some 
solemn theme. Instead, if you will bear with me, I would like to try and 
analyse those intellectual forces which, in the two periods of time whicii lie 
behind me, have im])inged upon the mind of a student of the Social Services* 
This is one inteileotual story : and 1 do not pretend that it is in any wm 

unique, nor that it represents the only pattern which the events of 1910 to 1989 
could have evolved. But I think it reveals some problems and those problems^ 
if any ordered civilisation survives the present conflict at all, you wtU have td 
face, whether you will or not. 

The intellectual gods of the days of my youth were H. Q. Wells and G. 
Bernard Shaw, Fashions have changed and 1 suppose, if 1 were twenty or thirty 
yeais younger, 1 sliould reverse the order. Nevertheless, when I entered the 
London School of Economics in 1910, that was the order in which I ranged them. 
Like many men of my generation, 1 hud read much of Dickens, a little of 
Thackeray ; as one’s French im))rovcd, something of Anatole France : ^Penguin 
Island” and the “Gods Arc Athirsi”— that pregnant premonition by a writer^ of 
genius of the unconscious worship of cruelty for its own sake which characterises 
our age— were, I think, the first two of his books that 1 read. At the I^ondoa 
School itself, the same stream of thought was represented by Leonard Hobhqu^ 
that most tragic of philoso)>hcrs. since in him the hatred of Buffering combine% 
with enormous learning, both on the metaphysical and the sociological fields, 
together with an intense interest in the application of philosophy to politic^ 
to a view of life in which the harmonious interaction of all social forces constituted 
the integrating clement. “Democracy and licaction” was the first book of ^ his that 
1 bad read : I remember it now more because of its passionate repudiation of the 
philosophical idealism of T. 11. Green, as applicable to an imperfect world ^an 
because of the local and temporary issues with whivh it dgilt. One o^er ^k 
influenced us all greatly— it was Graliam Wallas’ “Human Nature m Politics. 
It Wfcs the precursor, ns I think we can all recognise now, of the Freudian and 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of ptilitics, and it is significant that it was written 
by a man who had been one of the founders of tlie Fabian Society wo mose 
first great literary success had been the life of Francis Place, the pmloBOhicw 
tailor of the Napoleonic wars, the associate of the great Badicals of that age, and 
who. therefore, had he liecn alive, would havc^ been the predestined^ opponent of 
irrationalism iu jjolitics, the significance and inqiortaucc of which Graham Wallas 

oa 
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luid upon* One other intdlectael inflaenee I must mention nt this 

•tife— 1 iru inflnentsed by a now largely forgotten, bnt, nevertheleei, I still think, 
a great writer, W. Hale White, generally known as Mark Butherford^the 
embodiment of spinozistio learning, of non-conformist idealism, of radical politics, 
liiid-«4o see an AmericaniBm— of reaction to ^small-town*’ middlo-clasa narrowness 
and Derfonsnese and respectability. Freud, on the one hand, Sinclair Lewis on the 
other, magnifted in the post-War twenties all that Graham Wallas and Hale White 
had said in the pie-War era. I dare say that if I had been a few years older I would have 

^ ^ literary voice which combined all these things oven more effectively, in 

of George Gissing. But I am strying to describe not the literary and 
* * * ' r of an age, but one man’s experience. And that man’s expe- 
with that of others by the fact that a common tradition lay 
die intellectual experiences of the men I have mentioned. That experience 
ina hnmanistie tradition of the nineteenth centu^. 

That humanist tradition expressed itself in the nelds of economics and politics, 
a ssriss of phenomena the universality of which requires almost an effort of the 
'1 to rinalL Over the whole range of countries affected by that tradition, there 
I lapfosentative inatitutions, free speech and freedom of movement. It was 
'*^*1 to move over a large part of Europe without a passport : the U.S.A. was still 

ig round about a million emigrants every year. Economically, the volume 

ol intsniadonal trade was growing with every decade, and though there were tariffs, 
ttsir lovsl was, in the light of present levds, ludicrously low. The international 
'movsBient of goods was sustained by a vast : movement of persons and of capital 
tbs igM stsB&d kept the price-level of all the nations of the Western World and 
dsrir Ovsfsess connexions in fair canespondence. It was, in fact, as well as in idea, 
s Isigsly unified world. 

It is true that on the fringes of the countries of the humanist tradition-»in the 
Bslksns, Bnaaia and in 8onth America, such settled conditions of human liberty 
end freedom enterprise did not obtain. Even within the confines of Western 
Enwm ugly traces ol an opposite way of life were at times revealed - the Dreyfus 
lor instance, which imowed the strenth of racial feeling in the most cultured 
pseita ef Oontinentel Europe. Sorel and the Syndicalist Movement were another 
gyapt o m wlrich was neglected : as 1 have already suggested, Graham Walls was 
the neonrsorj in the sphere of jx>Uties, oHhe sinister view of human nature which 
wee uler to oe esepounded by Freud. But the failure of the generation which was 
wuig when tiie Gnat War of 1940 broke out to read the storm-signals is significant. 
Why wm not more notice taken of them 7 Because, as I suggest, that generation 
wee nnrtnnd in e generous tradition and the institutions in which that tradition 
wee worl^ If we were blind, as some think we were, it was not 

we shnt onr eyes and tolerated a f^laring contradiction between appearance 


end leeli^. The pragmatic sanction of William James, as applied to institutions, 
me e oertifleato of validity. The welfare of the world, m terms of material 
and in terms of human happiness, was visibly on the increase. Nothing, 
hi the onward march of events, seemed to contradict the hope that in the course of 
tes tha turbulent fringes of the outer world would not b^me assimilated to the 
esnlnl taaiBtion. There was no reason why any of us should not subscribe to the 
dMng words of the book in which the ss yet undisillusioned H. G. Wells of the 
aMniag jsais ol the present century expressra the hope— 1 think it was in ’’Mankind 
In dm Making”— that some futuio generation (I do not quote the exact phrase) 
’would ^ idanM ^as a sculptor takes his marble and shapes it better than 
^ dreams.*’ 

The first World War eame and shattered these delusions. Let us be clear and 
I ssomtly what it was that the 1914-18 War did. To what extent, and in what 
wen widdnded 7 1 snggest that the per-War generation took the strength 
I own convictions as a measure of the universality of the ideas which consti- 

. the itttalleetoid elde of a compound of belieb. foelinf^s and faiths. The unsub- 

dail *ontor fi^e** of which I have hist spoken (as I think we can now all see, in 
dm Hiht of ^^'Bhadow War" of 1^6^, and even more in the light of actual 
hoerawm) was not a shrinking mar^ of acknowledged error, not some vestigial 
MMlaa of an outrun body of thooi^ and way of life. It was, in fact, the express- 
leu of dm way of life of peoples and communities untouched by uie humanist 
it is clear, now, that neither the tradition of the Homan impenuiii, nor 
oi the idl-embradng Catholic Chnidi, neither the enlightenment of New- 
; Bfhim nor the tziuin^iant mandi of technology, have modified certain innate 
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“PPioiElw* to the problems of esistenee. Tie Hitlerian 
Thiid Empire has Illuminated these facts for the last seven years : but the blind 
canned see and the deaf cannot hear. It has required the actions of the heirs of the 
tradition of Marx and of Lenin to make these points clear. I will state the inferen- 
ees in a monent. 

I do not pretend that I was immune from the intellectual follies of my 

f eneration. Faithful to the tradition which we had inherited, believing with all our 
earts that the War of lOlMS was the “War to War.“ we attacked the Treaty 
of Versailles, worked with all our hearts for a ’-nconciliation with Germany and 
wasted, ns it now seems to me, our emotions, our energy and our money (of which 
we most of us had very little) for ends which were sel^defeating. They may bo 
right who ftill assert that had a more generous peace been made with Germany, 
Hitler would never have risen to place and power. I confess I used to share this 
opinion : 1 confess also I no longer share it. For, looking back upon the twenty- 
one years between 1018 and 19!19. what is tlie dismal and disconcerting factor 
which stands out ? 1 have tried to ex])lain that before 1011 there was a received 
tradition, which was adjusted to and emlHKlicd in, actual institutions, though there 
was an “outside fringe” of opposition. lUit in the last twenty-one years the position 
has deteriorated inasmuch as the received tradition itself has been unable to main- 
tain its own inner logical consistency even in that area of tlic world which emerged 
triumphant from the World War and which was not, therefore, exposed to those 
psychological forces which, on a short-run interpretation of the post-War Bituatioii» 
forced Germany upon the path which has led to the present war. 

I will select two illustrations of this failure of the humanist tradkion 
maintain itself. The first is the breakdown of the League of Nations : the seirond 
the failure to arrive at any ])ositive result of the two International Economic Con- 
ferences, one of which preceded, the other of which followed, the great depression of 
1929-30. These .failures are iniimatcly connected with one another. Let us make all 
allowance for the proximate causes of failure, the prlncii>nl element being the fear 
of the smaller nations, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But, in 
tlie main, Uie liCagtie has broken down, not because,, as some of the opponents of 
the League urge, it did nothing, but because it attempted unsuccessfully to apply 
aanctions against Italy— it was thereafter that it ceased to command any true 
allegiance. But what was that lack of success itself due to ? Surely to the 
unwillingness of the member states to .adhere to the princi))lc which is involved in 
any such concept as a League, a willingness to subordinate national interests, so 
called, to the wider interests of the w'orld order, liitcrnation.al peace is jioRsiblc 
only on three prc-suitpositions : one is that of a balance of forces so nicely adjusted 
from time to time that no side will risk a conflict. 3hc t^resent War again illiis- 
trates the futility of relying on a balance of forces as an ullirnatc guarantee of 
peace. Secondly, it is possible to achieve i)cacc by the emergence of one great ]X)wcr 
in a position to dominate the rcst~of that 1 shall have a word to say in a moment. 
Lastly, it is possible to guarantee ]>cacc by adherence to a common idea : that no 
particular issue can transcend the interests of the world order as a whole. In Uie 
last resort, that involves the acceptance of a certain philosophy of politics and the 
failure of the League is due to the unwillingness of the League Htatc to accept 
this truth. They were willing enough to accept the League, they were not willing 
to accept the philosophy which alone would have made the Leggue aii cilicieiit 
iuBtrument of peace. 

The danger that civilisation would collapse owing to a refusal of statesmen to 
face the necessity for a thorough-going philosoi)hy in regard to the relation between 
states goes back to the very beginning of the liberal movement of the nineteenth 
century. Cobden and Bright were non-in tervcntioiusts and some of their radical 
followers were not even prepared to limit national sovereignty to the extent of 
concluding trade-agreements, Wliat j^revented the logical diiruriilty which the 
countries of the humanistic tradition now find themselves facing from being earlier 
realist ? Why was it possible to reconcile nationalism and unlimited sovereignty 
with the hope of universal i»eacc ? For two reasons : Because in the nineteenth 
century it was assumed that in freeing jiations and making them self-determinate, 
they would adopt a policy in international nftairs which would be pacific and . 
take account of the rights of others, i\nd why was it ex|)cctcd that tlicy would 
do this ? Because it was believed that, in B))itc of unlimited national sovereignty, 
the economic interpenetration of the world by means of free trade, the fi;<*c 
movement of capital and the free movement of human beings, would preveut the 
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elash of national interests from ever arising. Both these premises wen wtietatasi 
and (hat brings me to the economic failures of the last two deeadea. Hm 
again there are proximate causes. The legitimate desire of the agricultnial aiaaa 
of the world to assist the process of transition towards more balanoed oondlUoBft 
is one of them. The pressure of unemployment explains the resort to intSDsital pniK 
tectionism in the industrial states. But just as in the sphere of politieal thoughtb wiM 
axe deeper lying causes. I have already explained that seif-determinatioii in pHitka 
is not identical with a liberal view of international politics : 1 am afraid that tha 
economic expression of the anti-international point of view in eoonomicB is the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency in its cruder manifestations. It is because people have 
already preferred, in their heart of hearts, guns to butter that they urge saoiiiloeB 
of social welfare: in the name of sufficiency. But it is a doctrine whidii is the 
negation of economic liberalism, which sees in the interchange of the products 
of different areas, one of the indispensable means of reducing the in^ualitiei 
in the satisfactitn of human needs which might otherwise persist for ever. In a 
world free from the fear of War, self-sufficiency would be seen to be what it 
actucdly is— a denial that co-operative action in the sphere of economic relations 
can benefit idl the co-operators. 

There is. I admit, one special reason why the trend towards economic 
isolationism is popular at the present time. Mankind at present is obsessed by 
the idea that the golden age of opportunity lies in the past— that we must hamper 
and restrict because otherwise producers will lack markets. With a declining 
world population, it is argued, where can the goods be sold ? (Marxian propaganda 
on ^e subject of the causes of War, I may say in passing, has contribute not a 
little to the spread of this delusion, based on the Marxian case on an utterly false 
analysis of the nature of profits.) But this special reason again is indicative of decay of 
liberal thought It is easy enough to show that the idea of a limited economic Universe ia 
utterly erroneous— that the population of many countries is increasing and not 
decreasing and that one can as easily »pand consumption by raising the standard 
of life per capita as one can by increasing the number of mouths to be fed. It is 
not the difficulty of disposing of such pre^terous doctrines wMch alarms me— it is 
the fact that those who hold them and use them as instruments of policy are 
unaware that they are inconsistent with the scheme of life which, in other respects, 
they purport to support. If such ideas gain credence and become, as they have 
incieasingly become, the basis of policy, the humanistic way of life is doomed. 

Does it follow, then, that we must expect a collapse of all orderly existence 7 
Not at all : there ia an alternative, but it is one whicn not everyone will welcome. 
For, as I pointed out above, there in an alternative— it used to be called '‘imperialism’' 
—1 shall now call it the "totalitarian solution.*’ Strife in the international sphere 
(and in the economic sphere as well) would cease if the possibility of conflict were 
eliminated by the dominance of one power over all the rest— imposing its philosophy, 
using its armed might, enforcing its own economic solutions. Those who find in 
peace as such the highest end, will perhaps he satisfied : and such an empire might 
well endure, as the Germans boast the Third Reich will endure, for a thousand 
years. But it means the death, perhaps for ever, of the humanistic ideal, because 
It solves the problem of harmony, not by the conciliation of different view-points, 
by the elimination ol all but one. And thus, as it seems to me, those who deny 
that the J^esent oonflici of ideologiea are, as they have always been, profoundly 
wrong. The ftresent War could only have happened because thexe is no agreement 
as to the fundamental ordering of the world’s affairs. But it is not a conflict for 
subduing the “friDge” of civilisation as we fondly thought in 1914, in wUch victory 
is onk a question of time and after which the millenium will neoeasarily dawn. 
For the period after 1919 has weakened the humane tradition and atrengtbiuied the 
forces of the totalitarian point of view. If the Western World wine m the field, 
let ue hope that on this occasion it will not make the victory banrefl by a further 
sacrifice of its own ideological stand()oint. How to avoid this sacrifioe : bow to win 
ill the realm oi the human soul as well as on the battlefield is the problem which 
we will have to face, if not this at any rate in the course of the next few 
years. And if victory on the field be not achieved, the problem still remains, but 
the solution will then be (me which I shudder to coutemplato. 
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The conception of history has changed greatly '*ven during my own life time. 
Inc world was once thought of as a vast arena a few great men. monondia 
and ^eir counsellors, warriors, priests and pr^phetu, guid^ and diret^ied the 
destinies of common men. This conception no doubt had in part its origin in a 
social system now past or passing, bnt today an almost perverse delight seems to 
be taken in destroying reputations which were once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which contemporary slang has given to the process 
itself. The task of the historian is now thought to be the nr'prchension and 
analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic, geographic or economic, which compel 
mankind inexorably along a predestined road ; while those who would have figured 
as great men in an earlier epoch arc seen as puppets or marionettes, jerked hither 
and thither by agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to control. 
The emergence of the masses ns a ]K)litical force, the elevation of democracy from 
a ixiliticai expedient into a moral principle, and the growth of scientific knowledge, 
have enlarged and made more sensitive the historian’s vision, and statcBmen tlicm- 
selves have at times been not unwilling to im]>uic rcs])onHibility for tlicir own 
failures to the operation of eonvcnicntly discovcrcil natural laws. 

There is something to be said for Inith of these conceptions, but the real truth 
seems to lie midway between tlieni. In any historical situation it is possible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, tlic elemciitnl forces, whatever (hey 
may he, dominating or restricting all human activity ; and the second, the free 
wdll of individuals and groui^s which is. it is true, eondilioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which iu its turn is able to inlcusify or moderate them, and even 
harness them for the general good. The relative importance of these sets of factors 
varies from a^e to age. ’iherc arc times when the htiman race api>ears to bo iliing 
hither and thither as by some catastrophic eruption of nature, so that the ideas of 
free will and self-dclerinitnuion appear a mockery ; hut at others man appears still 
as master of his fate and able still to exercise a decisive iulluoncc upon the course of 
events. This is especially the case at those critical i>crio(ls which rectir from time to 
time iu the history of the* world. There arc moments when mankind seems to 
come to cross-roads and there pauses, ignorant or uncertain which path he is 
going to take. At tliesc times the forces of which 1 have si)oken ns im)*ellij»g him 
in oi>e direction or the other are so nicely balanced that no one can say which 
will idtiiuately (ircvail ; and for a space of lime, sometimes for a period of years, 
at others i erhaps only for a few days, the march of events ap}»oars to be sus]>emlcd 
until Bomciiiing ocuis widch tilts the balance one way or the other. It is at such 
limes tliat the human will may l>c derisive *, and, just as a vast and complicahKi 

р. icco of macliinery may he set in motion hy the pressure of one man’s hand, 
because the cciuipoise is so exactly adjusted, so the determi nation of n single 
indivirlnal or grouj) may give tlic advantage to one s(?t of forci'S, and history 
icsnmes its inurcli in one direction and not in the otluT. 'I'hns it is tJiat men arc 
somctiincH al)lc to ailcct for gm)il or ill not only their OAvn generation but the 
fortunes of generations snll unborn, and awful then is the ics]‘()nsibility which they 
iissunu; or wliich is tlnust uitoii tlicui. 

The history of (ierVnany siino the midtlle of the last century illustrates what 
I have said, iu the lificcn years imnuxliatcly ]>receding the Austrian war of 
parliaiuciitary liberalism in J’nissia was holdmg its own and even making headway 
a* ainst the anthoiilarian tradition represonlvd !>y (he army aiiil the landed aristo- 

с. racv. Tlu! contemporary nl)^!eivcr muihl well have Hiipjosed that I’rnssia was 

destined lo tlevcloi* along the same lines as Ureal llrilain ; ninl if Uisman k had 
not been viclorions in his strugglo with IliC rrussian Tailiamcnt in 1M»2, the 
Uermany of lloethe might have s;i]iplaiitcd the (lermany of Frederick the ilrcat. 
An era (i)f ptw*e and co-o|ML'ralion with other na'ionsr riiight then have followtsl, 
instead of an.t’ra of aggressive nationulisni an<l war. lint the wlnde fovio of 
llismarck'ri t>owerfnl intellect and iron will were thrown into the scnlo ng.iinst Ihn 
progresbivc )»artics/, he had his way, uml for three gcncralioiw Kurot*c has paid 
the inice in l»loo<l and treastire. * n 

lias not India of lo-day entercil a ]u;;iod when she too is standing at the 
cross-roads and when in her case ulbo the forces wliich will determine her future 
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hlBlory teem Btlll to be evenly balenoed f Sone of them make for peaeeful de- 
vdopmeoi, for her own pditioal and adritual evelutioii. Othera make for diviai^ 
and dvil strife and for the sterility and barrenness which they engender. She is laced 
with the necessity for finding a solution not only for the problem of her relations 
with Great Britain but also lor the problem of her own domestic, 
difbrences ; and beeanse of the equlixiise of toroes 1 cannot doubt that in India 
also the human wiV and human character will prove decisive M the uilimato 
determination of the path which she is to take. 

These are delicate matters to discuss and not least for one who has the honour 
to hM my present office, but detachment from political strife sometimes assists in 
bringbig things Into another perspective. 

1 see two pictures before me. I see my own country, inhabited by a united 
and homogeneous people, whose island home has enabled them to pursue their 
constitutional development with little or no interference from without, who solved 
the problem of domestic unity two hundred and fifty years a^o and who during 
the last two hundred years have been undisturbed by rebellion or civil tumult, unima- 
ginative perhaps by reason of their insular position in their relations with foreign 
lands, falling sometimes into grievous error— and what country has not ? -but with 
a strain of high idealism persisting through all their policies, passionate lovers of 
liberty and eagerly desiring that others too should learn how to achieve it and 
enjoy its blessings ; conscious of a great work done in India, l>ut recognizing that 
the time must come when India assumes control of her own destinies ; who, warned 
by the pMt distractions of India and the melancholy spectacle of Kurope to-day, 
Bcek to discern that concordad which will be the sign for relinquishing a govern- 
ment so long held in trust. 1 see on the other side a vast sub-con tinen^ inhabited 
by proud and ancient peoples, with a history and civilization as old as that of any 
of the p^ples of Eiiropo, gifted and sensitive, who, having closely observed 
the political doctrines taught and practised by the people of Great Britain, have 
now sought to follow what seemed to them so excellent an example ; who with 
die growdi of the national spirit and conscious of great intellectual powers, fret at 
the Iwt suggestion of foreign rule, no matter how light the rule and whether it 
be beneficent or harsh ; who, looking ardently forward to the fulfilment of their 
desires, see with dismay a sort of disintegration of that national unity which bad 
seemed to them so sure and so permanent. 

These are the two pictures as I see them, Pcalinps you will see them dificren- 
tly, but In the main 1 am persuaded that the outlines arc* correct. And this is the 
thought which they bring info my mind : how closely docs the purpose of one 
country approximate to the ambition of the other and how small a space is it 
which seems to separate the two 1 Can it be that the dilfcrcnccs between them are 
no more than differences of method 7 

Ihe long iicriod during which the two countries have been associated has seen 
many changes, out perhaps none more profound or Bignifi(*ant than in the now 
conceptions bo^ oi democracy and of international relations. The task confronting 
this generation is to devise a political expression for this unexampled melamorphusis, 
and to discover a form of constitution adcciuatc at once to the idealism of the times 
and to the strains that the government of so immense a country must inevitably 
Impose. With such great issues pending, and with decisions to be taken alfei'ting 
the life of the peoples of India for many generations to conic, what can be more 
fitting in these halls devoted to atudy and research than to stand 
aside for a moment from current controversies, and to seek in the oxiierience of 
other countries, wllen they too have been called upon to ]>lan dclilicratcly and 
afredi their political life, counsel and guidance in that most cliDicult of arts, the 
construction of the framework of rf State ? This may often be a more arduous 
ta^ than to govern the State when made ; and the arts appropriate to the one 
are inforn^ by principles different from those a]>propriatc to the other. For a 
constitution is an instrument intendod permanently to r^ulate the relations between 
citiseii'aud citizen and between citizens and the State. It is not like an ordinary 
pl^ of legislation ; for it prescribes itself the method whereby the future laws of 
State are to be made or altered. 

It is of the essence of a democratic constitution (and I am concerned with no 
othtt) that ultimately, and after full disenssion and deliberation, the popular will ahali 
prevail ; and no more effective political expedient has yet lieen discovered to 
achieve this result than that of counting votes. But it reinains a ix>litical expedient 
and is not to be elevated into b moral j^odplei The democratic machine would 
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tiiocdy be workable without majority decUion in some form ; bnt it worki became 
IbDie whom it may affect are content to live under it. and they will only be content 
edien they ore confident that the expedient will not be employed to do them 
iCjuftiiMi.. and because the majority of today may become Uie minority of tomorrow. 

These consitlcrations cannot however apply to the constitutional instrument 
itself, which can only be based upon a general agreement. The idea of the social 
contract is no doubt a fiction, bnt the philosof^hers who expounded it had at least 
mrasiHKl the truth that a i)oliti(*al societv, if it is to a chance of life, must originate 
in the common agreement of those who comfkise it. I B|)eak of a society sdf- 
contained and self-governing ; for historv can provide examples enough of societies 
of another kind which have existed for lotm pmods, perhaps even for centuries, 
when held together by a strong hand, whether domestic or foreign. But a 
sclf-contuiiicd and self-governing State cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it arc unwilling bcd-fcllows. The strains and stresses which a compulsory 
partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal. The world is strewn with toe 
rntiiB of paper constitutions which failed because they ignored this simple truth ; 
and many of the evils of Eiiroix: to-day have arisen from the creation of States with an 
artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safeguards and the butress of solema 
guarantees liavc served, if only for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the interAal 
Btructiirc. A constitution is not to be drafted on assumption, for in so vital and funda- 
mental a matter tlie results of one false step arc incalculable. Ijct a constitution be made 
it is sometimes said, and la the sunshine of our content nil (Utrcrcnccs will vanisli' 
like the morning mists. So too the unwilling bride may be persuaded that the 
atroctiou which she docs not feel will follow marriage. Sometimes it may ; but 
it is docs not how disastrous to the union are the conscctucuces and how 
irretrievable. 

To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a successful consritution is not to put obstacles in the way of agreement. It is 
the begiuing of wisdom, for it points out the first and cardinal step which must 
be taken; and thus wc arrive at the next question, how is this agreement to be 
Bocurcil, or. if nlioady existing, to be aseertniued ? Different countries have made 
trial of diirorcnt mcthoils, and 1 am aware that at the present time many people 
ill India feci a special attraction to the method known as the Constituent Assembly. 
Here my theme conics ro close to current politics that even before an academic 
audience I hesitate to <lo more than record the principal instances where Conatituent 
Assemblies have been convoked and testcKi. Hut I may be permitted at least 
to make this observation. The Constituent Assemblies, elected on a wide franchise, 
which have sought to conibiiio the securing of unity among diverse elements with 
the writing of the new constitution itself, have not always had a happy resuft. 
'J'hc Constituent Assembly after the French Hcvolution end^ in committees of 
public safety, in Napoleon, and in twenty years of war. The experiment repeated 
sixty years later proiluced another Napoleon, war and a disastrous defeat. Of the 
(icrnian National Assembly at Frankfurt in lS*i8, an English historian has written : 

was patriotic, ambitious, laborious, quick to resent foreign injuries, solicitous 
to extend Oermnu ])owcr, and notable na. having created the original nucleus of 
a Ocnnnii navy. iVft'cr elaborate disctiBsious ebnmcterized by a high seriousness it 
protlticcd a clcinocraiic constitution for united Germany, of which there was no 
Icature more val liable than a long array of scrupulous provisions for the protection 
of ]>ci' 80 iial fibcrly. Yet its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies of 
modern history that this Assembly, launched on a vast surge of national enthusiasm, 
was unable to oecomplUh its self-appointed task, and that the union of Germany 
was achieved, not by the give and take of Parliamentary argument, but by Uie 
blood and iron of civil and foreign war.** The constitution produced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1919 aid not even survive to be extinguished by the 
present war, hut had died long since. The Russian Constituent Assembly, elected 
in 1917 by the votes of 45 million people, met only once. The Bolshevik minority 
withdrew after the refusal of the Assembly to discuss a Bolshevik declaration, 
'riic Assembly ]wo(‘l.niiacd Russia fo be a DemoiTatic Federative Republic and then 
adjourned ; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the soviet Exoeutive 
Committee had decreed its dissolution and their soldiers barred all approaches 
to the place whore the Assembly should have met. 

'I1ic French National Assembly did indeed produce a constitution on pai^r, 
but it fnilcil and was succeeded by a dictatorship, because, intoxicated with 
theory, it took iio account of realities. Its nineteenth century successor repeated 
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fk» um Mid siifferod the Maie eo*>aeqtteQoos. The QermMi AeieittblieMlf 1818 
Mid 1919 were neitto of them ftrb&g enough to imreunde or matter their diecordaat 
deniMBtts ; and the Bolahevikt were dciennitieti from the first that the Russian 
Assembly should be extinguished at the earliest moment, and that the will of the 
minority should prevail. 

By way ol contrast, it Is profitable to look at the procedure adopted ior the 
purpose of bringing into existence tiie constitutions of Canada, Australia and 
Bouth Affiea. In Canada the idea of a federal constitution had been familiar 
for rojuny years before the British North America Ai-*t ; but the scheme which 
finally, issued in the Act originated in 1861 at a conferenco of Ministers from the 
hlarltime Provint^es, and from Upper and l^ower Canada, then united in a single 
i’rovince. The resolutions adopted by the Conference were approved in Upi)er 
and Jjower Canada in the following year, and a delegation visited London to 
discuss defence and other matters. In 18C0 the legislatures of the Maritime 
l^vinces approved the scheme, and, after a meeting in London between Canadian 
representatives and the British Goyernment^ the terms were finall^r agreed u|)on 
and Uic Act became law in 1SG7. In Australia a Federal Council with very limited 
powers had been set up by Statute as long ago as 1SS5, and the idei of federation 
nad never lacked supiiort. At a Conference held in Sydney in 1801, each Australian 
State sent delegates and passed a number of resolutions. In 1803 a Premiers' 

conference agreed that ten delegates elected by tiie ele(‘torB of each State should 

meet to draft a constitution, to be afterwards submitted to a referendum in 
each. The Convention met in 1807 and drafted a constitution which after 
consideration by the different parliaments was finally completed in 1808 and 
Bubmitted to a referendum in each Stale*. The draft was considered by 
another Premiers' conference which suggested amendments for the purpose 

of meeting criticisms ; and. after discussions with the British Government 
an Act was introduced, which became law in 1000. In South Africa 
the earlier djsrmssioiiB on federation came to an end with the disannexaiion of the 
Transvaal, and it was not until after the South African War of 1800- 1003 that it 
once more became a living issue. It was forced on South Africa by economic 

canoes, arising from the existence of four co-terminous independent governments, 
two of them without sea frontiers, with a European ]>opulution extremely small in 
proportion to the vast areas which, it inhai)ited. In 10U8 a Railway and Customs 
Conference agreed to rec’ommend that delegates should be npix)intcd to draft a 
Federal Constitution ; and a convention of ihirty-thtec dciegatos appointed for that 
purpose met later in the same year. The di-uft constitution, ultimately agreed upon 
was for a Union, and not a Federation, of South Africa ; and in this form it was 
submitted to and approved by the Parliaments of throe States and by a referendum 
rn the fourth ; and the South Africa Act became law in lOjP. Iicre, then, are 
three eonstitntioiis whh h became law and are still in successful operation. They 
have been amended since they were made, but in no hiiidnmcntal respect, and they 
continue geiicrally to enjoy the confidence of the peoples for whom tlicy were 
designed. The important thing to oWrve is that in each of the three cases tlio 
body which hammered out the scheme consi«tc<l of a very small number of delegates, 
and tluit though no doubt, there WTre dithculties :;o be overcome, there was no 
organi 2 md volume 4 opinion which either refused to co-oi>crate or which recorded 
ils dissent from tlie scheme ultimately ad^ted. 

‘ In a body of delegates such ns I Iwe de’ cri)>cd, men come to know ca(;h other 
better, to appreciate the strong (toints o^notber's c.asc and to realize the weaker 
points of tlipir own. The impact of* iniud upon mind has its effect, and after 
aome time (such is the experience of those who lhavc taken part in transactions of 
the kind) a sort of corfKwatc sense is born, out of which there may emerge, if not 
a common will, at least a common desire to protliice results. I do not say that 
this always or no^ssaiily hapi)ens, bat it ran and docs ha))peii, for it is impossible 
for a body of men to labour togctlicr with a common object for any considcrabio 
period of time, without asiniritics becoming softened, misunderstandings lessened and 
mutuai reapect eugeiidcrod. 


**'\Yesteni Australia held a referendum and joined the Federation after the 
passing of tht Act but befoto the date of the proclumatioii bringing the Common- 
wedth of Attstralia iato oxktonee. 







